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rintrfxlnctory  Lett«r  lu  Vuluntei  4  an4l  5  of  the  Seriei*.! 

To  Sir  aw,  Kekkwi*  u,  K.C.R, 

Secrt'tiirv  of  the  Boanl  of  Etinraticiu 
Sm. 

I  HAVE  tho  honour  to  present  to  you  the  jiccompanymg 
vohimes  of  Spoeial  Reports,  tlescriptive*  of  the  Echieational 
Systems  of  tlie  chief  ( V>lonies  of  the  British  Eiupire. 

Ill  18?>7, after  the  eel<.*l)nition  of  the  completion  of  tho  sixtieth 
yoar  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  it  wius  decided  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prepare  a  series  of  reports  on  Colonial  EducatioiL  Tho 
Secretary  ot  State  for  the  Colonies,  when  approaehetl  un  the 
subject  fjy  the  Lords  of  the  (  oniniittee  of  Council  on  Edueation, 
at)proved  the  phui  and  foj-wurded,  with  a  epverin;^  letter,  to  the 
Educ^itiou  Dejiartiucnts  of  Ontario,  Quebee,  Nova  Seotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Manitoba,  North- West  Territories,  British  Colinnbia. 
Prince  PMwnrd  Island,  Newfoinidland,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia!,  (^ueenshmd.  Tasuiania,  Western 
Austmlia,  New  Zealauil.  Januiica,  British  (luiann,  Caj**^  Colony 
Natal,  Malui  and  Ceylon,*  a  letter  in  whit^h  their  Lordships 
recpiested  the  fa%*otir  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Colonial 
Authorities  in  the  preparation  of  the  projected  reportj^. 

With  a  view  to  tacihtatinga  comparative  survey  of  the  systems 
of  oducxition  now  in  force  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire/it  waa 
suggested  that  each  report  should  i^ive  a  short  history  of  the 
prowtli  of  the  present  system,  and  refer,  if  possitile,  to  the  follow- 
ing sidijects:  - 

(1)  The  central  himI  local  administration  of  education; 
the  uuadier  of  children  and  students  at  school  or  college; 
regulations  for  school  attendance,  and  the  methods  b\' 
which  they  are  eaforced. 

(2)  Finance ;  the  c^st  of  education  w  the  State  and  the 
amount  of  such  cost  borne  respectively  by  the  central 
authoritv.  by  the  local  authority,  by  the  parents  of  scholai-s, 
or  by  voluntary  subscribers,  as  the  case  might  he;  and  the 
amount  of  sf'hool  fees,  if  any  are  charged, 

(3)  How  for  private  schools  of  different  grades  and  types 
«xist  outside  the  Stale  system  of  education. 

(4)  The  arrangements  made  for  the  inspection  of  schools 
and  the  methocl  of  appointing  the  inspectorial  stntf. 

(5)  The  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  singing, 
drawing,  cookery,  and  domestic  economy;  for  manual 
training  and  practical  instmction,  and  for  drill  and  physical 
R>XPrciKc's, 


♦  Tin*  ^..iM-'Mon  of  the  above  mentioTied  C<>lonie^  was  made  on  the  advice 
of   tliu  Oflice.      It   i.s   hoi>ed   that  a  later  volume  ^rill    eontaiu 

ari^nnii  liii  iii.Hiril  <v^t45m.s  oF  MauritiiLs,  the  Stniits  Settlements, 

H<  jo%  and  Sierra  Leone.    Students  of  educatiou 

dt  u^at ion  in  India  will  tind  a  valuable  .summary 

in  Mr,  J.  S.  Cottrm  s  trnart^n  o/  Edxicntion  in  India^  1892  3  to  188^-7  ; 
Third  Qninqutnninl  lieinrw,     (Od.  9190,  h  :4.)     1808. 
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(6)  The  regiihuions  fur  religioiiy  iusiniction. 

(7)  The  method  of  appointing  tenohera  in  the  elementary 
snliools.  the  scale  of  their  pa^Tiient,  the  arrangements  made 
for  their  professional  training;  how  far  there  prevails  a 
system  of  pupil  teachers  or  apprentice-teachcrs;  the  pro- 
portitnis,  respectively,  of  men  and  women  teachers,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  pensioni?  for  teachers  in  elementary 
acliools, 

(8)  How  far,  if  at  all,  free  meals  are  provided  for  needy 
scholars  in  elementarj'  schools,  and^  if  so,  at  whose  cost. 

(9)  The  arrangements  for  continnation  schoob  or  classes, 
where  such  exist. 

(10)  The  provision  of  higher  (inchiding  University )  and 
secondary  ccfuctMion,  and  ho^\^  far  snch  are  subsidised  by  the 
State,  and  how  tar  under  its  inspection  and  control. 

(11)  The  arrangements  for  technical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  in>struution. 

(12)  Refonnatorj'  and  industrial  schools, 

(13)  Schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
mentally  defective  children. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  each  report  should  embody 
(preferably  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix)  such  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  Code  as  dealt  (1)  wUli  the  course  of  studies,  and  (2) 
witli  regulaiions  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  schools. 

To  tlie  invitation  thus  given  there  was  a  rtordial  response,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  repoJ*t.s  were  received  (rmn 
sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  Colonies  approached. 

In  the  remaining  cases,  however,  long  delay  supervened  and 
circumstances  at  length  mtide  it  necessiiry  to  prepare  a  certain 
number  of  the  reports  from  official  materials  supplied  by  the 
Colonial  Authorilies  and  supplemented  by  other  documents 
avaiLible  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  considerable  changes  had  been 
taking  place  in  the  ixhic^uional  systems  of  several  of  the  colonies 
from  wliich  reports  had  been  received  in  the  course  of  1898. 
Many  of  these  ^-hanges  were  of  an  im}K»rtant  character  and  of 
general  interest  to  students  of  education  all  over  the  world*  In 
several  frnsrs,  also,  iuiportaiit  reports  on  education  liad  been 
issued  1a'  the  Governments  concerned. 

The    whole  series  of  rcjiorts,  therefore,  has  been  revised  and 

freatlv  enlarged,  and  tlin  statistics,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been 
rouglit  tip  to  date.  Notices  of  material  changes  in  the  courses 
of  study  or  in  methods  of  educational  administration,  together 
with  abstracts  of  recently  issued  official  papers  on  colonial 
education,  have  been  embodied  in  the  reports,  and  some 
additional  articles  havi*  been  prepared  on  recent  developments 
in  a^icultural  educatt(»n  and  manual  training.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  their  present  fonn  the  volumes  may  prove  useful  to 
thoHe  interested  in  studving  and  comparing  the  edurational 
nyetems  of  the  cliief  Britisli  Colc>ni(*s. 


Afl  the  work  has  proceeded,  those  engaged  in  thu  preimrntion 
of  the  i-eporls  have  been  mereiisingly  impressed  by  the  varied 
interest  of  the  subject  and  by  its  ^('rowing  importance.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  i-eports,  Uiken  as  a  whole,  umy  he 
summarised  as  follows: — 

(i.)  During  the  last  two  or  three  yeai-8  there  ha^  been  ati 
evident  growth  of  interest  in  odueational  t juestions  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Ejupire.  Within  the  last  twdve  months 
there  nave  been  remarkable  and  significant  changes  in  the 
educational  systems  of  some  of  the  Colonies, 

^ii.)  The  chief  eharaeteristic  of  education  throughuul  the 
Bntisli  Colonies  is  the  freedom  with  which  it  has  been 
allowed  to  adjust  itself  to  the  different  needs  experienced  by 
difl*erent  parts  of  tlie  Empire.  There  has  been  no  centra- 
lised control  over  educational  policy,  thougb  literary  and 
other  traditions  have  naturally  had  tf  strong  inHuence  on 
the  scope  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  e<liicational 
systems  described  in  these  vohmies  are  tnarked  \\x  thu 
utmost  variety  of  legislative  euaciment, 

(iii.)  But»  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  by  indications  of  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  united  effort  in  sueli  branches  of  eihication  tis 
bear  on  the  economic  welfare  or  collective  interests  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  Tliis  shows  itself  in  an  evidently 
growiiig  desire  to  compare  nntcs  on  educational  matters  rtud 
to  benefit  by  the  educational  experience  of  other  jjurts  of  the 
Empire  whei-e  similar  difBeulties  have  been  encountered. 

(iv.)  There  are  many  signs  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  possible 
dangers  which  may  result  from  atondency  to  bookishness  in 
elementary  education,  and  from  a  divorce  between  school 
studiejs  and  the  practical  interests  of  daily  life. 

(v.)  As  a  corrective  of  what  is  hurtful  in  such  a  tendency, 
and  in  order  to  secure  what  is  in  itself  a  valuable  and 
generally  attractive  element  in  education,  there  is  a 
vigorous  movement  in  favotu'  of  the  introduction  of  various 
kinds  of  manual  training  and  of  simple  forms  of  technical 
education  into  primary  schools. 

(vi.)  There  arc  indications  of  ditticully  m  regaifl  to  the 
aim,  scope  and  subject-matter  of  the  cduaxtion  of  native 
rac^s,  and  some  signs  of  disiippoinlmont  at  the  ethical  and 
social  results  of  purely  literary  forms  of  primar}'  instruction, 

(vii.)  Speaking  generally,  there  is  comparative  weiikness  in 
the  provision  of  higher  ecln cation,  and  especially  of  that  type 
of  secondary  education  which  in  this  country  is  given  at  the 
great  public  schools.  As  a  rule,  secondary  education  has 
lutherto  been  left  in  the  main  to  denominational  and 
private  eftbrt. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
«tf  the  various  Colonial  Authorities  in  fumishiDg  reports  for 
publication  in  this  volume,  and  for  their  assistance   in  many 


other  wajrs.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Agents  General  in  London 
for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Soutn  Australia,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  much  help 
and  Taluable  information.  My  special  thanks  are  also  due  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Cohner,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Canada ;  to  Mr.  Just,  Librarian  in  the  same 
Office;  to  Mr.  W.  T.  R.  Preston,  Inspector  of  Emigration  Agencies 
for  Canada;  to  Mr.  Spencer  Brydges  Todd,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the 
Department  of  the  Agent  General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
London;  to  Dr.  ThosMuir,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  General  of 
Education  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  to  Mr.  R.  Russell,  junr., 
Secretary  to  the  for  Agent  General  mr  Natal  in  London ;  to  Dr. 
Morris,  C.M.G.,  Impenal  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
West  Indies ;  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant,  formerly  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission ;  to  Mr.  C.  P.Lucas,  C.B.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.M.G., 
and  Mr.  E.  im  Thum,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  and 
to  my  collei^es  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman,  Mr.  R.  Balfour,  Miss 
Beard,  Miss  Green  and  Miss  Matheson. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 

Director  of  Spt^cial  Inquiries  and  Report*. 
December,  19()0. 
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Volume  I,   of  Special  Reports  (1896-7),  contains  the 
foUowing  Papers:— 

1,     Ptililk'  Elenientarv  Education  in  England  and  Wnleu,  I870-)8M. 

TV    '*  M,  E.  Sadler  and  .J.  W.  Edwards. 

%     EnglKi  in  Furei^m  Traininj^  Colleges. 

\*\  ,Mi-5  ij.  Manley,  M\m  WtlhaniH,  and  Mr,  H,  L,  Withers, 
3*     Brnsh  VVork  in  fui  Elf;ineutary  Scliool  (with  illuBtraliouu), 

By  Mr.  Seth  Coward. 

4.  The    A  B  C  of    Drawing:    an   inqniry  into   the   princi[dea   nndorlyinji 

elenientary  instruction  in  Dra\nng  (Vibh  illuBtratiiins). 
B^  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke. 

5,  Dotneatic  Economy  Teaching  in  England. 

By  Mrs,  Pillow. 
«.     Technical  Edncatif^n  for  Girls. 

By  Miijs  A,  J.  Cooper. 
7.     The  Secondary'  Day  Sthool  attached  to  the  Battensea  Polytechnic,  London 
—an  experiment  in  the  co-edncation  of  boys  and  girls. 

By  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wellp. 
H,     The  HlHlorj^  of  the  IHsih  SyMtem  of  Elementary  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E,  Sadler. 
fi.     The  National  Synteni  of  Education  in  Ireland* 

By  the  late  Kight  Hon.  C.  T.  kedmiu'ton,  [).L. 

10.  Kecenl  Letni^lHtion  on  Elementary  Education  in  Belgium, 

By  Me*iiirfci.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  R.  L.  Morant, 

11.  The  Hou«»ewiferv  Scljools  and  ClasDea  of  Beljpum. 

By  Mis'***  \C,  S.  Block  and  Miw  L,  BracKenbury. 
\T     The  Frencb  Svfitem  of  Higher  Primal  v  School!*. 

By  Mr.  K,  L.  MorAiit. 
13.     The  Bealschulen  in  Berlin  and  their  1>eanng  on  Modem  Secondary  and 
Comnieroial  Education. 

Bv  Mr,  M.  E.  Sadler, 
ti.     The   Oher-Kealschnlen   of   Prussia,  with  special    reference  to  tho  Ober- 
ReaUchiile  at  Charlottenburg. 

By  Mr,  M,  E.  Sadler. 
16.     The  Pniw*iau  Eltrnfutary  SchtHil  Cotie. 

Translated  by  Mr.  *A.  K.  Twentyman. 
i(J»     The  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony. 

Bv  Mr,  F.  H.  Dale. 
n.     The  School  Journey  in  Germany. 

By  MiHB  C.  I.*  Dodd, 
18.    The  Teaching  of  tlie  Mother  Tongue  in  GerniBny, 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 
l!i.     Holiday   Course?*   in   France  and    German}    for    Inatruction   in   Mudem 
Languages. 

By  MeasTs.  F.  S.  Marvin  and  R,  L.  Morant. 
20.     Recent  F^ucatiomil  Prop  re  an  in  Denmark  (with  n>ap*»). 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 
2L     Education  in  Egypt. 

By  Mr.  P.  A.  Baraett. 
SSL    The  Education  of  ( iUU  and  Women  in  Spain. 

By  Sefior  Don  Fernando  de  Arteaga. 
23.    The  National  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  State*. 

By  Mr.  H.  L.  Morant. 
24-     The  Historj'  of  the  Manitoba  School  System  and  the  Issues  of  the  Recent 
Controversy. 

By  Mr.  R,  L.  Morant, 
25.     ArrangenientM  for  the  admissi^ion  of  Women  to  the  chief  Universitiefi  in  the 
Bntinli  Euipire  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Smllcr,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  W,  Longed  on, 
2Ht     Appendix  gi\'ing  a  list  of  the  chief  official  pajiers  1  rearing  on  Education  in 
Gieat  Bintaio  and  Ireland. 

Prepare*)  by  Mr.  M,  E.  Sadler. 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

Papers  :— 

1.  Tlie  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889  :  Its  Ori^n  and  Working;. 

Contributed  hy  the  Charity  CommissionerB  for  England  and  Wales. 

2.  The  London  Polytechnic  Institutes  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

4.  The  Curriculum  of  a  Girls'  School. 

By  Mrs.  Bryant,  Miss  Burstall  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  Physical  Education  at  the  Sheftield  High  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  Wood  house. 

6.  Games  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  GirLs  (with  illustrations). 

By  MisH  P.  Lawrence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  children  attending  Public 

Elenjentary  Schools. 

•    By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illastrations). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 

9.  Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  London  School  Board 

(with  illustrations). 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Binningham  Board  Schools  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

11.  Physical  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  The  School  Gardens  at  the  Boscombe  British  School  (>vith  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 
By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myres. 

15.  The  Haslemere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S. 

16.  School  Plays  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

By  Mr.  J.  ft.  Baker- Penoy re. 

17.  The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

18.  The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  and  Educational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  R.  Hendy. 

19.  The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  1<.R.S. 

20.  Statistics,    &c.,    of    Elementary    Education    in    England    and    Wales, 

1833-1870. 
By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

21.  List  of  Publications  on  Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the  chief  Local 

Educational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 
Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beard. 

22.  Les  University  Franyaises. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 

23.  The  French  Universities  (a  translation  of  No.  22). 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

24.  The  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondarj-  Schools  for  Boys  in 

France 
By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman. 

25.  The  French  Leaving  Certificate— Certificat  d'Etudes  Primaircs. 

By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  ^^Jntgomery. 

27.  School  Hygiene  in  BrusseK. 

By  Misi  J.  D.  Montgomery. 
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Volume  3  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerlan  . 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problems  in    Prussian    Secondary    Education    for    Boys,    with    special 

reference  to  similar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  K.  Sadler. 

3.  **  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Hi<xher  Scliools  in  Prussia.** 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stromungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Scbul-  und  Bildungswesens  in  Deutscli- 

land. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

8.     Tendencies  in  the  Educational   Systems  of  Germany.     (Translation   of 
No.  5.) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mar>'  Brebner. 

9.  Tlie  Teacliing  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hauaknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in   Prussian   Secomlary  Scliools  for 

Boys.     His  education  and  professional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler, 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instruction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  TM-entyman.) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Gallander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koskinen.  ^ 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  (published  simultaneously 
with  Volume  4)  contains  the  following  papers  : — 

A.  Africa— 

1,  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muir,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cai>e  Towii. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Australia— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  lion.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
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THE  SYSTEM   OF   EDUCATION  IN   UNTAlilO. 


t^KoTK.— Part  L  of  thi.s  Eei}ort  t'on8wt«  in  the  mam  of  extracts  from  the 
IX?  T  i"  ??*^i'!^  ^'^  *'**^  echicatioTial  syst^iu  of  the  Prm-jTioc,  written  in  1803 
f»y  Mn  John  il.lliir,  now  Deuuty  Minister  of  Education.  This  uwful  hjok  is 
entitled  The  Liiucational  .Syiiteiu  of  the  Provinre  of  Ontario."  A  cony 
nf  It  wa.s  specially  fiirniahed  by  the  Ediuration  Deimrtinent  of  Ontario 
for  the  f>iii7Jos*e8  of  tlii.s  Heijort. 

Al>i*endict's  C,l\  E,  b\  and  G  hnw  all  heon  taken  from  the  name  work  : 
«ul  Ap|H>ndix  A  IS  part  of  an  orticial  dwurnent  also  Huimlied  by  the 
Education  Dejiartinent. 

Part  II.,  which  deals  only  wit!i  tlse  state  of  edut-ation  in  tlie  Provinco 
?  Iw  (a«  well  i\s  Apiiendix  B,  wlni'h  ^ivt\H  oenain  recunt  regulations). 
ftss  been  ciimmled  fa>m  the  admirably  armnKcil  ^'Reiwjrt  of  the  Minister 
of£dricHtionfor  the  year  1899,"  also  fun dnhed  by  tho  Ontario  Education 
Uepartment 

Part  III,  consists  of  statistical  tables  for  the  nchoid  yeiir  I80a  selected 
from  among  those  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Re]«>rt  fi>r  IHDf).] 


I'AHT  L-GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SYSTEM, 

iNTltODUCTlON. 

'*  From  the  earliest  scttletnent  of  Ontario,"  writes  Mr.  Millar  in 
his  account  of  the  Educational  Systeni  of  the  Province,  "scliools 
U'ore  established  as  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  recpiired."  .  *  . 
**Thc  Legislature  soon  recognised  the  needs  of  tlie  eountr\',  and 
made  ^^rants  of  land  and  money  in  aid  of  elemeutary,seeondary,and 
superior  etlucAtion.  Statnte.s  were  passed  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  schools  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Tlie  sparsely  settled  condition  of  the  Province  dcIaytHl  for  a  while 
the  organization  of  the  systeni.  U  was  not  nntil  1844  that  tlio 
elementary  sehoob*  were  put  on  a  comprehensive  basis.  In 
that  year  the  Rev.  Egerton  Kyerson,  LLl).,  was  appointed  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  and  the  report  which  ho  presented 
to  the  House  of  Assemlily  sketched  in  an  able  maimer  the  main 
features  of  the  svstem  of  which  he  was  the  dislmguished  founder, 
and  of  which  Ke  continued  for  tliirty-three  years  to  be  the 
etticient  administrator.  In  IHIH  the  office  of  chief  superinten- 
dent was  abolished,  and  the  schools  of  the  Pr<»vinc(^  placefl  under 
the  control  of  a  nieuiber  of  the  Government  with  the  title  of 
Minister  of  Education,  In  this  way  they  have  been  since 
administered,  and  such  improvetuent^s  as  have  been  considered  Ad^inistra- 
necessary  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  amend-  tian, 
ments  U>  the  school  law  and  regulations  of  the  Educiition 
Department." 

N.B.— Becent  report.^  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  other  documents 
relating  to  education  in  Ontario  may  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  iMiucation 
Libmry^  8t.  Stephen'fi  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall^  London.  S.W, 

4226.  I> 
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6  The  System  of  Edivcation  in  Ontario, 

This  Depiirtment  consists  of  the  membei-s  of  the  Executive 
(xovernment ;  and  its  head,  jus  already  sUited,  is  the  Minister  of 
Education.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  in  .that' 
behalf,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  there,  may  be 
established  th(»  following  schools :— (I)  Kin(l<»rgartens,  (2)  Public 
Schools,  (;])  Night  Schools,  (4)  High  Schools,  and  Collegiate 
Institut(\s,  (o)  Art  Schools,  ((>)  C  ounty  Model  S(4iools,  (7)  Normal 
Schools,  (8)  Schools  of  Pedagogy,  (9)  Teachers'  Institutes 
( 10)  M<M-banics'  Institutes,  ( 1 1 )  Industrial  Schools. 

"  It  IS  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  dinM-t  all  the  echicational 
forces  in  the  Country;  lirst  from  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
L(*gislative  Ass<»mbly,  and  sc(-ondly  through  the  oflScers  of  lus 
department.  From  the  dis<Missions  of  inlumtional  questions  in 
tlie  provincial  parliament  his  position  as  a  member  gives  him 
the  best  facilities  for  recjognising  the  working  of  the  school  law, 
and  jiscertiiining  the  trend  of  ^)ubli(^  opinion.  As  the  head  of 
his  department  bis  constjuit  ofhcial  intercourse  with  tnistees, 
inspectors  and  teachers,  gives  him  the  greatest  opportunity- for 
prescribing  from  time  to  time  whatever  amendments  to  the 
regidations  may  be  considered  wise  in  the  interests  of  high  and 
nublic  schools/  From  the  wide  sweep  of  the  legislation  which 
he  is  expected  to  diiect,  and  from  his  position  as  a  member  of 
the  Government  responsible  to  tln^  people's  representatives,  he  is 
able  to  advance  such  legislation  as  will  guard  the  imity  of  the 
system  and  preserve  its  symmetr>'." 

"  Ontario  may  claim  to  have  some  features  of  her  system  that 
are  largely  her  own.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned :  a  division 
of  state  and  inuniciiml  authority  on  a  judicious  basis ;  clear  linos 
separating  the  function  of  the  university  from  that  of  the  hiffh 
scnools,  and  the  function  of  the  high  schools  from  that  of  tne 
public  or  elementiiry  schools ;  a  unifonn  course  of  study ;  all 
nigh  and  public  schools  in  the  hands  of  professionally  trained 
teachers ;  no  person  eligible  to  the  position  of  inspector  who 
does  not  hold  the  highest  gi'ade  of  a  te*icher  s  certificate,  and 
who  has  not  had  yeai*s  of  (»x[)erience  jis  a  teacher ;  inspectors 
removable  if  inefficient,  but  not  subject  to  removal  by  popular 
vote ;  the  examinations  of  tenchers  under  provincial  instead  of 
local  cx)ntrol ;  the  acceptance  of  a  common  matriculation 
examination  for  admission  to  the  universities  and  to  the  learned 

frofessions :  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  for  the  whole 
rovince :  the  ahuost  entire  absence  of  party  politics  in  the 
manner  in  which  school  boards,  inspectors  ami  teachers  discharge 
their  duties;  the  system  national  instead  of  sectarian,  but 
attbrding  under  constitutional  jniarantees  and  limitations  pro- 
tection to  Roman  Catholic  and  rrotestant  sepiirate  schools  and 
denominational  universities." 

"  The  municipid  system  of  OnUirio  affords  a  full  measure  of  lo<'aI 
self-government.  The  province  is  for  the  most  part  divided  into 
counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  minor  municipaUties,  con- 
sisting of  townships,  and  of  incorporated  villages,  towns,  and  cities. 
These  corpomtions  are  giver,  certain  powers,  and  have  certain 
responsibilitie»s  with  respect  tc  eibicatioii.     Through  their  muni* 
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cipal  wnincilK  eoimties  are  under  obligation  to  make  ufrarila  ut 
money  to  high  schools,  and  both  euiinties  and  towiLships  must 
contnhvito  ixTUin  nnnis  in  aid  of  public  nchools.  Each  township 
IK  divided  into  school  ^ectious  and  cmdi  of  those  sections  ih 
pri>vidcd  witli  a  |)ublie  school.  Tlicre  is  a  boanl  of  trustees  for 
Kii-h  .sr'bo<il  s<H*tinn^  in*'or}xirated  villai^c,  lowni,  Jind  city.  Mut*h 
the  i^resiter  |>art  nf  what  is  c:s; pen dnl  for  ]Md)lic  schools  is  pn*- 
vWled  by  the  si^hool  stK'tion,  villHge,  town,  or  citv.  The  ratefwivcrs 
\m^x\  juid  women)  elect  the  trustees,  who,  within  the  provisions 
of  the  pi-ovincial  statutes  or  i^egulations  of  the  Edntmtion  Depail- 
nient,  appoint  the  teachers  and  determine  the  amounts  to  bo 
expended  lor  buildings,  eouipnicnts,  and  salaries.  It  thus  follows 
thai  the  system  of  e^luc^ition  in  Ontario  is  css<'utiully  deuimTat.iir, 
an<l  in  those  matttTs  which  attec*t  the  sentiments  or  toudi  the 
iKM^kets  of  the  ]>eople,  each  locality  has  almost  entire  (control  It 
IS  not,  however,  considered  wise  to  decentralise  as  regar<ls  tho 
granting  of  certiticates  to  teachers  and  insnectors,  the  authorising 
of  text-hooks,  the  lixing  of  courses  of  study,  and  the  pres<Til>ing 
of  the  duties  of  trustees,  inspectors,  and  tcwhers.  Tliese  are 
t|Ucstions  which,  though  still  under  the  ccjiiirol  of  the  people,  are 
regulated  by  a  res()onsiljle  govern  men  t/' 

*' There  is  no  established  church  in  Ontario,  or  connectioti  ThcScho 
between  Church  and  State.  Tlic  constitution  gives  the  Province  ^^*y,,^jjj\j^ 
c4introl  of  its  e«hic4itional  atVairs^auil  t  lie  great  majority  of  the  people 
believe  that  schools  and  colli^^es  should  be  non-tlenomiuational 
No  reli<:^ous  body  has  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  high 
nnd  pulilic  scliools.  or  the  university.  .  .  .  They  are 
institutions  of  a  Christian  ji^ple.  The  croctrines  of  no  church  are 
taught,  but  the  principles  of  Christianity  form  an  essential  feature 
of  tJie  daily  «'xcrcises.  .    The  co-r»pcration  of  the  clergy  of 

all  denomuiatiiais  in  educational  gatherings  is  auite  common, 
and  recognition   of  religion    i^    fully  shown  in  the  regulations 
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b    PHiMAKV    KliLCATlON. 

By  the  Public  8(;hools  Act  each  Board  of  Trustees  in  cities, 
towmJ,  ami  incor|>oratcd  villages  has  power  to  csUiblisli  kinder-  Kintlerg« 
gart^ns  for  children  between  tlic  ages  of  four  and  seven  Vf^rs,  ^<*'*^- 
The  Ryston  lias  bccu  intnaluced  into  all  the  large  cities  and  into 
many  of  the  t^rincipal  luwnis.  Kach  of  tlin  provincial  nonual  and 
iiu»del  scliools  iu  Toronto  and  Ottawa  has  also  a  kindergarten, 
with  two  regular  tcjichers  on  the  staff,  assiste<l  by  those  taking 
the  training  coui*sa  In  all  these  schools  the  printnples  of  Froebers 
system  are  followed,  ami  the  efiect  \im  been  to  create  nnieh 
interest  in  this  method  of  training  young  children.  A  small  fee 
is  generally  cliarged,  ancl  the  cost  has  to  some  ext^nit  nalitated 
ajjjainst  tlieir  establishment.  Bxperieitce  has,  however,  shown 
that  the  expense  nenl  not  be  high.  A  genuine  kindergartner 
cim,  with  the  aid  of  her  assistants  in  tndning,  superintend  from 
tihy  tx)  one  bundnnl  children,  provided  she  Wgin  with  no  niore 
than  twenty,  adding  ten  or  twenty  more  as  she  gets  an  assiHt"" 
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nmdy  to  take  chaiXP  nf  tliein.  These  pupil  teachers  arc  not  ptiid, 
and  iiiAViiot  bt^eomct  teacher*,  as  it  is  held  that  all  woineii  shuu]<l 
|i*nm  to  interesf  and  train  yonnj(  children  aceoi'diiig  to  the 
Froebelian  iiiethiHls.  It  is  found  indispensable  to  the  sue<»ess  of  a 
school  of  the  kind  that  the  uiothei-sof  theeonininnitv  should  Uike 
a  lively  interest  Ui  the  tminin^'  thu-s  ^'iven  to  their  ehilih'en.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  and  a  ^ood  kiiiderj^urtner  employed,  eheerftibaess, 
intelligence,  ;tetivity,  find  a  fnndm-ss  for  the  school  work  are 
aroused  amon*,^  tln^  ntipils.  At  the  normal  kindergarteris  niany 
visitors,  espet^ially  Ia([i«\s,  are  present  almost  daily,  and  wherever 
these  institutions  are  established  the  results  are  (juite  observable 
in  the  superiority  of  the  public  Hehi>ols:' 

In  1808  tlie  province  had  11(>  kindei-gartetis  atteitded  by 
11,083  pupils.  240  teachers  were  employed 
tiu-  *•  Tn\\^isliiT)s  are  divided  hy  their  nnmicipal  councils  into 
sectifms,  an<l  nich  uf  these  has  its  own  school  (a  few  have  two 
schools)  niana*iff*d  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  who  hokl  office  for 
three  years — one  going  out  of  office  annually,  when  his  successor 
is  elected.  A  gi'ant  of  money  is  paid  by  the  Government  to  each 
Rchool  accordinyf  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the 
county  council  is  olOij^^cd  to  make  an  equal  appropriation.  In 
addition  the  township  council  must  pive  a  |^nt  of  100  dollars 
(150  chillars  if  two  teachers  are  eTUi»loytxl)  to  each  school,  and 
the  rute|>ayers  i if  the  section  are  taxed  to  raise  whatever  further 
sum  the  trustees  rt?quire  to  maintain  the  school.  Since  1871  the 
schools  have  all  l>een  tree  " 

"Cities,  towns,  and  inc'<»ri>cirated  villages  in  Ontario  also  receive 
their  share  of  the  Icgislativf?  gi-ant  for  public  schools  and 
the  Imlam^e  necass^iry  is  raised  by  the  munirijial  council  at 
the  nxpiest  of  the  bojird  of  trustees.  Jlic  public  school  bfiard 
consists  f>f  six  or  more  members,  two  electe<l  fvcnn  each  ward»  of 
whom  one  retires  annually.  If  the  boartl  so  d<'cide«,  the  ek*ctions 
may  be  held  by  Ijallot.  and  on  the  same  thiy  a.s  the  numicij^al 
elections.  The  gnub*d  system  of  classification  /under  the  dire<*tion 
of  the  principal  or  inspector,  is  adopted,  and  promotions  are 
usually  made  twice  a  year.  As  in  rund  schools,  the  pid»hc  schools 
are  all  free,  and  free  text  books,  under  the  Act  of  IHJJl,  may  also 
be  i>rovidefl  b}'  the  trustees  in  cities,  towns,  and  vill*tg,-s,  or  each 
pupil  may  l>e  charged  a  small  fee  for  their  |*urchase.  Night 
scho<>ls  and  kindergartens  may  also  be  cstalilishcd.'* 

''  Trustees  Iiave  extensive  duties.  To  them  is  largely  entrustiHl 
the  amount  of  moni«y  to  be  expended  for  school  sites,  buililings, 
equipment,  and  maintenance.  They  select  the  teachers  and 
detennine  the  munber,  gratie,  and  description  of  schools  to  lie 
established  and  maintained,  In  cities  anrl  towns  the  lioards  have 
erected  a  lai-ge  nundier  of  very  handsome  scljool  buildings 
furnished  witli  the  latest  improvements  as  to  heating  and 
ventilation,  maps  and  apparatus,  and  provided  with  furniture  of 
the  most  modem  ch/tracter/' 

'*  It  is  assununl  that  the  jmrent  as  well  as  the  State  1ms  duties 
to  perform  ivgarding  education.  The  parent  is  not  deniiii  the 
right  to  have  his  cliihlreii  edurated  at  a  private  school  a  church 
school  or  college,  or  -  denoniiuational  universitv»  but,  if  he  so 
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decides,  he  is  nut  tlioroby  n^livvcd  of  Ins  liuiy  in  ihe  way  ui 
■  PO"*^  bis  share  towftnis  tne  support  of  th**  itistiiiUicmssusUuned, 
or  p»irtiy  susuiinod,  by  thi'  SUita  It  is  held  In  lie*  tlie  duly  of 
the  sUite  to  provide  tree  eleniontary  seliools.  .  .  .  All  p^-rsoris 
are  taxed  to  support  education,  l>eciiui4e  its  general  ditt'tisiou  is  for 
the  publie  good.  It  is  held  that  eoinpnlHory  eduention  is  a 
necessars'  tnirolLiry  of  free  cdueation,  I  f  tlie  state  gives  the  Uooii 
of  free  schools  lu  all,  it  has  a  right  to  ser  that  the  ex|Kx*ted 
advantiiges  are  realized.  On  tins  prineipln  the  Truanry  and 
Compulsory  Rhieation  Aetof  1891  was  passed,  .  ,  .  Hy  this 
Aet  all  ehildreu  hetwet^n  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  are 
ohliged  U)  attend  school  for  the  full  term  (hiring  wliieh  thi* 
^school  is  open,  and  p^irents  or  guardians  who  fail  to  send 
their  ehihlren  are  sidiject  to  penaUit's,  The  rights  of  eonscient^e 
arc  suttif  i^ntly  gnariled-  Penalties  arc  Jiot  intlieted  if  thi' 
child  is  under  etJieient  instruction  at  home,  or  nnahle  to 
attend  through  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  or  is 
excused  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  the  |irincipftl  of  the 
school,  or  jf  he  has  jm^ssed  the  high  school  entrance  examina- 
tion. iVny  person  employing  a  child  undtT  fourteen  years  of 
'  lige  during  sclnxd  hours  is  lialde  to  a.  penalty  of  tvv<«nty  dollars. 
\Vhenthe  services  of  a  child  j^re  deemed  urgent,  an  alisence  from 
school  for  six  weeLs  of  the  tenit  may  lie  granted.  Provision  is 
made  for  sending  a  child  who  is  vicious  or  inuuoral  to  an 
industrial  school  To  nip  truancy  in  the  hud  is  regarded  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  a  rei-ourse  to  the  penalties  of 
the  Aet.  Truant  ofhcers  must  be  appoiiUed  for  every  city,  town, 
and  incorrjorated  village,  and  may  lie  appointrd  for  every  school 
section.  Diese  officers  are  vestetl  with  police  powers,  an<l  have 
authority  to  enter  faet^^mes,  workshops,  stores,  and  otln*r  places 
where  cTiildren  may  l>e  employed,  and  iLsceriain  whether  there  is 
any  violatirai  «>f  tlie  Act.  Regulations  may  be  made  by  the 
ItX'al  authorities  for  ll»e  l>etter  enforceuu'tU  ot  the  st^itute.  The 
truant  otticeiN  must  report  amuially  tn  the  iMbn^alion  I  depart- 
nient  according  to  prescribed  forms," 

"  The  public  school  has  usually  five  successive  classes,  but  in 
the  C4ise  of  towns  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  lowest  class 
of  the  high  school  without  the  impcjsition  of  niiy  fee,  it  is  not 
C4Mnpulsory  on  the  public  school  board  to  mainUim  a  fifth  class 
in  the  primiiry  sclmof 

*'  There  is  a  fixed  eoui*se  of  .study  for  r'ach  (*f  the  five  classes,  ot 
the  ordinary  public  school,  which  will  be  found  in  detail  in 
Appendix  A  (Regidations  of  the  Educational  Department, 
Scht^diUe  A).  It  includes  the  following  stdijects:— Reading, 
Writing  Arithmetic.  Grammar,  (Icogniphy,  History,  Drawing, 
Music,  Physiology,  and  Tempi Tanrc. 

"Public" School  Lejiving  Kxa ruinations  are  held  each  year,  at  b«avift| 
the  same  time  as  the  High  S<  hoijl  Kntrance  Examinatirins,  for  |*(^j^^"^ 
thoae  pupils  who  take  up  fifth  fonu  work.     The  main  object  of 
this  regulation  is  to  afford  the  pujuls  of  rural  scliools  who  cannot 
conveniently  attend  a  high  schiKil  an  iiieentive  for  higher  work. 
Only  those  pupils  are  eligil>le   for  this  exiimination  wlio  liav*; 
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|iassod  vht^  outTAnoo  oxaminatU>n,  uv  wiiu  hav«^  mmlo  at  lm«t  tho 
total  unrnber  of  mark 8  runniiwl,  anfl  aro  roconuneucled  by  the 
prin'-ipul  of  thti   jmlilic    s(4itvnl      Tho  exanmyuion  ^wp^vr^  am 

Erojtami:!  by  tho  KUuejition  Departineut,  and  tliu  quftstioiis  aro 
asud  upon  the  followmg  snbjecf.s : — Arithinetie  and  Mensuration 
(value  200),  English  GmnlinJir  and  Khotorit*  (150),  English 
Poeticnl  LiteratiifL*  (150),  Ku^Iisli  Composition  (100),  Histon^ 
(lOOX  Oeognipliv  (100),  Hook- keeping  and  Peniimnship  (1(X)) 
Drawing  (50),  lit'ading  (50);  there  are  besides  two  optional 
papers,  each  valued  at  75,  one  of  tliem  being  on  Tempemtjci? 
and  Hygiene  and  the  other  on  Agi'ieulture.  The  st-aiitlnrri 
recpnred  i8  one-third  of  the  marks  m  each  subject  and  oue-half 
o(  tlie  totftl  marks  obtainalile.  To  meet  the  cost  of  the  eKumina- 
tiun  a  fee  of  tmv  dollar  ih  rf!*:piin*d  of  eael»  <*anilidate,  and  the 
pipers  are  read  by  the  htspeetor  and  the  Pritkripal  of  iJie 
eonnty  model  sehoul  Any  pul»lir  school  pupil  who  has  pas^^ed 
ihe  high  scrhool  Kntrancu  I^jxamination  may  Ih^  a  candidate,  and 
a  special  grant  is  made  bv  the  l^^gislature  for  those  schools  that 
sncce&sfully  prepare  pupils  for  this  examination.  No  gnmt  i*s, 
however,  fwtid  to  a  s<'hi>ol  in  a  city,  town  or  village  where  there 
is  a  high  schot»l,  as  it  is  not  deemed  dcsirabU^  for  such  schools 
U}  take  up  this  work  To  pr**Vf*nt  tin*  jmn'or  eliisses  from  being 
negleettHl  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  two  teachers  be  emplovDcl, 
and  as  a  gnamtitee  of  ability  to  undertake  the  course,  the 
]irint!ipal  must  hrdd  **t  least  a  second -clas,«i  ccrtiticate," 

Popnl.ition  of  Ontario  (1801),  2, 1 14^^21  :  school  }>opulaUon 
5JM;^tM).  Total  nnmln-r  <»f  n'gistcrc<l  pujiils,  478404  (under  5 
1,387;  bclwi'en  5  and  12.  47(i,5H4;  over  12,223).  Avemge 
attendjuice^  27»H,451.  Percentage  of  avemge  attendance  to  total 
ntnnber  atten<ling  sehoc^l,  57, 

Classitication  of  pujals.  In  1st  Reader.  Partes  Lantl  II.,  170,360 
2nd  Reader,  00.024  :  ;ird  Reader,  07.00:i;  4th  Reader,  89,ti70 
5th  Reader,  20,847 

Xvnnber  of  pupils  learning  writing,  404,4ii0 ;  aritlmietio 
4(?9,00;^ ;  drawing,  447, 8 Ri :  g*^ogi'aphy,  34:3,750  ;  history,  245,370 
granunar  and  composition,  313,037 ;  temperance  anil  hvgiene 
210,770. 

Totad  mnnber  «if  pid»lic  school  houses,  5,587,  of  wdiich  2,374 
wt*re  brick,  487  stone,  2,355  frame,  and  371  log. 

Xundier  of  teachei's  employed  in  the  public  schools,  8.465 
(male  2.050,  female  5.809).  ()f  these  3,585  have  attended  a 
nonnal  sclu^n]  ;  470  hold  prnvincial  Hrst-claKs  certificates  or  lirst- 
clas8  eertifieates  of  the  old  County  Btmrd ;  3,41 4  hold  one  or  otlier 
type  of  second^'lass  crrtitieate :  4.333  hold  thinl-class  or  other 
certificate. 

hi  the  public  schools  tlu'  higb(^st  Siilary  paid  to  a  teacher  was 
1,500  dollars;  the  average  salary  cjf  male  teachers  3iHJ  dollars  and 
of  female  teachers  203  dollars. 

**  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ontario  liave  certain  educational 
privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Act  ol  Confederation,  All 
ratepayers,  no  matter  what  may  he  their  religious  belief,  are, 
however,  liable  Jo  pay  public  scliool  rates,  unless,  in  the  manner 
proA^ide<l    they  beeome  separate  sehoot  supporters.     The  tcmi 
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ks   well   na   ro   Boinini   CathoIiuH,      Ah   a    niatUH'   of  tiiit,   tho 

^.xcoption  to  tho  ^'ehttnil  fiuhlir  8»ih*>ul  systum  Ls  iiuntinud  diietly 

i»  {luiuan  l*uth<>lie8,  whtj  {\vsivv  It)  uNUtblij^h  nepuralu  aulnKjla  m 

'"vailitias  wliore  thtiir  Htippuvtera  are  sufficioiitlj^'  nnirM-ron,s  furijliu 

Jiirposi*.     It  \h  pr*>vi*li^(l  lliat  niiy  niiml»t'r  of  IumwIs  of  tlimily,  nt>l 

_pas  than  fivo.  Ueing  residents  of  llie  pliice  and  Ronutii  Catfialios. 

"may  iiinte  and  esttihliKh  a  ^epamte  srhool.     Such  nitepay(jv«  art* 

r<M|uiivd  lo  give  n<»tit'e  to  tlie  elerk  of  llie  Uiuniripality  uf  their 

itentioii  to  lieeoini*  .separate  school  .supporters,  and  they  are 

lien  exeiiipte<l  froiij  the  payment  of  rates  towards  the  piiblie 

chool  until  they  give  a  contrary  ootiee  to  the  same  municipal 

licer,     ft  iH  optional  with  a  Hotnan  (Vitholie  whether  he  ct^n- 

jinmr^  to  lx»  a  pubUe  sehool  snp]»urter,  but  iu  citit*s  antl  towns 

phere    se[)arate    Hehools    luive    l»een    established    most    R^^mnji 

tatliolies  have  be<'oniP  sup{)orterb  of  these  schtx>h.     In  a  few  of 

lie  rural  tli.striets,  and  espeeially  in  Kasteni  Ontario,  where  thevo 

[  a  eonsi<|enible  Freneh  element,  a  number  of  s^parttte  s^^huols 

ive  been  formed,  hut  in  must  eountii^  of  the  Province  the  largo 

of  the  people  nrv  Protestant,  iind  yutj-  fow  sepamto 

iiave  been  establishe<l.  .      . 

"  The  setmmte  schools  are  all  under  Government  inspection  and 

iifenerally  conducted  in  accordanee  witli  the  same  regulations 
le  public  Hcliools,  Like  the  latter^  thL<tf>-ai*€?  under  the  c^:>ntrol 
If  hcwmln  of  lniRt€H\H,  who  ^re  eleetinl  liy  the  separate  school 
lUppnrters.  The  teAebers.  except  tliose  who  an*  menibers  (»f 
f»rta in  religious  ordci-s.  are  rei|uirHl  to  coniply  with  the  mm o 
Uttgidutions  in  order  to  receive  certiiicates.  Ine  course  of  study 
ursmnl  by  the  pupils  in  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  the  pul^lie 
phiK*ls,  and  tlie  k»xt  iMKjks,  except  tli<Kse  for  religi<nis  in.striU'tjon, 
fe  in  many  infetamti^s  the  saTOC.  Sepiirate  scbuol  pupils  pass  the 
inie  entrance  exum [nations  as  pubbc  school  pupils  forauuiissiou 
•  the  high  schtuds,  and  both  classes  uf  sculmjIs  share  ill  the 
^iKlative  grant  in  proportion  t<i  llu*  iUtendan(*e/ 

STATISTICS  OF  SKPAlLVTK  srllOuLS, 
(i.)  lloMAN  Catholic* 
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''  One  of  the  most  valued  tea  lures  of  the  system  of  eduaition  in 
Ontario  is  tlie  extensive  provision  made  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Every  position  from  the  lowe.st  in  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  highest  in  a  collegiate  institute  must  he  filled  by  a  trained 
teacher.  No  teacher  of  a  high  or  public  school  receives  a  per- 
manent certificate  who  does  not  possess  qualifiejitions  of  a  three- 
xbld  nature  Hi)  seholai>;hip,  (2)  a  knowledge  of  pedagogical 
principle's,  and  (3)  success  shown  by  actual  experience. 

*•  Among  educationists  it  is  now  fullv  admitted  that  scholarship 
alone  does  not  tit  a  jx^rson  to  undi»rtake  the  duties  of  a  teacher 
Just  as  the  law*yer,  dLw^tjor  or  clegynian  receives  professional 
training  at  a  school  of  law,  mcHiicine  or  theologj^  so  it  hiis  come 
to  be  admitted  that  the  teacher  should  acquire  special  training  at 
a  normal  school  t^r  a  school  of  pedagogy.  It  wiis  formerly 
customary  for  tln^  candidate  ffU'  the  teaching  profession  to  obtain 
his  special  training  at  the  same  time  that  he  acquired  his  literary 
and  scientific  attainments.  Under  this  system,  normal  schoofs 
undertook  non-professional  as  wxOl  as  professional  work,  and 
chairs  of  education  were  established  in  universities  wliereby  the 
imdergraduate  in  arts  might  receive  such  instruction  in  the 
science  of  edufatiou  as  would  onahle  hiui  as  a  newly-fledged 
BA,  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  In  Ontario  there  is  a  clear 
seimration  of  the  professional  from  the  actulemic  (bourses.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  professional  training  of  a  teacher  should  be 
taken  up  after,  and  not  in  conjimction  with,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  at  a  high  school  i>r  uniA'crsity.     .     .     . 

**  A  person  who  desires  to  i^ecome  a  teacher  must  first  pass  the 
ordinary  departmental  or  university  examinations  w^hich  wiU  be 
hereafter  described.  In  this  respect  his  course  is  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  the  student  wdio  wishes  to  take  up  any  other  pro- 
fession. He  takes  up  his  English  Literature,  his  Altfebra,  his 
Botany  and  his  Latin  in  the  same  cla.ss  in  schtnil  or  college  with 
those  who  intend  to  become  farmers,  mechanics,  or  editors.  The 
successful  caudiiiites  at  the  same  university  examinations  are 
admitted  a  few  month  afterwards  without  any  further  non- 
protessional  tests— some  to  a  com^e  in  law,  some  t<}  a  medical 
school,  some  to  a  theological  college,  and  othei*s  to  an  institution 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  To  train  stu<lciit.s  how  to  teach  is 
not,  it  is  held,  tlie  province  of  university  or  high  school,  and 
the  gi-aduatcs  of  these  institutions,  no  matter  how  high  their 
scholarship,  ci»uld  not,  on  the  strength  of  their  diplomas,  hold 
positions  as  teachers,  It  is  contended  that  a  professional  school 
should  not  be  expected  to  give  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
branches  taught  lu  scIkhiI  ot  college,  and  that  its  functions  are 
better  discharged,  and  discharged  in  shorter  time,  when  its 
students,  before  I>eing  admitted,  have  finished  their  course  at 
university  or  high  school. 

*' Another  feature  which  characterizes  the  system  of  training 
teachers  in  Ontario  is  the  value  attached  to  '^experience.  It  is 
assumed  that  a  person  uiay  pass  his  university  examination,  and, 
after  taking  a  course  at  a  training  school,  fail  when  in  charge  of 
Ills  own  school     It  Is   held   that   the  coiu*se  for  teachers- in- 
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jtl  Jill  (jnliiiiirv  pmctico  sehuui,  tiiou^^h  vjiliiablc,  must 
uot'essiirily  be  .surromiiltHl  by  conclitioiis  more  or  les-s  arlificitil ; 
thai  there  cannot  be  given  trauiiiig  in  many  points  of  discinline, 
ami  that  the  lack  of  continuity  in  tlie  teacliing  done  by  stnuents 
stands  in  the  way  of  an  estitnate  bemg  nmdo  of  their  ability  to 
bring  on  pupils.  It  is  farther  contended  that  there  are  other 
uecessiiry  qualitications  for  a  teacher  which  can  be  accjuireil  or 
tesHted  onlv  by  actual  experience  ;  that  a  teacher  must  learn  how 
to  oroveni  liiniself,  to  *  j^et  on'  with  pupils,  jmrenls,  and  tnustees, 
and  to  show  that  he  is  capable  of  exercising  a  lar^e  amount  of 
'eonmiuTi  sense/  For  such  reiLsons  it  is  pr<»vided  tliat  no 
permanent  certificate  is  given  to  any  high  or  puolic  s<'hool  teacher 
who  lias  not  in  the  opmion  of  his  inspector  proved  himself 
siiccej^sfid.  The  lowest  grade  of  certificate  is  valiu  onlv  for  three 
years,  ami  the  holder  who  fails  to  *  work  up  *  for  one  of  a  higher 
grade  or  wh<»,  in  spite  of  his  scholarship  or  professional  training, 
shows  tluit  he  has  mistaken  his  calling,  is  oljliged  to  give  way  and 
allow  his  position  to  be  held  by  another.  It  is  moreover  felt  that 
in  a  large  grathnl  school,  where  imjR^rtant  administrative  ability  is 
ri:*onircd,  the  |)rincipal  should  have  first  shovv^n  his  etficiency  in  a 
suiK>rdinat.«»  p(»sition.  On  this  ground  the  B.A.  who  has  received 
his  professional  certificate  after  attending  the  School  of  Pedagogy 
must  serve  as  an  assistant  for  at  least  two  years  in  a  high  scnool 
or  collegiate  institute  before  becoming  eligible  for  a  henu  master's 
certificate.  In  other  words,  a  high  school  teacher  must  serve  an 
apprenticeship  for  two  years  before  he  can  get  the  highi'st  grade 
of  certificate,  and  the  public  school  teacher  has  a  similar  perifxl  of 
probation  before  he  can  secure  a  tirst  class  certiHi-ate.  There  is, 
at  the  same  titne.  every  incentive  held  out  to  the  energetic  teacher 
to  rise  in  the  pnifvssion.  Many  of  the  best  |Xjsiiions  as  t£*aehers, 
and  nearly  all  the  ]>ositions  as  inspectors,  are  hehl  by  those  who 
started  at  tin*  lowest  step  of  the  staii's. 

**  In  the  establishment  of  training  schools  it  is  assumed  that  tho 
dirterent  grades  of  schools — kindei-gartens,  ]>ulilic  schools  and 
high  schools — recpiire  tc^achcrs  of  tlliferent  t|ualifici\tions,  whose 
professiomil  attainments  should  begainefl  at  institutions  specially 
provHdefl  in  each  case  for  the  purpose.  With  this  view  there  have 
neen  established  in  Ontario  the  following  training  schools  for 
tejiohers : — 

"(1,)  Kindergartens,  including  the  local  schools  of  this  kind 
where  the  training  is  given  for  assistants'  certificates,  and  the 
prtnincial  kindergartens  connectcxi  with  the  nonnal  schools 
where  the  training  is  given  for  directors'  certificates. 

**  (2.)  I'ounty  Model  Schools^  where  all  public  school  teachers 
receive  their  first  professional  training,  and  from  which  thirtl  class 
c^rtiticuitves,  valid  for  three  years,  are  awarded 

"(3.)  Provincial  Nonnal  Schools,  for  thefurthertrainingof public 
school  teachers  who  desire  to  obtain  second  class  certiHciites, 
which  are  valid  for  life. 

•  (4)  The  School  of  Pedagogy,  for  the  tmining  of  those  who  desire 
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to  obtain  oertitiofttes  as  first  cdaisa  puhllo  school  toafhers,  A^sistatit 
high  sohool  teaohoi-s,  aixA  specialists  m  one  or  more  of  the  six 
ilo|UirtTijMntsntX1nssica,  Muthcinwili<*H,Enju'lish,  Moilirn  T  t's 

NHUirtU   Soiituco,  ajiil    tlio  OomrouiWLl  Cuiii's**,      Th<'  o( 

Pedagogy  hIhu  givt>?i  thu  profossioiial   training   whicli.  with    lUo 
noceiisarv  i^eholarship  and   expurient-e,  enables  iLs  gnuUiates  to 
obtain  siikst^GUontly  eertitieates  as  public  school   inspc^ctors   or 
prinripals  of  high  schools  and  collogiatt*  institutes, 
ICiiui srf^ar-  "  A  yoiioi,^  wuiiiaii  who  desires  U\  iMw^oine  a  re^ulitr  teaidior  in  a 

^  T.tfirhen**  Kinderj^arten  nmst  take  one*  year*8  trnininj^  at  some  lo«*4il  sehool 
of  tlie  kind  whi<'h  has  bc^eii  establishi'd  by  a  pnr>iie  seno<n  b«mr<l. 
If  she  is  intelli|^ent,  foud  of  yoinig  rhililren,  and  ready  to  rejul 
suoh  litemture  as  bears  on  her  work,  an  extA*nsivc  preliinimwy 
eoui-se  at  a  hit^h  school  is  not  essential,  but  shi*  will  be  all  tho 
better  ipmlified  i)y  having  Krst  attended  one  for  three  or  lour 
years.  After  the  year's  training  an  exaniinatinu  must  l>e  passtHl, 
condtieted  by  the  Kthteatiou  L>epartnient ;  but  the  eertitieat^ 
gained  only  qualitic^s  to  t^aeh  as  an  assistant  The  holder  of 
sueli  a  certificate  bei'onies,  however,  eligible  to  attend  either  of 
the  Dornml  Kindergartens  at  Toronto  or  Ottawa,  and  a  vtyars 
additional  course  there  is  required  in  order  to  olitain  a  eertiiicAte 
as  director.  This  eertiticate  cpialifies  her  tt*  t^fike  charge  of  any 
Kiuiiergartcn  cstahlished  by  a  Iniard  of  i>ublie  schoid  trustees/* 

"To  begin  tt*aching  in  aiiv  publit^  scliool  in  OiU^rro  it  13 
nece^ssary  to  olttain  what  is  ealleu  a  LhirtUcla.ss  certiticiite  from  a 
eountj  board  of  examiners,  and  only  those  are  eligible  tor  the 
exiimi nation  who  have  attemU^d  a  session  at  a  county  uimlel 
sehool  To  bi-  aduiittecl  ti>  a  course  of  training  at  one  of  thi^e 
i!islitutions  it  is  re'cessaiy  fo  have  tirst  pji-'^sed  the  high  sclicol 
primary  (*xaiuijiatiou.  TIm'  l»oard  uf  <'xaniiners  (Consists  of  ihe 
public  sehool  inspector  and  two  other  i)ersons  appointtxl  by  the 
county  council  holding  lirst-class  i*ertiticateS  and  actually 
engaged  in  teaclung.  They  receive  for  their  services  4  dollai's 
per  cliem  and  travollint^  exjH'Uses.  This  bfjard,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  iVpartment,  sets  apart  at  legist  one 
public  schiKil  in  e^tch  county  tor  the  training  of  tluVtl-tjlass 
toacliors.  The  course  of  study  for  the  pupils  is  the  same  as  in 
any  other  public  schoul.  Tliere  are  5J)  county  model  s^rhools  in 
Ontai'io,  and  the  average  number  of  studentsin-training  at  each 
is  about  :^0.  A  grant  of  150  doUai^s  liy  the  Legislature  and  an 
additional  150  dollars  by  the  cf>unty  eoini<nl  are  juade  to  each  of 
these  institutions,  mainly  to  assist  the  tnistees  to  provi<le  an 
efticient  staff  The  course  of  pnife.ssional  training  extends  over 
about  four  months— from  iSeptendier  to  D(:*ceiul>er  The  time  of 
the  teachers-in-tmining  Ls  t^iken  up  with  (1)  ohservariou  of  tlie 
work  done  by  the  regular  teachers.  (2)  |)ractice  lessons  given  to 
the  classes  or  to  sections  of  a  class,  and  (3)  criticisms,  discussions 
of  methi>ds,  and  lectures  bv  tin?  pnn<-i])al  on  pedagogical 
principles.  A  third-cltuss  certitif^ate  is  valid  for  otdy  three  years. 
and  if  the  holder  has  bv  that  time  nt»  higher  non-professional 
attainments  than  a  high  sehool  primar\'  certificate  or  if  he  has 
not  been  successftd  in  teaching,  he  is  not  eligil>le  to  enttT  a  normal 
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riohool.  imtl  may  lio  obllgcicl  to  rotiro  {Vum  Uin  ^  i,     Thus 

ll^j^uUtion  is  lmscH.1  on  tho  priuuiplt?  that  a  Mto  i '  ftliiniUl 

I  be  givcu  Uj  ho  tmclK»r  until  ho  13  triud  by  tho  uuly  tiuc  U?st — 
i;rtml  of  *"Xn*'nuare,  The  irhjtujt  is  to  im^vont  iurvmi|Jt?tent  prrsunH 
L>m  holding  [)ositioiis,  and  by  <'»lk"riu,Lf  th«.*ir  surviwg  ut  low 
'iialaries.    shutting    out    cn^rgotic    teiichers    und    injuring   Ihu 

Bchools. 

**  It  was  intondod  that  as  far  as  possihir*  thh'd-cLuss  tcHchtTK 
lilioiild  ho  assisUuits,  and  tho  iuti-ntiim  has  liui-n  cihsmed  in 
iriticii  and  towns,  hut  thi?  supnly  of  sfH/ond-clasH  teachr-rs  is  not 
'Vcl  sutticiunt  to  t'ontino  tnird-<'kK.s  ttwhei>i  tti  ^uhorrlinatc 
w.i!iitii»ns  in  rural  districts,  wlioro  there  is  oftfo  only  t)ne  teac  her 
in  eaeh  si'hool.  It  is,  however,  iinite  eoninion  tor  third-tda.ss 
ti^ichers  to  have  passed  the  junior  leaving  or  even  senior  lt*aving 
■  ition   before  attt'iiding  a  eounty  nirKlel  Hi-liooh  and    llic 

L  iueiiiiou   thus  gained  l)y  a   three  or  four  years' pruviuun 

ti^udunee  at  a  hisJ^h  school  or  eollcgiate  institute  gives  cvt-n 
to  rund  schools  a  class  r»f  young  men  and  women  earnest  in  their 
work** 

*•  To  havi*  a  permanent  licenei^  to  tivK'h  in  a  public  school  it  is 
m»c<*5;Hary  to  obtain  nl  least  a  second-class  certibcate.  T]n*s  ccrti- 
i  iircd  only  by  tcarlicrs  who  have  attendeil  the 

i  lid  passed  an  examinationat  t  he  close  of  the  ses.sion. 

The  examination,  which  is  both  writ  ten  and  practical,  is  f^onduftcd 
hv  ins|^»ctoi's  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  tlic  Minister  of 
F^ducation.  In  addition  tu  those  tests  a  tavourahle  \r\H\Yt  fnMii 
the  principal  of  the  normal  scliool  is  also  ess</nlial. 

"Two  normal  schools,  with  lar^je  model  or  practice  schools  as 

ilMijuncts,  have  been  cstahlisheil.  one  in  Toroiitt)  and  the  ot1i<T  in 

r  CHliiwa*    There  are  two  sessions  «'ach  year,  ai id  onl  v  ^  h<  >sv  stn< lents 

are  acbuittixl  who  have  passed  the  high  school  junior  leaving 

examination,  and  who  have,  as  reported  l)y  tlie  inspector  under 

whom  they  have  served,  Uuight  sur(*essfnlly  one  year  as  thiril- 

hchss  teachers.     It  is  customary,  however,  for  the  stndents  to  have 

^taught  two  or  three  years  before  being  admiticd  to  the  normal 

jichof>l     With  this  experience  in  their  own  sehools.  after  bavin «j 

-hntl  their  ureliminary  professional   training  at  a  county  uu*del 

Lieh4M>I  nun  ^ntli  tlie  scholarship  gained  previously  by  thiini  or 

four  years'  attenditnee  at  a  high  sehool  or  collegiate  institute,  the 

ti»a<'herH'in'trainingof  thenonlial  s<  hools  occupy  valuable  vantage 

iffniuml  in  the  acquisition  of  pedagogi<*al   knt>wlcdgc  and  pro- 

leHKioTial  skill     In  order  still  further  to  continc  their  attention 

during  the  susmon  to  practical  work  anil  tlic  discussion  of  principles 

and  methods,  a  preliminary  entrance  examinatioTi  nuisthe  jTias.se«l 

on  most  of  the  woks  prescrilx^d  for  tlie  course. 

•*The  work  of  iIm'  pupils  of  the  model  schools  is  in  burmony 
with  that,  of  oniinary  public  schools  and  several  of  the  early  weeks 
of  the  session  are  partly  emriloyed  by  the  ntmual  school  students 
in  observing  the  teaching  none  by  the  regular  tea<di(^rs.  Sib- 
sequently  they  are  required  to  tiike  charge  of  the  model  school 
^clakseii  under  the  immediate  direction  and  criticism  of  these 
achers  and  with  the  advantage  of  lectures  from  the  masters 
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of  the  n(»rmal  schoc^ls  on  Psychology,  the  Science  and  Hlstrjry  of 
Ediutatioiiaunl  the  tipplieatiou  of  the  geiieml  principles  of  Fecliigog}' 
to  the  methods  of  instruction  peeutiur  to  each  brancn  of  stiuly.  The 
important  aim  of  the  normal  scliool  course  is  not  to  train  teachers 
to  oecome  imitators,  liut  rather  to  encourage  individuality  and 
self-rchanco,  not  to  cruise  them  to  Ijecome  rue<:^hanical  or  the  slaves 
of  methods,  hul  to  lejid  thorn  to  tmderstaud  the  principles  upon 
which  all  *jfood  teaching  and  school  management  are  based    A  li*int 

100  students  attend  trach  normal  school  every  session." 

Inspection,  ''The  system   of  Education  in  Ontario  makes  pmWsion  for  a 

thorough  inspection  of  all  <  la,sses  of  schools.     Siiioo]  inspe<'tion 
■  is   needed   (1)   to   enforce   the    general   rules   and    regulations 

^^^-^  siinctiooed  by  the  school  authorities,  and  (2)  to  sec  tliat  the 
^^^H  pro[)er  methods  of  instrui'tion  are  employetl  and  that  the  teaching 
^^^P^  18  maile  etfcctive.  In  order  to  secure  proper  supervision  it  is 
^^M  necessary  that  the  inspei'tor  should  he  wrll  <ptalitied.  and  that  ho 

^^M  should  he  invested  with  sutHcient  authority  to  enforce  the  pRv 

^^m  scribed  regulations.     It  is  nssume<I  that  no  person  is  yualitied  for 

^^U  this  imporUmt  position  who  is  not  posscssorl  of  a  wide  range  of 

^^H  scholarship,  and  who  has  not  had  several  yuixrs  of  experience  as 

^^M  a  tcjicher.     Without  tlie   latter,  there  can  be  no  guanintee  of 

^^M  fitness  to  deal  with  the  many  details  of  school  management,  and 

^^H  witliout  the   former  there   would  be  a  hw*k  of  that  culture  and 

^^1  broadness  of  view  wliich  scholarly  attainTuent^  are  presumed  to 

^^B  give.     The  public  school  inspector  retpjires  a  knowledge  of  the 

^H  work  of  elementary  schools.     Exj^erience  gaincHj  only  m  a  high 

^^M  school  will  not  stittice.     The  following  is  the  regulation  r<\gurding 

^^^^         tlie  ipialitications  of  public  school  inspectors: — 

^^^^^  Any  f>ei*a<ai  with  five  years*  successful  exj^erience  an  a  teiiolie»\  of  which 

^^^^^  at  lea^t  three  years  aliafl  have  b«*en  in  a  imhliL"  8di<»f»l  ;  who  huhls  eitliLn- 

^^H  H| ^ec ia I ist 's  n* * n - j ►  re f essiot uil  h tar* i h r i k  < >1  ^tui n e<  1  « > n  a  1  ''^n i v e nsi t y  e.\ av a i n a t ion , 

^^H  or  a   Degree   in    Arts    from  any    l/nivei-sity    in   Ontario,  witli   tir-Ht-clasti 

^^^^  graduation  honours  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  recognized  de[urtrneuts  in 

^^^^H  snrli  University  ;   and  who  has  |ias,sed  tlie  examinations  of   the  Ontario 

^^^^^H  Normal  Collf^ti  for  a  speiialiNt's  L-ertihc*ate,  sliall  hd  entitled  tu  a  eertifieute 

^^^^^^  as  an  ins|jector  of  fad_»hi'  seiiouls, 

^^m  "  It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  have  these  officers  electe<l  by  a 

^^H  popular  ATjte,     Other  elements  tluin  those  of  titness  might  then 

^^H  deterruine  the  iipprnntuient.     The  high  tpmlitications  required 

^^M  limit  the  nnudn'r  of  <'Mnditbit<»^  nnd  shut  out  the  onliniiry  *  oHice 

^^m  seeker'   from   the  list    of  appliinnts.       I'onnty   insperttirs   are 

^^H  appointed  by  the  coiuUy  councils,  and  city  inspectoi's   by   the 

^^B  puolic  school   boards.     V\Tien  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  position  is 

^^m  generally  tilled  by  appointing  some  tear  her  with  the  prescribed 

^H^  cpiiilitications,    w6o,   l>y    ability   and    application,    has  gnined    a 

^^B  reputation  in  his  profession. 

^^H  "  The  n  in  oval  f>f  an  inspector  seldom  occurs.     It  is  providixl 

^^M  that  t!ie  county  or  citv  ins|x!ctor  cannot  be  dismissed  «»x<'t-pt  by 

^^1  a  two-thirds  vote  of  tfie  council  or  board  appointing  him,  unless 

^^1  for  miscoufluct  or  inetticiency,  in  which  ease  lie  may  be  dismissed 

^^V  hy  a  majority  vote,  or  liy  the  Lieutenant-tTOvernm'  in  t'ouncil 

^^B  It  is  cpnto  customarj''  for  inspectors  to  hold  their  positions  ibr 
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mtw^  trian  twi  lity  yoiirs,  and  wlum  t\\v.y  keep  themiaclvo*?;  alireast 
of  the  odiicaiiunal  progress  of  the  eountry  tlioy  hecoine  iiioro 
tiRefiil  with  ineri'iiseil  exjH:Tience.  By  hi«  intercoiirfte  witli  the 
members  of  the  Tnimieijml  councils,  trustee  boards,  and  the 
teachers  of  his  di.striet.  the  position  of  an  inspector  is  a  most 
important  om*  for  exercising  tnrfMijLrh  his  soholarsnip,  professional 
attinnnients.  jind  character  u  vaJiiablo  inttuencx^  upon  the  pupils 
of  the  pnhhc  schools, 

•'TIm*  statute  requires  each  municipal  coun(*il  ot  a  county  to 
ap|>oint  an  inspet^tor  of  pnbhc  schools.  If  tliere  are  more  than 
<pne  htmdred  and  twenty  schools  in  the  county  the  council  must 
apjjoint  two  inspet-^tors.  The  salary  of  county  inspectors  varies 
from  about  900  t^.»  l.HOO  dollars  accordinp  t<j  the  nund»er 
of  schools.  The  nnninoun  rati'  is  10  dollars  for  each  teacher, 
and  5  dollars  of  tins  is  paid  by  th»*  Li^tirisl«^ture.  In  cities,  if 
tlicre  are  more  tlian  tkree  liundred  teachers,  two  inspectors 
must  be  appointed.  In  some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  most  of 
the  towns  the  coimty  inspector  is  also  inspector  of  the  city  or 
town  schools.  It  is  usual  in  these  places  for  the  priuciml  to 
perforni  many  duties  pertaining  to  the  origan iziiti cm  of  the 
scJiools  that  would  otherwise  l>e  dis(dian^'e<!  by  the  inspector 

"'  In  the  larjjer  cities,  where  the  inspector  devotes  all  his  time 
to  the  service  of  the  board,  the  salaiy  varies  from  about  1.2(W 
to  3,000  dollars,  the  Legislature  allowing,  as  in  the  e^se  of  county 
si^hixds,  5  dollars  for  each  teacher. 

*" .  .  .  In  the  system  of  edumtion  for  (hitario  there  has  been  a 
Mulir'ioiis  dixision  of  responsibilities  anionic  different  authorities, 
^liat  lias  largely  added  influence  for  goo+1  to  the  position  of 
insi>ect-or  is  the  fact  that  he  is  free  from  many  of  the  duties 
assi^ied  to  su(*h  an  otficer  in  some  other  countries.  He  has 
notliinj^r  to  do  with  the  authorixatiim  of  text  books  or  the  tixing 
of  courses  of  study.  He  does  not  engap^  the  teafdiei's,  but  in 
niral  schools  it  is  quite  custoniary  for  trustees,  in  selecting 
teachers,  to  srek  his  advice.  In  cities  his  recomnK*ndntions  are 
almost  invariablv  sought  Ijy  the  committee  of  the  board  to 
whom  the  selection  of  teachers  is  assigned,  and  it  rarely  happens 
thttt  the  trustees  ignore  his  opinion  on  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

'*  The  inspector  is  not  required  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  licensing  teat-hers  in  (hitario.  By  entrusting  this  duty  to  a 
lK>ard  of  examiners  he  is  stived  from  the  'pressiu'e'  that  might 
otherwise  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  grant  eertiticiites.  He 
lias,  however,  as  <'hairman  of  the  board  of  examiners,  a  proper 
influence  in  prevriiting  int^^mpi^tent  persons  from  entering  the 
I  *u,  and   without   his  apjo-oval  no  teacher  in  his  inspec- 

1  un  attend  a  normal  sih<M»l,     It  therefore  follows    that 

ipt'«^t*jrs   have   power    to   block    incompetent    teachers  from 

xnving  pennanent  certiticates. 

"  The  inspector  is  also  relievcnl  from  a  more  embarra.ssing  res- 

nsibility— that  of  determining  the  academic  qualifications  of 

pplic(Uits  for  teachers'  certificates.     This  duly  is  entrusted  to  a 

ird  of  examiners,  acting  not  under  local,  lait  under  iirovin- 

]  authority.     The  aim  luis  been  to  place  the  inspector  in  such 
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a  position  as  will  enable  him  to  give  his  best  thoughts  and  efforts 
to  the  most  important  duties  of  school  supervision  and  to  have 
his  tenure  of  oHi(*e  so  seciirtHl  that  he  need  not  fear  being  dis- 
turbed so  lontj  us  he  disehnrgcs  his  duties  energetically, hone.stly, 
and  judiciously. 

*'lhe  Ednnitituia!  Assoeiiition  f  if  Ontario  has  been  m  existence 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  meets  during  the  East^T  holiday* 
tor  the  n5iuling  /irul  diseussiou  of  papt/rs  relatuig  to  various 
cjuestions  of  edueational  interest  The  meetings  of  this  body 
have  done  much  towards  giving  diref*tiou  to  the  school  legislation 
of  the  Provin^'c.     The  associatirm  may  be  regjarcjed,  in  fact,  as  an 

*  Edu*'atinnal  Parlianient/  It  receives  a  grant  of  2(M>  dollars  a 
year  from  the  Legislature;  and  its  proceedings  are  pu hi isluetl  for 
"the  information  of  its  members,  liesides  the  sessions  of  the 
general  association,  very  many  valuable  papei^  are  read  and 
tliseussed  in  sections  of  that  b<xly.  In  this  wav  there  have  i>een 
organized  sections  for  the  kindergartners,  puhfic  school  teachers, 
high  school  teachers,  tniinmg  school  teachers,  inspectors,  etc. 
There  have  also  been  formed  associations  for  the  advancement  of 
classics,  mathematics,  mmlem  languages,  and  science.  The  high 
and  pubHii  schottl  trustees  have  organizcfl  a  j^rovincial  ni>so<nation 
which  lias,  in  like  uianner,  contrif)Ut<'cl  mncti  to  nietliscussiim  of 
oilucational    questions.       It    is    now    a    section   (d    the   general 

*  Educational  Assot^iation/ 

''  liesidcii  the  provincial  associiitiou,  there  is  oi-gauized  in  each 
county  or  iDs|)e(loral  district  a  *  teachers*  institute '  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  instruction  io  methods  of  teaching,  and 
tor  discnssing  e<lucational  matters,  subjtM-t  to  the  regulations  of 
th(i  Kducation  Department.  A  tyrant  of  25  dollars  is  paifl  by  the 
Legislature  to  each  institute  and  the  county  or  city  gives  a  gmut 
of  an  equal  amount.  Many  of  the  associations  have  valuable 
libraries  of  pn^fessional  works.  The  public  school  inspector 
t-akes  a  leaduig  purt  in  the  work  of  these  comity  associations, 
and  he  is  generally  aided  l>y  tlu*  more  experiencHxl  puhlie 
Heh(x>l  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  the  one  or  more  high  sehooLs 
or  collegiate  institutes  situateii  within  his  district.  A  director 
of  teachers*  institutes,  appointed  by  the  Education  Department, 
frequently  attends  these  meetings,  and  very  often  other  prominent 
pei-sons  arc  invited  to  give  addresses  on  ediu^ational  ti*pics.  Tlio 
uiain  object,  however,  is  to  have  discussed  petlagogical  principleg 
and  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  enable  teacliers  to  *  eomparo 
notes'  regarrling  their  daily  duties.  r>r.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  felt 
it  to  Ik?  necessary  that  his  pupils  should  '  drink  from  a  running 
stream  rather  than  from  a  stagntrut  pnol.'  .  .  ,  In  cities 
the^e  associations  often  meet  monthly  under  direction  of  the 
inspector.  Sometimes  he  tinds  it  desirable  to  have  teachers  of 
the  sjime  grade  meet  together.  These  institutes  have  also  had 
the  ertect  of  cnmting  greater  interest  in  school  work  among  the 
general  public," 
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^^^H                IL  Secondart  Education.  H 

I    "  Witli  \\w  r^ppruval  of  the  LirnL-Governnr  in  Coimcil  hi^^li   Hieh 
ki'bools  limy  1m' c\stalilhslic(l  hy  thr  i-uimdl  nt' Jiny  eoiinty,  iti  tiny    ^<!^"""l*<' 
P»umi<'i|wtlily  rtmUiirnii^^  not  fewrr  lluiii  diin  tlicnisund  inhabitants. 

If  twti  i»r  nutvv  innnirimliti»'s   fovu\  a  dislricl,  vvitli  iiii  jidjarrnt  J 

iiicorjiomtocl   village,  a  liij^h   school  may  hv  rsUihtishfd  in  sn<»Vi  I 

falbtni-t  if  it  cuiitatUM  at  least  throe  thousand  inhabitants.     Each  ■ 

^Sistrict  is,  however,  generally  conHned  to  one  nnuuLMimlity.     The  I 

inimieipal  eouneil  of  a  eity  nuiy  estiiblish  as  many  nigh  schools  ■ 

an   it   may  (k-eni    exjuxlient,   subject    to    the   approval    of    th<  ■ 

Liout.-riovernor  in  Conneit     Tlie  following  are  Uie  recpiirements  I 

of  a  high  sehcMjl,  and   the  (iov<*nnncnt  giunt  may  be  withJie!*!  if  I 

,  it*s  erticieney  *>r  the  recpurements  are  not  inaintaiueil:  -  ■ 

I              U)  No  connection  with  a  public  school  aft  regards  preniisei^.  H 

I              (2)  A  dte  of  at  Icasit  half  an   acre   in  extent,  well   fenceth  well  H 

I          drained,  planted  ttitb  Hhade  troe^s,  and  suitably  piMnided  with  walk-.  H 

I            in  frriut  Hud  reat^  H 

I              (3)  A  playground,  and  all  other  nt5C€*irtary  proviMicju  toT   pliyaical  ■ 

^^B      (4)  A  wall  or  other  uit^anH  r>f  supplying  pui^e  drinking  watei.  H 

^^^        (5)  Wrtter-cl* i?^eU  fnr  the  aexe^*,  Heparate  and  in  tk?jmrat^»  yard)*,  and  H 

I            |ih>iierly  scrt^entnl  from  observation.  H 

I               (6)  A  bnihlin),'  larger  etitju^^di  to  provide  lunple  acronnai»d!iti(»?i  jfor  H 

■           ^''very  pnjiil  in  attemlaiHe,  with  all  nece-vSiSiiry  prnvisinn  for  light,  heat,  H 

I          and  vcntdatinn^  and  two  entrances*  with  covered  porches.  H 

W             (7)  Suitatile  sepamte  cloFik  nxim^  for  \my^  and  gyfhy  furniture.,  de«»kH,  H 

t           blark-huards,  and  ma|i8,  api^iratUH,  and  library  (i\  reference  of  the  H 

I           maximum  vulue  ruco^iiiied  for  achotjh  with  two  niniiteiu  H 

I              (H)  A  principal,  and  at  lea«t  two  asaiatanta.  U 

'•  CWlegiate  institutes  are  nejirlv  the  same  a.s  high  sehtadn  an   Vo\\eg\n,ie 
ri^ganls  the  regnlutinns  by  whi(di  tlu^yare  goviTned  They  rueeive    InRtitate*^. 
largergrantsfi'omthe  Li^t^ishiture  in  view  oi  the  superior  ecpiipnient 
required  tor  their  estiiblishment  and   the  noceHsity  of  emploviug 

teachers  of  higher  attainments,  and  a  greater  number  of  t^eni,  m 

ilian  for  high  HchooLs.   The  following  is  the  provision  of  the  statute  H 

luider  which  a  high  seliool  may  beeaiue  a  eollegiate  institute: —  H 

I                 On  the  report  nf  the  Minint^cr  of  PMucation,  and  ?<ubjoct  to  the  H 

I           regulationH  of  the  lOdutation  Deiwirtment,  any  higt^  hcIukjI  having  H 

I            (I)  Kuit^dblo  school  huildings  out  huihlings  groiUKb  and  applianiCH  H 

I            for  phy^ieal  training:    (-J)  a  library,  rontaininir  Htaridard    hook.s  nf  H 

I            reference    in    the    t*nhiects  of  the   hi^di  ;ich<K>I   cuiriciduni  ;    (3)   a  H 

I            lalH>nit/)ry,  with  the  tuvL-MJiary  ehemicnlM  aral  apiuiratUH  inr  teaching  H 

I            the  idenients  i^t  fin    Heieiice^  ;  (1)  a  staff  of  at  lea^^t  five  teachers,  H 

I            four  heiui?                      one  in  each  of  tlie   follr>win^r  dc)*artuient-i :  H 

I            Cla^^^lr,  ^t;ll  I               ,  Natural  Science,  Modem  Langnu^*2»s  iueludin^  H 

I           Kr                i  any  une  of  the  staff  being  a  HpecialiHt  in  the  Connnercial  I 

I            Di  I                     (fi)  such   other  afisistants    as    will    gjcure  thorough  I 

I           infttructivin  in  all  the  sultject^  nn  the  curriculum  of  studies  approved  ■ 

I           by  the    EducatLon    Department  for  collegiate   instil uteg  ;   may  be  I 

I           const! tn ted  a  cfjllegiate  institute  by  order  of  the  LieutLnant-Govemor  ■ 

L          in  Council.  fl 
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"  The  regnluti(nis  hIsu  provide  : — 

(1)  No  high  sl'IkkA  nbal]  be  raised  to  tlie  status  of  a  ccillegiAi 
institute  without  siicb  a  minimum  equipineut  in  the  way  of  library  J 
physiciil  and  chemical  apffanitus,  ^iiiiia.^imii»  maps  and  glolses,  asl 
18  the  niaximuiTi  recogniHed  for  high  schools  with  Ifiree  or  more 
masters." 

(2)  Any  colle^ate  institute  that  fails  to  comply  with  the  c*:>nditiona 
prei?<?ribetl  herein  for  the  ,statu?^  of  a  collegiate  matitute  may^  on  iht 
joint  reix>rt  of  the  high  scIkkjI  innpectors,  be  rednced  to  the  rank  of 
a  high  8ch'wjL  and  deprived  i>f  the  si>eciiil  le<i^8lative  gi'ant,  at  thfl 
ilistu*5tion  of  the  Minister  of  Hdneation." 

rnist€OJ*.  **  Each  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  is  managed  by  a  boarfl 

of  Inustees,' whose  duties  are  similar  Lo  thosi?  of  pnblit*  schouhy 
Each  hoanl  consists  of  at  least  six  tnisteos,  nnd,  exciept  in  thdl 
case  of  cities  and  tovv^is  sepirated  from  the  coimly,  three  of  these 
are  appoiiitr-d  by  the  conuty  council,  anrl  three  by  the  comicil  of 
the  town  or  villagi?  where  the  bigh  school  is  situated.  If  the 
district  is  composed  of  more  than  one  mmncipality.  then  each  ol 
these  mimicipahties  is  representixl  on  the  high  sch«xd  Iwiard.  In 
towns  separated  from  the  county  all  the  trustees  are  ap|xdnte 
by  the  town  council.  In  cities  the  council  also  appoints  all  thi 
trustees,  and  if  two  high  schools  are  established,  twelve  trustei 
are  appointed,  and  if  more  than  two,  tlie  council  appoints  eighteen 
trustees.  Each  trustee  so  appointed  holds  ottitc  generally  for 
three  years.  Two  otlier  trustees  bidding  otbee  for  one  year  may 
he  ad(ied,  one  liy  the  piddic  sc^hool  boiu-d  and  the  other  by  the 
siwrate  school  hoard  of  the  city,  town  or  incorporated  village 
whirc  the  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  is  situated.  High 
school  trustees  cannot  be  members  of  the  nnmicipal  Louncil." 

*'  The  cost  of  each  high  school  and  collegiate  institute  is  mad^ 
up  uf  the  expenditure  recpured  for  *  PermaTient  Improvements 
and  *  Maintenance.'     The  former  of  these  nmst  be  met  entirel 
by  the   district    or    mimicipality,   and   consi«?ts   mainly   of    tho 
expenditure  for  school  site,  building,  furniture,  and  euuipment. 
The  lattor  (^4>nsists  of  the  usual  outlay  for  the  salaries  ot  te^ichers 
and  id  her  officers,  repairs,  fuel,  stationery,  and  sundry  expenses 
for  ordinary  school  purposes,  and  is  met  from  four  stairces,  viz,  :i 
(1 )  Government  grants  ;  (2)  county  grants  :  ^3)  district  or  uuinL 
cipal  grants;  and  (4^)  fees  of  students. 

"(1.)  Government  grants  to  the  high  schools  and  collegiato 
institute  are  mainly  based  on  the  efforts  made  by  tho  locality.  If 
the  local  exjR'nditure  is  go*Mb  a  correspondingly  liljcnd  grant' 
may  k^  expected  from  the  Legislature,  so  tar  as  the  annual  appro- 
priation will  allow.  As  a  mininunn  each  high  s<diool  receives  a  tixed 
grant  ot  375  dollars,  an<l  each  collegiate  institute  no  MflditionnI 
grant  of  275  (hdliirs.  On  the  condition  and  suitability  of  the 
premises  a  high  sidiool  is  etititled  to  a  maximum  grant  of 
150  dollars  and  a  collegiate  institute  to  one  of  200  dolhirs.  For 
equipment  there  is  a  maximum  grant  of  200  dollars  and  one  oj 
600  (lollars  on  the  basis  of  salaries  of  the  teachers,  Tlie  remainder 
of  the  grant  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  average  at  tendane© 
The  grants  in  fidl  vary  from  about  500  dollars  to  1,800  dollars  on 
the  basis  thus  outlined. 
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"(2.)  Tlie  rounty  conneil  is  required  to  make  u  grant  to 
WM^h  high  school  or  collugiato  institute  in  the  county  otpiul 
to  the  j^rant  made  bv  the  Legislature.  This  grunt  is  intended 
to  nject  the  cost  of  instruetion  lor  eonnty  pujiils ;  that  is,  for 
xhvm^  puj)ils  of  the  county  who  do  not  reside  m  the  municipality 
nr  district  wliere  the  high  j^eho^^l  is  situatol  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  e  puvalent  of  the  Government  grant,  would  not 
l>e  sufficient  to  meet  the  eost  of  uiuintenanee  for  comity  pupils. 
And  in  that  ejise  the  eounty  is  1  in  hie  for  whatever  a^lthtional 
amount  is  neeessary  to  meet  its  sharr  of  tht^  t^ost  of  inaintonant'e. 
'Hie  principle  involved  in  this  part  of  the  statute  is  that  the 
coimty  should  pay  for  the  education  of  county  pupils, 

"(3,)  After  the  county  and  legislative  grants  have  been  received 
whatever  further  sums,  in  acldition  to  any  fees  whieh  have  been 
paid,  may  be  re:iuired  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance,  must  be 
made  up  by  the  municipality  or  district  where  the  high  school 
is  situated,  on  the  requisition  of  theTrustee  I^^iird.  itndiT  the 
provisions  iif  the  Act  the  miuiicipal  grant  raisc<l  for  iIuh  puri^ise 
18,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it^s  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  If,  for  inst*inee,  there  are  as  mauv  county  as 
rt!sident  pupils,  the  county  and  district  pay  e<nial  sliares  of  the 
tsost  of  maint^enance  aft^r  deducting  the  legislative  grant. 
Should  there  be  any  dispute  ius  regards  these  amounts  the  Act 
provides  a  ready  settlement  Ijy  arhitratiiin. 

"(4>)  CViunty  cnuneils  niiiv  renuire  a  portion  of  the  liability 
of  the  county  Xa%  Ik*  paid  f»y  the  i^ounty  pupils  in  fees  not 
exceeding  one  dollar  \k*v  UKmth,  tlie  fee  bemg  uniform  for  all 
high  schools  in  tbe  county,  Kesi(k'nt  pupils  may  also  lie 
rerpnred  by  the  boanl  to  imy  fees,  thus  lessenmg  the  amount  to 
be  raised  by  the  municipality.  It  thus  follows  that  the  <pirstion 
of  free  high  schools  is  left  to  Ik*  determined  by  each  looility,  and 
it  hits  lM*en  ftamd  that  this  option  is  more  satiHfa<*t(»ry  than 
making  all  higli  school  free  bv  Act  of  Parliament,  nr  tixing  a 
uniform  fee  for  the  Provincte,  Von^residcnt  pupils,  that  is  those 
from  other  countless,  must  pay  such  tws  as  the  board  deems 
expedient,  but  such  fees  must  not  be  gre»iter  than  the  cost  of 
maintenance  or  less  tlian  those  of  county  punila  Of  the 
128  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  48  of  tliem  are  free, 
and  the  fees  in  the  others  vary  from  2,30  to  2ti  dolhirs  per  year/* 

**  A  uniform  examination  is  h(4d  every  vf>ar  about  the  tiT"st  of 
July  for  admissivin  to  high  schools  afitl  collegiate  institute's. 
Each  high  schoi>l  has  a  Ixiard  of  examiiiiM-s  for  the  purpose,  con- 
sisting of  the  priMci]>al  of  (.he  high  school,  the  public  school 
in!i[>ectx>r,  luid  two  (pialilied  teachers  who  have  no  pupils  at  the 
examination,  one  Iwjing  appointed  by  the  public  school  bojird 
and  the  other  bv  the  separate  schtnil  Ixmrd  of  the  city,  towi^,  or 
village  where  the  high  schtx>l  is  situated.  The  examiners  are 
paid  1  dollar  per  pupil  for  their  services,  and  the  cost  may  be 
mot'  by  fees  from  the  candidates  or  by  the  county  and  district 
for  their  respective  sharei^.  The  examination  papers  are  prepared 
by  the  high  school  inspectors  and  public  and  sepf»rate  school 
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inspectors  appointed  bj*  the  minister  of  education  and  sent  in 
sealed  envelopes  to  the  presiding  examiner,  t<:>  he  opened  during 
tlie  hours  of  the  examination.  Only  those  pupils  who  pass  the 
examination  and  whose  adniiHsion  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
high  schocjl  inspectors  can  he  admilteil  to  a  high  school  or 
coUegiate  institute.  The  examiniition  is  baseil  on  the  course  of 
the  fourth  tbrm  of  the  public  schools,  and  includes  the  following 
subjects  and  values  r—Reading,  50  marks ;  drawing,  50 ;  neat- 
ness, 35;  writing,  50;  orthography,  30;  literature,  100;  arith- 
metic, 100;  grammar,  100;  geography,  75;  composition,  100; 
history,  75.  Optional  {mpers  are  set  in  temperance  and  hygiene 
and  agricidture,  each  valued  at  75*  The  standard  reqnu*ed  to 
pass  is  one-thinl  in  e-ach  suliject  and  one-half  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  marks.  There  is  also  proA^sion  for  recommending  in 
case  of  taihire  the  following  classes  of  candidates  r — (ti)  Those 
who  fail  to  reiich  the  st-andard  prescribed  in  some  subject,  but 
who  make  considerablv  more  than  the  aggregate  marks  required^ 
and  {b)  those  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners,  on  account 
of  age  or  for  some  sfx^cial  reason,  should  be  recommended.  The 
reasons  shoukl  be  set  forth  in  each  case.  The  rei>ort  of  the 
board  of  examinei*s  and  the  answer  [mpei's  (to  provide  tor  any 
appeals)  are  sent  to  the  Eduojition  Dopiirtment.  The  regidations 
also  provide  for  the  provisional  adnussion,  during  the  interval 
between  oxannnations,  of  pupils  who  were  unable  to  he  present 
at  the  regular  examination,  and  who  would  suffer  if  not  allowed 
to  attend  a  high  school.  Certificates  are  granted  to  all  pupils 
whose  admission  htis  lieen  confirmed  by  the  high  school 
inspectors.  About  20,000  candidates  annually  wTite  at  the 
entrance  exauiination  and  alxtut  half  that  number  piss." 

Number  of  collegiate  institutes,  37  ;  high  schools,  93 ;  total, 
130. 

Nimil>er  of  pupils  enrolled,  23,301 ;  percentage  of  average 
attendance,  60. 

Number  of  teachers,  57L  Average  salary  for  principals,  $1,177 ; 
for  assistant-s,  $814.  The  salaries  of  sijeciabsts  in  collegiate 
institutes  range  from  about  $1,000  to  $1,500.  The  cost  per 
pupil  is  about  $34,26. 

''  The  origin  and  development  of  the  system  of  examinations 
conducted  oy  the  Education  Department  may  be  readily  vmder- 
stood  by  considering  the  general  aims  of  wTitten  examinations. 

"(L)  Examinations  funnsh  valuable  aid  to  both  teachers  and 
students  regarding  the  nmnner  in  which  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  taken  up.  They  tend  to  give  direction  to  the  teach- 
ing, and  to  prevent  fanhy  methods  of  instruction  and  a  conse- 
quent  waste  of  time  and  energy.  It  is  held  that  a  proper  system 
of  examination  does  much  to  improve  the  discipline  of  school  or 
college,  and  that  wherever  exammations  are  ignored  the  moi'^ih 
of  the  institution  will  be  found  weak  and  the  edtication  inferior. 
In  Ontario  the  aim  has  been,  by  making  physical  training 
compulsory  and  by  emphiisizing  the  inculcation  of  high  moral 
principles,  ccMieduce  to  a  minimum  the  possible  evils  of  examina- 
tions, aqd  to  gxiArd  ca^^fuUy  their   education*!  value   while 
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uiilmng  them  for  other  purposes  for  which  their  application  is 
indispensable. 

*'  (2.)  Examinations  are  serviceable  as  tests  lor  the  promotion  of 
piipila  ITiey  aro  almost  essential,  but  do  not  supply  the  only 
Aita  for  this  pur|x>se.  In  the  schools  of  Ontario  promotions 
»re  generally  made  by  the  principal,  aide<l  by  the  members  of 
his  staff'  The  principal  ana  his  assistants  prepare  their  own 
questions,  and  hold  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  tenn.  The 
promotions  are  not,  however,  base*!  entirely  on  *'  i>crcentages  " 
gained  at  the  final  exjuninations.  The  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly 
dnsR  records  arc  also  taken  into  account,  and  to  some  extent  the 
geneml  estimate?  made  by  the  teachers  as  t/>  the  nupirs  industry 
and  ability.  Evidence  of  pcrwer  and  fitness  to  begin  the  wfirk 
erf  a  higher  class  is  recc^ized  as  the  main  consideration  in 
deciding  upon  the  promotion  of  a  pupil. 

The  pupds  in  either  a  high  or  pubhc  school  may  be  pmmoted 
from  time  to  time  and  reach  the  highest  l\jrm,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principib  who  is  resiKmsible  for  the  organization 
of  his  classes.  No  pupil  is  obliged  to  take  any  examinations 
other  than  those  prescril>ed  by  the  priucipah  and  parents  are 
left  free  to  have  their  children  write  or  not  at  the  deprtmental 
or  aov  other  examinations.  It  is  found,  however,  desirable  and 
expedient  m  practice  to  modify  this  feature  of  school  organization 
in  view  of  the  third  object  of  examinations/* 

*M-^^)  Examinations  aro  held  for  the  purpose  of  granting  certi- 
ficates that  have  a  qualifying  or  commercial  value.  These 
cannot  be  left  to  be  awarded  by  the  teachors  or  other  local 
authorities  of  each  school  To  do  so  would  furnish  no  guarantee 
of  uniformity  in  stjmdards,  and  without  such  uniforuiity  the 
value  of  the  certificates  granted  woukl  be  slight.  The  estimate  of 
teachers  may,  however,  receive  consideration  in  special  cases 
where  a  candidate,  through  sickness  or  other  cause,  clearly  failR 
to  do  himself  justice.  Unilbrmity  is  sc<*ured  by  the  system  of 
departmental  examinations  adopted  for  the  entire  Provmce.  It 
is  also  found  convenient  for  teachers  in  high  schools  to  utilize 
generally  the  departmental  exaininations  for  purposes  of  pro- 
motion, and  the  regulations  regarding  the  mode  by  which  these  are 
conducted  have,  moreover,  m  view  the  direction  given  to  the 
teaching,  and  their  consequent  educational  eftect  upon  all  the 
pupils  of  the  schools. 

*'  In  short,  the  aim  of  the  system  is  to  secure  at  the  same  time 
ihe  three  objects  of  exaininations  here  mentioned,  and  to  lessen, 
.85  fiwr  as  possible,  the  evils  that  are  said  to  be  associated  with 
testa  of  this  kind.  The  method  is  nractiadly  a  combination  of 
the  systems  of  admission  to  college  by  certificate  and  by  exami- 
nation. 

*'  The  plan  adopted  in  Ontario  ha^  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  examinations.  For  instance,  the  high  school  entrance  exami- 
nation is  conveniently  used  by  public  school  teachers  as  a  test 
for  promotion  to  the  fifth  form,  and  the  high  school  primary  and 
leftvmg  examinations  serve  as  promotion  examinations  to  higher 
fonps  m  the  secondary  schools, 
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*'  Soiue  yofirs  ago  in  Ontario  each  of  the  four  or  tive  universities 
held  its  own  niutriciiLition  examinations.  The  law  society,  the 
metlical  council  and  the  divinity  schools  had  their  own  entrance 
examinations.  There  were  besides,  examinations  held  for 
admission  to  normal  schnois  and  other  training  institutions  for 
teachers,  Denlistry.  pharmacy  and  engineering  each  had  its 
own  test-s  for  admission  to  a  course  of  study  for  these  pn>tassionii. 
What  made  matters  worse  was  that  the  courses  pre.scril:M3d  wert^ 
nnt  hjised  on  a  common  cnrricuhuu,  the  exii  mi  nations  were  held 
;it  ditfbrcnt  p<»riods  uf  the  high  school  term,  and  pupils  were 
under  the  expense,  in  most  ciises,  of  going  from  home  in  order 
to  writ-e  at  any  one  of  these  examinations. 

**  This  condition  of  atfeirs,  so  annoying  to  high  school  teachers 
in  the  organisation  of  their  classes,  has  been  entirely  changed  by 
having  proscribed  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  all  tne  schools,  by 
tlie  adojvtii>n  <if  a  system  of  uniform  examinations  for  the  Province, 
and  l>y  tlie  arcHptance  on  the  pirt  of  the  different  imiversities 
itml  the  Viirious  learned  bodies  of  the  certiriciitcs  awanled  by  the 
Education  Dcpirtment.  The  examinations  are  held  at  the  sjime 
time  and  on  the  same  paper's  in  every  high  school  and  collegiate 
institute.  The  student  wlio  jmsses  the  examination  may  secure 
a  certiticate  uv  certificates  which  will  admit  him  as  a  matricvdant 
to  any  university  in  the  Province  :  to  the  school  of  practical 
science;  to  a  course  of  study  in  law,  niedi(*ine,  dentistry,  or 
phannacy;  to  a  course  of  theology  in  any  divinity  school,  or  to 
a  coimty  model  school,  or  some  other  institution  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teacliers. 

*'  The  exjiuiiuHtion  ]>apei*s  are  prepared  liy  exauimers  qualitied 
by  cxptM'iiMK'i^  as  teachers  in  high  s<'.h<H>ls  or  universities  Uy  set 
suitable  pu[MTS  To  avdid  narrowness  in  styh*  the  examinei's  are 
selected  fmni  a  wide  held,  juid  are  changed  from  time  to  tmu\ 
The  answer  papers  of  candidates  are  read  by  university  gradu- 
ates ivctnally  engaged  in  teaching.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
papers  are  vnlued  by  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  same 
work  in  their  owti  scliools,  and  whose  pupils  are  cuindidates  at 
the  same  exaiinnation.  The  regulations  make  such  necessary 
provision  as  prevent^s  any  identification  of  the  papers  read  by 
any  of  the  associate  examiners, 

'*  An  important  feature  of  the  examination  system  in  Ontario  ia 
that  a  stuclent's  calling  in  life  need  not  nec-essarily  be  deieiinined 
by  the  course  taken  up  in  school.  If  he  has  no  special  object  in 
view  but  to  secure  a  good  education,  no  better  plan  is  open  to 
him  for  this  purpose  than  to  strive  to  gain  a  hign  school  leaving 
certificate.  Shoidd  lie  afterwards  decide  t*>  enter  a  university, 
or  to  take  up  a  professional  course,  he  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
necessaiy  passport,  vvithoiit  being  oliliged  to  turn  again  to  his 
books  and  prepare  for  an  examination, 

*'  The  course  of  study  for  Form  I.  in  high  schoi>ls  is  pi-escrilw.'d 
with  the  object  of  requiring  all  students  to  receive  at  lii'st  a 
good  business  education.  The  object  in  view  Ls  to  guarantee 
that  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  students  will  not  suffer 
by  having  undue  attention  given  to  subjects  required  for  entering 
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tlie  professions.  The  exaiimiHtions  that  may  be  held  in  the 
jumor  chi&ses,  or  Fi»rm  L,  are  ]vft  ahnost  i^ntirely  to  tho  teachers. 
Those  students  who,  in  addititai  to  the  requireiiients  in  other 
subjects,  show  proficiency  in  reading,  drawing,  and  the  cominer- 
ciiil  course,  receive  conitncnMal  certiti€ate.s  signed  by  the  principal. 
A  student  who  receives  a  high  school  connncn^ial  certiticate  iias 
taken  about  the  sarae  course  as  a  pupil  from  the  elementary 
schools  who  has  passed  the  public  school  leaving  examinalion. 

*'  Examinations  arc  hel<l  annually  in  July,  ui  the  courses  of 
studv  prescribed  for  Forms  II.,  III.  and  IV.  of  high  schools. 
Canaioates  who  pass  the  examination  for  Forms  1,  and  II.  receive 
high  school  primary  certiticates:  for  Forui  III.  high  school 
junior  leaving  certificates,  or  univei'sity  nuitriculation  ccrtiHt^ates ; 
and  for  Form  IV„  senior  leavinti:  certificates,  and  iverhaps  uuiver- 
Rity  matriculation  certmciites  w^ith  honours, 

"  The  highest  positions  in  the  teaching  profession  are  open  only  The  ^hooi 
to  the  gTiiduatea  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  This  institution  is  ^^  I'edagogj 
hx'-ated  in  Toronto,  and  in  it  are  trained  the  first  class  public 
school  teachers,  the  assist-ants  aritl  principals  of  high  schools  and 
ctollegiate  institutes,  and  the  jmblic  school  inspectors.  Its 
iniporUinee  may  be  seen  from  the  additional  fact  tiiat  only  first 
class  te^achers  are  eligible  to  be  appointed  principals  of  county 
nioilel  schools  or  members  of  county  boards  of  examiners.  Tlie 
iissoeiate  examiners  for  the  departmenul  exanu'nations  must  be 
university  gniduates  actually  engaged  in  te^iching,  and  this  pro- 
vision pnictiuxlly  leaves  the  work  of  reading  the  papers  in  t  he 
hands  of  persons  who  have  piissed  through  the  School  of 
Pedagog}\ 

''The  graduates  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  are  in  tact  the  t/jachers 
of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.    As  high  school  teachers  iliey 


educate  the  students  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  as  print^iuals 
of  UKKlel  schools  they  give  the  professional  training  requireu 
first  of  every  public  school  teat^her.     At  the  department^d  cxami 


nations  they  may  be  Siiid  to  guanl  the  avenues  for  atlnnssiou  to 
the  imiversities  and  to  the  professions,  and  at  county  board 
examinations  they  are  the  jutlges  of  the  qualificiitions  of  those 
who  become  third  class  teachers.  In  fact  their  infiiience  as 
inspectors  and  tcjiehers  is  so  far-reaching  as  to  extend,  it  may  be 
said,  to  the  entire  half  million  children  attending  the  scIumjIs  r»r 
the  Province. 

'*  To  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Pedagogj*  it  is  necessary  for  a 
student  to  have  at  le4[ist  a  high  school  seui(»r  leaving  certificate. 
A  large  nund>er  of  its  students  are,  however,  B.A.'s  of  the  various 
universities  of  the  ProvTUce,  many  af  tliem  being  graduates  of 
high  honour  standing.  Teaclicrs  who  hold  second  class  ccrtifi- 
c^it^s  frtKm  one  of  the  normal  scliools.  and  have  tauglit  two  yciirs, 
are  exempted  from  attendance,  but  umst,  like  otliei^,  lioM  senior 
leaving  certificates  and  jmss  the  final  examination.  When  they 
piss  ttiis  examination  they  receive  first  class  public  school 
teachers'  certificates,  whicti  also  qualify  them  to  teach  ris 
a^Hsistants  in  bii^di  schools.  Third  class  teachers,  whn  have  taught 
three  years  and  bt>l'1  senior  leaving  certificates,  by  attending  the 
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School  of  Pedagog)^  and  passing  the  exainination,  are  entitled 
likewise  to  first  class  public  school  teachers'  certificates.  The 
other  certificates  granted  qualify  only  to  teach  in  high  schools  or 
collegiate  institutes,  but  first  class  certificates  answer  for  both 
piuposes. 

**  As  in  the  case  of  the  normal  schools  the  course  of  study  is 
almost  entirely  professional  Besides  observation  of  the  teaching 
done  in  the  provincial  inodel  schools,  including  the  kindergartens, 
an  important  part  of  the  course  consists  of  model  lessons  given 
by  the  lectiu'ers  and  pmctice  lessons  by  the  student^s  themselves 
who  are  formed  into  classes  for  the  purtiose.  It  is  held  thiU 
nuich  valuable  tniining  can  be  given,  and  many  requisites  of  a 
good  teacher  tested,  before  he  is  allowed  to  Uiku  charge  of  a  class, 
even  as  an  assisUuat.  The  ability  to  show  the  loj^cal  arrangement 
of  a  subject  to  be  taught,  to  recognise  the  salient  pointii  10  be 
brought  out  in  a  presentation  lesson,  to  show,  as  a  teacher, 
accumcy  of  language  and  grasp  of  the  matter  to  be  taken  up 
before  a  class— these  antl  kindred  ebaracteristics  of  a  good  teacher 
sliotdd,  and  may,  l>e  acouired  before  any  chance  is  given  to 
experiment  on  a  class  of  high  schcml  pupils.  Those  who  desire 
to  become  specialists  in  collegiate  institutes  must  first  pass  the 
non-professional  examinations  required  at  the  university.  For 
tbeui  an  additional  course  of  training  is  provided  in  methods  and 
a  higher  standard  is  exacted  at  the  professional  examination, 

"  \Vlien  a  tejit-her-in^ mining  sliows  that-  he  possesses  good 
teaching  ability  he  may  cunjplijte  the  course  in  half  a  year,  but 
in  many  instances  a  year's  work  is  foimd  necessary.  He  then 
passes  the  examination  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  and  enters 
upon  the  practical  part  of  his  training.  The  "  Interitn  Certificate  " 
which  he  receives  tpialifies  him  to  teach  for  six  niontlis  in  aAy 
high  school  or  collegiate  institute.  He  is  thrown,  as  any  regular 
assistant,  upon  his  own  resources,  and  lie  receives  the  advice  and 
*iupportofan  experienced  principal,  who,  as  a  ride,  if  te^iching 
abdity  is  exhibited,  desires  to  retail n  him  as  a  permanent  member 
of  his  staft*.  At  the  close  of  t lie  halt  year  those  who  have  been 
thus  servi'ng  their  "apprenticeship"  are  rcqnirtHl  to  pass  a 
practicid  examination  in  teaching,  condueted  by  the  high  school 
mspectoi-s  or  other  persons  apptMuted  by  the  Minister.  If 
successful  they  receive  permanent  certificates,  but  if  they  have 
proved  themselves  failures  in  the  work,  they  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  profession. 

The  holder  of  an  assistant's  certific^ite,  if  a  graduiite  in  arts  of 
a  British  or  Canadian  univei*sity,  who  has  taught  successfidly 
two  yeai*s  in  a  high  school,  is  entitled  to  a  priiicipai's  certificate, 
and  if  before  or  after  this  he  qualifies  oy  examination  as  a 
specialist ,  he  lias  gained  the  highest  certificate  awarded  by  the 
Department. 

'*  About  100  students  attend  the  School  of  Pedagogj*  each 
session/' 

"  The  inspectors  of  high  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Govern-' 
ment,  and  are  selected  from  principals  of  *x>llegiate  institutes, 
\^'ho   have  attained    the   front   rank   in    their  profession.     Thd 
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tmpartatnt  fiinctions  of  the  secondary  sebuols  and  the  regulations 
under  which  they  are  conducted  render  their  inspection  a  matter 
which  Jarffoly  affects  elementary  as  well  as  higher  education. 
.  ,  ,  It  ha.s  been  fully  ueknowledged  hy  edncuhonLsts  llmr 
work  of  this  kind  to  he  pru|w'rly  jH*rfonnid  must  In*  assigned  U> 
experts  practically  engaged  a&  teachers  in  high  scliool  or  uni- 
versity. The  high  school  inspectors,  like  tlic  piihlic  schtwl 
in^)ectors,  are  also  largely  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
Ijoensing  teachers.  ITiey  havc^  however,  and  properly  so,  a  voice 
like  puDlic  school  instnictors,  in  preventing  inconijjetent  personji 
fft»m  entering  the  profession. 

"'  The  high  school  inspectors  have  thus  been  enabled  W  devote 
their  energies  to  the  proper  work  of  supervision,  and  acting 
imder  regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  their  otticial 
viBits  have  tended  nuieh  to  improve  tlie  character  of  the  schools. 
Their  reports  to  tnistees  have  in  a  few  yeai*s  brought  about 
CTeat  improvements  in  the  accommodations,  large  additions  to 
me  libraries  and  apjmmtus,  and  superior  appHimces  for  physical 
training.  More  satLsfactory  still  has  teen  tfie  advance  made  in 
the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  stafts    .    .    . ' 

III.  University  Education. 

Hijitari/  of  the  Ihiivermty  of  Tmrynto  (from  thr  University  of 
Toronto  Calendar  /arl896-9'7X — The  movement  which  endetl  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Univeisity  of  Toronto  as  the  centre  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  Province  of  OnUirio  originated  with 
General  Simcoe'  the  First  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  who 
repeatedly  expressed  his  conviction,  both  before  liis  deptirture 
from  Englamf  and  also  during  his  term  of  office  (1792-179t>), 
that  the  best  int-erest^s  alike  of  the  Government  and  oi^  the 
inhabitants  demandeil  the  establishment  of  a  l^niversity  in  Upper 
Canada.  It  was  not,  however,  duntig  liis  administration  tnat 
the  project  assumed  a  detinite  form. 

In  1797  the  Legislative  Council  and  Houne  of  Assembly  in  a 
joint  arldress  to  King  George  III.  asked  '*  that  his  Majasty  woidd 
be  graciously  pleiised  tc»  direct  his  Govenunent  in  the  Province 
to  appropriate  a  certain  portion  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown 
03  a  fund  for  the  establishment  an<l  supp«^rt  of  a  respect^ible 
Grammar  School,  in  each  district  thereof;  and  jJso  a  C^jllege  or 
University  for  tlie  instruction  of  youth  in  the  ihrtcTcnt  bnmches 
of  liberal  knowledge."  To  this  address  a  favourable  answer  was 
transmitted,  and  the  acting  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Hon.  Peter 
Russell,  was  directetl  to  determine  the  manner  and  character  of 
the.,  appropriation.  In  accorr lance  with  this  retpiest  the 
Executive  CoimcU  of  Upper  Canada  reported  on  the  Ist 
December,  1798,  that  im  appropriation  of  500,000  acres  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  suppoi-t  and  maintenance  nf  four  Grammar 
Schools  and  a  University.  For  the  foundation  of  the  latter 
nothing  was  done  until  1827,  when  a  Royal  Charter  was  gninted 
fof .  the  establishment  at  or  near  York,  as  Toronto  WiLs  then 
called,  of  a  college  *'  mth  the  style  and  privilege  of  a  University." 
to  be  calleil  "  King's  College,"  having  for  its  endowment  tliat 
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iHjrtion  of  rh©  grant  of ''  waste  laiidK  "  onj^iuully  provifletl  for  the 
University  in  the  report  iilx)V('  refiirrcnl  to.  These  lands  were  in 
1828  exchanged  for  225,044  acres  uf  Crown  Reserves,  .  .  .  . 
The  opening  of  the  College  wiis  delayed  fr»r  fonrteen  years.  In 
etjTisoquence  of  public  representations  on  llie  sectarian  character 
of  the  College,  all  religiuiis  tests  were  abolished  l>y  an  amended 
wtiich    passed    the    two    Houses    of    the    Provincial 


charter 

Legislature  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  1837.  In  1842 
tlie  affairs  of  the  University  had  assnnie<I  such  a  condition  as  to 
render  its  oi-ganisaiion  possible,  and  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine, 
Law  and  Divinity  were  established.  In  that  year  the  erection 
of  the  College  Buildijig  wa.s  begun.  In  1843  the  tirst  niatricuhi- 
tion  of  students  took  place,  and  inaugural  addresses  and  lectures 
were  delivered  on  the  8th  and  *Jtli  June  <»f  that  year. 

The  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  amended  charter  of  1837 
had  (continued  after  the  opening  of  the  College  in  1842,  owing  to 
efforts  math*  to  tlefeat  the  pui-pose  of  the  amendment,  and  in 
1849  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  effected  important  mrxlifif^tions 
in  the  constitution  of  King's  College  wiiereby  all  instruction 
in  Divhiity  was  discontinued,  and  a  larger  nicasure  of  public 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  instituted,  througn  the 
formatifJM  of  a  Senate,  of  which  a  nund)er  of  the  members  were 
appcjintefl  by  the  Crown.  The  name  was  now  changed  from 
that  of  the  Univci-sity  of  King's  College  to  tliat  of  "  Tlie 
Univei-sity  of  Toronto." 

Tlirec  years  afterwards  the  University  underwent  a  further 
transfbnnation,  bv  which  the  Act  of  1853  abolished  its  Facidties 
of  Medicine  and  Liiw,  and  divided  its  functions  between  the  two 
newly  oi'ganised  corporations  of  the  *  Uiiivei-sity  of  Toronto" 
and  '*  University  (Vdlege."  To  the  Senate  were  assigpied  the 
duties  of  framing  the  curricidmn,  holding  examinations  and 
admitting  to  degrees  in  Arts,  Law  and  Medicine,  while  t^o  the 
President  and  Professors  of  UniverKity  College,  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  corporation  with  special  powers,  were  assigned  the 
teaching  in  Arts  and  the  entire  (liscipline  and  control  of  students. 
The  models  followed  in  the  recirgamsation  of  the  LTniversities,  it 
was  claimed,  were  the  LTniversity  of  London  and  University 
College,  London,  both  of  w^hich  had  then  been  only  recently 
estahlisheti  For  thirty *tbur  yeai-s  the  ITniversity  of  Toronto 
anri  University  C'ollege  performeil  the  fimctions  respectively 
itssigned  to  them  by  this  Act  ,  ,  .  and  for  thirty-four  years 
the  constitution  of  the  two  corporations  above  mentioneil 
remaine<l  unchanged.  Other  collegiate  botlies,  principally 
<lenoniinational  scliools  of  theologj\  entered  into  aftihation  with 
the  L^niversity,  and,  with  regard  to  their  esj>e(ial  requirements, 
the  course  of  study  in  Oriental  Ljinguages  was  augme!ite<l ;  but 
the  Faculty  of  Universit)'  College  continued  to  ao  the  work  of 
instrnction  for  nearly  all  tlie  st^udents  in  Arts  who  presented 
them.selves  for  examination.  The  candidates  for  examinations 
and  degrees  in  Medicine  were  trained  in  medical  schools  in 
affiliation  with  the  University,  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Jaiw  the 
examinations  were  based  upon  text-books  prescribed  by  the 
Senate,  without  teaching. 
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In  1887  Ixjth  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Uiiiversit.j* 
College  were  reTnodelletl  by  the  University  Fcderution  Act. 
The  inaiti  object  of  renewecl  legislation  was  to  secure  a  more 
unifonn  standanl  of  hit^her  education  by  the  nnion  of  the 
various  denominational  imiversities  of  Ontario  with  the  Pro- 
Tincial  University,  Since  the  proclamation  of  the  Act,  Victoria 
University  at  Cobcjurg,  reprcsentini^  the  Methodist  Inxly,  has 
entered  into  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
governing  tMxly  of  this  institution  is  now  rupresenttxl  on 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  it>8  graduates  elect 
representatives  to  the  same  body,  and  b>'  the  removal  of  the 
faeidty  and  students  of  Victoria  Universitv  to  Toronto^  the 
Union  of  the  two  Universities  has  been  ejected.  Under  the 
Federation  Act,  the  thculogi<al  colleges  also,  formerly  in 
afliliation  with  the  I'^niversity  of  Toronto,  have  become  fedemted 
colleges,  and  enjoy  incrciised  repre^sentation  on  the  Senate. 

*'The  faculty  of  University  College,  by  the  Act  of  1887, 
consists  of  professors  arid  lecturers  in  Classical  Languages  aiul 
Literature  (iiiclnding  lecturers  in  Ancient  History),  Oriental 
Languages,  English,  French,  German,  and  Moral  Philo.stjj>hy. 
All  other  portions  of  the  Arts  course  are  iussigned  to  tlie 
Faculty  of  the  ITnivei-sity  of  Toronto,  of  which  the  lectures 
are  made  equally  availalJe  to  the  students  of  Univej*sity 
College,  and  those  of  all    federating  universities  and  colleges. 

.  .  ,  .  A  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  T university  of  Toronto 
was  established  innnediatoly  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  in 
1887,  and  teaching  is  imparted  in  all  bmnches  of  medical 
science.  All  the  advantages  of  the  Faculty  <if  Arts  are  available 
for  the  students  in  Medicine,  and  the  hiboratorics  of  the 
scientific  departmenJs  are  utilised  e(|ually  by  students  in  Imth 
faculties. 

In  1888  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  study  of  scientitic 
meth*>ds  of  farming  by  the  affiliation  of  the  Outario  Agricultuml 
College,  and  the  adoption  of  a  curriculum  tif  stucly  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agi'ieiiliurc.  Simihirly  an 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was 
instituted*  as  a  consequence  of  the  attiliation  of  the  lioyal 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario.  The  College  of 
Phannacy  was  subsequently  atlmitted  to  atiiliation,  and  with 
the  extension  of  the  same  privileges  to  tlie  Toronto  College 
of  Music,  a  curriculum  of  study  wa*s  prfmared  for  the  degi*ee 
of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The  School  of  Practical  Science  was 
atBliated  in  1889,  and  jjniduates  of  the  S^diool  are  specially 
eligible  on  certain  conditions  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Applied  Science  and  of  various  degrees  in  Engineering  in 
the  University.  By  a  recent  enactment  of  the  Senate  a 
curricidum  was  pn^scril>ed  leaditig  to  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  of  Pedagog)'. 

Thus,*  "the  highest  institution  of  learning  m  Ontario  controlled 
by  provincial  authority  is  the  University  of  Toronto.      It  is  the 
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copestone  of  the  educational  structure  ...  It  is  ch^gar^Uy 
sustained  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  has  a  large 
body  of  devoted  graduates  representing  all  the  leading  religious 
denomimLtions.  .  .  ,  It  is  a  conservative  force  eiiardiiig  the 
edue^itional  citadel  from  ill  advised  innovations,  and  at  the  sanie 
time  an  agent  of  progress  and  onlightcnment    .    ,    /* 

"  The  entire  system  of  education  m  Ontario  has  been  established 
with  the  object  of  making  good  citizens.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
state  is  benefited  by  havmg  its  educational  fiicilities  brought  as 
nearly  as  possible  within  the  reach  of  all  With  all  our  public 
schmils  free,  and  our  high  schools  either  free  or  available  oy  the 
payment  of  comparatively  low  fees,  the  University  of  Toronto 
also  opens  its  doors  on  easy  terms  to  all  students  who  pass 
the  matriculation  examinations  .  .  .  Accepting  the  honest 
convictions  of  those  favtHu-able  as  well  as  of  those  adverse  to 
denominational  oversight  in  the  trainingof  youth,  the  University 
Federation  Act  hua  presented  a  solution  of  a  problem  at  one  time 
embarrassing  to  statesmen  and  dangerous  to  the  progress  of 
higher  education/' 

'*For  many  yeiirs  the  University  experienced  repeated  changes 
in  its  h>cal  habitation  as  well  as  in  the  scone  of  its  Ifunctions.  'flia 
stately  pile  which  forms  the  centre  of  tiie  cluster  of  collegiate 
buUdmgs  devoted  to  tho  work  of  the  Univei*sity  was  partly 
de.stnjyeil  by  tire  some  years  ago,  but  it  Iims  since  been  recoD- 
structcit  with  many  internal  improvements.  Considerable  extension 
has  bcenetlected  in  the  mnnbors, c^ipacity.and  adequate  equipment 
of  the  lecture  rooms  and  labomtories.  Much  at  tention  has  alsp 
been  given  to  improvements  in  lumting,  lighting,  and  ventilatioii. 

'*Th6  new  school  of  l*iology,  ivhich  harmonises  in  structure  with 
the  University,  is  one  of  the  luindstJinest  antl  most  substantial 
buildings  un  the  (Joittinent  devoted  to  that  defmrtnient  of  science. 
Its  corridors,  lecture  rooms,  and  laburatories  are  of  a  very  spacious 
character.  The  t*entral  portion  is  assigiied  to  the  University 
Biological  Museum.  This  contains,  in  addition  to  other  collections, 
an  extensive  and  valuable  series  nf  prepiiraiions  used  for  illufl^- 
trating  the  lectures  in  animal  and  vegctublc  morphology  and 
embryology. 

**  To  tho  south  and  east  of  the  University  stands  the  School  of 
Prfictical  Science,  a  large  four-storey  btu'Uling,  where  students  have 
extensive  tacilities  t\>r  gaining  protioienL-y  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  applied  scit^nce.  The  accummodatiun  has  in  view 
extensive  courses  in  chemistry,  mmeralogy,  assaying  and 
engineering. 

"  A  new  building  for  chemistry  was  }>rovidcd  in  1893  to  the 
west  of  the  Hcliool  of  Practical  Science.  This  building  is  in  the 
fonu  of  a  quadrangle,  with  the  lecture-rooms  on  one  side  ai^d  the 
laborat>ories  on  the  other.  There  is  laboratory  accommodation  ior 
200  students,  and  the  lecture-rooms  hold  aliout  HbO.  .  .  ►  , 
Between  the  School  of  Biology  and  the  University  has  recently 
be^n  completod  the  new  library,  on  plans  emipracing  the  mo^t 
recent  improvements  derived  from  tne  experience  of  leading 
universities  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,     It  contains  a 
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proofroom  to  acconamodate  120,000  volumes,  a  reading-room 
commodate  200  students,  and  seminary  rooms  for  various 

P'^'^^artments  of  instruction. 
The  large  number  of  ladies  who  have  of  late  years  taken  up 
B.  A.  course  gave  rise  to  a  project  for  the  erection  of  a  residence 
women  attending  the  University.  A  suitable  site  has  been 
offered  for  the  purpose  by  the  University  authorities  and  a  number 
!of  the  <jitizens  of  Toronto  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the 

l^t;* 

^■By  legislative  enactment  the  Provincial  University  consists 
^Vthe    University  and   University  College,  which    liave  their 
IR^pective   functions.      Various  b<xUes  are  entrusted    with    the 
management  of  these  institutions, 

1.  The  Cf'otvn. — ^The  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  continues 
to  be  the  Crown,  from  whom  emanated  the  charter  that  erected 
the  University,  All  aDj>ointments,  theretbre,  rast  with  the 
tenant-Governor,  ana  all  statutes  of  the  Senato  U\  be  binding 
t  receive  his  approval  All  property  is  vesteil  in  tht*.  (.'rown 
is  managed  anu  administered  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
emment. 

The  BcMinl  of  TruMfen. — Tliisb«Klyis  entrusted  with  general 
ers  as  to  the  manat^eraent  rif  the  endowment,  ami  uiuisists  of 

members,  viz..  tne  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chimcellor.  the 
ident  of  University  College,  tive  members  elected  by,  but 
necessarily  menii>ers  of,  the  Senate  of  the  University,  and 

menibers  electe«l  by,  but  not  necessiirily  membei's  of,  the 
buncil  of  University  College. 
3.  Thr  Setudr. — This  Ixxly  con^sists  of  (a)  e,r-(»^cio  members, 
by  appointed  members,_jiiid  (c)  elected  members,  making  *>1  in  all 

tunction  of  the  Senate  is  the  gent^ral  adnnnistration  of 
University.  It  has  to  do  with  the  appuntmcnt  ot  examiners, 
prescribing  of  courses  of  study,  the  fixing  of  standards  for 
riiuation,  thegrantingof  degrecs,and  mav be  said  tAy  ^ve  general 
[jtion  as  reganls  the  policy  to  be  pursucdf  in  University  matt-ers. 
Chancellor  is  elected  by  tlie  graciuates  and  the  Viee-Chancellor 
hosen  from  actual  meml>ers  of  the  Senate  at  its  tii*st  meeting 
r  a  triennial  election. 

Ccmritcdtinn. — Convoctation  consist.s  of  the  whole  body  ot 

uates  of  the  University  in  all  its  facidties.  It  elects  the 
ncelli>r,  and,  in  divisions  according  to  faculty,  it  elects  mem* 

of  the  Senate  as  its  representatives  in  arts,  law,  and  medieina 

residt  of  its  disciLssions  is  not   binding  on  tlie  Senate,  but 
be  communicatcil   t*»  that    VknIv    for  iichOn    to   l>e    taken 


i>rt;ftfiiiatioo* 
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The    Universitij    ( uunc^/.—This    body   is   composed   of  a 

aident,  who  shall  also  be  president  of  the  University  College, 

the  professors  in  the  University*     It  has  full  authority  and 

K)nsioility  of   discipline  over    all    students    in  relation  to 

Jfessors  and  other  teachers.      It   has   also  entire  authority 

Bpecting  the  societies  and  associations  of  the  students.     Ail 
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otHcers  and  servants  of  the  University  are  also  subject  to  its 
authority,  and  on  its  report  the  laboratory  foes  to  be  paid  by 
students  are  determined  oy  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
6.  Thf  Coartf'd  (ff  lln'fverHiiy  College, — Like  the  University 
Council,  this  IkkIv  has  control  over  students  of  University  College 
and  authority  over  its  servants.  It  consists  of  the  president  juad 
nrofessors  ofthe  college,  together  with  the  dean  of  residence.  It 
na^  larger  duties  and  powers,  however,  than  the  University  Coun- 
cil, lieing  constituted  a  corporation/' 

"  The  University  possesses  teaching  faculties  in  law  and 
uicdicine  as  well  as  in  arts.  It  was  felt  that  the  advantages  of  a 
well -equipped  faculty  for  the  course  in  arts  might  readily  be 
made  avaitable  for  the  students  of  nie<licine  and  thus  elevate  the 
standard  of  medical  education.  A  similar  opportunity  gave  rise 
to  the  establi.vhment  of  a  facultv  of  law.  To  furnish  instruction 
for  students  in  arts  has  always,  fiowever,  been  held  to  be  the  main 
object  of  the  Provhicial  University.  It.s  endowment  has  l)een 
regarded  as  primarily  intended  for  the  advancement  of  higher 
education,  and  its  resources  have  been  guarded  in  the  interests  of 
of  those  Uiking  the  B.A.  course.  The  close  rt*lations  which  exist 
between  tlie  University  and  the  se< herniary  sc1k>o1s  of  Ontario  have 
^iven  to  the  foroier  a  national  position  .  .  .  This  connection 
IS  now  felt  by  the  University  to  oe  far  more  valuable  than  a  large 
addition  to  its  endowment  .  ,  .  The  cun-iculum  has  been 
arranged  with  duo  rt^gard  for  the  aims  of  those  who  desire 
simply  a  liberal  t?dncation  as  weW  as  of  those  intending  to  enter 
some  piYifession.  It  has  provided  such  a  course  of  literature, 
mathematics,  science,  tuid  philosophy  as  serves  the  purposes  of 
all  students  who  desire  a  higli  academic  trainmg.  and,  by  its 
provisions  for  attiliation  and  fefleration,  facilities  are  secured  in 
the  interests  of  the  various  religious  denominations  and  of  the 
leiirned  professions. 

"The (li vision  of  the  arts  courso  into  what  are  termed  imiversity 
and  college  subjects  respectively,  marks  an  important  develop- 
ment of  university  organization.  To  the  univei^sitv  professoriate 
are  assigned  the  tlcpartments  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistiy;, 
Biology*  Physiology,  Mineralogy  and  Geolog\\  Historj'  and 
Etlmologj',  Italian,  Spanish,  Uomparative  Philology,  Political 
Ei3onomy,  Constitutional  History,  I^)gic,  and  Mental  Philosophy. 
In  University  College  are  taken  up  Greek,  Latin,  Ancient  History, 
English,  French,  German,  Oriental  Liuiguages,  anil  Ethics.  This 
arrangement  has  the  advantiige  of  relieving  the  colleges  of  the 
expense  necessary  for  providing  the  costly  laboratories  required  in 
the  teachintj  of  mcHjeni  science,  and  at  the  same  time  atVording 
better  facilities  for  closer  intercoin*se  l>et\veen  teacher  and 
studeiUs  in  departments  where  smaller  classes  are  desirable. 
The  di\ision  thus  mmle  has  also  introduced  a  principle  which 
gives  every  facility  for  the  iuiii>n  or  federation  of  difierent  colleges 
with  the  Provincial  University/' 

"The  main  object  of  the  Uiiiversity  Federation  Act  of  1887  was 
to  secure  a  unifurm  standard  \4  higher  education  by  the  imion 
of  the  various  denominational  universities  of  Ontario  with  the 
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Provincial  l^niversitj.  h  wiis  rDiitondeil  tlmt  :i  liigli  sluinlfml 
can  best  lie  niaintiiined  when  there  are  nniforni  examinations  for 
gradtiation  as  well  as  for  inatrieiilation;  that  niodorn  remiire- 
ments— especially  in  the  departments  of  s(?ienee — mil  for 
ojctensiive  et^uipnients  which  can  h*-  l>etter  providecl  by  a  union 
uf  reiiotircos :  tnat  the  niinglinjx  uf  srrrdents  of  vartuiis  se(;Us  t-ondn 
to  cnlti"*^t<*  broader  Chri?^tian  senii mentis  and  nioro  patriotic 
views  of  citizenship;  and  that  nienihrrs  of  chnrrhea  netMj  not  lie 
tiixeil  to  maintain  half  a  dozen  universities  to  do  work  already 
provided  by  the  State. 

**  It  was  moreover  telt  that  nil  the  advantaj^es  claiineil  for 
denominational  oversight  rni<(ht  be  retained  in  eoinM'ction  with 
the  plan  of  university  faleration.  A  eollege  federated  witli  the 
University  of  Toronto  carrier  on  the  same  work  as  University 
College ;  and  its  students  have  the  mine  privileges  secured  to 
them  as  the  students  of  the  latter  instittuion  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  university  professoriate.  For  inslanee,  the  under- 
gniduaU'S,  who  one  hour  of  the  day  rct^eive  instruction  in  Latin 
or  Moral  Philosophy  in  ditl<*rent  cf>lle^es  meet  together  anoihiT 
h'Mir  of  the  day  to  reeeive  lectures  from  univtTsity  pmfessors  in 
Mnthematieis,  Civil  Polity,  Chemistry  or  Biology.  A  university 
federating  with  the  Provmcial  Tnivemty  ceases  to  t'xennse  it*« 
degree-conferring  powers  except  in  l)ivmity.  lt«  students  take 
the  same  university  examiuations  in  the  difterent  yuars  iis  the 
students  of  University  College,  and  the  degrees  conferrefl  give 
them  the  status  of  nlwmni  of  tht*  Provinciid  l^niversity,  The 
governing  authorities  of  a  federated  fMillcge  are  represented  tm 
the  Seiuite  of  the  University  <if  Toronto,  auil  it.s  graduates  elect 
representatives  to  the  same  body.  Und^r  the  Federation  Art 
the  tlieological  collrges  also,  formerly  in  attiliation  with  the 
University  of  Tc*ront-<»,  lutve  bcctome  fedemtingcolIi'ge4>i  and  enjoy 
increased  rcpresentJ4tion  on  the  Senate,  The  following  institu- 
tions are  now  fediTated  to  or  attiliated  with  the  Provincial 
University :  — 

Victoria  University  (llethodist). 

Knox  College  (Presbyterian). 

Sl  Michael's  College  (Roman  Catholic). 

Wyclitie  College  (Episcopalian), 

Huron  College  (Episcopalian). 

The  School  of  Practical  Science, 

llie  Ontario  Agi'iridtunil  i'ollcge 

Trinity  Medical  School. 

Rn^'af  College  of  Dental  Surgeonx 

Ontario  College  i>f  Pharmacy. 

Women^s  Moiucal  College. 

Toronto  Uollege  of  Music/' 

here  are.  however,  other   corporatioTis  with    the    power  of 

framing  degree*  which  are  not  affiliated  to  the  University  of 
oronto.  These  institutions  are  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  various  religious  denominiitional  bodies-^thus  Trinity 
College,    Toronto,   is  connected    vrith   i\v*   Episcopal  Churcli; 
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Queen's  College  with  the  Presbyterian  community.  The 
MeMoater  Univei*sity  is  supported  by  the  Baptists,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  University  is  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

*"  The  University  of  Ottawa*  has  no  regular  endowment  It 
is  ccnulucted  by  members  of  a  rcligioius  onler,  the  Oblates 
of  Mary  Itimuiculate.  Some  tiftv  menirjersof  this  reUjgious  order 
are  engaged  in  educational  work  liere  without  salary-  They  receive 
from  the  University  in  return  for  their  services,  boartt  clothing, 
a  small  allowance  for  vacation  annually,  and  an  assurance 
ample  assistance  in  sickness  and  old  age." 
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"  The  School  of  Practical  Science  was  foimded  by  Act  of  the 
Legislfltive  Assembly'  m  1877.  An  arrangement  was  entered  into 
witli  the  Council  ot  University  College,  whereby  the  students  of 
the  schtx>l  received  instruction  in  those  university  subjectj?  which 
were  included  in  the  work  of  the  school.  In  1889  the  school  was 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  In  1890  very  large  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  original  building.  The  latter  was  set 
apart  for  the  work  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  assapng,  while 
the  engineering  and  architectural  departments  were  accommo- 
dated in  the  new  building,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  engineering  laboratf>ry.  This  Ial>ora tor y  has  been  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery  and  apparatus  for  carrying  on 
origmal  investigations  in  steam  enginefjring,  hydraulic  and 
electrioil  engineering,  strength  of  materials  of  constniction,  ^ 
standards  of  length,  etc.  The  cost  in  fees  for  a  hdl  course  isfl 
120  dollars- 

'The  depa^lment  of  chemistiy  is  provided  with  laboratories 
for  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  toxicology,  etc.  In 
the  department  of  mining  engineering  there  are  laboratories 
for  assaying,  blowpipe  analysis,  microscopic  lithology,  etc.  For 
instruction  in  8Ui'\'eying  and  practical  astronomj"  the  school  is 
supplied  with  a  good  collection  of  the  ordinary  field  instruments — 
transit  levels,  etc.— and  also  with  a  ten-inch  theodolite  for 
astronomical  and  geodetic  work. 

'*  The  departments  of  insti-uctions  are : — 

1.  Civil  engineering,  including  sanitary  engineering. 

2.  Mechanical  and  electriad  engineering. 

3.  Mining  engineering. 

4.  Architecture, 

5.  Analytical  and  applial  chemistry, 

**The  instruction  given  in  each  of  these  departments  is  designed 
to  give  the  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  practice  in  the  several  professions,  and 
also  to  give  him  such  a  training  as  will  make  him  immediately 
useful  when  he  enters  into  active  professional  work.*' 

♦See  Papen  relating  to  Uaiversity  Edumtioti  of  Boman  Catholics  iti 
certain  Ooltmies.    (Ookmial  Office  Return,  London,  1900.    Cd.  115.) 
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*"  The  mstitution  known  as  the  "  Ontario  Agricultural  College   OnUrioAgd 

and  Experimental   Farm  "  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  south   ciytarol 

of  the  city  of  Guelph,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  agricultiiral    *''^"*S^ 

and  notiKl  stoek-raising  district,  rejidily  accessible  by  rail  from  all 

,  pfirt^  of  the  provin^^e.     The  farm  eonsmts  of  550  iicres,  about  400  ^M 

of  which  are  cleared.     It  is  composed  of  ahnost  every  variety  of  ^| 

soil,  imd  hence  is  well  suited  tor  the  puipose  for  which  it  was  ^| 

selected.  ^M 

**The  instruction  given  at  the  institution  is  enibraeetl  under  two  H 

,  heads,  a  course  of  study  and  a  course  of  apprenticeship.     The  ^M 

'  latter  is  intended  for  special  students  who  como  in  for  practieal  ^| 

fenning  for  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  terms,  during  which  ^| 

they  are  employed  in  the  stiition  in  each  of  the  six  tlepartments  ^| 

I  of  practiciil  farm  laliour.     The  course  of  study  is  for  two  ^eurs,  at  ^| 

the  end  of  wliich  time  a  diploma  is  granted.      Holders  of  a  ^M 

diploma  who  have  att-oinerl  a  certain  standard  in  the  theoretical  ^| 

And  practic-al  work  of  the  tirst  two  years,  may  remMin  for  a  third.    In  ^| 

IHHH  the  college  wms  attiliaterl  with  the  Universitv  of  Toronto,  and  ^| 

Ml  examination  for  the  tlegree   of   Baehel<>r  ot   the  Science  of  ^H 

Agriculture  was  instituted,  to  which  only  students  of  the  third  ^| 

[year  in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  may  be  admitteil"  ^M 

I     "The  design  of  the  OoveiTiirientof  Ontario  has  been  to  provide   Profesni^al 

I  a  general  education  tor  all  classes,  and  such  a  training  as  will    ^cKwli. 

finable  any  student  who  so  desires  to  t-^ike  a  professional  course, 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  fees  required,  the  academic  training  ^j 

w  provided  at  the  public  expense,  but  it  is  not  the  poUcy  of  the  ^M 

Province  to  provide  free  for  students  a  professional  education.  ^| 

Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  to  this  principle  are  to  l>e  fotmd  in  ^M 

f '          -"  of  the  Agricultiiral  College  and  the  School  of  Praiticid  ^M 

1           As  the  interests  of  the  farmers  are  largely  bound  up  ^H 

with  those  of  the  Province  generally,  the  subject  ot  agriculture  ^M 

has  due  recognition  in  the  public  schcjol  curriculum,  and  liberal  ^H 

grants  from  the  Legislature  nave  been  made  to  farmers'  institutes  ^M 

iTie  expenditure  annually  maile  in  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  ^M 

College  at  Guelph  is  justified  by  the  growing  iinjx>rtance  of  a  ^M 

knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture  to  the  farming  comnumity.  ^M 

and   by   the  high   petition  gained   by   the   institution   among  H 

colleges  with  a  sunifar  object.    Encouragement  is  also  generously  ^M 

given  in  the  public  and  high  schools,  as  well  iis  in  the  mechanics*  ^M 

institutes,   to  drawing   as  a  preliminary    training  for  various  ^| 

industrial   pursuits,  and   the   erection   and   equipment   of    the  ^| 

School  of  Practicjil  Science  has  been  demanded  in  view  of  the  ^| 

immense  mineral  resources  of  the  Ffovuice,  which  are  only  now  ^M 

beginning  to  be  fully  valued.  ^M 

•*  In   the  case  ot*  other  professions,  such  as   law,  medicine,  ^M 

dentistry,  etc.,  the  intention  has  been  to  require  those  who  take  ^M 

up  those  pursuits  to  gain,  at  their  own  expense,  the  knowledge  ^M 

»  or  training  necessary,     The^e   professions  nave,  however,  l>een  ^| 

placed  by  Taw  on  sucli  a  basis  as  to  guarantee  to  the  public  that  ^M 

those  who  follow  such  callings  shall  be  persons  of  gooa  education  ^M 

and  high  professional  acquirements.    The  statutes  give  largely  ^M 

to  the  members  of  each  profession  the  power  to  make  regula-  H 
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lions  regarding  the  examinations  to  be  passed  by  those  desiring 
to  enter  such  profession. 

''  The  Law  Society,  which  has  its  permanent  seat  at  OsgCKxle 
Hall,  Torontcs  makes  reguhitions  for  admission  to  the  profession 
of  law.  In  order  to  enter  upon  the  course  a  student  must  pass 
the  umtriculatiun  pxumiii:ui(jii  fur  admission  to  the  arts  faculty 
of  a  university,  and  must  then  take  a  Hvi-  years'  i;i>ursc  and  pass 
the  examtnatifjns,  winch  cover  an  extensive  Held  of  professional 
reading.  Many  students  previously  Uike  the  B.A.  or  LL.B.  degree 
in  a  university,  and  thereby  shorten  the  course  to  one  of  three 
years.  There  hits  been  established  by  this  society  a  law  school, 
which  studeiUs  nuist  attend  for  a  portion  of  the  tune. 

"The  College  of  Pliysicians  and  Surgeons  for  Ontario  prescribes 
the  coarse  of  study  and  conducts  the  examinatii>n  fiir  all 
students  w^ho  enter  the  medical  profession.  To  begin  the  study 
a  student  nnist  pass  the  matricvdation  examination  (with  the 
mldition  of  science)  as  conducted  by  the  Education  De|mrtment 
As  in  the  cjise  of  law,  live  years  arc  neeessarv  U>  c<nuplcte  the 
course.  There  are  six  uiedie^il  colleges  in  the  lVo\dnce,  mchnhng 
the  medic^il  depiirtment  of  the  Provinciail  University,  but  a 
degree  from  any  university  or  college  will  nut  relieve  a  candidate 
from  passing  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 

*'The  C<»]lege  of  Dentistry,  Toronto,  which  is  aHiliated  with  the 

Provincial  Univei*sity,  controls  the  entrance  to  that  profession, 

and   the  College  of  Pharuiacy,  also  aHiliated   with   tlie  Toronto) 

University,   (irescribes  the   course   of  study  and   condu(^ts   the 

Examinations  for  those  who  ilesire  tf>  l>ecoine  fh^uggisls, 

*' Powers  somewhat  similar  in  character  are  held  by  surveyors 
and  civil  engineers.  The  (Jntario  Veterinary  College,  ToroniOv 
havS  acquiret!  n  mon^  than  proviurinl  repulation  by  the  thorough 
training  it  gives  to  th*»S(^  who  liitenil  to  practise  the  veterniary 
art,  A  number  of  couuuerciat  colleges  have  been  establish€*d 
in  the  principd  cities  of  the  Province,  where  good  facilities  are 
offered  to  those  desiring  a  business  education.  The  increased 
attention  now^  required  to  be  given  in  the  high  schools  and 
collegiate  uistitutes  to  the  difterent  departments  of  a  latsiness 
education  has  no  doubt  enabled  these  institutions  to  give  a 
good  commercial  training  without  recruiring  students  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  attending  a  commercial  college.  The  incorpora- 
tion 01  the  "  Stenogrnphic  Reporters'  Association  "  is  expected,  by 
the  powers  and  privileges  conferred,  to  give  valual>le  aid  towanls 
the  study  ami  practice  of  a  ]>rofession  growing  in  value.  Music, 
lM>th  vocal  and  iiistnuiiontal,  lias  attained  a  bigh  positii»n  in 
Ontixrio  through  tlie  erticiency  of  the  College  of  Music  (athliated 
with  Toronto  University),  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the 
various  lathes'  colleges.  These  latter  institutions,  as  well  iis  the 
dit^eren!  art  schools,  have  contributed  much  towards  the 
pnjgress  of  the  tine  arts,  and  the  character  of  the  exhibits  made 
at  the  Art  School  Kxanjinations  of  the  Educ^ition  Department 
has  for  vears  been  most  commentlable;' 
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fuHtiint**  fnr  tht*  D*yff(tnf/  Dntifh, 

*The  LegisbiMirc  of  Ontario  hasniMflc  ample  provision  to  moot 

till*  ndncatioiml  rufjiiiivnu'iits  of  the  dont'  tikjU's  of'  thv   Province 

Tlic  institulioti  tor  thtMlenf  and  diinib,  siiiialKl  nl   tlio  city  of 

Belleville,  is  open  to  :ill  doiif  mutes  from   sov<m  to  iwcnly'-one 

\  ycjirs  of  age  who  are  residents  of  Ontario,  and  who  urv  not  delieient 

'  in  iuiellect  and  are  free  from  eont.agions  diseaHes, 

-  llie  object  in  fonnding  and  nmintaining  this  institute  is  to 
attbrd  educiitional  advantages  to  those  who  are,  on  aecoimt  of 
dc?afness,  either  partial  or  total,  nna.l>le  to  receive  instruction  in 
^public  schools.  The  peritxl  of  instnietion  is  seven  years,  with  a 
'  vacation  ol  nearly  three  months  during  the  summer  of  each  year. 
Parents  or  guardians  who  are  able  to  pay  are  charged  the  sum  of 
50  dollars  a  year  for  board.  There  are  no  charges  for  ttii  tion,  books 
or  medical  attendance,  Clothmg  must  be  lumisluHl  by  {larenis 
or  friends. 

"The  course  of  instruction  is  both  scholastic  and  mdiistrial.  In 
the  fonner  the  work  is  analogous,  so  far  as  the  eapaeity  of  tho 
pupils  will  allow,  to  that  of  the  elcmenUiry  schools.  The  modes 
of  mstniction  employed  are  the  manual  alphabet,  signs,  writing, 
and  articulation  or  visible  speech. 

*'  In  the  industrial  de{>artraent,  the  trades  of  print ing»  carpon- 
tering,  and  shoe-raakingare  taught  to  boys,  and  girls  are  instru{'ted 
in  general  domestic  work,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  sewing,  knitting, 
the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  such  ornamental  and  fancy 
work  as  may  be  desirable. 

••Since  the  institution  was  opened  in  1870,  no  few^er  than  90H 
children  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  instrue^tion  given. 
Most  of  those  who  have  attended  have  tnrnefl  out  well,  and  have 

become  an   intelligent,   law-abiding    class In    the 

organisation  and  management  of  the  institute,  advant^ige  has 
been  taken  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction 
recognised  in  America  and  in  Kurope  for  training  the  de*if  and 
dumb. 

luiftittUuNi  Joi'  the  Blind. 

^The  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  established 
in  the  city  of  Brentford  in  1872.  Like  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  it  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  public  school 
fiystem  of  tlie  Province.  Youths  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
U wen ty-one  are  admitted  who  are  not  disqualiticd  by  disi^ase  or 
mental  <mpacity,  but  wliose  sight  is  so  detective  or  impaired  as 
to  prevent  tiiem  from  receiving  edumtion  by  the  ordinary 
metn«xls.  No  charges  are  made  for  tuition  in  the  t^ase  of  pupifs 
admitted  from  Ontario.     .... 

'*  Pupils  are  t4iught  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  reading, 
writing,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  English  literature  and 
history.  Beading  is  taught  by  the  use  of  embossed  t\^e  traced 
by  the  tingei's,  and  writing  with  the  aid  of  a  grooved  card,  which 
acts  as  a  guide  to  the  hand.     The  ordinary  expecUents  in  the 
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case  of  blind  pupils  are  employed  to  give  information  in  ge*v 
^raphy  and  natural  history.  Where  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
justifies,  very  valuable  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Many  m-aduates  of  tne  institution  have  shown 
marked  proficiency  witn  the  pianoforte,  organ,  or  violin.  .... 
A  kindergarten  class  is  now  an  important  department  of  the 
institution Considerable  attention  is  given  to  in- 
dustrial trainintj In  a  few  sessions    an   intelligent 

youth  may  graduate  as  a  competent  workman  and  become  able 
to  earn  a  living  for  himself  Girls  are  instructed  in  sewing  and 
knitting,  includuig  the  use  of  se\vingand  knitting  machines,  and 
have  in  this  way  been  trained  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
comfortable  living. 

"  Attention  is  paid  to  physical  training  by  instruction  in  gym- 
nastic and  calisthenic  exercises.  The  health  of  the  pupus  is 
carefully  looked  after,  and  satisfactory  provision  is  made  for 
religious  instniction  by  devotional  exercises  morning  and  evening, 
and  by  attendance  at  the  churches  of  their  respective  denomina- 
tions every  Sunday.  The  pupils  have  access  to  a  good  library 
of  embossed  books  which  are  mcreased  in  numbers  n*om  yesir  to 
year." 

VI.  Industrial  Schools. 

*'  According  to  the  provisions  of  *  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  * 
of  Ontario,  Boards  of  Trustees  in  any  city  or  town  may  establish 
schools  in  which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  wiiich 
children  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught.  A 
Board  of  Trustees  may  delegate  these  powers,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges to  a  benevolent  or  philanthropic  societv,  but  in  such  a  case 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  and  the  school  inspector 
become  members  of  the  board  of  management. 

"  The  trustees  provide  the  teachers  necessary  for  the  indastrial 
school,  and  the  general  superintendent  of  the  school  must,  when 
practicable,  be  selected  from  the  teachers  so  appointed.  Any 
person  may  bring  before  the  police  magistrate,  or  before  some 
other  competent  authority,  any  child  apparently  imder  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  who  comes  within  the  following  descriptions : — 

1.  Who  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alma,  or  being  in  any  street 
or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiving  aimb ; 

2.  Who  is  found  wanderiujg,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled 
place  of  abode  or  proper  guardianship  or  not  havmg  any  lawful  occupa- 
tion or  business  or  visible  means  of  subsistence  ; 

.3.  A\'h()  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orplian  or  having  a  surviv- 
ing parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment ; 

4.  Whase  parent,  step-parent  or  guardian  represents  to  the  judge  or 
magistrate  that  he  Is  unable  to  control  the  child,  and  that  he  desires  the 
child  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  under  this  Act ; 

5.  Who  bv  reason  of  the  neglect,  drunkenness,  or  other  vices  of  the 
parents,  is  suflfered  to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  parental  control 
and  education,  <^r  in  circumstances  exposing  him  to  l«Bid  an  idle  and 
dissolute  life ; 

6.  Who  has  been  found  guilty  of  petty  crime,  and  who,  in  the  opinioja 
of  the  judge  or  magistrate  before  whom  he  lias  been  convifcted,  .<%ou](l 
1)0  fseut  to  an  industrial  school  instead  of  a  gaol  or  reformatory. 
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"  The  judge  or  magistrate,  if  satisfied  on  enquiry  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  deal  with  the  <;hild  under  the  A(!t,  may  order  liini  to  he 
sent  to  a  certified  industrial  sch(K)l  for  a  period  not  extending 
beyond  the  time  when  the  child  will  attain  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  Tlie  trustee  board  or  society  may  admit  into  its  indus- 
trial school  all  children  apmrently  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  who  are  committecl  03^  judge  or  magistrate:  and  it  has 
power  to  place  such  children  at  such  employments  and  cause 
them  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  are 
suited  to  their  years  and  capacity. 

**  The  Act  provides  for  having,  as  far  iis  practicable,  Roman 
('atholic  children  sent  to  Roman  Catholic  industrial  schools, 
and  other  children  to  other  industrial  schools.  A  minister  of 
the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the  child  appears  to  belong 
may  visit  the  child  at  the  schools  on  such  days  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department.  "^ 

"  The  Minister  of  Education  may  at  any  time  order  any  child 
to  be  discharged  under  certain  conditions  from  an  industrial 
school. 

**  The  school  corporation  or  society  may  make  rules  for  the 
mana^ment  and  discipline  of  the  industrial  school,  but  such  rules 
must  be  consistent  witn  the  Act,  and  nmst  be  approved  by  the 
Education  Department  before  being  enforced. 

"  In  case  a  child  sent  to  an  industrial  school  has  not  resided  in 
the  city  or  town  in  which  the  said  school  is  situated,  or  to  which 
it  is  attached,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  but  has  n^sided  for  that 
period  in  some  other  county,  city,  or  town,  the  school  hoard  or 
society  may  recover  fix)m  tfee  corporation  of  such  county,  city,  or 
town  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  child. 

"An  Industrial  School  was  established  a  few  years  ago  at 
Mimico,  a  short  distance  from  Toronto.  The  total  expenaiture 
was  about  100,000  dollars,  which  was  partly  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion and  partly  met  by  the  Legislature  and  citv  corporation. 
The.buildii^  consist  ot  one  large,  and  three  smalfer  "  cottages," 
besides ttrorkshops,  and.a  large  new  building  will  soon  he  ready 
for  occupation.  There  is  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  attached,  and  by 
workup  upon  this  as  well  as  in  the  workshops,  the  boys  are 
Jtmined  to  mdusl^rious  habits.  About  200  children  are  in  atten- 
dance. .  The  cost  is  about  2  dollars  a  week  for  each,  and  the 
L^slature.  make  a  grant  of  3,500  dollars  to  the  institution." 
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PART  IT.— THE  SYSTEM  IN  1899;  EXTRACTS  FROM 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE   YEAR  1899, 


I. — Public  School  Teachers  and  their  CERTiFiCATes. 
a.  Number  of  PxMic  School  Te^ichers*  GertificateSy  1899, 


Third  Class,  per  County  Model  School 
Reports 

Second  Class — 

From  Ottawa  Normal  School 
Toronto  Normal  School 

First  Class— 

From  Ontario  Normal  College 


h.  Remarks  on  tlie  Supply  of  Qualified  Teachers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  a  third  Normal 
School  will  be  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  larger  number 
of  second-class  teachers  in  our  Public  Schools  than  heretofore. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Boards  of  Trustees  do  not  yet  fully 
realise  the  advantage  of  having  in  our  schools  teachers  of  high 
quaUfications.  Too  often  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  places  to 
secure  the  so-called  cheap  teacher,  regardless  of  the  important 
interests  involved.  Teachers  of  character  and  ability  cannot  be 
expected  to  remain  in  the  profession  unless  their  services  are 
better  remunerated.  Young  men  and  young  women  of  ener^ 
cannot  be  blamed  should  they  withdraw  from  a  profession  m 
which  they  find  high  scholarship  and  valuable  experience  are 
not  properly  appreciated.  It  may  be  doubted  if  a  higher 
stanoard  is  exacted  in  other  countries  for  teachers*  certificates. 
In  Ontario  the  standard  has  been  very  much  advanced  irom 
what  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago.  With  the  abolition  of  the 
Primary  examination,  a  student  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher 
\d\\  ordinarily  attend  a  High  School  three  years,  and  with  a 
year's  professional  training  subsequently  exacted,  it  will  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  expense  involved  in  entering  the 
profession  is  considerable. 
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jPeac/ier«  in  training  at  Various  Classes  of  Noinnal 
Schools,  1877^1899, 

(Taken  fmvi  tlie  Report  for  1899.) 
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d.  TeacJters'  Institutes,  1877-1898. 
(Taken  from  the  Repoi^t  for  1899.) 
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e.  Temporal!/  and  Extended  CertifiocUea  iasiied  dwrvng  1899. 


COUNTOS. 


Temponnr  Certificate! 

anthoiiMd  by  the 
Minister  of  Education 

during  the  Year. 


10 
4 


Third  CtaMOertifloatea 
extended  bv  the 

Minister  of  Bdaoattoo 
during  the  Year. 
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47 

22 
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Essex        -        .        -        - 

Frontenac 

Kent         -        .        -        - 

Lanark     -        -        -        - 

Leeds       .        .        .        . 

Norfolk - 

Ontario 

Oxford      -        .        -        - 

Peel 

Preacott  and  Russell 
Prince  Edward 
Renfrew  -        -        -        - 
Stormont  -        -        -        - 
Welland  -        -        -        - 
District  of  Parry  Sound 

and  Nipissing 
Eastern  Ontario,  RC.S.S. 
Western  Ontario,  RC.S.S. 

Total,  1899 
Total,  1898 

Increase     - 


The  periods  of  service  were  :  three  years  and  under,  6 ;  seven  years 
and  over,  20. 

/.  Specialists'  CertijicateH 

Among  the  "  Revised  Reguhitions  "  adopted  iii  1896  appears 
the  follovnng : — Any  person  who  obtains  an  Honour  Decree  in 
the  department  of  Endish  and  History,  Modem  Lan^iages  and 
History,  Classics,  Matnematics,  or  Science  as  specified  in  the 
(mlendars  of  any  University  of  Ontario,  and  accepted  by  the 
Education  Department,  is  entitled  to  the  non-prof eseumal 
qtudificutioa  of  a  specUdist  in  such  department.  A  graduate 
who  has  not  taken  an  Honour  Degree  in  one  of  the  above 
courses  is  entitled  to  the  non-professional  standing  of  a  specialist 
on  submitting  to  the  Education  Department  a  certificate  from 
the  Registrar  of  thi^  University  that  he  has  passed,  subseqiiont 
to  gi-aduation,  the  examinations  prescribed  for  each  year  of.  the 
Honour  course  of  the  department  for  which  he  seeks  to  be 
reco^ised  as  a  specialist,  and  which  he  has  not  already  passed 
in  his  undergraduate's  course;  or  any  examination  which  is 
recommended  by  the  University  as  equivalent  thereto,  and 
accepted  as  such  by  the  Education  Department. 

ri^ofessioaal  'ifudificatioiis. — Every  candidate  for  the  pro- 
fessional examinations  must  hold  the  necesisairy  nbn-professipiial 
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Standing  before  writing  at  the  examinations  at  the  Normal 
C4illege  for  a  spe(?iali8t's  certificate.  The  holder  of  an  Assistant 
High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  who  has  the  necessary  non* 

Froiessional  standing  is  not  required  to  attend  the  Normal 
ViUege,  but  may  write  at  the  examination  for  specialist  on  the 
paper  in  **  Methods ''  onlv-  This  paper  may  be  taken  at  Hamilton 
or  at  any  other  place  ni  the  Province  if  the  candidate  nmkas 
arrangements  with  the  Public  School  Inspector  to  preside.  The 
department  must  be  infonnetl  of  such  arrangements  at  least  one 
month  before  tlie  examination. 


Co raniereUU  Spec mliatB. 

Any  persi»n  who  pa^sses  an  examinatitm  in  the  subjects  set 
forth  in  the  course  for  Commercial  Hf>eciahsts  (each  subject  to  be 
vahied  at  100),  and  who  is  the  holtler  of  a  High  School  Assistant  s 
CVrtilicate,  obtained  cither  before  or  iifter  passing  such 
examination,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Commercial  Specialists 
Certificate. 

The  course  for  Commorcial  Specialists  is  as  follows: — 

BfKtk'ke^jnug. — Single  and  double  entry  book-keeping;  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchandising,  cotumission  business,  manufactur- 
ing; warehousing. ste^xmboa ling,  exchange, joiut  stock  companies, 
mniticipalities,  societies  and  public  institutifjus,  statements  and 
balance-sheets,  partnership  a* liustments,  liiiuidatiou  and  adnunis- 
tration  of  est^Ues^  auditing,  rtling  papers,  and  the  use  of  special 
columns  and  the  varioiLs  other  expedients  in  book-keeping  to 
save  time  and  laljonr  and  secure  a^-euracy  of  work. 

/*^^uafi/^Wn'i>.— Theory  and  practice  of  penmanship,  Speneerian 
and  vertical ;  ledger  htiuUng.s ;  marking  and  engrossing, 

Comnn^n'ud  Aritlnui'tir.  —  [uterest,  discount,  anuuities  certiiiu, 
sinking  fmids,  fonaation  of  interest  and  annuity  tables;  applica- 
tion oflogarithms,  stock  and  in  vestments,  partnership  settlements, 
partial  payments,  equation  of  jmynjents  and  exchange. 

Banking. — Money  and  its  substitutes;  exchange;  incorpora- 
tion and  organis4ition  ;  banks ;  business  of  banks,  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  liusiuess  conununity  ;  the  clearing  house 
system;  legal  requirements  as  to  capital,  shares,  reserves, 
cfivideuds,  note  Issue;  insolvency  and  consequent  liability^ 

Business  Fornix. — Invoices,  jiecounts,  statements,  due  bills, 
orrlfM-s,  receipts,  wages,  h<tnse  receipts,  deposit  receipts,  deposit 
slips,  bulk  pass  books,  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  bank 
drafts,  cheques,  l)onds,  debent\ires,  coupons,  instalment  scripts^ 
Ht<K*k  certific^ites,  stoi*k  transiers,  proxies,  letters  of  crtHlit, 
litfidavits.  bilance  sheets,  pay  sheets,  time  sheets  and  special 
forms  of  geneml  book-keeping,  books  to  suit  special  castas, 

fAi  w  of  BuHtHt*^s: — ( V)u tracts,  statute  of  limitations;  negotiable 
imper  and  cudoi'Si.*rueuts ;  salct,  of  persoual  properly;  act^ounts^ 
mvoi*:es,st4itements,  etc. ;  chattel  mortgages;  real  estate  and  mort- 
gages ;  interest ;  agency ;  partnership ;  corporations ;  guarantee 
and  suretyship ;  receipts  and  rele-ases ;  insurances ;  master  and 
servant ,  landlord  ana  tenant ;  baUment ;  shipping  and  trans- 
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portation  ;  host  and  giiest ;  teleffi-aphs ;  auctions ;  patents ;  copy- 
rights; tnule  marks  and  industrial  designs;  affidavits  and 
declarations ;  subjects  and  aliens ;  viUs,  and  joint  stock  com- 
panies. 

Stenography. — The  principles  of  Stenography;  writuig  from 
dictation  at  a  speed  of  sixty  words  per  minute,  and  accurate 
transcription  into  longhand  at  a  speed  of  twelve  words  per 
minute  ;  the  dictated  matter  to  compnse  business  correspondence 
or  legal  documents. 

Drawing. — Object  and  Model  Drawing;  Perspective  and 
Geometrical  Drawing. 

The  examination  m  Drawing  will  be  on  the  papers  used  at  the 
Art  School  examinations  in  rrimary  and  advanced  Geometry 
and  Perspective  and  in  Model,  Memory  and  Blackboard  Drawing. 

For  the  rest  of  the  course  the  examinations  will  be  held  in 
July,  and  appliciition  with  the  fee  of  $5  should  be  sent  to  the 
Public  School  Inspector  not  later  than  the  24th  of  May. 

Books  of  reference  recommended  by  the  examiners : — 

The  Canadian  Accountant.     By  Beatty  and  Johnson. 
Expert  Book-keeping.     By  C.  A.  Fleming,  Owen  Sound. 
The  Theory  of  Finance. "  By  Geo.  King.     C.  &  E.  Lay  ton, 

Farringdon  St.,  London,  E.G. 
Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.     By  W.  S.  Jevons. 

The  Humboldt  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.' 
Banking   Act   of  1S90.     The    C^arswell   Co.,   Adelaide   St., 

Toronto,  Out. 
The  Ljiws  of  Business.     By  C.  A.  Fleming. 
Expert  Book-keeping.     By  C.  A.  Fleming. 
Complete  Phonographic  Instructor.     By  Sir  L  Pitman. 

U. — The   Public  School  Leaving   Examinations. 

The  Regulations  in  regard  to  this  were  amended  in  189J)  and 
now  read  a.s  follows  : — 

The  Public  School  Leaving  Examination  is  identical  with  the 
examination  prescribed  for  Part  I.  of  Jiuiior  Leaving  Stiinding 
Public  School  Leaving  Certiti(tates  are  issued  bv  the  Publi<; 
School  Inspector  to  all  pupils  of  Public  Schools  in  his  inspector- 
ate who  pass  the  examination  of  l^iiit  I.  of  Junior  Leaving 
Standing.  The  holders  of  Public  School  Leaving  Certificates 
dated  before  1899  will  be  entitled  to  certificates  of  having  passed 
the  examination  of  Part  L  Junior  Leaving  Standing  by  passing 
the  examinations  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Grammar  ana 
History,  the  prescribed  percentage  on  the  tot^il  of  the*ie  subjects 
being  also  exacted. 

Part  /.,  Junior  Leaving  Standing. — The  subjects  prescribed 
for  Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving  Standing  are  the  following: 
Reading,  Drawing,  Geography,  Botany  (or  Agriculture),  Writing 
with  Book-keeping  and  Oonunercial  Transactions,  English 
Grammar,  English  Literature,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration, 
English  Composition  and  History.     The  course  in  Agriculture 
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will  include  part  of  what  is  taken  up  in  the  authorised  text 
book.  For  1900  no  examination  wul  be  held  in  Reading, 
English  Literature,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Botany  (or  Agri- 
culture), but  no  name  of  a  student  wno  has  not  given  due 
attention  to  these  subjects  is  to  be  included  in  the  confidential 
report  of  the  Principal. 

Nogrant  to  a  High  School  will  be  paid  until  the  Principal 
and  Cnairman  of  the  School  Board  report  that  each  obligatory 
subject  of  the  course,  whether  prescribed  for  examination  or  not, 
has,  in  their  judgment,  received  due  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  while  attending  the  school. 

It  is  expected  that  throughout  the  course,  until  pupils  have 
completed  what  is  required  tor  Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving  Stand- 
ing, at  least  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  will  be  given 
regularly  to  Reading,  and  an  equal  time  to  English  Literature. 
R^arding  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Botanv  or  Agriculture, 
at  least  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  for  eacn  of  these  subjects 
are  to  be  given  reguarly  to  pupils  enrolled  in  Form  I.  of  the 
High    School    or  Form*^   V.   of  the    Public   School;    that    is, 

?racticiilly,  during  the  first  year  of  the  course  in  preparation  for 
art  L  of  Junior  Leaving  Standing. 


Public  School  Leaving  Exa  mi  tuitions  189J-99 
(front  the  Report  /o?- 1899). 


Y'ear. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


No.  of  Candi- 

No.  of  Candi 

;   dates  examined. 

dates  passed. 

432 

195 

;              539 

268 

1           2,021 

690 

'            2,630 

1,395 

3,239 

1,826 

4,578 

2,242 

5,280 

1,980 

4,368 

2,825 

Entiunce  ExaminatUmH,  1877-1899  (taken  frmn  the 
Rejjort  for  1899). 


Year. 


No.  of  Candi- 
dates examined. 


1877 

7,383 

1882 

9,607 

1887 

i          16,248 

1892 

1          16,409 

1897 

16,314 

1898 

1          16,861 

1899 

16,309 

No.  of  Candi- 
dates passed. 


3,836 

4,371 
9,364 
8,427 

10,503 
9,611 

)  0,604 
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III. — Continuation  Classe& 

An  interesting  development  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Ontario 
is  the  "  Continuation  Classes,"  an  out^owth  of  the  elementary 
school  that  connects  it  more  closely  with  the  higher  educatioiial 
grades,  High  School,  vSrc.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Report  for  1899  :— 

Continwatioii  CUtsses. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Amend- 
ment  of  1899  to  the  Public  Schools  Act,  the  course  of  study  for 
Continuation  Classes  is  extended  to  include  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  Form  II.  of  the  High  School  course.  More  advanced 
work  of  the  High  School  may  be  taken  up  if  requested  by 
the  Trustees  and  approved  by  the  Public  School  Inspector. 
In  Class  ((/)  the  Pnncipal  must  ^ve  regular  instruction  to 
pupils  of  Form  V.  or  to  those  doing  nigher  work.  In  the  other 
classes,  the  teachers  must  have  such  qualifications  as  are  approved 
by  the  Public  School  Inspector. 

There  are  now  four  grades  of  Continuation  Classes,  viz.: — 
(a)  Schools  in  which  the  Principal  holds  a  First  Class  Certificate 
and  gives  regular  instruction  only  to  pupils  of  Form  V.,  or 
to  those  doing  higher  work.  (6)  Schools  in  which  there  are 
at  least  two  teachers,  and  a  class  in  regular  attendance  of  at  least 
ten  pupils  who  have  passed  the  High  School  Entrance  examina- 
tion, (c)  Schools  where  there  are  at  least  five ;  and  {d)  in  which 
there  arc  at  le.ost  three,  who  have  passed  the  High  School 
Entrance  examination,  and  are  in  regular  attendance. 

No  grant  will  be  paid  for  Continuation  Classes  unless  the 
Inspector  reports  that  the  obligatory  subjects,  whether  prescribed 
for  examination  purposes  or  not,  have  received  proper  attention. 
The  grant  will  be  paid  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  done,  and  not  on  the  results  of  examinations.  In  order 
that  a  school  may  obtain  the  grant,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
minimiun  number  of  pupils  be  enrolled  during  each  month  of 
the  full  academic  year. 

It  should  be  understood  that  no  pupil,  unless  he  intends  to 
become  a  teacher,  is  reouired  to  write  at  the  examination  for  Part  I. 
Junior  Leaving  Stanaing  (Public  Schools  Leaving).  No  grant 
will  be  paid  to  a  school  on  account  of  the  success  of  pupils 
at  the  Public  School  Leaving  examination,  and  a  school  entitled 
to  rank  in  one  of  the  grades  for  Continuation  Classes,  will  receive 
its  share  of  the  appronriation  for  such  classes,  even  if  no  pupils 
fi'oni  the  school  shoukl  become  candidates  at  any  examination. 
The  Legislative  Grant  for  a  Continuation  Class  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  the  different  gi-ades  in  the  Province,  and  cannot  be 
determined  mitil  the  Coimtv  Inspectors  make  their  reports  for 
Continuation  (^lasses  to  the  IlIducHtion  Department.  It  snould  be 
recollected  that  the  suc(^ess  of  pupils  at  the  High  School  Entrance 
examination  in  no  way  affects  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
school  is  entitled  to  be  place^l  in  any  of  the  grades  for  the 
academic  year  then  ending. 
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IV.— The  Course  of  Study  in  Public  and  High  Schools. 

(Remarks /ram  thr  R^^pifii  fv^r  1899). 

a.  Agricutinre, — It  is  of  the  first  import^ince  that  thu  tmining 
given  ill  our  High  and  Public  Schools  should  be  as  practical  as 
possible,  and  that  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  Public  Schools 
Hud  also  in  the  lower  Fomis  of  the  Hi^h  Schools  should  have  in 
^lew  the  pursuits  that  will  ncccssiirily  be  followed  by  the  gr<.^t 
majority  of  our  citizens.  The  fact  sbuuld  not,  however,  bo  over- 
looked,  that  the  value  of  the  traiuiny:  pvim  in  our  s<_*hools  does 
not  depend  so  nuich  upon  the  koowleilge  gained  hh  the  habits 

^whieh  the  pupils  form.  If,  in  jdl  matters  that  pertain  to 
r*haniHor  lanlding,  the  work  of  the  schools  is  of  the  pr<^i]>er  kind, 
-cts  to  l3e  taken  up  are  of  sr-fondarv  iniportaurr.  If  the 
11  r  (if  the*  teaelier  makes  the  ])iipil  inteUigent,  industrious 

an<l  law-abiding,  the  amount  of  Gramniaa*,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
etc.,  acxjuircnl  will  not  be  a  niattvr  of  prime  import/mee,  Aftc^r 
alt  only  the  beginning  of  an  eduwition  c<jnj  be  gained  at  best  in 

tour  sclumls,  and  if  jnipils  go  forth  to  the  aetivi*  duties  of  life  with 

|<rom^et  principles  of  <  ondinrt  in<"ulcated.  it  mav  be  assumed  they 
ill  becia ne  val ua ble  1 1 1 ei  1 1  be rs  of  society.  .  .  ,  1 1  is  a  fa ct,  ho  wever , 
ihat  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Public 
^chools  ever  enter  a  High  School,  aiui  that  of  those  who  attend 

'^our  secondary  schofils  only  a  fraction  \rill  ever  be  enrolled  in  our 
Universities.     Under  tliese  circumstances,  it  nuist  be  admitted 

.that  the  requirements  of  the  niiisses  of  children  must  control  in 

Idetennining  the  courses  of  stutly  to  1k^  taken  up.  Xo  course  of 
Btudy  for  our  Public  Sf*lif»ols  can  b*  commended  that  ovcdooks 

^tlu*  needs  of  tlie  farming  eonimunity.  For  many  years  Agriciub 
lure  WRH  an  optional  brnMeh  for  the  elementary  s<'hooLs.  For  the 
first    time   the  subjcet  is    niinle   eompnlsr>rv  for    rnrnl    schools. 

•^Kver}'  pupil  in  the  Fifth  Form,  and  even  in  the  Fourtb  Form  of 

[•these  Schools,  is  now  required  to  give  attention  to  Agriculture. 
Valuable  results  may  be  predicted  if  the  subject  is  taken  up 
enrefuHv  by  our  Publie  Scriool  teachers.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  study  of  Agriculture  really  embrar'cs  the  study  of  c<'rtain 
<h'p*iTtmcnls  iff  i'lemerUary  Science,  and  that  tbc  kuowledg**  (o 
hi*  gained  is  not  valuable  to  ngricidturists  alone,  Init   should  l>e 

^Taliialile  to  every  vcanig  pci-son  in  the  Prnviuce.  In  this 
connection  it  is  to  \jv  hoped  that  ''  Nature  Study/'  as  work  of 
this  kind  is  often  calknl,  will  hereafter  receive  gi't^ter  urominenee 
in  all  our  elementar)'  schools.  Some  of  oui*  Punli<*  School 
Inspectors  are  giving  special  enetnu'agement   to  studies  of  this 

^kind«  aiifl  the  jai]nls  in  our  rural  schr>ols  are  having  their 
atti'tition  more  treqiiently  directed  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
tht*  intellectual  gain  resulting  from  lUi  examination  of  the 
etemcnUiry  featurt*s  of  Botanv,  Ciefjlogy,  Ztwilogy,  rhemistry,  ete. 
The  folli»wing  circulnr  was  isstieil  bv  tbe  Kdu(atiou  T)e]>;jrtment 
in  f  H99 :_ 

(Sr^dar  to  Mfimbars  of  Mtrnicipal  Gounrih  and  SrhixJ  Bintnh, 

1  imhu>  call  your  attention   to  the  provisions  of  an  Amend- 
metit  to  the  Fubhc  Schonts  Act,  passed  at  the  last  Session  of 
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the  Logisliitive  Assembly,  and  tissented  to  the  1st  of  April,  1B99, 
This  Statute,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  improve  the  laws  re^spectiiig 
Public  Schools/'  gives  import4mt  powers  to  Municipal  Councils 
and  Trustee  Boards.     The  section  of  the  Aet  reiids  as  follows : — 

*M1)  Tbr  council  of  every  municipality  may,  subject  to  the 
Hegulatinns  of  the  Education  Department,  employ  one  or  more 
persons  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agri- 
culture or  a  certitieate  of  cjualitieation  from  the  Ontario  AgricuK 
tural  College,  to  give  iuslna-iion  in  Agriculture  in  the  separate, 
public*  and  high  schools  ot  the  rmuucipaliiy,  and  the  council 
shall  have  jniwer  t/>  raise  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
uecessiiry  to  pay  the  sidaries  of  such  mstructors,  and  all  other 
*'xpenses  connected  therewith.  Such  com^se  of  instruction  shall 
include  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  plant  life, 
drainage,  the  cidtivati*m  of  fruit,  the  beautifying  of  the  farm,  and 
generally  all  matters  which  would  tend  t^j  enhant^e  the  value  of 
the  products  of  the  tarm,  the  dairy  and  the  garden. 

"  (2)  The  tnistees  of  any  public,  separate  or  liigh  school  or  iiiiy 
numbtir  of  boanls  of  such  trustees,  may  severally  or  jointly 
engage  the  services  of  an^y  person  ipiahtied  as  in  the  Droceding 
section  for  the  purpose  oi*  giving  similar  instruction  to  tlie  pupils 
of  their  respcctn-e  scho^ils,  [rroviding  ahviiys  that  such  course  of 
instruction  shall  not  sujiersede  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  tlie  school,  as  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Kducation  Depart,nient. 

**  (3)  As  far  as  practicable,  the  course  of  lectures  in  agri<*ulture 
by  such  temporary  instructor  sluill  occupy  the  last  schfiol  periotl 
of  each  afternoon,  and  shall  b**  r*pcn  In  jdl  residents  of  the  school 
section  or  municipality/' 

By  the  late  amendments  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Education 
Department,  the  programme  of  study  for  Public  Schools  has 
been  amended  so  as  to  make  Agriculture  a  compulsory  subject  in 
all  rural  schools.  This  addition  to  the  course  ot  study  will  enable 
the  pupils  ot  all  coimtry  districts  to  gain  some  valuable  though 
elemi^ntarv  knowledge  of  what  must  necessarily  concern  a 
farming  community.  As  may  l>e  expected,  the  information 
gained  l»y  means  of  the  instruction  cjiven  by  the  teachei"s  and  by 
the  study  of  the  authorised  text-lmoK,  will  necessarily  la:  limited, 
in  yiess'  of  the  age  of  the  pupils.  At  the  sanie  time,  their  lumtls 
will  la*  ]>rcparetl  to  lake  n  aeeper  interest  than  they  otherwise 
would  do  in  matters  concerning  the  most  imp^3rtant  industry  of 
the  Province.  The  provisions  of  the  section  of  the  Amendment 
quoted  will  show  that  the  local  authorities  are  now  vested  with 
power  (o  supplement  largely  the  instruction  gained  in  the  Public 
Schools.  It  IS  well  understood  that  a  keener  interest  in  atn-ieul- 
tural  matters  has  been  fostered  by  menus  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 
I  wAsh  to  urge  upon  all  pci'sons  couccrnetl  tin:  importa^nce  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  pronsions  of  the  late  Amcudment  to  the 
Statute,  in  order  to  contimie  in  a  more  advanced  form  that 
instruction  in  Agriculture,  the  founf]atioT>s  for  which  are  laid  in 
all  oiir  rural  s(^b<^^oIs, 
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b.  Alatiiutl  jfVii/iMi^.— JIaiiual  TminiiiL^  is  uuw  an  uptional 
sulnect  of  the  High  School  and  Public  Sehoi>l  cout^ses  of  study, 
atitl  much  attention  has  been  given  in  Canada  within  the  last 
year  to  this  modem  department  of  educational  work.  The 
progress  of  science,  in  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
nils  revohitiomsed  all  our  industries,  and  it  is  Sitfe  to  predict 
that  in  the  approaching  r-entury  many  changes  niay  be  expected 
regarding  the  relative  vnhies  ot  di  tic  rent  branches  of  study.  The 
ciirricnluni  of  fifty  years  ago  will  not  do  to-day,  and  unless  the 
Province  reaUses  the  important  changes  in  the  world's  progress, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  laudable  position,  which 
our  schools  have  held  in  the  past,  to  be  retamed.  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Englanf!  and  Gcnuany,  technical 
training  has  come  to  the  front  as  an  ctbjr'ational  topic  of 
discussioih  In  those  countries,  manual  training  has  become  a 
well  ix^cognised  department  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tioiL  It  will  not  suffice  to  limit  the  benefits  of  technical  educa- 
tion to  those  who  jitc  cnrolkHl  in  universities  or  even  in 
ftttcndance  nt  High  Schools.  A  limitation  uf  tbis  (diaraoter 
wotjlil  be  um*»*asonabk%  in  view  nf  the  fact  tbat  such  a  very  striall 

¥L;rc'ent4ige  of  pei'sons  ever  atteud  the  higher  seatjs  of  learning. 
echnical  education  must,  in  its  more  elementary  forms  such  as 
maimal  training,  be  taken  up  in  the  Public  Schools,  if  we  are  to 
have  well  trained  mechani(?s,  farmers  and  mc*i'chants. 

Education,  to  be  effective,  must  not  be  one-sided.  The 
intelligent  use  of  the  brain  is  no  more  needed  than  the  hitelligent 
exercise  of  the  physical  activities.  Skilful  hand-WT)rk  is  really 
inin4  work  in  a  high  degree.  The  hantl  should  be  made  to 
become  the  servant  of  the  mind.  Instnictiou  in  elementary 
science,  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  modelling  in  cla>% 
etc.,  may  be  made  to  incite  a  love  for  tbat  self-activity  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  tin;  teacher  tu  cultivate.  Instructit>n  in  manual 
training  will  cultivate  the  perceptive  furti hies;  will  create  lovr 
for  manual  skill,  dexterity,  and  ttiste  for  design;  it  will  induce 
young  persons  to  obsen-e  for  themselves,  to  acquire  knowledge  iit 
tirst  band,  and  to  n»ake  them  more  self-reliant.  The  fari  should 
not  bc^  overlooked  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  men  in 
ever\'  ci\nli!>ed  community  are  workers,  and  therefore  a  skilled 
hantl  becomes  as  important  as  a  well  tilled  bead.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  in  many  departments  of  industry  at  the  present 
day,  Ihere  are  too  few  skillecl  artisans  to  put  into  form  the  ideas 
of  the  designers.  The  unrest  sometimes  found  among  wurkiiig 
classes  arises  from  a  laek  of  tliat  skilful  training  wbieli  would 
enjibb'  them  Ui  make  good  use  of  their  opportunities.  To 
furnish  that  training  wbich  enables  boys  autl  girls  to  earn  an 
honest  living  shouM  be  an  important  aim  of  every  school.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  brightest  bovs  c*ome  from  tiie  country.  If 
the  stali^ment  is  analysed,  it  wilf  be  found  that  tlie  main  advan- 
tage which  the  count rv  boy  lias  over  the  one  from  the  city  is 
that  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  manual  training,  w^hich  is  too 
often  entirely  denied  to  the  one  from  the  city. 
The  advance  of  appb»'' I  '**i<iM'c  uiib  the  resulting  subdivision 
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of  labouv  »*i  miirkcM]  ai  the  present  diiy,  hiis  rendered  instruction 
in  technic*Ml  txlucation  essential,  iu  view  ut'the  ebjiuged  ecoaaniic 
conditions.  Years  n^o  the  nieeh;inie  wits  usuftUy  proticient  in 
the  variousi  departments  of  his  work.  His  tiiiinLiig  enabled  him 
to  make  a  eomplote  artiele,  and  Jie  did  not  confine  his  atteution 
to  few  processes.  The  work  of  the  shoenmker,  the  blAcksmith, 
tlic  ijarpentej%  ete.,  is  very  ditierent  from  what  it  was  half  a  eenlury 
a^o.     The  eouiitry  must  adapt  itself  to  tl\e  new  reqnireinentJ^. 

r,  Tfmpeninre  atttf  HygwiUL—il  is  also  worth v  of  notice  thait 
the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  I'eraperauce  and 
Hygiene  hfus  inereasinl  from  38,92(1  in  1882.  to  2I0J7().  in  \mH. 
Havinff  regarrl  to  the  great  import^iuc^*  of  the  knowledge*  of 
physiology  and  the  injurious  ettects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on 
the  human  svstf^m,  provision  u^as  made  by  the  statute  in  1H8CJ 
for  placing  this  suhjcct  on  the  coiu'se  of  study  for  Public  S</hooK 
Instruction  was  also  providml  imder  departmental  regulation  for 
teachers-in- training  at  < 'i>mity  Model  Schools  and  Normal 
Schools,  to  be  followc^d  by  an  examination  i\&  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  their  final  recognition  as  duly  rj^nalified  teachers.  In 
181^3,  this  subject  was  made  compnisory  tor  entrance  to  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  so  that  no  pupil  w^ho  pursues 
liis  studies  as  far  iLs  the  Fiftli  Form  iMXW  fail  to  be  re-asonably  well 
acquairUed  with  the  "conditions  on  which  his  health  and  physical 
vigour  depend,  as  well  as  with  the  dangerous  tetidency  ot  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  to  profhice  wT-akness  and  iJise^ise. 


V --4^EPARATK  Schools   in   1898. 
It.  Hrnnuv  Catholic  Sepa^ute  Schools, 
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?>,  ProtestCLnt  Separate  ScJiool^. 

The  complete  list  of  Protestant  Separate  Schools  is  as  follows 
No.    5    Brondev,    No.  9  Oanihridge.  No.  1   Marlboro',    No.  6 
Plmnag&net  North,  Pusliiich,  Rama.  L'Orvgiuil,  ?ew«laiiv;uifthetie. 
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They  were  attended  by  505  pupils.  The  wiiole  amount 
expended  for  then-  rnainteiuince  was  §4,895.  One  teacher  held 
a  Fii-st  Class,  live  a  Second  Chuss,  tive  a  Third  (lass,  and  one  a 
Temporary  Certiticati*. 


VI. — High  Schools. 

c/.   Dlffuffloi)  of  Hit  fit  School  KduviitliH)  (fnnii  the  lit'ijuit 
for  J<S99). 

When  the  High  S(*hool  System  of  the  Province  was  fii-st 
inaugiimted,  its  primary  object  was  to  i)rei)ar(*  pupils  for  the 
learned  professions,  and  especially  for  tne  T^niversity.  While 
in  that  respect  our  High  Schools  amply  fultil  their  original 
purpose,  in  lat<T  years  the  r-oui'se  of  education  which  tlK»y 
provide  has  been  considered  a  desirable  ciualification  for  various 
other  pursuits  in  lin».  Many  young  men  in  preparing  for 
mercantile  life  or  for  agriculture  take  advantage  of  the  High 
School,  perhaps  not  so  nuich  b^^^iuse  of  the  direct  training 
which  it  gives  for  their  intended  calling  as  for  the  superior 
culture  which  it  provides.  In  1872,  48()  High  School  pupils 
when  they  had  finishe<l  their  High  School  education  entered 
mercantile  life.  In  1898  the  number  had  increased  to  1,401. 
Similarly  (in  1872)  300  High  School  pupils  left  the  High  School  for 
aigricultural  pursuits,  and  m  1898,  1,050  pupils  pursued  a  similar 
course.  In  all,  the  High  Schools  gave  to  mercantile  life  and  to 
ftgricultare  in  1898,  2,541  pupils  of  well  recognised  educiitional 
standing,  and  to  the  Universities  and  learned  professions  the 
sarne  year,  1,83G.  Th(>  whole  number  who  left  the  High  School 
for  mercantile  life  since  1872  was  24,094,and  for  agi-iculture,!  8,920. 

k  Tendencies  of  High  School  EdtK^ation,  1867  to  1S9S. 

The  following  figures  in  regard  to  High  School  studies,  to- 
gether with  some  remarks  suggested  bv  them,  are  taken  from 
the  Report  for  1899 :— 
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From  u  study  of  the  classification  ol  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes,  two  or  three  very  striking  changes  in  the 
tendency  of  In'gher  education  may  \w  worthy  of  notice.  Far 
instJince,  in  ]H*>7,  only  1,288  pupils,  or  ±\\  per  cent,  ot'  the  whole 
lUJinher,  studied  ronnuercial  sultjecls.  sucli  us  boo'K-keuping  ;  in 
WM  thiis  subject  was  tuken  by  11,02U  i>upils,  or  47  per  t-ent, 
of  the  whole  attendance.  In  18f>7,  5,171  pupils,  or  !)0  per  cenL  of 
tile  whole  attendance,  studied  Latin;  in  1898  the  number  of 
pupils  in  Latin  was  lfJ,313,  aWnt  83  j^ier  <-Lait.  of  the  number  in 
attendance.  In  I8t>7,  15  per  cent,  studied  Greek;  in  1898,  only 
six  per  cent,  were  engai^ad  in  studyin^^  this  subject.  Ir»  18H7,  38 
per  cent,  of  pupils  siurlied  Freneli,  and  none  stndied  German  ;  in 
1898  these  numbers  had  incre;tscd  to  60  per  cent,  and  27  per 
cent,  respectively.  There  also  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  nmnber  studying  Drawing,  the  tot^il  in  18<i7  Ix^ing  676,  and 
in  189H.  I0,f)47.  ' 


c,   Dfjuirfmmitid  Indructwn^  far  the  High  S<'hool  Entrance 
E^ramtrtation,  1900. 

(i.)  No  teacher  who  has  pupils  writing  at  the  High  School 
Entrance  Examination  is  eligible  as  Exanimer  where  such  pupils 

are  writing. 

When  the  County  Council  recommends  the  holding  of 
an  examination  at  any  place  other  than  the  High  School, 
the  presiding  examiner  shall  be  paid  the  sura  of  $3  per  diem, 
and  travelling  expenses,  for  conducting  such  examination, 
and  the  examiners  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  SI  per  candidate 
for  reading  the  examination  papers.  It  shall  be  laivful  for  the 
County  Treasurer  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  sneh  examination  on 
the  certificate  of  the  County  Inspector, 

(li.)  iJnJies  if  Insp€A:to}\- '^Vlm  Inspuflor  shall  notify  the 
Tiepartiucnt  not  later  than  tlic  3nl  day  of  ]\Iay  in  each  year, 
of  the  nuinlH/r  of  persons  <lesiring  to  be  examined  at  any  High 
School  or  other  authorised  place  within  his  jurisdiction. 

In  any  city  or  town  forming  a  separate  inspect^^ral  division, 
the  Inspector  or  Inspectors  of  such  citv  or  iowii  shall  preside  at 
(he  examinations,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of 
Examiners  tor  such  city  or  town,  shall  read  the  papers  and 
report  to  the  Department. 

In  counties  ni  which  more  High  Schools  than  one  are 
situated,  the  Inspector  for  the  co\uity  shall  elect  at  which  High 
School  he  will  preside,  and  shall  notify  the  Department  of  tlie 
choice  he  maKcs,  and  in  eacli  of  the  other  High  Schools 
the  Principal  of  the  High  Sihor^l  shall  preside. 

in  the  rase  of  examinations  athliatea  with  a  High  School^  tlie 
Inspector,  within  whose  district  such  athliated  examinations  are 
held,  shall  appoint  presiding  examiners,  who  shall  be  teachers  in 
actual  ser%dce,  notice  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  Education 
Department;  and  such  Inspcptor,  together  with  the  examiners 
of  the  High  School  with  which  the  examination  is  atfiliated, 
shall  be  the  Boanl  of  Examiners  in  all  such  cases 
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\Miere,  from  the  nuinher  of  eaiKlidatGs,  or  any  othor  cause. 
ndditioTml  presiding  exati liners  are  required,  the  Inspector  shall 
make  such  ap]K>iiitmenls  as  arc  necessary,  preference  neing  given 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  inspector 
shall  not  appoint  as  presiding  (?xan)iner  any  te^icher  who  has 
taken  part  in  the  in.st ruction  of  any  of  the  candidates  in  the 
room  where  he  j)rcsides,  or  who  Ls  nr>t  in  actual  serv'ice, 

\\Tiere  moin:^  examinations  than  one  arc  held  in  an  irispectoml 
division,  the  papers  will  he  sent  by  the  Edneiition  Department  to 
the  Inspector,  or  the  presiding  examiner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  parcel  eont^xining  the  examination  papers  shall  tint 
be  opened  till  the  luoniing  of  the  examination  day,  nor  shall 
any  envelope  containing  the  papers  in  any  suhjeet  he  opened  unfil 
the  time  appointed  \n  the  tmiC'taliln  for  the  r\.']rniii:)lii>n  in 
such  subject, 

(iii.)  Datieji  of  JU-i^idlng  Examiners. — To  be  m  attendance  at 
the  place  appointed  for  the  examination  at  least  fitlcen  niimites 
before  the  time  fixed  lor  the  first  subject,  and  to  see  that 
the  candidates  are  supplied  with  the  nccessaiy  stationery,  and 
seated  so  far  apart  as  fo  affoixl  reasonable  security  against 
coming. 

To  open  the  enveloue  containing  the  papers  in  each  subject  in 
full  view  of  the  candiaates,  at  the  time  prescribed,  and  to  place 
one  paper  on  each  candidate's  desk. 

To  exercise  pro|>er  vigilance  over  the  candidates  to  prevent 
copying  and  to  allow  no  candidate  to  communicate  w^ith  another, 
nor  permit  any  person  except  a  co-oxaminer  to  enter  the  room 
during  examination. 

To  see  that  the  candidates  promptly  cease  writing^  at  the 
proper  time,  fold  and  endorse  their  papers  properly,  and  in  every 
respect  comply  with  the  instructions  given. 

To  subrnU.  the  answei-s  of  the  candidates  to  the  examiners, 
according  to  the  instructions  from  the  Board, 

(iv.)  Duties  of  Candidaf^s.—Exery  candidate  should  be  in 
tttiCiBdance  at  least  tiftoen  minutes  before  the  time  at  which  the 
I'xamination  is  to  begin,  and  shall  o<!cupy  the  seat  allotted  by  tlio 
presiding  oxamuier.  Any  candidate  desiring  to  move  from  his 
allotted  place  or  to  leiive 'the  room  shall  tirKt  obt4Tiu  permisKJou 
from  the  presiding  examiner  t<j  do  so.  Any  cumdidate  leaving 
ijhall  not  return  during  the  examination  of  tho  subject  then  hi 
h^nd. 

Every  candidate  shall  write  his  answers  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  and  shall  number  each  answer.  He  shall  arrange  the 
sheets  numeric^iUy,  according  to  the  f^ucstions,  and  fold  them 
onc^  crosswise,  endorsing  thorn  witli  his  nafne,  the  name  of  the 
subject,  and  the  name  «)f  tlic  place  al  which  he  is  examined. 
No  paper  shall  be  returned  to  a  candidate  after  being  placed 
tn  tne  hands  of  the  presiding  cxanuner. 

Any  candidate  who  is  found  eopying  from  another  or  allowing 
jinoth'er  to  copy  from  him,  or  who  brings  into  the  .1  nation 
room  any   book,   note,  or  paper  having  any  rr  ->  the 

Uttbjcct  on  which  ho  is  writing,  shall  he  requirer'  ^^% 
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examiner  to  leave  the  room  and  his  paper  and  the  papers  of  all 
the  guilty  parties  shall  be  cancelled. 

(v.])  Ditties  of  Examiners. — The  papers  of  the  different 
candidates  shall  be  so  distributed  that  the  same  examiner 
shall  read  and  value  the  answers  in  the  same  subject  throughout. 

Marks  are  to  be  deducted  for  mis-spelt  words  and  for  want  of 
neatness  as  indicated  on  the  question  papers, 

d.  The  Qicestion  of  Free  High  Schools  (front  the  Report  for  1899). 

The  opinion  that  High  School  Education  is  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wealthy  classes  is  held  by  very  few  of  oiur  citizens. 
The  influence  of  secondary  schools  in  promoting  the  excellence 
of  elemeiitiiry  schools  is  seen  in  the  increased  ambition  of  pupils, 
who  as  a  result  not  only  st^xy  longer  in  the  Public  Schools,  out 
who  do  better  work  in  consequence  of  the  goal  placed  before 
them.  The  energies  of  Public  School  teiichers  are  quickened  on 
account  of  the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the  High  Schools. 

Free  elementary  schools  have,  since  1871,  been  guaranteed  to 
Ontario.  The  question  of  free  High  Schools  is  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  authorities  of  each  municipality.  Discussions  have 
frequently  arisen  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  regarding  the 
principle  of  free  secondary  education.  Tlie  fees  of  county  pupils 
attending  High  Schools  cannot  exceed  $10  per  annum.  In 
many  counties,  commendable  liberality  has  been  shown  in  having 
county  pupils  admitted  free  or  by  the  payment  of  a  less  amount 
than  the  minimum  fee.  The  rule  observed  regarding  resident 
pupils  varies.  In  .51  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  no 
fees  are  charged  resident  pupils.  In  the  other  institutions  fees 
vary  from  $1  to  .$32  per  annum.  It  would  be  a  misfortune 
should  the  doors  of  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes 
bo  dosed  to  the  (children  of  parents  in  the  humbler  walks  of 

life To  coiiHiic  the  bt'uefils  of  our  High  Schools  U> 

the  children  of  parents  who  are  lu  a  position  to  pay  high  fees 
will  necessarily  restrict  the  number  of  well-tnvined  mecnanics. 
merchants,  and  farmers. 

Vll. — Empire  Day  ix  Publtc  and  High  Schools. 

(I.  Circular  of  March,  J 899. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  circular  issued  to  Inspectors  are 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  1899. 
^  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Dominion 
Education  Association  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  in  August,  1898,  the 
Education  Department  of  Ontario  adopted  the  following  minute 
on  xMarch  1st,  1899  :— 

"  The  School  Day  immediately  preceding  the  24th  of  May  shall 
be  devoted  specially  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Canada  in  its 
relation  to  the  British  Empire  and  to  such  other  exercises  as 
might  tend  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  history  of 
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(»heir  own  country  and  strengthen  their  attachment  to  the  Em- 
ire  to  which  they  belong — such  day  to  be  known  as  *  Empire 

'*  *  Empire  Day  *  this  year  falls  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  May. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  in  detail  how  the  day  should  bo 
observed.  The  outline  given  below  might  be  taken  generally  as 
a  guide  to  teachers  and  trustees  : — 

"  The  Forenoon, — Part  of  the  forenoon  might  be  occupied  with  a 
familiar  talk  by  the  teacher  on  the  British  Empire,  its  extent  and 
resojorces ;  the  relation  of  Canada  to  the  Empire ;  the  unity  of 
the  £mpire  and  its  advantages  ;  the  privileges  which,  as  British 
subjects,  we  enjoy;  the  extent  of  Canada  and  its  resources; 
readings  from  Canadian  and  British  authors  by  the  teacher ; 
interesting  historical  incidents  in  connection  with  our  own 
country.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  in  all  his  references  to  Canada 
and  the  Empire  should  be,  to  make  Canadian  patriotism  intelli- 
gent, comprehensive  and  strong. 

"  The  Afternoon. — The  afternoon,  commencing  at  2.30  p.m., 
might  be  occupied  with  patriotic  recitations,  songs,  readings  by 
the  pupils  and  speeches  by  trustees,  clergymen,  and  such  other 
persons  as  may  be  available. 

"  The  trustees  and  public  generally  should  be  invited  to  be 
present  at  these  exercises. 

"  During  the  day  the  British  Flag  or  Canadian  Ensign  should 
be 'hoisted  over  the  school  building. 

"  Will  you  kindly  inform  the  teachers  of  your  Inspectoral  Dis- 
trict of  the  action  of  the  Department  and  of  the  purposes  of 
*  ^nipire  Day '  a^  herein  set  forth." 

h.  Remarks  from  the  Report  for  1899. 

•  On  the  23rd  of  May  last,  the  day  before  the  commemoration  of 
Her  Majesty's  birthday,  the  schools  of  this  Province,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  celebrated  what  will 
hereafter  mark  a  step  in  the  advancement  of  that  unity  of  the 
Empire,  to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years. 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  will  in 
future  be  characterised  by  the  same  objects  as  marked  tlie  event 
in  1899.  The  day  Is  not  a  holiday  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  but  it  may  be  presumed  tliat  hereafler  its  amiual  re(^ur- 
rencc  will  be  devoted  to  (^xen-iscs  of  a  patriotic  character,  like 
those  of  liust  ye^ir.  Jnspectnrs  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  as 
well  as  Principals  of  scIk^oIs,  deserve  no  small  credit  for  tlie 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  event  was  inau^nu'ated.  In  most 
of  the  schools,  part  of  the  forenoon  was  taken  up  by  the  teachers 
irith  references  to  the  historv  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
admirable  heritage  which  we,' as  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  enjoy. 
In  the  afternoon,  trustees,  members  of  Municipal  Councils, 
members  of  ParUament,  clergymen,  and  other  promment  citizens, 
cave  addresses  to  the  children  assembled  in  the"  schools  or  in  halls, 

|o  which  the  pubUc  was  generally  invited It  is  satis- 

factory  to  kuow  that  in  no  instance  does  there  ippear  to  have 
4226,  ^^*2. 
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been  any  disposition    to  cultivate  what  is  termed  the  "jingo 

spirit "  among  the  pupils  attending  our  Public  Schools 

The  events  which  have  lately  been  transpiring  in  another  part  of 
the  Empire  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  our  citizens  the 
common  interest  felt  by  all  who  live  under  the  British  flag.  There 
need  be  little  fear,  I  think,  of  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 

geople  of  this  Province  to  become  K)nd  of  war  or  anxious  to  depart 
•om  those  principles  of  government  which  had  influence  for  so 

many  years  m  the  preservation  of  peace In  the  addresses 

given  m  many  places  attention  was  directed  to  those  ideals  of 
liberty  which  nave  guided  our  statesmen,  to  the  advance  of 
education,  the  growth  of  tolerance,  the  progress  of  self-government, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  moral  atmosphere  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities.  Attention  was  doubtless  called,  and  properly 
so,  to  the  magnificent  resources  of  our  country,  to  the  literature  and 
art  left  us  by  our  British  ancestrj^  and  to  tne  distinguished  men 
and  women  who  have  given  their  talents,  their  means,  and  even 
their  lives,  for  /the  promotion  of  Christian  civilisation.  The 
opportunity  appears  to  have  been  well  employed  for  filling  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  with  the  highest  kind  of  patriotism — a 
patriotism  inspired  by  a  higher  conception  of  civic  duty,  im- 
proved devotion  to  the  public  interests,  willingness  to  offbr 
personal  service  in  behalf  of  one  another,  and  a  disposition  to 

give  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  social  improvement 

It  is  evident  that  exercises  of  this  character  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  children  attending  our  schools  with  the  great  blessings  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  have  reaped  the  advantage  of  centuries  of 
progress  towards  the  highest  type  of  constitutional  government. 

VIII. — UNivERsrry  Education. 

a.  From  the  Annital  Report  of  the  ComucU  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  the  academical  year  1898-99, 

For  some  years  j^ast  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and 
Physics  have  been  in  urgent  need  of  increased  accommoiaation 
for  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  Previously  to  the  present 
session  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  for  these  requirements. 
Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  University  College  residence,  however, 
the  Council  has  been  enabled  to  make  arrangements  for  the  utiUsa- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  residence  wing  for  this  purpose.  Several 
vacant  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  at  small  expense,  and  thus 
temporary  facilities  have  been  furnished  for  some  of  the  more 
pressing  needs  of  these  Departments,  as  well  as  for  the  work 
of  advanced  students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  are 
prosecuting  resciirches  under  the  direction  of  tne  staff. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  numbers  of  students  in 
several  Departments,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  two  large 
lecture-rooms,  similar  to  those  in  the  Chemical  and  Biological 
Buildings.  This  want  is  especially  felt  in  the  departments  of 
History  and  Psychology.  Hitherto  these  Departments  have 
been  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  exiimination  halls  in  the  'main 
building,  which  are  extremely  unsuitable  for  lecture  purposes. 
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The  Council  b^  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Honour  to 
the  increased  necessity  which  exists  for  the  re-organisation  ot  the 
Department  of  Mineralogy  and  Greology  and  for  its  establishment 
on  a  basis  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  these  subjects 
oi  study,  and  on  a  parallel  with  the  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  the  teaching  of  the  other  sciences. 

With  the  close  of  the  academic  session,  Dr.  Pike  severed  his 
connection  with  the  University,  after  almost  twenty  years  of 
service  jis  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Under  his  administration 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  has  made  remarkable  progress; 
especially  in  the  practical  work  of  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
introduction  and  encouragement  of  the  work  of  research. 
Under  his  direction  also  tne  present  Chemical  Building  was 
erected,  and  its  admirable  arrangements  are  almost  wholly  owing 
to  his  skill  and  foresight. 

6.  ThefoUowiiig  tables  exhibit  the  numbers  attending  the 
Pass  and  Honour  Lectures  in  University  subjects. 

Pass. 


Subjects. 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

ll 

i 

it 

j 

"S 

^ 

S 

•s-s 

% 

^•?i 

1 

s 

Pu 

O 

tt 

s^§ 

0- 

^ 

:^ai 

X 

Firat  year      - 

132 

37 

85 

Second  year  - 

- 

6 

9 

- 

35 

138 

128 

- 

80 

Third  year     - 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

37 

Foarthyear   - 
Totals 

30 

- 

" 

_ 

- 

32 

- 

65 

31 

162 

50 

' 

85 

35 

170 

128 

105 

148 

In  no  case  do  the  numbers  given  above  include  honour 
students.  Instruction  in  Physics,  Biology  and  Chemistry  was 
given  to  63  students  of  the  first  year  in  Medicine,  and  in  Physics 
to  73  students  of  the  first  year  and  to  40  students  of  the  second 
year  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science. 

Honour. 


Subjects. 

1 

i 

1  r 

rf 

il 

1 

ll   1  1 

1                ; 

1 

S 

0 

i  1 

11 

3 

11      1 

1 

1  \i 

Hret  vear      - 
Second  year   - 

36 

42 

55 

15 

13 

U     47 

5^2 

32 

33 

12 

14 

18       24    ' 

27 

4 

21 ;  - 

Third  year     ^ 

13 

18 

17 

12 

13 

20       24 

48 

4  1   14        - 

Fourth  year   - 

7     12 

3 

11 

2 

16       24 

48 

2  1     6       - 

Totals 

108  .104 

108     50 

29 

54  '     72    ,123 

1            1 

23     85  1  47 
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The  second  year  lectures  in  Chemistry  and  the  fourth  year 
lectures  in  Biology  were  attended  by  49  students  of  the  second 
year  in  Medicine.  Instruction  in  Mathematics  was  given  to  -73 
students  of  the  first  year  and  to  40  students  of  the  second  year 
in  the  School  of  Practical  Science. 

c.  T/te  Labay^atories. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  taking  the  practical 
work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  University  : — 


'a 

1 

-^ 

Laboratories. 

1 

1 

iological. 

!» 

Pu, 

o 

s 

PQ 

£ 

Fourth  year     - 

12 

3 

2 

11 

16 

Third  year 
Second  year     - 

18 

17 

13 

12 

15 

13 

33 

14 

12 

- 

First  year 
Totals 

17 

16 

- 

15 

- 

60 

68 

29 

50 

31 

(L  Nuiahera  examined  in  tlie  Faculties  and  Departments,      [ 

During  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  candidates  I 
were  examined  in  the  different  Faculties  and  Departments,  as 
follows : — 

6 

-  190  ! 

-  905 

-  11 
6 

-  137 

-  10 

-  63 
cience   -        -        -        6 


Faculty  of  Law   - 
Faculty  of  Medicine    - 
Faculty  of  Arts  -         -         - 
Department  of  Agriculture  - 
Department  of  Pedagogy     - 
Department  of  Dentistry 
Department  of  Music  - 
Department  of  Pharmacy 
Department  of  Applied  S( 


Total 


1,334 


e.   Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  the  students 
registered  as  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  given  by  the  staflf 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine : — 


Students  of  the  fourth  year 
Students  of  the  third  year  - 
Students  of  the  second  year 
Students  of  the  first  year     - 
Occasional  students 
Total 


55 
56 
54 
73 
_70 
308 
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/   Subjects  taught  in  the  Faculty  of  Science. 
Subjects  taught  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  the  University 
of  Toronto : — 


Subjects. 


Number  of  Students. 


2nd  Term. 
Session  1898-9. 


Algebra 

Euclid 

Plane  trigonometry 

Analytical  geometxy 

Calculus 

Astronomy  - 


J   I 


Sound - 

Light,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism 
Hydrostatics 


:} 


108 


108 


Ist  Term. 
Session  1899-00. 


139 


131 


Practical  instruction  in  Chemistry  and  Biology  was  given  to 
63  students  of  the  first  year,  and  to  49  students  of  the  second 
year  in  Medicine,  and  in"  Physics  to  85  students  of  the  School 
of  Practical  Science.  During  the  session  eleven  graduates  in 
Arts  were  engaged  in  originar  research  in  the  Psychological 
Laboratory  and  one  in  the  Biological  Laboratory 

g.  University  College. 

(L)  The  numbers  of  registered  students  taking  full  or  partial 
courses  in  University  College  were  as  follows : — 


1 

^ ' 

i 

_S           1 

TS 

>* 

li 

1 

1 

1 

1 

b 

H 

£Q 

'^ 

H 

MatricQl«rted  sbadentfi 

129 

108 

102 

102 

i 

441 

Occaeional  students    - 

m 

sr* 

fil 

70 

_ 

142     ' 

Extra- nmrai  student.** 

- 

4 

ti 

6 

_ 

in 

Cj^raduated  HtudeQts    - 
Totalt    ^    *    ' 

B 

2 

2 

1 

3 

13 

160 

13§ 

131 

179 

a 

612 

(ii.)  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  Pass  and  Honour  Lectures  in  University  College 
subjects:—  p^gg. 


3 


.3      I 
W      I 


g 

o 


Fourth  year 
Third  vear 
Seoona  year 
First  year 

Total* 


7 

25 

64 

28 

5 

26 

67 

21     1 

20 

70 

65 

38 

24 

113 

106 

64 

66 

234 

291 

161 

11 

12 
35 

47 


4 

6 

9 

28 


105    I    47 


38 


"x 


105 
105 
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O 

1 

t 

1 

1^ 

3 

1 

o 

W 

ll 

Fourth  year 

12 

12 

49 

21 

19 

3 

10 

Third  year 
Se<5ond  year 

8 

11 

27 

23 

21 

4 

29 

_ 

10 

9 

36 

21 

17 

4 

_ 

50 

First  year  - 

Totals    -    -    - 

18 

27 

77 

63 

48 

- 

~ 

27 

48 

59 

189 

118 

105 

11 

39 

77 

There  were  during  the  session  170  women  students  in  attend- 
ance at  University  College. 

h.  Subjects  tatvaht  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Scliool  of  Science, 


SUBJIOTS. 


Number  of  Stadonts. 


2nd  Term. 
Senion 
1896-9. 


lit  Term. 
SenioD 
189»-00. 


Organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  - 

Applied  chemistry 

Assaying 


149 


Mineralogy  and  geology 
Petrography  - 
Metaflurgy    -       -        - 
Mining  and  ore  dressing 
German 


181 


145 


Statics 

Dynamics 

Strength  of  materials 

Theory  of  construction 

Machine  design 

Compound  stress 

Hydraulics 

Thermodynamics  and  theory  of  the  steam 

engine 

French 


147 


185 


Drawing 

Architecture-        -        -        -        - 
Plumbing,  heating  and  ventilation 
Mortars  and  cements    - 
Brick  and  stone  masonry 


Surveying 

Gleodesy  and  astronomy 
Spherical  trigonometry  - 
Least  squares 
Descriptive  geometry    - 


Electricity     -        -        -        - 
Magnetism    -        -        -        - 
Dynamo-electrical  machinery 
Mechanics  of  machinery 
Rigid  dynamics     - 


/ 


146 


144 


99 


177 


177 


110 
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IX — Art  Teaching. 

a.  Art  Schools  and  Departmental  Drawing  Examinations. 

Tables  showing  the  number  of  Certificates  awarded  since  the 
commencement  of  this  branch  of  the  Education  Department. 


(L)  Certificates  awarded  in  Primary 

Art  Course  from  1882  to  1899. 

Year. 

12 

i 

1 

11 

If 

il 

; 

E^Q 

O 

Ah 

sq 

»P 

E-O 

H 

1882  . 

28 

21 

17 

12 

28 

_ 

106 

1883  ■ 

84 

89 

58 

47 

76 



364 

1884  - 

153 

174 

139 

138 

86 

66 

756 

1885  • 

214 

529 

301 

168 

198 

122 

1,532 

1886  - 

634 

672 

149 

662 

414 

77 

2,608 

1887  - 

643 

1,204 

428 

444 

122 

103 

2,944 

1888  . 

805 

882 

520 

403 

236 

133 

2,979 

1889  - 

1,002 

961 

394 

470 

494 

187 

3,508 

1890  . 

1,000 

1,009 

290 

811 

313 

130 

3,553 

1891  -   . 

1,085 

1,569 

292 

746 

422 

164 

4,278 

1892  . 

1,361 

1,419 

569 

1,120 

720 

338 

5,527 

1893  ■ 

1,769 

1,277 

439 

876 

392 

220 

4,973 

1894  • 

1.383 

719 

548 

550 

562 

153 

3,915 

1895  - 

1,813 

1,429 

658 

1,311 

991 

341 

6,543 

1896  • 

1,195 

569 

361 

1,110 

1,121 

265 

4,621 

1897  - 

716 

500 

212 

704 

516 

114 

2,762 

1898  • 

854 

311 

173 

1,224 

604 

149 

3,315 

1899  - 
Total  .  . 

1,062 

465 

168 

1,128 

1,170 

160 

4,153 

15,801 

13,799 

5,716 

11,924 

8,465 

2,722 

58,427 

(ii.)  Certificates  awarded  in  Advanced  Art  Course  from  1883  to  1899 


1  g 

1 

from 

from 

tal 

'3 

Year. 

60 

tc 

g3 

y  .  1 

4.  . 

el 

Shadin 
flat. 

o2 

Shadin 
round. 

II 

Omam 
Design 

Indust 
Design 

Teache 
Certific 

1883 

!  5 

6 

.2 

18 

_ 

40 

1884 

;  16 

5 

12 

12 

- 

_ 

- 

45 

1885 

33 

18 

35 

29 

- 

- 

4 

119 

1886 

35 

24 

19 

48 

- 

_ 

3 

129 

1887 

59 

27 

28 

25 

34 

_ 

14 

187 

1888 

22 

17 

39 

44 

20 

- 

9 

151 

1889 

65 

36 

58 

24 

25 

_ 

14 

222 

1890 

62 

30 

76 

43 

22 

- 

15 

248 

1891 

80 

52 

67 

66 

38 

- 

23 

326 

1892 

24 

32 

53 

72 

37 

_ 

13 

231 

1893 

58 

54 

73 

62 

54 

- 

13 

314 

1894 

31 

44 

58 

79 

68 

_ 

24 

304 

1895 

56 

52 

78 

58 

29 

_ 

11 

284 

1896 

60 

1  '^* 

103 

113 

_ 

29 

17 

396 

1897 

61 

'  47 

126 

95 

- 

41 

18 

388 

1898 

1  67 

;  73 

169 

187 

- 

44 

18 

558 

1899    •   • 
TotiJ.  . 

1  61 

1  69 

152 

160 

- 

67 

22 

621 

795 

/     / 

6S9 

1 

115S    ^ 

1,136 

327 

171 

U\% 

\  V4I^ 

\ 
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(iii.)  Certificates  awarded  in  Mechanical  Drawing  Course  from 

1883  to  1899. 


Year. 

• 

'5  S 

1 

li 

1 

!i 

^1 

4S 

ll 

il 

<o 

a 

fflO 

<P 

<PU  , 

r<W 

^ 
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2 

3 

1 

2 

a 

. 

11 

1884    - 

I 

I 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

- 

5 

1885       -    - 

n 

3S 

4 

25 

„ 

12 

4 

89 

lgS6    *    -    - 

14 

13 

5 

^ 

_ 

14 

a 

77 

1887 

6 

5 

12 

18 

^ 

6 

2 

49 

18S8    -    '    - 

8 

7 

7 

15 

- 

11 

2 

ao 

1880       -    - 

13 

23 

11 

20 

_ 

12 

3 

82 

189a  - 

11 

n 

5 

8 

^ 

12 

2 

61 

1891 

3 

31 

8 

31 

_ 

28 

2 

103 

1892    -   -   • 

17 

25 

13 

38 

^ 

15 

2 

no 

1893 

14 

33 

10 

47 

_ 

35 

10 

149 

1894 

12 

17 

6 

90 

- 

9 

3 

137 

1895 

S 

22 

9 

31 

_ 

12 

3 

82 

1896    -    -    - 

7 

9 

5 

- 

0 

12 

3 

45 

1897 

16 

13 

4 

_ 

6 

15 

- 

54 

1898 

6 

19 

2 

- 

7 

8 

- 

42 

1899 

Total  '    ^ 

25 
172 

90 

5 

" 

7 

18 

^ 

75 

296 

106 

$54" 

29 

22a 

89 

1,221 

(iv.)  Certificates  Awarded  in  Industrial  Art  Course  from 
1885  to  1899. 
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1 
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3 

h 

3 

1885  - 

14 

14 

1886  * 

11 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

1887  - 

e 

2 

, 

_ 

_ 

M» 

1888  - 

10 

3 

1 

I 

9 

24 

1889  ^ 

7  , 

1 

3 

2 

6 

19 

1890  ^ 

7 

4 

- 

1 

6 

18 

1891  - 

5 

2 

1 

_ 

7 

IS 

1892  ^ 

2 

1 

^ 

1 

3 

7 

1893  - 

5 

2 

^ 

1 

3 

11 

1894  - 

4 

2 

_ 

2 

10 

IS 

1895  - 

5 

3 

2 

6 

18 

34 

1896  - 

3 

2 

^ 

3 

30 

36 

1897  - 

1     5 

3 

1 

4 

17 

30 

1898 

i 

5 

_ 

1 

17 

30 

1899  - 

Total  - 

9 

14 

- 

2 

17 

42 

102 

51 

a 

24 

143 

3^ 
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(v.)  Certificates  awarded  for  Extra  Subjects  from 
1885  to  1899. 


Year. 


I 


11 


1^ 


111 
111 


1814 

1301 

test 

ISQS 

mm 
ism 

1897 

law 

Ttotal 


I 


11 


1&2 


If 

ad 

SI 

so 

S4 


87  J    £6 

10     Si 


n 


394  { soe 


80 


a   -^ 
i   1 

4    - 


»7 


i«'  a 


IS 
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I 


1  ,  2 


10 

K» 
84 
OS 

n 
m 

H 
147 

170 

171 
149 


1,5&I 


6.  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  receiving  grants. 

The  following  Institutions  receive  Legislative  Grants:  1. 
Hamilton  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution ;  2.  Kingston 
School  of  Mining ;  3.  Ontario  Historical  Society ;  4.  Ottawa 
French  Canadian  Institute;  5.  Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society ;  6.  Ottawa  St.  Patrick's  Literary  and  Scientific  Associa- 
tion; 7.  Ottawa  Field  Naturalist  Chib;  8.  Toronto  Canadian 
Institute ;  9.  Toronto  Astronomical  and  Physical  Society. 

All  of  these  Institutions  give  popular  lectures  on  literature  or 
science;  some  of  them  publish  their  transactions  and  others 
have  museums,  all  of  which  are  greiitly  appreciated  by  the 
public  and  assist  in  developing  a  taste  for  Literature,  Science 
and  Art. 


c.  Progress  of  School  Architecture  and  Decoration. 

Extract  from  an  inaugural  address  given  by  Dr.  S.  P.  May, 
Superintendent  of  Art  Scnools,  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Du£ferin  Art  School  League,  in  December  1899. 
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A    History  of   the  Prog^ress  of  School   Architecture  and   tht 
Decoration  of  School  Rooms  in  the  City, 

It  is  not  generallv  knoi^Ti,  and  I  presume  that  even  some 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  School  Art  Leagues  are  nut 
aware,  that  fifty  ye^irs  ago  the  Education  Department  supplie<l 
architectural  plans  for  tlie  erection  of  school  houses.  The  late 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryereon,  the 
founder  of  the  piiblie  sehf>ol  sysioni,  whose  memory  we  all  revere, 
and  whose  name  wU  bo  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  great 
Canadian  erhicationist,  philnnthropist  and  true  Christian,  was  the 
iirst  man  in  Canada  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  importance 
of  school  architecture. 

It  was  through  his  exertions  that  in  1850  Parliament  voted  the 
sum  of  £200  per  annum  for  nurehasing  plims,engravings,  ete.»  for 
the   improvement   of    .school    architecture ;    these    plans    were 

fublished  and  dist  film  ted  from  time  t^o  time  tlirough  the  Upper 
•anada  Journal  of  Education,  and  eventually  school  trustees 
made  so  many  applications  for  specifications  for  erecting  school 
buildingjs,  that  it  became  necessary  for  a  book  to  be  pubhshed  on 
this  subject. 

In  1857  Dr.  Hodgins,  then  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, publivshed  under  the  anthonty  of  the  Chief  Superintendent, 
"The  School  House,  its  architectiu-e,  external  and  internal 
arrangements."  This  book  wa,s  profusely  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings of  elevations  and  plans  for  school  buildings,  and  was  of  great 
value  in  awakening  an  interest  in  school  architecture,  for,  as  some 
of  us  remember,  at  that  time  we  had  a  large  number  of  log  school 
houses,  and  the  trustees  of  rural  schools  seemed  satisfied  that  so 
long  as  they  could  afford  shelter  for  the  school  children,  they 
need  make  no  attempt  to  make  the  school  attractive  to  the 
pupil?^ :  they  considered  learning  to  bea  goofl  thing,  and  approved 
of  children  attending  school,  but  they  did  not  care  about  external 
architectural  beauty,  nor  the  internal  decoration  of  school  n>oms. 

In  1859,  two  yeai"s  after  the  pubhcation  of  **The  School  House," 
the  gi'ant  for  school  architecture  was  increased  to  $800.00  per 
annum. 

In  1872  the  Eflucation  Department  offered  prizes  to  Inspectors 
and  Teachers  for  the  best  arc-liiteetual  designs  and  plans  for  rural 
school  houses.  Thirty  persons  competed,  and  seventeen  awards 
were  made  to  the  value  of  S230.00 ;  seven  prizes  were  taken  by 
school  mspectors,  and  ten  by  school  teachers. 

In  1876  a  new  edition  of  "  The  School  House,**  with  illustrated 

fapers  on  School  Hygiene  and  Ventilation,  was  published  by  Dr. 
lotions.  I  consider  that  a  proper  attention  to  Light,  Heat,  and 
Ventdation  is  of  more  importance  than  external  decorations  in 
the  const  ruction  of  school  buildings.  If  school  rooms  are  not 
well  ventilated  and  lighted,  most  miurious  effects  are  produced 
on  the  mental  development  and  physical  health  of  children,  which 
are  often  felt  in  after  life.  It  is  a  well  known  hy^enic  fact  that  if 
a  child  breathes  foul  air,  ho  is  in  a  state  of  physical  discomfort ; 
consequently  in  his  undiscriminating  mind  the  feeHngs  of  pain 
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and  lassitude  are  associated  with  school,  and  cause  a  dislike  for 
booLs  and  study. 

The  ill  health  ot  pupils  and  teachers,  sometime.s  credited  to 
overwork,  is  frequeutfy  due  to  draughts  aod  foul  air  in  the  school 
rooTo. 

Another  important  thing  is  the  arrangement  of  light  in  the 
school  room.  We  frequently  find  windows  on  the  right  of  the 
de-sks  of  the  pupils,  and  sometimes  on  three  or  four  sides  rjfa 
room  ;  this,  together  with  the  white  walls,  and  int^>nniiial)le  hlack- 
boards  surrounding  the  children,  no  doubt,  produf-es  Myopia  or 
uetirsightedness ,  and  how  frequent  it  is  thut  we  now  see  scliocd 
children  using  spectacles;  iifty  years  ago  such  a  thing  was  imk  no  Wn. 

In  the  same  ye^r,  187G,  the  Education  Departua^nt  exhibited 
at  the  Centeimial  Exhibition  models  of  sehot)!  buildings  for 
Collcgiafe  Institutes^ Public  Schools  in  cities  and  towtis^  also  for 
Scliools  in  rural  districts,  made  to  a  working  sc^de  with  ground 
plans  and  n^fcix'nees  as  to  cost  of  erection,  accommoilation,  etc. 
At  the  close  af  the  exhibition  thase  models,  which  were  much 
sought  after  by  I'oreign  educationists,  were  tlivide«l  between  the 
represcTUatives  of  Japan  and   tlie  Unitcn:!  States,     Wc  also  ex- 


hihite<l  large  framed  phutographs  of  Collegiate  Institutes,  High 
Schools,  and  Ptiblic  bchools  erected  in  difterent  parts  of  this 
Province. 

I  may  mention  that  a  sinu'lar  collection  of  large  photographs 
tor  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1000  has  been  prepared  under  the 
authority  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hiu'court.  Minister  of  Education, 

In  188f),  I>r.  Hmlgins,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hoik  Adatu 
Crooks,  tii-st  J[inisicrof  Educjition,  published '*  Hints  and  Sugges- 
tions on  School  Architecture  ana  Hygiene/*  with  plans  and 
illustrations,  and  I  may  here  state  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment is  now  oftcring  prizes  for  the  best  architectural  plans  for 
s^ho4jl  houses. 

In  regard  to  the  internal  decoroj^ion  of  school  houses  I  may 
sav  that  from  bS51  to  1878  the  Educational  Depository  supplietl 
schools  at  half  cost  price  with  historical  and  other  prints  and 
engravings,  which  were  reproductions  of  the  works  of  liaplmel 
and  otlier  old  mast^^rs,  togetner  with  plain  and  coloured  engiTivings 
by  Landseer  and  other  moilern  painiers,  also  small  busts  of 
einiuent  and  celebrated  men  of  aneioiit  and  modern  times. 

The  annual  reports  of  th*^  Chi<*f  Superintendent  and  the 
Ministers  of  Education  show  that  after  good  sehool  houses  had 
been  erected,  internal  decoration  was  not  uncommon.  I  claim, 
tberefore,  thiit  tlie  Educ^ition  Department  of  this  Province  took 
the  leail  of  all  other  coiiTi tries  in  eneouraging  the  decoration  of 
public  sehool  Willis  witli  pictures,  engravings,  plaster  casts,  etc. 

It  was  not  until  1880  that  France  commenced  the  aesthetic 
cultorx!  uf  tlic  pu]>ils  of  conuuon  schools.  In  that  year  a  com- 
mis^iion  of  thirtv  eminent  men  were  appointe  1  to  report  on  the 
decoration  of  schools,  and  art  for  schools.  Tins  commission  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  studving  the  means  of  introducing 
into  the  system  of  instruction  the  aesthetic  edu<ation  of  the  **ve. 
lt«  lalK)urs  extended  over  a  year.  In  the  report  it  is  said :  "The 
special  task  #f  this  commissfon  was  to  devise  means  and  vfa^^fet 
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improving  aesthetic  education  through  the  eye,  not  by  specific 
direct  instruction  set  forth  in  programmes,  but  by  the  operation 
of  the  environments  of  the  school,  and  the  artistic  character  of 
its  appUances.  These  environments  and  appUances  were  con- 
siderea  by  the  commission  mainly  under  lour  heads :  1.  The 
lesthetic  character  of  the  school  building,  including  its  artistic 
ornamentation,  both  exterior  and  interior ;  2.  The  mmishing  of 
objects  of  art  for  the  observation  and  study  of  the  pupils ;  3.  The 
rewards  of  merit ;  4.  Illustrating  apparatus." 

Soon  after  this  a  Committee  was  appointed  in  Manchester, 
England,  with  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  French  Com- 
.mission.     This  was  followed  by  the  organisation  of  an  association  ' 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  in   London,  England,   with  Mr. 
Ruskin  as  President. 

In  1883,  the  Committee  on  Drawing  of  the  Boston  School 
Board  called  attention  to  what  had  been  doYie  in  this  direction 
in  Manchester  and  London,  and  suggested  the  advisability  of 
organising  a  similar  association  for  their  schools.  In  this  con- 
nection it  remarks :  '*  We  hold  with  the  English  Committee  that  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  is  perhaps  only  second  to  religion  as  a 
protection  against  the  grosser  f6rms  of  self-indulgence,  and  that 
It  can  best  be  kindled  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  specially 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  haoitual  surroundings." 

About  the  same  time  our  present  Premier,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ross, 
then  Minister  of  Education,  introduced  mural  decoration"  in  the 
school  buildings  under  Government  control;  the  walls  of  the 
Toronto  and  Ottawa  Normal  Schools  were  either  tinted  or  papered, 
and  decorated  with  oil  paintings,  reproductions  of  the  dinerent 
ancient  and  modern  Scnools  of  Art,  and  life-size  bustis  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  thus  surrounding 
the  teachers  in  training  with  examples  of  art,  and  studies  of  the 
great  and  good.  The  result  which  followed  and  will  follow  we 
cannot  calculate,  for  we  know  that  in  human  culture  the  most 
potential  forces  impressed  oh  our  minds  are  produced  by  our 
environments ;  that  although  these  forces  are  imperceptible  and 
scarcely  seem  to  have  existence,  they  cause  an  unconscious  tuition, 
an  invisible  intangible  influence  on  our  minds,  to  which  no  re- 
sistance can  bo  made  because  its  very  existence  is  unnoticed  and 
imknown. 

X.— PiTBLic  Libraries. 

rt.  Pfihlic  Lihrnvies  (not  free). 

The  following  extracts  nre  taken  from  the  annual  reports  for 
the  year  ending  30th  April,  1899  : — 

1.  Clusslfication  of  Puhllc  Libraries  Reporting  1898-99. 

Public  Libraries,  with  libraries,  reading  rooms 

and  evening  classes  -         .       .  -         -         ,  2 

Public  Libraries,  with  libraries  and  reading 

rooms 128 

Public  Libraries,  with  libraries  only       -        -  117 

Total lif 
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2.  Pvhlic  Libraries — Receipts  and  Balances  on  lutnd. 

The  total  receipts  of  Public  Libraries 

was $75,875  36 

Balances  on  hand     -        -        -        -        5,969  83 

3.  Public  Libraries — Expenditure. 

The  total  expenditure  of  247  Public 
Libraries  was         -        ...        .    $69,905  53 

4.  Public  Libraries — Assets  and Liuhilities. 

Assets  of  247  Public  Libraries   -         -  $358,395  72 
Liabilities  of  247  Public  Libraries      -       16,021  00 

5.  Number  of  Members  in  Public  Libraries. 
247  Public  Libraries  have  32,249  members. 

6.  Number    of    Volumes    in    Public    Libraries    and 
Number  of  Volumes  Issued. 

Niunber  of  volumes  in  247  Libraries       -     436,1 24 
Number  of  Volumes  issued  in  247  Libra- 
ries     734,642 

7.  Readimj  Rooms  in  Public  Libraries. 

128  Libraries  reporting  have  reading  rooms. 
128  Libraries  subscribed  for  2,717  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. 

H.   Krt'ifivi/  Cbisses  in  Piihllr  Libraries. 

2  Libraries  had  85  pupils  in  the  drawing  (courses. 

/>.  Ereniny  Classet<  in  Pnjtiic  Liln-n rits,  ISlh^-U 
(front  the  Report  for  1S9U). 

Public  Librarieij.    .  '"^tud^ntT^  Piimaiy  Ccnirse. 

19  '  Practical  Geometry. 

20         ;  Descriptive  Geometry,  Machine  Draw- 
ing and  Advanced  Perspective. 

Peterboro'       -        -  14         !  Machine  Drawing. 
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c.  Certificates  awarded  to  Pvhlic  Libraries  in  1899. 
Primary  Drawing  Cov/rse, 
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d.  Certificates  awarded  to  Pvhlic  Libraries  iii  1899. 
Mechanical  Drawing  Course. 
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6.  Abstract  showing  Nitmber  of  Pttblic  Libraries  in  each  County 

and  District 
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The  following  Abstract  /  shows  the  progress  of  PubUc  Libraries 
at  intervals  of  five  years  since  1883,  when  only  93  libraries 
reported  having  13,672  members,  who  borrowed  251,890  books; 
there  are  now  (for  the  year  ending  30th  April  1899)  364  libraries 
reporting  with  121,397  members  and  readers  who  borrowed 
2,547,131  volumes. 
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111  a^ldition  there  are  42  libraries  whicli  did  not  report,  or  were 
incorporated  after  the  1st  of  May,  1899. 

Free  Libraries  are  rapidly  increasiiis:  and  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated. In  1883  only  one  Free  Library  had  been  established,  but 
now  the  Superintendent's  report  shows  Xhat  there  are  120  Free 
Libraries,  and  that  several  others  have  been  established  since 
the  30th  of  April,  1899. 

/. — Abstract  sJunving  tlte   Progress  of  Public   Libraries  from 

1883  to  1899. 
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g.  Free  Libraries. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  annual  Reports  for 
the  year  ending  30th  April,  1899  (for  details  see  Table  C). 

1.  Free  Libraries'  Receipts  and  Balatices  on  hand. 

The    total   receipts    of    117     Free 

Libraries  was       ....    $117,545  84 
Balances  on  hand   ....  8,407  05 

2.  Free  Libraries  Expenditure. 

The  total  expenditure  of  117  Free 

Libraries  was       -        -        -        -    $109,138  79 

3.  Free  Libraries'  Assets  and  Liubilities. 

Assets  of  117  Free  Libraries     -        -    $577,580  09 
Liabilities  „  -        -      113,902  49 

4.  Number  of  Readers  in  Free  Libraries. 
117  Free  Libraries  report  having  had  89,148  readers. 

5.  Nuviber  of  Volumes  in  Free  Libraries,  and  Number  of 

Volumes  Iss^ted. 

Number  of  Volumes  in  117  Free  Libraries      425,923 

Number  of  volmnes  issued    -        -        -   1,812,489 

6.  Reading  Rooms  in  Free  Libraries. 

72  Free  Libraries  subscribed  for  3,112  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 
4m  "^  Y, 
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XI. — Rkpohts  ok  the  Indt'strial  Schools,  1899. 

a.   Vi(ii>ri(t  [nflu^frUil  Svltool. 

The  total  atlendancc  for  the  year  was  47.529  days. 
The  total  mnHl)er  ref^istercd  for  the  year  was  18(i. 
(19  lM>ys  wore  in  attoiulaiicc  during  the  entire  yciir. 
55  wore  sent  out  during  the  year,  and  62  came  in. 
The  atlondanee  at  present  is  132  boys. 
The  hoys  are  oniploye<l  as  follows: — 


Karin     - 

-    27 

Printing         -      ,  - 

-     15 

Cnriwiitor  sliop 
Tnilor  shop    - 

-     17 

Engine-room  - 

-       7 

-     19 

Conservatories 

-       9 

Shoo  shop 

-     17 

Cottages 

-     22 

Ijiuindrv 

-      8 

Bake-room     - 

-       3 

Kitchen 

-       8 

Office     - 

-       2 

Dininfj-room  - 

-     15 

S';hool  all  <Liy 

-     11 

Knittiiijr-nxMu 

-      6 

The  tol^d  attendance  for  the  year  was  9.177  days. 
The  total  niunber  rt»gistered  was  36. 
10  were  in  attendance  dnring  the  entire  year. 
13  were  sent  out  during  the  year  and  13*came  in. 
The  attendance  at  present  is  25  girls. 

The  girls  are  taugnt  to  knit  and  sew,  and  to  work  in  the 
kitchen,  the  laundr}\  and  to  do  general  household  work 

XII. — Examination  Requirements.  1900,  1901,  1902. 

The  following  aiv  the  Examination  Requirements  for  the 
years  19tX).  1901,  and  1902  :— 

tt.  Jtfninr  Loirloff  &7«/ />*/<* *>#/         -         -  Part  I. 

h.  .  ,.       '-        -        .  Part  11. 

I.  Sciifi'  Lniriiiif  Sfitiniiitif  '         -         -  Part  L 

if ...  Pan  II. 

X»/f\ — it  is  expect eil  that  thn:>iurhom  the  course,  until  pupils 
have  iMUiplotcil  what  is  required  ior  Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving 
Staniling,  at  least  two  half-nour  lessons  per  week  shall  he  given 
nyularly  to  Reading,  and  an  eqiial  time  to  English  Literature. 
Rcgt\nling  Drawinir.  Rx^k-keopmff,  Botany  or  Agriculture,  at 
least  two  half-hour \^ss^ms  per  week  foreioli  of  these  subjects  are 
TO  Ih?  given  rogidarly  to  pupils  enrolled  in  ¥<xja  I.  of  tie  High 
S.'hi>»4  or  Form  V.  of  the  Public  School:  that  is  piacticaBy 
liurin^  the  tirsi  yrar  oi  the  course  in  prefMmition  for  Part  I.  of 
Jvnii'^r  liCaviuLT  Siandinj;. 

TV.     '  -.il  iiiiiT  uy  «'T  :ho  canh;  it*  land  sorfiee:  the  ocean: 
:l.;vi::-..^   .f  ■vntiiUTiTs  ;^s  to  physical  feuuress natunl  products 
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and  inhabitants;  relations  of  physical  conditions  to  animals  and 
vegetable  products,  and  of  natural  products  and  geographical 
condition  to  the  occupations  of  the  people  and  national  progress. 
Form,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth ;  lines  drawn  on  the  map, 
with  reasons  for  their  position ;  relation  of  the  positions  of  the 
earth  with  respect  to  the  sun,  to  light  and  temperature ;  the  air ; 
its  movements;  causes  aflFecting  climate.  Natural  and  manu- 
factiured  products  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  \vith  their  exports 
and  imports;  transcontinental  commercial  highways  and  their 
relation  to  centres  of  population  ;  internal  commercial  highways 
of  Canada  and  the  chief  internal  commercial  hig:hways  of  the 
United  States;  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  Forms  of  Governments  in  the  countries  of  the  world 
and  their  relation  to  civilisation.    One  examination  paper. 

Arithvietic  and  Menaionttion, 

Proofe  of  elementary  rules  in  Arithmetic;  fractions  (theory 
and  proofe) ;  commercial  Arithmetic ;  mental  Arithmetic , 
Mensuration  of  rectilinear  figures.  One  examination  paper. 
(The  questions  will  call  for  accuracy  and  will  have  special 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life.) 

English  O^ravimaK 

Etjnnology  and  Syntax,  including  the  inflection,  classification, 
and  elementary  analysis  of  words  and  the  logical  ataructure  of 
the  sentence  and  paragraph ;  exercises  chiefly  on  mssages  from 
authors  not  prescribed.  One  examination  paper.  (The  questions 
will  call  for  such  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will 
be  of  special  value  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  language.) 

English  Composition. 

For  examination  purposes  an  essay  of  about  two  pages  of 
foolscap  on  one  of  the  tnemes  prescribed  by  the  examiners  will 
be  required.  The  penmanship,  spelling,  punctuation,  construc- 
tion of  sentences,  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  thought,  the 
literary  accuracy  and  aptness  of  the  language,  and  the  general 
plan  or  scope  of  the  whole  essay  will  be  specially  considered  by 
the  examiners.    One  examination  paper. 

History  of  Great  Britain  and  Garuula. 

Grciit  Britain  and  Canada  from  1763  to  1885,  with  the  outlines 
of  the  preceding  periods  of  British  History. 

The  Gt)ography  relating  to  the  History  prescribed.  One 
exammation  paper. 

h.  Junior  Leaving  Standing ^  Pan  II. 

Note. — ^The  subjects  prescribed  for  Part  II.  of  Senior  Leaving 
Standing  are  the  following  (Regulations  46  amended) ;  Englisn 

H  2 
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Cirauuitar  iiiul  Rhetonc,  English  Composition,  Euglisli  Literature 
Ancient  History,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Algeljra.  Geometry, 
Physics,  and  Latin,  and  one  of  the  followink'  groups  : — (tt)  Frencli 
and  Greek ;  (6)  German  and  Greek  ;  (/;)  French,  Gonnan.  and 
Chemistry;  {(I)  French,  Pliysics,  and  (_'hemistn';  (f)  German. 
Physics,  and  Chemistry ;  (f)  Botany,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

A  candidate,  who  lias  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  having 
passed  Part  L  of  Form  II.,  will  not  he  required  to  take  the  papers 
m  Ai*ithmetie  and  Mensuration.  Englisli  Grammar  and  Rhetoric, 
and  the  ohligatory  Physics. 

English. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric:  Etymology  and  Syntax, 
including  the  hitlection,  classihcation  and  elementary  analysis  of 
wortls,  and  the  logical  structure  of  the  sentence;  rhetorical 
structure  of  the  sentence  and  paragraph;  exercises  chiefly  on 
passages  from  authors  not  prescribed  ;  the  main  facts  in  the 
developmeiit  of  the  language.     One  examinfttioTi  paper. 

CoMPtjsiTioN :  An  essay,  to  which  special  importar»ce  will  be 
attached,  on  one  of  several  themes  set  by  the  examiners.  In 
order  to  pa^ss  in  this  sidiject,  legible  writ i tig,  correct  spelling  and 
punctuation,  and  proper  construction  of  sentences  are  indLspen- 
sahle.  The  candidate  should  also  give  attention  to  the  structure 
of  the  whole  essay,  the  ctleetivo  onlering  of  the  thought,  and  the 
accurate  employment  of  good  English  vocahulurv. 

About  two  ptiges  of  foolscap  is  suggested  as  tlie  proper  length 
for  the  essjiy ;  out  quahty,  not  quantity,  will  be  mauily  regarued. 
One  examination  paper. 

LiTEHATURE:  Such  questions  only  shall  be  set  as  may  serve  to 
test  the  candidate's  familiarity  witli,  and  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative comprehension  of  the  prescribed  texts.  The  canmaate 
will  be  expected  to  have  niemorised  some  of  the  finest  passages. 
In  addition  to  the  questions  on  the  prescribed  selections,  others 
shiill  be  set  on  a  *' sight  pass^ige  "  to  test  the  candidate's  ability 
to  interpret  literature  for  nimself     One  examination  paper. 

1900. 

Longfellow;  Evancreline.  A  Psalm  of  Life,  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus, ;Tlie  Day  is  Done;'  The  Old  (lock  on  the  Stairs,  The 
Fire  of  Drift wouiL  liesi^nation,  The  WardcTi  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Kxcelsiui;  The  Bridge,  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 

Wordsworth:  The  Education  of  Nature  ('*  Three  yeai-s  she 
grew*'),  "She  was  a  phMritora  of  delight;'  A  Lesson  (**  There  is  a 
flower,  the  Lesser  CeLlnditHt"},  To  the  Skylark,  Tbe  Green  Linnet, 
To  the  Cuckoo,  To  the  Daisy,  and  the  following  Sonnets ;  To  a 
Distant.  Friend  \^''  \V}\y  art  tfiou  silent "),  England  and  Switzer- 
land {"  Two  Toiccs  are  there  "),  "  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living 
at  this  hour,"  Westminster  Bridge,  Tlie  Inner  Vision  (**Most 
sweet  it  is,  with  unmdiftcd  eyes  ^'),  ^'  0  Friend  !  I  know  not  which 
way  1  nmst  look/'  To  Sleep,'  Within  Kuig  s  College  Chapel, 
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Tenntsok:  Elaine,  Lady  of  Shalott,  St.  Agneti*  Eve.  Sir 
Galahaci  Loi^s- Eaters,  Ulysses,  Crossing  the  B*ir,  Early  Spring, 
"  You  iisk  ni8  why/'  *'  Ot'  old  sat  Frtiodom/'  "  Love  Vhou  thy 
land;'  the  six  interlude  songs  and  **  Tears,  idle  tejirs/'  in  *' Th'o 
Princess,'* 

1902. 
Sc^uTT:  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 


A  nclent  Hiaiorj/. 
of  Greek    liistory 


Lo    the    llaltle    of 


to    the  Death   of 
.   VIL  XL  XIL 


(1)  General    outlines 
Chieronea,  338  b.c. 

(2)  General   Outlini3S    of    Roman    History 
Augustus,  authorised  text-book,  omitting:— 

(1)  Greek    History— Chaps.    IL    111..    VI. 
XXrV.  XXX,   XXXl. 

(2)  Roman  History— Chapa  IL   II L    IV..  V..   XXLX 

NfjrrE,— It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  teacher  make  oral  use 
of  such  portions  of  the  omitted  chapters  as  are  necessary  to  make 
clear  the  historical  connections  between  important  events. 

One  examination  paper, 

Mathemut  tc^. 

Akithmetic  asd  Mensuration:  Proofe  of  elementary  rules 
in  iVrithmetic :  fnictions  (theory  and  proofs);  commercial  Arith- 
metic; meutal  Aiithmetic;  Mensuration  of  right  parallclopipeds^ 
PjTamids  and  prisms;  the  circle,  sphere,  cylinder  imd  cone.  One 
examination  paper 

Algebra:  Elementary  Rules;  Highest  Common  Measure; 
Lowest  Common  Midtiple ;  Fractions ;  Square  Root ;  Simple 
Equations  of  one,  two  and  three  imkuowTi  quantities;  Indices; 
Surds ;  Quadratics  of  one  and  two  imknowni  quai^tities. 

One  examination  paper. 

GEuMETfiY:  Euclid,  Books  I.,  IL,  and  HI.;  easy  Deductions. 
One  examination  paper. 

Elenienta^'y  Experimeviul  Science  (Phyaicsl 

Pse  of  metre  rule ;  use  of  calipei-s  and  veniier  for  more  accurate 
metric  measurements  (r.y,,  tliameters  of  wires,  thickness  of  glass^ 
plates,  etc,);  numerical  calculutions  in  the  metric  .system. 

X^se  of  halancc. 

Specific  gravity,  by  specitic  gravity  l>ottle  and  hydrostatic 
Ixaknce,  of  liquids  and  of  solids. 

Boyle's  law ;  barometer ;  dittusion  of  gases. 

Use  of  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  thermometers  ;  determina- 
tion of  zero  and  boiling  point;  boiUng  pomt  dependant  on 
pressure. 
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ExpfULsion  of  solids,  liquids  and  jj^ivses ;  exitinples. 
Spentin  heat;  lulciiL  heat ;  ciisy  numerical  examples, 
Tr^uismntatinn  ot  matter;  indestructibility  of  matter. 
Sohitioii,  precipitation,  crystallisation  and  evaporation. 
One  examination  paper. 

Latin, 

Translation  into  Latin  of  English  phrasers  and  easy  liontences 
to  illustrate  Latin  accidence  and  the  common  rulas  of  Latin 
syntax. 

Translation  into  Litiu  of  eusy  narrative  English  based  upon 
the  tirst  twenty* five  chapters  of  the  prescribed  Cajsixr, 

Translation  at  sight  (with  the  aid  of  vocabularies)  fironi  some 
easj'  prose  author. 

Translation  from  prescribed  text-s,  with  grammatical  and  other 
questions  naturally  arising  from  the  extracts  set  for  translation. 

The  following  are  the  texts  prescribed  : — 

11»00 :  Vergiu  Aeneid,  Book  IL ;  CfSSAR,  Belhmi  Gallicum, 
Book  V. 

1901:  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  IL;   C^sak,  Helium  Gallicum, 

liooks  11,111 

1902:  Cornelius  Nepcis,  Lives  of  Themistocles,  Aristides  and 
Hannibal;  C.^isar,  Belltim  Gallicum,  Book  IV.  (omitting  Chap, 
17)  and  Book  V.,  Chaps.  1-23;  Veruil,  Aeneid,  Book  IL  (1-505). 

Two  papers  wnll  be  set:  (1)  Translation  of  English  into  Latin. 
(2)  Prescnbed  texts  and  translation  at  sight,  with  questions  on 
Grammar,  etc. 

N.B. — The  Roman  method  of  pronouncing  Liitin  h  recom- 
mended. 

French. 

^  The  (Mndidates  knowledge  of  Fi*ench  will  be  tested  bj*  (1) 
Kimple  questions  on  gi-aminar,  (2)  the  translation  of  sunple 
pass4iges  from  English  into  Freneh,  (3)  translation  at  sight  of 
easy  pass^iges  from  modern  Frent^h,  anil  (4)  examinations  on  the 
following  texts: — 

1900:  Enault,  lo  Chien  du  capitaine;  Feuillet,  la  Fee. 

1901 :  De  Maistre,  Voyage  autoiu*  de  ma  ehambre;  Labiche, 
hi  Grammaire. 

lyOO.  Lamennaih,  Paroles  d'lui  croyant,  Chaps.  Vli.  and 
XVII ;  Perrat'lt,  le  Maitre  Chat  on  le  Chat  Botte :  Dumas,  V\\ 
nez  gele,  and  la  l*ipe  de  Jean  Bart ;  Alphonse  Daudet,  la 
Deniiere  Classe,  and  la  ClievTe  de  M.  Se,guin  ;  LEdOUvfc,  \i\  Patto 
de  Dindon;  Pouvillon,  Hortibns,  LnTi»  Ch^igrin  d*un  vieux 
forcat;  MoLii':eE,  FAvare,  Acte  IIL,  sc.  5  (£st-ce  k  votre  eocher. 

.  .  .  sous  la  mienneV  Victor  Hugo,  Waterloo,  Chaii.  IX. : 
RouGET  DE  LisLE,  hi  Maimnlkise ;  Arnault,  la  Feuille ; 
C'hateaubriand,  TExilt^;  Theophile  Gautier.  la  Chimere : 
Vici'OR  Hugo,  Kxt^ise;  Lamaetine,  FAutomne;  De  Musset. 
Tristesse;  Sully  Prudhomme,  le  Vase  bris6;  La  Fontaine,  lo 
Chene  et  le  Rosean, 
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Madame  Emile  de  Girakdin,  la  Joic  fait  peur. 

Two  papers  will  l>e  sot :  (1 )  prescribed  loxts  hihI  translation  at 
siglit:  questions  on  Grammar;  (2)  the  translation  of  English 
into  French. 

Greek 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  pi^escribeil  texts. 

Translation  at  sight  (with  the  aid  of  vociibularies)  of  easy  Attic 
prose,  to  which  special  inipoilanco  will  Ije  atUichorl 

Gniniaiatical  cjuestions  on  the  ptissjiges  from  prt'scrihed  texts 
will  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
context. 

Tmnslation  from  English  into  Greek  of  sentences  and  of  easy 
narrative  pjissf^iges  based  upon  the  prescribed  prose  texts. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : 

1900:  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.,  in  White's 
Beginner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428)  with  the  exercises  thereon ; 
Homer,  Iliad  I. 

1901:  Selections  from  Xenophun,  Anabasis  l,  in  \V1iite*s 
Beginner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428)  with  the  exercises  thereon ; 
Homer,  Iliiul  L 

1902:  Selections  from  Xexophon.  Anabasis  L,  in  White's 
Beginner's  Greek  Book  (pp,  304-428)  with  the  exercises  thereon ; 
HcmER,  Tliad  VI. 

^  Two  papers  iivnll  be  set:  (1)  prescriljed  texts  and  translation  at 
sight;  questions  on  Grammar;  (2)  the  translation  of  English 
into  Greek, 

Garman. 

Tlie  candidate's  knowledge  of  German  will  be  tested  by: 
(1)  simple  questions  on  grammar,  (2)  the  translation  of  simple 
passages  from  English  into  Gernaai,  (3)  translation  at  sight  of 
easy  passages  from  mmlern  Gernia]i,  and  (4)  an  examination  on 
the  tbllowing  texts : — - 

1000:  Haubt,  das  kalte  Herz,  Kalif  Storch. 

1901 :  Leander,  Traumereien  (selected  bv  Van  Daell). 

1902  :  Gkimm»  Rotkfip].ichen ;  Ani>ERsen,  Wie's  dcr  Alte  Macht. 
Das  neue  Kleitl,  Venedig,  Rothschild,  Der  Bar;  Ertl,  Him- 
mebsehlUssel ;  Frommel,  Das  eiserno  Krenz;  Baumbacu. 
Nicotiana,  Der  Goldbaum ;  Heine,  Lorelei.  Du  bist  wio  eine 
Blume :  TJhland,  Schafers  Sonntagslied.  Das  Schloss  am  Meer ; 
Chamisso,  Das  Schloss  lion  eon  rt ;  Clauuiuh,  Die  Sterne,  Dcr 
Riese  Goliath;  Goethe,  Mignun,  Erlkonig.  Der  Sanger  :  Schiller. 
Der  Jlinglin^am  Bache. 

Leander,  Traumereien  (selected  by  Van  Daell).  pp.  1-44. 

Two  papers  will  be  set:  (1)  Prescrilied  texts  and  translation  at 
sight ;  questions  on  Grammar ;  (2)  translation  of  English  into 
Gennan, 

Eleiiientary,  Expeiuvientul  Science  (ChcmiHri/), 
Pn>perties  of  Hydrogen,  Chlorine,  Oxygen,  Sulphm\  Nitrogen, 
Carbon  and  their 'more  important  compounds.     Nomenclature, 
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Laws  of  combination  of  the  elemeotfi.     The  Atomic  Theory  and 
Molecular  Theory. 

One  examination  paper. 

,  Botany, 

The  practical  study  of  represe!itative>^  of  the  flowering  plants 
of  tho  locality  and  ropre^senUiLivos  of  the  chief  subdi\nsions  of 
cr}'ptogams,  such  as  a  fern,  a  lycopod,  a  hoi*setail,  a  livenvort, 
a  moss,  a  lichen,  a  nm.shroom,  and  w  chara.  The  dramng  and 
desfTiption  of  parts  of  planU  antl  elas«iiication.  Comparison 
of  flirterent  orgiins,  morphology  of  root,  jstem,  leaves,  and  hair, 
parts  of  the  flower,  roprodiieiion  of  flowering  plants,  polUnalion. 
fertilisation  and  the  nature  of  fruit  antl  seeds.  At  the  examina- 
tion two  plants  to  bo  selected  by  the  presiding  examiner  will  be 
submitted,  one  for  elassitieation  and  one  for  dascription.  Tn 
rkssitication,  eandidntos  will  V^e  ftllowed  to  use  their  floras  (the 
authorised  text-book  in  liotan\ ). 

One  examination  paper. 


Physics  (of  Optiomtl  Oi*onp), 

Electricity. — Voltttic  cells,  common  kmds;  chemical  action 
in  tho  eull ;  magnetic  eflects  of  the  current ;  chemical  effects 
of  the  current;  voltameter;  astatic  and  langent  galvanometers ; 
simple  notions  of  potential ;  Ohm's  law,  with  imits;  best  arranga- 
ment  of  cells;  electric  light,  arc  and  incandescent;  magnetism; 
inclination  and  dechnation  of  compass ;  current  induction ; 
induction  coil;  dynamo  and  motor;  electric  bell;  telegraph; 
telephone ;  electro-platmg.  Sound.  —  Caused  by  vibrations ; 
illustration  of  vibrations,  pendulums,  rods,  strings,  membranes, 
plates,  columns  of  air;  propagated  by  waves;  its  velocity; 
determination  of  velocity ;  pitch ;  standard  forks,  acoustical  C  = 
512,  musical  A  =  870:  intervals;  hannonic  scale;  diatonic 
scale;  emially  tonjpered  scale;  viliration  of  air  in  open  and 
closed  times,  with  wave-lengths;  resonators;  nwlus  and  loops; 
vibration  of  stiings  and  wires ;  reflection  of  sound  ;  manometric 
flames.  Light.  —  Rectilinear  propagation  ;  image  through  a 
pin-hole ;  beam ;  pencil ;  photometry ;  shadow  and  greiise  spot 
photometers;  reflection  and  scattering  of  light;  Lnvs  of  reflection  , 
unages  in  plain  mirrors;  iTuiltiple  images  in  inclined  mirrors; 
concave  and  convex  mirrors :  drawing  image's  refraction;  laws 
and  index  *4  refraction:  total  reflection:  path  through  a  prism; 
lenses ;  drawing  image  produced  by  a  lens ;  simple  microscope ; 
dispersion  and  colour;  spectrum;  recomposition  of  white  light. 

t\  Senivt  Lenvlny  Standing,  P^irt  /. 

i\ro<e,~lu  onler  to  obtain  Senior  Leaving  Standing,  a  candi- 
date must  pass  the  exandnation  of  Part  1.  of  Junior  Leaving 
Standijig.  and  in  aildition  tho  subjects  herein  prescribes!  for 
Parts  L  and  IL  of  Senior  Leaving  Standmg,  which  may  be  taken 
at  one  examination  or  at  diflerent  examinations. 
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ITnsiicrTssfiil  candidates  at  any  previous  Senior  l^eaving 
Exftuiination  will  be  allowed  to  \mte  in  1900  for  Senior  Leaving 
Standing  by  selecting  the  same  options  in  the  course  as  tliey 
were  allowed  to  take  m  1899. 

The  subjects  of  Part  I.  of  Senior  Leaving  Standing  are  the 
fuUowiuL;: — English  Comnosition.  English  Literature,  Algebra. 
Geuuietry.  Trigonometry,  English  and  Ajicienl  Hisstory. 


English. 

CoMPosiTTON:  An  e«say,  to  which  si>eci-'<l   inipurtaiice   will  he 
atliiched*  on  one  of  s^everal  tliemos  set  by  the  examiner. 
One  examination  paper. 

LtTEKATiTRE :     The    candidate    will    be    expected    to    have 

memorised  some  of  the  finest  passages.     Besides  questions  to 

©St  the  candidates  familiarity  with,  and  comprehension  of  the 

following   selections,   questions    may  also   be  set  to  detenu  ine 

within  reasonable  limits  his  power  of  appreciating  literary  art, 

Rhetoric:  Reading  of  prose  authors  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  rhetoric. 

One  examination  paper 

1900. 

.L<>XGFELLOw :  Evangeline.  A  Psalm  of  Life,  Wroek  of  the 
Hesperus,  *•  The  day  is  done,**  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The 
fire  of  driftwood,  Rcsigniitioti,  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Excelsior,  The  Bridge,  A  Gleauj  of  Sunshine, 

Shakespe.vi{E  :  Macbeth. 

MiLTuN :  L' Allegro,  11  Penfeeroao,  Lycidas.  On  the  Morning  of 
Christ  8  Nativity. 

Wordsworth  :  (Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
L\Ties)  The  Education  of  Nature  (''Three  years  she  grew"), 
•*She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight/'  A  Lesson  r*  There  is  a  flower, 
the  Le.sser  (.'elamlino"),  To  the  Hkvlark,  The  Green  Linnet,  To 
the  ( 'uekoo,  To  the  Daisy,  and  the  following  Sonnets :  To  a  Distant 
Friend  ("  WTiy  art  thou  silent"),  England  and  Svvitzorlaiid 
(**Two  voices  are  there '),"  Milton,  thou  shuuldst  be  living  till 
this  hour,"  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision  i"  Most  sweet  it 
is  with  nnuplifted  eyes"). ''O  Friend!  I  know  not  which  way 
I  must  look,   To  Sleep,  Within  Kings  College  Cliapel 

190L 

Tkxnysox:  Elaine,  Lady  of  Shalott,  St.  Agnes'  Fve,  Sir 
Galahad.  Lotos-Eaters,  I'lysses,  Crossing  the  Bar,  Early  Spring, 
**  You  i\Rk  me  why."  "Of  old  sat  Freedom."  "Love  fhoti  thy 
Innd/' the  six  intorludt^  songs  and  "  Tears,  idle  tears/' in  *' The 
Princess,'* 

Milton  :  Farad  ise  Luai,  Book  VIL 

Shakehpeabe;  Juiius  Cfesar. 
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1902. 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Milton  :  raradise  Lost,  Book  I. 
Shakespeare  :  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Mathematics. 

Algebra:  Elementary  Rules;  Highest  Common  Measure; 
Lowest  Common  Multiple;  Fractions;  Square  Root;  Simple 
Equations  of  one,  two,  and  three  unknown  quantities ;  Indices  ; 
Surds ;  Quadratics  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities ;  Theory 
of  Divisors,  Ratio,  Proportion,  and  Variation ;  Progressions ; 
Notation ;  Permutations  and  Combinations ;  Binomial  Theorem ; 
Interest  Forms ;  Annuities. 

One  examination  paper. 

Geometry  :  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V. ;  Definitions 
of  Book  V. ;  Deductions. 
One  examination  paper. 

Trigonometry  :  Trigonometrical  ratios  with  their  relations  to 
each  other ;  Sines,  etc.,  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  angles  with 
deduced  formulas ;  Use  of  Logarithms ;  Solution  of  Iriangles ; 
Expressions  for  the  area  of  Triangles ;  Radii  of  circumsci%ed, 
inscribed,  and  escribed  circles. 

One  examination  paper. 

History, 

English  History  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1763. 

General  outlines  of  Greek  History  to  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
338  B.C.  Special  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  following :  General 
characteristics  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks ;  ancient  institutions ; 
constitution  of  Athens  and  Sparta ;  Persian  wars ;  growth  of  the 
Athenian  Empire ;  charactenstics  of  the  age  of  Pericles ;  Pelo- 

Sonnesian  wars;  rise  of  Thebes;  Theban  Supremacy;  rise  of 
[acedon ;  downfall  of  Greece. 

General  outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 
Special  attention  to  be  given  to  the  following :  General  charac- 
teristics of  Italy  and  the  Koman  People ;  struggle  of  the  Plebeians 
for  political  and  social  equality ;  conquest  of  Italy ;  Punic  wars ; 
how  Rome  governed  and  was  governed ;  internal  and  external 
history  of  Rome  from  the  downfall  of  Carthage  to  the  death  of 
Augustus. 

The  Geography  relating  to  the  History  prescribed. 

One  examination  paper. 

d.  Senioi'  Leaviny  Slandiiig,  Part  II, 

Note. — The  subjects  of  Part  II.  of  Senior  Leaving  Standing  are 
the  following : — Physics,  Latin,  and  one  of  the  following  groups : 
(a)  French  and  Greek,  (b)  German  and  Greek,  (c)  French  and 
German,  (d)  French  and  Chemistry,  (e)  German  and  Chemistry 
(f )  Biology  and  Chemistry. 
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Physies. 

\^  Mechanks:  Measurement  of  velocity;  iiiiifornily  accelerated 

ctilineal  Tiiutioii ;  metric  units  of  force,  work,  euergy  ainl 
power ;  equilibrium  of  forces  acting  at  *i  poiut ;  triangle,  pamUelo- 
giani,  and  polygon  of  forces;  parallel  forces;  principle  of 
moments ;  centre  of  gravity ;  laws  of  friction ;  numerical 
examples. 

HvDK<isTATlcs:  Fluid  prt^suro  at  a  point;  pressure  on  a 
horizontal  plane ;  pressure  on  an  iiK^IiTicd  plane :  resultant 
vertical  pre.ssiire,  and  resulUmt  horizontal  pressure,  wlicii  Huid  is 
under  air  pressure  and  when  not:  transmission  of  pressure; 
Bramah*s  press ;  equilibrium  of  liquids  of  unequal  density  in  a 
l>ent  tube;  the  barometer;  air-pump;  water-pump, common  and 
force;  siphon. 

Electricitv  :  Voltaic  cells,  common  kinds ;  chemical  action  in 
the  c*ell ;  magnetic  effects  of  the  cun*ent :  chemical  effects  of  'the 
current;  volta-meters ;  electro-plating:  astatic  and  tangent 
galvanometers ;  simple  notions  oi  potential ;  Ohm's  law ;  shunts ; 
measurement  of  resistance ;  electric  light,  arc  and  iticaiidcscent; 
current  induction;  induction  coil;  dynamo  and  motor:  the  joule 
an«l  watt;  electric  bell;  telegiiiph ;  telephone:  elemeniJi  of 
terrestrial  magnetism. 

One  examination  paper. 

Latin, 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 

Translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  avenge  difficulty,  similar  in 
Hiyle  to  the  authors  read. 

Grammalical  questions  on  the  i)assages  from  prescribed  texts 
will  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  tis  arise  naturally  from  the 
context. 

Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  passages  of  English,  similar  in 
style  to  the  authoi-s  read. 

The  following  are  the  presiTibcd  texts: — 

lt»00:  Caesah.  Bellum  Gjdlicinn,  Bk.  V.:  Vehcul,  Aeneid,  Bk. 
IL:  Horace,  Odes.  IlL,  IV.;  Livv  XXL 

1901:  Caesah,  Bellum  Galliciuu,  Bks.  IL,  IIL;  Vergil, 
Aeneid.  Bk.  IL;  Hokace,  Odes.  1,  II.:  Livr  XXJ. 

1902:  Caesar,  Bellum  GaUicum,  Bk.  IV,,  omitting  ChajK  17, 
and  Bk.  V.,  Chans.  1-23;  Vergil,  Aeneid  IL.  hues  1-505; 
Horace,  Odes  L,  IL ;  Cicero,  Pro  Li^gi;  Manilia.  Pro  Marcello. 

Philippic  xiy. 

Two  examination  papem, 

French. 

The  prescription  of  work  in  granuuar,  the  translation  of 
English  into  Lrench  and  sight  translation  is  the  same  for  Senior 
Leaving  Standing  as  for  Jimior  Leaving  Standing,  hut  the 
examination  will  be  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  tescti* : — 

1000:  ExAULT:  le  Chien  du  capit4iine;  FEurLLET.  la  Fee,  le 
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Roman  (I'un  jt'uiio  liunimct  p!iu\Te ;  Labiche,  Voyage  tie  M. 
Perrichon. 

1901  :  De  Musthe,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre ;  Labiche. 
laGrammaire;  EiU'KMAvy-CHATRiAX.  MarlamoTlieiv.su;  Labiche, 
It!  Poutb'e  aux  youx 

1002:  Lamexnais,  Paroles  d'Lm  rroyaiit,  Chaps.  VIL  and 
XVll. :  Perraltlt,  lo  Makre  Chat  ou  1^^  Chat  Br>tt«^ ;  Dltmas,  Vn 
iioz  j^a'lu  and  la  Pino  de  Joan  Bart;  AlJ*fr<>N.sE  DauoET,  k 
Derni^re  Classe  and  la  Chcvre  de  M.  Seguin ;  Legouve,  la  Pattc 
do  Dindon ;  PouviLLON,  Hortibns;  Loti,  Chagrui  d'lm  vieiix 
forcat;  MoufeKE.  L'Avare,  Acto  III.,  sc,  5  (Est-ee  h  voire  cochor 

sous  la  mionne) ;  VicTtm  Huoo,  Waterloo,  Chap.  IX. ; 

Rour.ET  DE  LlsLE,  la  Marseillaise;  Arkault*  la  leiiillc: 
riiATEAUBRiANO,  l*Exile :  Theophile  Gautieh,  la  Chimere; 
ViCTtjR  HiTin,  E?;tase:  Lamartine,  rAutomne;  De  Mirs.sEiv 
Tristes-sp;  Sully  PrudhummeJu  Vase  brise ;  La  Fi>\TAiNE,  le 
Cheue  ot  le  Roseau 

Madame  Emile  de  Girardin,  la  Joie  fait  peim 

MiiRiM^E.  Colomlm. 

Two  examination  papers, 

Oreek. 

Translation  into  English  ot  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 

Translation  at  sight  of  passages  ot  average  difficulty,  sirnikr  to 
the  authors  retul. 

Grammatifjal  questions  on  the  passages  from  presented  texts 
will  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
context. 

Translation  into  Greek  of  ordinary  narrative  passfiges  of 
Engbsh,  shnilar  to  the  authors  read. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : — 

1900:  XENopHnx,  Anabasis,  ItChaps.  I-VIlf.);  Homer,  lltad, 
L,  Odyssev  X\\ :  Lvstas,  Contra  Eratosthenem,  and  Epitapbius. 

n>Ol :  XENi>PHON,  Anabasis  I.  (Chaps.  I.-VIII);  Homer.  Iliad 
I.,  Odyssey  XV. ;  LuoiAN.  L'haron,  V'era  Historia  IL 

18U2:  JCenophon.  Analiasis  L  (Chaps.  [.-VIII.);  HoMEK,  Ihad 
VL;  Odyssey  XVII,  :  LuciAN,  Chnron,  Vera  Historia  II, 

Two  exammation  papers. 


Oemmn. 

The  prescription  of  work  in  grammar,  the  translation  of 
Enghsh  into  German  and  sight  translation  is  the  same  for 
Senior  Leaving  Standing  as  for  Jimior  Lcnving  Standing,  but  the 
examination  will  be  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts :^ 

1900:  Hauff,  das  kalte  Hcrz,  Ralif  Storch  ;  Euhenihirff. 
Alls  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts;  Wilmelml  Einer  muss 
heiraten;  Benedlx,  Eigcnsinn. 

1901 :     Lkandek,    Trftumereien    (selected    l»y    V^an     Daell) ; 
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Baumbacii,  tier  SchwiogursoUu ;   GEasTACKER,  Genntjlsliatison : 
Elz,  Er  ist  iiicht  oifersilchlig;  \Vicheht,  Post  F«jsbnin. 

11)02:  Grimm,  Rotkitppchen  ;  xV\iH!:n.sEX,  Wiusder  AlUi  Marlii, 
Das  neue  Rleiil,  VeneJi*^,  Itotlisuhild,  i>cr  l^iir;  Krtl, 
Hiijuiielsschllissel;  Frummel,  Das  eiseriie  Krtfiuj ;  BAUMHAcrr, 
Nicotiana,  Dor  Goldlmiua ;  Heine.  Lorclui,  Du  hist  me  oiiie 
Blume;  UnL,\KiJ,Schafer's  SonuUi^blied,  Das  Schloss  am  Moer ; 
CiiAMissu,  Das  SchJoss  lioiicuuri ;  ( 'la i' Dies,  Diu  Stenie,  Dcr 
Riesc  Goliath ;  Goethe.  MigiioiL  Krikonig.  Dcr  Sanger , 
Schiller,  Der  Jtuigliug  uiii  Biiclie. 

Leaxder,  TrHiunereien  (selected  by  Van  Daell),  pp.  1-44. 
ERXER-EscHENBACH.DieFrieherrcnvoTiGemperlein;  WiLHELMi 
Einer  muss  lioiratun. 
Bexedix,  EigeuHiiin. 

Two  examination  jmpers. 

Chfmistry, 

Ghentical  Theory.  The  study  of  tho  following  elements,  w  irli 
their  most  charai'teristic  compunnds,  in  iUuslratiun  of  ^[un- 
dclujctrs  Class! Hwition  of  tlic  Klenjonts:  Hydrogen;  Sodiinu. 
Potassium  ;  Maffnesiuni.  Zinc ;  Calcium,  Strontium,  Barium ; 
Boron,  iUuminmm ;  CarUou,  Silicon,  Tin*  Lead ;  Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus,  Arsenic,  Antimony.  Bismuth;  Oxygen*  Sulphur; 
Fhiorine,  Chlorine,  Bromine,  todme;  Manganese,  Iron,  Elo- 
mentarj^  Qualitative  Analysis. 

A  practical  examination  shall  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  a  pure  salt  will  be  sent  out  for  qualitative  analysis,  and 
the  candidate  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  an  analytical  table. 
One  examination  paper. 

Biologi/* 

1.  Element fi  uf  Zooltnfy :  Thorou<^di  examination  of  the 
external  form,  tlio  gills,  and  the  viscera  of  some  common  tish. 
Study  of  the  prepared  skeleton  of  the  same.  Demonstration  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  and  ner\^ous  systems  and  the 
sense-organs,  as  far  as  these  can  be  studie<l  without  the  aid 
of  the  inientseope, 

Coniparison  of  the  structure  of  the  frog  with  that  of  the  Hsh. 
The  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles  and  of  the 
appen<lages  oi  the  frog  should  be  studied,  and  the  chief  facts  in 
the  development  t>f  its  spawn  till  the  adtdt  form  is  attained 
should  be  c»l)sen'ed. 

Examination  of  tlie  external  form  of  a  turtle  and  a  snake. 

Examination  of  the  struf-ture  of  a  bird. 

Stnily  of  tlie  skeleton  and  also  of  the  teeth  of  a  cat  or  dog. 

Study  of  the  erajiish  as  a  type  of  tlie  Arthropods. 

Comparison  of  the  craytisn  with  an  insect  (grasshopper, 
cricket,  or  eockrojch);  also  witli  a  millipede  and  a  spider. 

Examination  of  an  earthworm. 

Study  of  a  fresh-water  mussel. 
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The  priiKiplos  of  zoologir^al  noriioiK-latuiH]!  ns  iliuslnitod  l»v 
some  of  tlic  «'uninio!i  frash-wrtter  tish.  such  as  the  sucker  and 
the  herring,  l>ass  and  peruli. 

Study  of  ail  anifBba,  or  paranxueinm  as  a  type  of  a  luiiceUular 
animal 

The  iiKKlificatirnift  of  the  form  **(  the  hody  in  vertohratos 
in  roniieelion  with  dit!brent  methods  of  loconiotioTi.  The 
natural  habits  of  the  various  animals  examined. 

2.  Elements  of  Botany  ;  The  examination  will  test  whether 
the  candidate  has  practicixlly  studied  representatives  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  tlie  locahty  in  which  the  preparatory  school 
is  sitnatett  and  representatives  of  the  chief  subdivisions  of 
cryptogams,  su*^h  as  a  feni,  a  lycopo<l,  i\  liorsetaib  a  liverwort,  a 
moss,  a  Hchon,  a  mushroom,  and  a  ehara. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
bciin  and  the  maize.  Attention  will  be  given  in  the  examination 
to  dra\ring  and  description  of  parts  of  plants  supplied,  and  to 
their  classitication.  Comparison  of  difterent  organs,  niorphology 
of  root,  stem,  leaves  and  hair,  parts  ot  the  flower,  reproduction  of 
flowering  plants,  pollination,  fertilisation,  .ind  the  nature  of  fruit 
and  seeds. 

A  practical  examination  shall  be  held  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  The  material  for  exanimation  wiU  consist  of  two  plants, 
a  microscopic  section  and  an  animal 

Two  examination  papei*s. 

c.  Question  Papers, 

The  papers  in  Part  L  for  Junior  Leaving  StantUng  will  be 
different  from  those  set  for  Matriculation,  The  Exanuners  will 
be  expected,  moreover,  to  set  papers  for  the  purposes  of  candi- 
dates who  desire  to  become  teiieliei's,  but  it  is  not  intended  that 
the  questions  shall  bo  more  difficult  than  the  Regulations  have 
Called  for  since  1896.  The  papers  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensm*a- 
tion  and  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
shaU  be  submitted  to  candidates,  when  writing  on  Part  II.  of  the 
Jum'or  Leaving  Course,  in  addition  to  the  papei-s  in  these  stdijects 
taken  by  candidates  when  writing  on  Part  1.  For  the  optional 
groups,  tlie  exam i nations  will  Ijc  equal  in  difliculty,  as  near  as 
may  l>e,  in  order  tliat  camlidates  who  begin  tlic  optir»nal  subject,s 
at  Ihe  same  time  during  their  Hitrh  School  course  may  have 
'  equal  advantiiges  in  preparing  for  the  examinations. 


/.  Percentages. 

Each  question  paper  will  hereafter  be  valued  at  100  (R<^da- 
titju  43).  Candidates  for  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Standing 
will  be  required  to  make  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks 

Srescribed  for  each  of  the  parts  into  which  the  examinations  are 
ivided,  as  well  as  33J  per  cent,  on  each  paper*  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  tlie  aggregate  will  l)e  require<l  tV>r  Honoui's,  If,  after 
all  the  answer  papere  are  retvd,  any  question  paper  should  be 
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ffHincl,  bv  the  Board  of  Examiners,  easier  or  iiioixs  diffieuk  than 
intendeJ,  the  miiiimani  on  the  pfiner  shall  lie  corrcspniidinf^ly 
mised  or  lowered,  and  the  total  niiinber  of  marks  oorrespondiiigly 
raisoil  or  diminished.  Each  candidate  who  nmkes  the  reouiroJl 
lij^egate  ma>'  he  awardetl  a  cei-tirtcatc,  even  tlionfjfh  he  snoiild 
tail  to  obtain  the  mininnnn  in  a  snliiect,  ]n*ovided  he  was 
regarded  as  tit  to  pass  in  that  subject  by  tlie  sruff.  ns  shown 
from  the  confidential  report  ^sent  to  the  Department  lietbre  the 
"^  caminations. 


f7,  Commerrml  D!pl(>yn((, 

The  course  for  a  Commercial  Diploma  mil,  as  heretofore, 
connist  of  two  parts  ( I.  and  IL).  Part  t  will  bo  the  same  as 
Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving,  Part  II,  will  embrace  the  Commercial 
subjects  mentioned  in  It  epilation  50.  viz, : — ^Book-koepmg  and 
Wnting:  Commercial  Transiictions;  Business  fonns  and  ns^igcii; 
Stenoeraphy  (Theorv);  Stenography  (Dictation),  Iiook-k(^epin<^ 
shall  be  t^kcn  up  in  six  sets  as  follows  :— 

Hd  I.  shall  show  transactions  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
months  ,  tlie  transi^ctions  of  the  first  month  being  uone  by  Single 
Entry,  and  of  the  second  by  Double  Eiitry,  and  showing  the 
change  from  Single  to  Double  Entry,  Books  to  be  used:  Day 
Btjok  (1st  month),  Journal  Day  Book  (2nd  month).  C^ish  Book, 
Bill  Book  and  Ledger. 

Set  IL  The  transactions  shall  l>e  tte  same  as  for  Set  I.,  those 
of  the  first  month  being  done  by  Double  Entry,  and  of  the 
second  month  by  Single  Entry,  and  showing  the  change  from 
Double  Entry  to  Single  Entry.  Books  to  bo  usetl:  Foiur  Column 
Joumiil  Avith  special  columns  for  Mdse.  Purchases  and  Sales 
(1st  month),  Day  Book  (2nd  month),  Cash  Book.  Bill  Book  and 
Ledger. 

Sd  IIL  A  Double  Entry  set  with  two  partners.  Books  to  be 
used :  Journal  Day  Book  with  a  special  cohimn  for  Mdse.  Sales, 
Cash  Book,  Invoice  Book,  Bill  Book,  and  Ledger,  the  first  three  as 
books  of  original  entry. 

Sd  IV,  A  Double  Entry  set;  a  continuation  of  Set  IIL.  the 
posting  being  done  in  the  same  ledger.  A  third  partner  shall  be 
a<lmitt€Hl  and  the  transactions  shall  include  shipmuuLs  and 
consignments.  Books  to  l?e  used  :  Joiu'ual  Day  Book,  Cash 
Book,  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Book,  Bill  Book,  and  Ledger,  the  tii'st 
four  as  books  of  origimd  entry. 

tSV^  V.  A  Double  Entry  set:  a  continuation  of  Set  IV.,  the 
posting  being  done  in  a  new  ledger.  A  fourth  partner  shall  ho 
admitted,  and  the  transactions  shall  iuflude  wholcsiile  mer- 
chandising, shipment  companies,  atid  merchandise  companies. 
Books  to  he  used  :  The  same  as  for  Set  IV. 

*SVf  VI.  A  set  in  Manufacturing.  Books  to  be  used:  Journal 
Day  Book,  with  a  special  column  for  Mdse.  Sales,  Cash  Book, 
Time  Book,  and  Ledger. 
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The  Cash  Book  shall  be  a  book  of  original  entry  in  all  of  the 
Double  Entiy  sets,  various  special  colunuis  being  used  in  the 
different  sets.  A  monthly  Trial  Balance  shall  be  used  m  connec- 
tion >vith  Sets  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  and  Statements  of  Resources  and 
Liabilities,  and  of  Losses  and  Gains  for  all  of  the  sets.  The 
transactions  in  the  different  sets  shall  be  different  from  year  to 
vear.  The  sets  may  recur  triennially,  and  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  twenty  pages  of  foolscap. 

The  book-keepmg  sets  of  pupils  who  write  at  the  examination 
for  a  Conmiercial  Diploma  shall  be  examined  by  the  teacher  and 
a  report  sent  to  to  the  Education  Department. 

Basiiieas  Forms  and  Usages. — Negotiable  paper;  promissory 
notes ;  special  notes ;  bills  of  exchange  ;  acceptance ;  negotiation 
of  bills,  notes ;  cheques ;  collection  of  accoimts ;  discharge  and 
dishonour;  special  forms  of  due  bills  and  orders;  accounts, 
invoices  and  statements;  interest;  partnerships;  receipts  and 
releases ;  banking ;  and  commercial  correspondence. 

Steruxfinphy. — At  the  examination  in  dictation  in  stenograj)hy, 
the  (Candidate  shall  be  required  to  have  attained  the  rate  of  fiftj 
words  per  minute.  He  shall  also  be  required  to  transcribe  his 
work  into  longhand  at  the  rate  of  twelve  words  per  minute. 
The  dictated  matter  shall  consist  of  businass  letters  and  legal 
documents. 

Four  examination  papers,  each  valued  at  100. 
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Table  8.— Kindergartens,  1898. 

Note. — The  system  of  Kindergarten  instniction,  first  intro- 
duced into  Ontario  in  1882,  and  subsequently  made  part  of  the 
School  System  of  the  Province,  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  of 
1885,  has  met  with  cncoura^g  success.  A  report  of  the  pupils 
receiving  instruction  in  this  way  was  first  miide  in  1892.  ITie 
report  snowed  that  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  69  Kinder- 
gartens were  established,  with  160  teachers,  attended  by  6,375 
children  under  six  years  of  age. 


No.  of 
Kindergartens. 


116 


Nuiulter  of 
Teaohew. 


240 


No.  <>f  Pupils 
atien<ling. 


11,083 


Avera^ 
attendance. 


4,573. 


Table  9.— Night  Schooi^j.     1898. 


No.  of 

Night  Schools. 


18 


No.  of 
Teachers. 


42 


No.  of  Pupils 
attending.* 


I,ri04 


Average 
attendance* 


303 


*  This  number  does  not  inclnde  the  attendance  at  the  clawes  establiihed  by  Mechanics' 
Institutes  and  Art  Schools. 
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Table  11. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1898. 

a.  Elementary  Schools.^ 

Number  of  Public  Schools 5,587 

Increase  for  the  year    -         -         -  13 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools       -  345 

Increase  for  the  year    -         -         -  5 

Number  of  Protestant  Separate  Schools        -         -  8 

Number  of  Kindergartens 116 

Number  of  teachers     -        -         -         -         -         -  240 

Number  of  Night  Schools 18 

Number  of  teachers 42 

Amount  expended  for  Public  School  Houses  (sites 

and  buildings) $426,422 

Amounts  expended  for  Public  School  teachers* 

salaries) S2,747,159 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  purposes      -         -       $869,652 

Total  amount  expended  on  Public  Schools   -         -    $4,043,233 
Increase $129,732 

Number  of  persons  in  the  Province  between  the 

ages  of  5  and  21 591,300 

Increase  for  the  year    -         -         -  1,245 

Number  of  registered  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the 

Public  Schools  during  the  year  -         -         -         436,727 
Decrease  for  the  year    -         -         -  4,430 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools 

during  the  year 247,780 

Decrease  for  the  ye^ir    -         -         -  768 

Number   of  pupils   in  Roman  Catholic  Separate 

Schools 41,667 

Increase  for  the  year    -         -         -         -      47 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  Roman  C'atholic 

Separate  Schools 25,671 

Increase  for  the  year     -         -         -         -    675 

Number  of  pupils  in  Protestant  Separate  Schools  505 

Decrease  tor  the  year    -         -         -         -      88 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  Protestant  Sepa- 
rate Schools 266 

Decrease  for  the  year    -         -         -         -      55 


^  The  Curriculum  <»f  Hleinenlary  Scliuols  crnhmces  the  following.suhjects: 
Uoading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Composition,  Drawing,  English  Literature, 
Geogmphy.  Music>  Gmnimar,  History,  Physiology  and  Temperance,  Drill 
and  Calistlienics,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Botany,  Elementary 
Physitfs,  Agriculture. 
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a.  Elemen'jart  Schools — cont 

Number  of  pupils  attending  Kindergartens  -  11,083 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  390 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  at  Kindergartens     -  4,673 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  211 

Number  of  pupils  attending  Night  Schools  .  1,504 

Increase  for  the  year    -        .        -  9^ 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  at  Night  Schools     -  363 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  46 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  total  attend- 
ance in  Pubhc  Schools       -        -        .        -  57 

Number  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the 
Public  Schools  during  the  year :  Men,  2.656; 
women,  5,809 ;  total  -*'----  8,465 

Decrease :  men,  84 ; 

Increase:  women,  123;  increase  -        -      89 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  a  Nonmn  I 

School 3,586 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  106 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  a  Coimty 

Model  School  in  1899        -        -        .        .  1,271 

Average  annual  salary  of  male  teachers  in  Public 

Schools $396 

Increase  for  the  year     -        -        -  $5 

Average  annual  salary  of  female  teachers  in  PubUc 

Schools S293 

Decrease  for  the  year    -        -        -  $1 

h.  Secondary  Schools.^ 

Number  of  High  Schools  (including  37  Collegiate 

Institutes)         ------  130 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools    -        -        -  571 

Decrease  for  the  year    -        -        -  8 

Number  of  pupils  in  High  Schools       -        -        -  23,301 

Decrease  for  the  year   -        -        -  1,089 

Amount  expended    for    High    School    teachers' 

salaries .^531,887 

Amount  expended  for  High  School  houses  (sites 

and  buildings) -        $52,266 

Amoimt  expended  lor  all  other  High  School  pur- 
poses           $144,856 

Total  amount  expended  on  High  Schools  $729,009 

^  The  Cttrriculum  of  Secondary  Schools  includes  all  the  subjects  required 
for  Mafrictdation  at  the  CTnivereity  (see  below,  Appendix  G). 

4226.  K^ 
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APPENDIX  A. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

(Approved  by  the  Education  Department,  October  20th,  1896.) 


Public  Schools. 
Sties  mtd  School  Houses, 


1.  The  Bite  of  every  public  school  shall  admit  of  easy  drainage  and  shall 
be  accessible  by  the  best  highways  in  the  section.  Its  area  shall  be  not  less 
than  half  an  acre,  and  if  the  school  population  of  the  section  exceeds 
seventy-five,  the  area  shall  be  not  less  than  one  acre.  The  grounds  shall  bo 
levelled  and  drained,  enclosed  })y  a  neat  and  substantial  fence  and  planted 
with  shade  trees.  The  school  house  shall  be  placed  at  least  30  feet  from  the 
public  highway. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  well  or  other  means  of  procuring  water,  so  placed  and 
guarded  as  to  be  secure  against  pollution  from  surface  drainage,  or  in 
any  other  way.    Every  rural  school  shall  be  provided  with  a  woodsned. 

3.  The  closets  for  the  sexes  shall  be  under  different  roofs.  They  shall  be 
separated  by  a  high  close- board  fence,  their  entrances  screened  from  obser- 
vation, and  locked  after  school  hours.  They  shall  be  properly  cleansed  and 
disinfected  when  necessary,  and  approached  by  proper  walks  from  the  school 
house  so  as  to  be  accsssible  with  comfort  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

4.  Where  the  average  attendance  of  any  section  for  three  years  exceeds 
50  pupils  a  school  house  with  two  rooms  shall  be  provided.  An  additional 
room  and  teacher  shall  be  required  for  each  additional  60  pupils  in  average 
attendance.  Every  school  nouse  shall  afford  separate  entrances  with 
covered  porches  and  suitable  cloak  rooms  for  boys  and  girls. 

5.  Every  schoolroom  shall  contain  a  superficial  area  of  at  least  12  square  feet, 
and  a  cubic  content  of  at  least  250  feet,  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance. 
A  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  room  of  at  least  67  degrees  shall  be 
maintained,  ana  provision  made  for  a  complete  change  of  atmosphere  three 
times  every  hour.  The  windows,  both  sasnes,  shall  be  adjusted  by  weights 
and  pulleys  and  provided  with  suitable  blinds.  Light,  where  possible, 
shall  be  admitted  from  the  left  of  the  pupil.  


Furniture  and  Equipment. 

6.  Every  school  house  shall  be  seated  with  either  double  or  smgle  desks, 
single  desksbeing  preferred.  The  dasks  shall  be  fastened  to  the  floor  in 
rows  facing  the  teacher's  platform,  with  suitable  aislt:!S  between  the  iQWg 
and  with  passages  at  least  three  feet  wide  between  the  outside  l^^.iod 
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the  walls  of  the  school  rrxnn.     Deskn  according  to  tlie  following  scale  shall 
l>e  conmdered  as  meeting  all  leg^il  re<iuiremeiitH  :-- 


1 

SmU. 

! 

Denks, 

I          Age  of  Puiiils. 

Height. 

1  1 

II 

Len:,'tli. 

j 

1 

Eh 

^ 

4 
1 

03 

I 

.1 

01 

li 

Five  to  eight  yearw 

11  ill. 

10&  in. 

2  in. 

30  in. 

IS  in. 

12  in. 

22  in. 

Eight  to  ten  yearn 

12., 

ilk  M 

3    „ 

3G.. 

18.. 

12., 

23., 

Ten  to  thirteen  yean*    - 

13  „ 

m  M 

2i.. 

m„ 

».. 

13  „ 

ai  „ 

'Hiiit^en  to  sUteen  years      ► 

u  ,, 

U|„ 

3    „; 

40., 

28  ..  j  13  .. 

20  . 

7.  There  shall  be  ono  bljickh<:wAr«i,  at  least  four  feet  wide,  extending  aci'osa 
the  whole  room  in  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk,  with  its  lower  ed;;e  not  mord 
than  2i  feet  abcive  the  ttoor  or  platforni  ;  and,  when  posaiUle,  there  should 
be  an  additional  blackljoard  on  each  sirle  of  the  room.  At  the  lower  edge  of 
each  blackboard  there  should  be  a  trough  five  incbe?j  wide  for  holding 
ouyons  and  brushes, 

iVo*<r,— The  following  directions  for  making  a  blackboard  may  be  found 
fiaeful : — 

(«)  WhetLi  a  lifick  wall  it*  built  salitl.  and  also  in  cases  of  framu  buiUlitii^H,  the 
iiitrt  to  lie  Urtoi!  far  a  l»hu!kl*rjard  shoiiM  Ixs  liucil  with  baards,  and  the  latha  for 
noldinfjj  the  jilii^ter  naik^il  tinidy  uri  Ihij  (ntard^. 

(6)  The  |ila3ter  fur  tho  hla<',klM>anl  Hhnultl  lie  c'oui|MJse<l  largrly  uf  plsiHtor  of 

{r}  llefore  and  after  havin^,'  received  tlic  first  coat  of  cokjur  it  hIicjiiM  he 
tliorunghly  |it>lished  with  fine  aand  paiKsr. 

{d)  Tlie  eoloaring  matter  ahcjuld  lie  laid  on  with  *  wide  flat  varnish  bruHh, 

(f )  Tlie  liquid  colouring  should  be  ni4ule  as  follow?* :— Diswolve  j^uin  Hhellae 
In  alcohol,  fmir  ounces  to  the  quart ;  the  alcohol  should  be  ninety-hve  per  cent, 
strung  ;  the  disi^olving  process  will  rLHjaire  at  least  12  hours,  Fiiui  emery  Hour, 
niH>  -rw-i-i^  ■^'•^oIue  green  or  inuip  block  to  give  colour,  Bhonld  then  Iw  addou 
m  has  the  con^^isteucv  of  thin  paint.     It  may  then  lie  applied, 

in  kes,  up  and  down,  tfi©  liquid  lieing  kept  oonsUiutly  atirreil^ 

a  Every  school  shall  have  at  least  one  globe  uot  less  that  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  prt>perly  mounted  ;  a  map  of  Canada  ;  a  map  of  Onttirio  ;  a  map 
uf  the  wurld  ana  of  the  continents  :  one  or  more  sets  of  tablet  lesHon^  of 
Part  L  r»f  the  First  Reader  ;  a  standard  tlictionary  ;  a  gazetteer ;  a  numeral 
frame  ;  a  tfui table  supply  of  c rayon ^^  and  blacklxjiird  brushes  ;  an  eight nlay 
clock  ;  lihelving  for  ba-iliet^  ;  hook.-^  for  caps  and  cloaks  ;  and  two  chair-,  in 
addition  to  the  teacher's  chaij', 

l^  The  Trustee-^  sliall  apfioint  one  of  their  numl»er  or  some  suitable  person 
to  keep  the  school  houac  and  premises  and  all  fencers  outhouses,  wulk^^ 
window^,  de^ks,  maps?,  blackb^mrds  and  stove**  in  proper  iMpalr^  Th^y  dball 
ako  provide  for  w^hit^wayhing  Walls  and  ceilings  if  fiiiished  iu  plaster  (or 
fgr  Wttp-shiug  if  finkhed  in  w^ood)»  every  year  during  the  summer  holidays, 
and  shall  employ  a  ca,retaker  whose  duty  it  i^hall  be  to  sweep  the  floors 
daily,  and  wa3h  them  at  least  qiaarterly  and  to  make  fire.-,  one  liour  before 
the  opeoiog  of  t^chool,  Irom  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  *A  May  ui  each 
y^r. 
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10.  No  public  school  house  or  school  grounds,  unless  otherwise  provided 
for  iu  the  convoyanec  to  tlic  tnisteo;*,  J*hall  he  used  for  any  other  thau  public 
school  purfK-^ses  without  the  consent  ot  the  trustees,  and  no  iidvurtisementj* 
shall  he  ixysied  in  any  {ncliool  room  or  distributed  to  the  pupils  unless 
appro ve*l  m  the  same  way, 

IL  The  first  Friday  in  ^lay  each  year  aliall  in  rural  school  sections  and 
in  incorix>ratetl  vilLif^es  l>e  devoted  to  the  plantino:  of  shade  tree%  the  making 
of  flower  beds,  and  otherwise  beautifying  and  inipmving  the  .school  grounds, 
Son^  and  recitations  designed  to  cultivrtte  ^'reater  interest  in  trees  and 
tlowerj^  and  in  the  study  of  nature  shall  form  pnil  of  the  excR^we;*  **f  the 
day. 

Dfttkik  ftf  Pvpih. 

12.  Every  pupil  registered  in  a  public  school  nhall  atteijd  punctually  and 
regidarly  every  day  of  the  selitxd  year  in  which  his  name  is  m  registered. 
He  shall  be  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  ^>erson  and  habit.s,  diligent  in  Im  studies, 
kind  and  court eoits  to  his  fellow-pupils,  ol»edient  and  ms^icctful  to  his 
teaeher,  and  shall  submit  to  such  disi'i|dine  as  wrndd  l>e  exercised  l>y  a  kind, 
fimi  and  judicious  parent. 

IX  Every  pui)il  on  returning  U*  schovd  after  absence  from  any  caus^  sliall 
give  orally  or  in  writing  ti*  the  teacher,  a  proi^er  reas^tn  for  nis  absem^e, 
A  pupil  may  retire  from  school  at  any  hour  during  the  day  at  the  rccpiestj 
eitner  oral  or  written,  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  A  puptl  may  be  suspeudefl 
who  lailft  or  neglects  to  provide  himself  with  the  text  books  or  other  duppUes 
reiiuired  in  his  course  or  studj',  or  to  pay  the  fees  imposed  for  such  purposes 
by  the  trustees* 

14.  Every  pupil  shall  be  responsible  to  the  teacher  for  his  condtict  on 
the  school  premises  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  F«ehool,  except  when  accom- 
panied by  his  parents  or  guardians,  or  by  some  I3er30n  appointed  by  them 
on  theh-  behalf.  Any  inipil  who  injures  or  desti-ovs  sctiool  projierty  or 
furniture  may  be  suspended  until  the  property  or  mrniture  <lestroycd  or 
injured  h  made  good  by  the  ]  hi  rent  or  giiaraian  of  such  pupil. 

Sefmol  Temu  and  Orf;anization, 

15.  UnleftA  otherwise  directed  by  the  Trustees,  the  pupils  attenrling  every 
public  school  shall  assemVile  for  study  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenmju,  and 
shall  be  dismissed  not  later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  One  hour 
at  lea»t  shall  be  allowed  for  recreati<>n  at  mid -day,  and  ten  minut-es  during 
the  foi-enoon  and  afternf>on  terms,  liut  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  study 
l)e  less  than  tive  houra  ]»er  cUy,  including  the  recess  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  provided  always  the  Trustees  may  reduce  the  hours  of  study  for 
pupils  in  the  First  and  Second  FormH. 

16.  Pupils  not  registered  in  a  day  school  may  attend  a  night  sclirwd  from 
the  Ut  of  October  until  the  31  st  of  March.  The  hours  of  study  in  the 
night  school  shall  not  exceed  2j  hours  per  session.  PiipDs  shall  not  }>e 
admitted  to  a  night  school  who  are  under  14  years  of  age  or  who  attend 
school  during;  the  day.  Night  achook  shall  lie  subject  to  the  same  regida- 
tions  as  public  schi»f.>ls  with  respect  to  the  discipline  of  pttpila,  the  duties 
and  (luabfi  cation 8  of  teachers  and  the  use  of  text  books. 

17.  Tlie  course  of  study  for  public  schools  shall  be  taken  up  in  five  fonns 
as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  pupils  shall  l>e  chissified  l>y  the  teacher  with 
resi^ect  to  their  attainments  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  form  to  which  thoy 
are  assigned  or  fronj  which  they  are  to  be  promoted.  Pupils  who  have 
ptissed  tlie  high  school  entrance  examination  and  such  other  pupils  as  ai'e 
considered  nualiiied  by  the  teacher  and  inspector  shall  l»e  entitled  in  both 
rural  and  lu'nan  schotds  t^i  ret  eive  instruction  iu  ilie  suliject^s  of  the  FiftJi 
Fonu^  provided  thiit^  iu  a  nmnicijmlity  having  a  high  "school  if  resident 
pupils  of  tli»-^  Fii>t  Form  jtt>  [ir4  charged  fees  it  will  not  l>c  detrmed  ubiiga- 
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toiT  for  the*  public  school  Ixmrd  to  have  a  iifth  clajis.  The  amount  of  tluift 
to  be  given  to  any  cla^'^  i-^  to  l>e  dcterminetl  by  tho  tfkirher,  who  ^hiill  In? 
guidea  in  this  iiiatttir  by  the  inniiector.  Subjects  of  thti  couvfRj  of  t>tudy 
marked  \^'ith  an  asterisk  are  optional. 

16,  An  (>ptional  Bubject  shall  l>e  taketi  only  \Wth  the  consent  of  the 
Tru&tee§  an«:l  the  Inspector,  and  where  the  teacher  Is  the  holder  of  a  tirst  or 
second  cliiK^  certiticat^i  and  lias  p.\H8ed  an  examination  in  the  option  which 
he  imdertakes  to  tciach.  The  Trustees  of  any  mral  sr-hool  may,  by  resolution 
fio^^ied  at  a  resrular  mecting^  nf  the  ho^nvlj  rerpiiro  agriLiultme  to  1x*  tftu^jht  in 
the  fourth  and  hfth  form*  of  the  ^^ohool^  and  in  such  cases  the  inspector  r^hu  11 
rtport  to  the  Trustee H  at  least  annually,  the  cxt#3nt  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  pupils  and  their  t^tanding.  Not  more  than  thnw  periods  of  30  minuter 
each  shalJ  be  given  per  week  to  the  study  of  all  the  optional  »ul*jectH.  In 
urban  sehtxjls  such  inHtructi* m  may  l)e  given  i«  domestic  economy  as  the 
Triiftteee?  deem  exedient. 

ID.  In  school  Hections  where  the  French  or  ikrman  language  prevails,  the 
Trustee  may,  in  adclitioti  to  the  cnui'SG  of  study  |>m8rril>e(l  for  public  schcioln, 
require  instruction  to  be  ^van  in  reading,  gmmmarand  composition  to  auch 
impiJs  ini  are  directed  Ijy  their  parents  or  pruardian^  to  study  either  of  these 
tanifuage^.  and  in  all  such  ca^^e?^  the  authorised  text  books  in  French  or 
Gennan  shall  be  u&ed.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
moan  that  any  of  the  text  book  prescribed  for  public  schools  shall  be  aet 
aside  because  of  the  use  of  the  authorised  text  books  in  French  or  Gennan. 

Continnation  ClasBes. 

^  20.  In  schools  where  instruction  for  the  primary  cxaminatioas  ha-s  Ijeen 
ffivcn  under  former  regulations  similar  to  what  njay  be  given  by  the  esta- 
blislmieiit  of  a  continuation  clasi*  in  connectiou  with  any  public  school  imder 
the  provisions  of  Section  8  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  189G,  the  principal  of 
the  sch<jol  shall  be  deemed  qualified  so  long  as  he  remiiins  principal  or  such 
school.  In  the  case  of  any  subsectuent  appointment  as  principal,  the 
qualifications  shall  be  a  first  class  certificate  for  schools  in  class  (a)  herein- 
wter  mentioned. 

21.  Any  grant  made  by  the  Legislatiu-e  for  public  school  leaving  exami- 
nations and  continimtion  classes  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  among  the  schools  of  the  three  grades  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  : 
—(a)  Schools  in  which  the  principal  holds  a  first  class  certificate  (unleaa 
occupying  the  ]X)sition  in  1896),  and  gives  regular  instruction  only  to 
pupils  who  have  passed  the  high  8chi>ol  entrance  examination  j[one  or 
more  of  whom  have  also  passea  the  public  school  leaving  examination) 
and  who  are  taking  the  full  coui^se  required  for  primary  standing,  {6} 
Schools  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  teacheri^  and  !a  class  in  regular 
attendance  of  at  least  10  pupils  who  have  passed  the  high  school  entrance 
examination  (one  or  more  of  whom  have  also  passed  the  public  school 
leaving  examination)  and  who  are  taking  the  full  w*>rk  required  for  primary 
standing,  (c)  Schools  in  which  there  is  a  class  in  regidar  attendance  of  at 
least  five  pupils  who  have  posted  the  high  school  entrance  examination  ^one 
or  more  of  whom  have  also  passed  the  public  school  leaving  examination) 
and  who  are  taking  the  full  course  prescribed  for  primary  standing.  Any 
person  holding  a  second  class  certificate  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  conduct 
the  classes  in  schools  Tinder  divisions  (&)  and  (c).  Before  a  grant  is  paid  to 
any  school  for  a  continuation  class  the  inspector  shall  certify  to  its  efficiifncy, 
and  to  the  competence  of  the  teachers  employed  to  give  the  instruction 
required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department.  Auv  school 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  regulation  shall  not  receive  anv  aaditional 
allowance  on  account  of  pupils  who  may  pasvS  the  public  school  leaving 
examination,    (Modified  in  1899,  see  §  III.  or  Part  IL,  above.) 

PuUk  SchfX>f  Conr^f'fi  of  St^tdf/. 

22.  Subject  to  any  iuHtructions  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from 
time  to  time,  tho  limitati«i!  '  '  n  requirements  of  each  Form  in 
the  public  JH-hool  shall  be  lule  A-  Pulilie  Srhool  Cours^.^ 
of  Rtndy,    (♦sVc  below,) 
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^3.  At  every  \\ig\\  sclifK>l  ami  rollegiate  institnte  and  sijcb  utber  places 
as  may  be  I'efuimieudeci  l>y  the  cuunty  njuiifiK  exaini nations  to  l»e  known 
as  high  f^ehriol  eiitiaii'*^  exaniiiiritioiis  to  l>e  conducted  on  the  ^rl^ject,s  ore- 
ficribed  for  the  FrMirtli  Foin^  of  pul>li<'  st-h<M:d^»  shall  Im'  held  annually.  The 
eoiinty  countdl  may  iniiK»ye  u  tee  noi  exccevrnifr  one  dollar  npon  each  county 
pupil  writing  iit  the  entrance  examination.  Jioards  of  triLsteei?  may  imi>OBe 
HimiJar  fees  njK>n  reMideiit  and  non-rc^ident  pupiln  ^Titing  for  the  ontranco 
examination  at  high  si-hoola  and  collegiate  inj*titiit«s. 

24.  Any  i>ers<ni  intenclitig  to  WTite  at  this  examination  nhall  notify  the 
iasjiector  in  whL>se  district  he  iiroiKj.>t\H  to  write  on  or  before  the  H%  day  of 
^lay.  Where  more  examinatituis  than  one  arc  held  in  the  same  inspectoral 
divjBion,  h*'  shall  notify  the  inspector  of  tlie  place  at  which  he  desirci^i  to  lie 
examined.  Tlie  answer  [>ai>ers  of  the  candidates  shall  l>e  read  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners  con:*titnted  under  Hection  38  of  the  Hi^h  Schools  Act,  18&6. 

'25.  The  anHWCTH  of  candidates  at  the  entrance  examination  shall  >« 
appraised  according  to  the  following  swde,  vist, ;  In  readinjk',  sjiellim?,  drawing, 
writing,  r*0  each  ;  in  iiliysiology  aufl  temperance,  coniljosition,  history, 
geogTHphy^  100  each  :  in  grammar  ami  literature,  150eacn  ;  in  aritlmictic, 
200*  Two  marks  ^hall  be  ileducted  for  each  miMsiielled  word  on  the  dictation 
paper,  and  one  mark  for  every  missfK-lled  word  in  any  other  paper.  Reasc»n- 
able  deductions  may  also  In;  made  for  want  of  iieatneas, 

20.  Any  ca.udidate  who  olitains  one-thiril  of  the  marks  in  ca<^h  subject  and 
one-half  *»f  the  aggregate  nmrks  jihall  lie  craisidered  iuh  having  pa,ssed  the 
examination.  The  examiners  may  also  award  pias  standing  to  candidates 
who  have  not  made  a  bad  failtue  in  any  subject  tmt  who  have  made  a  high 
^2;gTegate  above  the  half  required,  or  wno&c  ease  on  account  of  age  or  other 
circnmstances  demands  special  conKideratioTi,  The  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  shall  l>e  tinal  with  regard  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  any 
candidate,  but  the  inspector  may  sid>niit  to  the  >M>ard  for  re-consideration 
the  complaint  of  any  candidate  or  any  other  j>erson  with  regjird  to  the 
examination. 

27.  In  the  interval  between  the  annual  examinations,  pupils  may  l»e 
admitted  to  a  liigh  school  by  the  Minit«ter  c»f  Education  on  the  joint  re |x>rt 
of  the  prmci|.ial  of  a  high  school  and  the  imblic  .school  insjiector,  shoeing  the 
attainments  of  huch  pupil,  his  age,  and  tlie  reasons  for  his  non-attendance  at 
the  entrance  examination  prescriUrd  by  the  Dejiiirtment.  No  jjupil  shall  bo 
admitted  nntil  his  case  is  diHjKKsed  of  l>v  the  Mminter.  The  names  of  such 
pupils  shall  be  included  in  the  report  ol  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  next 
annual  examination. 


Puhlic  School  Lmvlfifj  Mjcaminatiom, 

28.  Public  Jiohool  leaving  examinations  will  lie  held  annually  at  every 
high  school  and  collegiate  institute,  and  at  such  other  places  as  may  be 
recommended  by  the  inspector*  A  j>erfton  who  wishes  to  vn:\te  at  the  public 
school  leaving  examination  must,  befoje  the  24th  of  May,  give  the  nec&^sju-y 
notice  to  the  ins^j^ctor  on  a  form  to  bi^  obtained  fiomnini.  The  ant^wer 
[^a^Xirs*  will  l»e  examined  at  the  Education  Deoartment  imnicdiately  after 
the  examination  k  held,  and  a  report  of  the  results  will  l>e  forwarded  to  the 
iuspector,  or  to  the  hic:h  .school  principal,  if  the  examination  was  held  at  a 
high  school  centre.  The  Board  of  Trastees  where  such  examination  is  held 
fthall  bay  all  the  cost  of  the  examination,  but  will  receive  from  the  inspector 
half  tlic  fees  paid  by  candidates. 

20.  CaEdidat-e«  at  the  public  school  leaving  examination  shall  take  the 
following  subjects,  to  be  valued  as  herein  mentioned,  viz.  :  reading,  50  ; 
drawing,  writing  with  book-keeping  and  commercial  tranmctions,  English 
rompo  ition,  English  literatiu'e,  historyj  geography,  algebra,  geometry, 
botany  ^ach  100;  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  arithmetic  and  mensuiu- 
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Hon,  each  J 50.  Any  Ciindidiite  who  ohUiuH  outi  thinl  ul  the  iriarkn  in  each 
huliject  ami  ouehalt  (G7  \h^r  rt-nt,  for  honours),  of  th**  a^i^re^'atii  marks  .shall 
lie  considered  n.-^  haviujk'  thi>t^t'd  the  nuNie  uhool  h?Hviji;<  «?3rav»iinntinn» 
pirivided,  alsi»,  that  a  raudiaate  who  fails  on  one  nr  more  snljjerts  may,  if  he 
makes  cun*iid«rahly  m<»re  tlian  50  j>er  cent,  on  tlie  totaJ^  lie  awardod  a 
puhlic  school  leaving  certihcatt?*  The  Board  of  Examiners  for  high  nchool 
entrance  exanunation?*  may  admit  to  a  high  school  randidates  wliu  have 
failed  at  a  public  kcIjooI  leaving  examination,  jirovidlnK  they  have  made  one- 
quarter  of  the  mark.s  on  eUch  entrance  exaniinatioii  fciubjcct. 


High  ScutwLH  akd  Colleciate  Iwstitutes. 
Accommodation  and  EtftUpment^ 

3(X  The  plana  of  every  high  sohwd  herejifter  ere<!ted,  and  the  plans  and 
Kite  of  every  hi^'fi  school  hereafter  estahlished,  sliall  lie  .subject  to  the 
a|mroval  of  the  Minister  of  Kduoatii:»n,  In  all  high  scho^jfs  eytablb^ihed  since 
July,  1691,  or  to  \m  hereafter  ef^tabli^hed^  there  shall  Imj  a  nrineipal  and  at 
leant  two  lusHistantH.  No  new  higli  sehool  shall  he  eiititlea  hi  reeeivo  any 
grnnt  that  dw>  not  proyitlc  at  least  the  amonnt  fixed  by  the  in.struetions  of 
the  Minister  of  Kducation  with  regard  to  aefonnnndatir»n  and  the  equipment 
retjuired  as  the  maximum  in  di^tiibnting  the  legi.'^lative  giant  to  kcIiooIs 
with  two  masters. 

31.  Any  high  school  may  V>e  r,ai>^d  to  the  status  of  a  cullegiate  institute 
w^hen  it  Is  show'u  to  the  8atjsf action  of  the  Education  Department  thnt  tlic 
trustee:^  have  provided  :  ('/)adctpuit^  school  buildiuL^s  ;  (6)e«piinnient  of  the 
value  and  character  required  a:>  the  maxuniim  in  the  case  of  liigh  schools 
with  thi'ee  or  more  masters  ;  (*•)  foiir  speciali&t,^,  viz.,  one  in  chL-isic.s,  one  in 
mathematics,  one  in  science,  one  in  modem  languages  indudin^^  English 
(one  f>f  whom  or  «ome  other  meinl>er  of  the  fttaff  being  aW)  a  commercial 
s.f)©riaHst),  and  (»/)  nuefi  *ithei'  jv^j^istants  as  will  K-cure  tliorou^h  instruction 
in  all  the  snbjct'ts  of  th*;  high  schoi>l  eonrse  a.s  far  as  >^enior  matt  itiilat  ion 
into  the  University  of  Toronto.  A  collegiate  institute  niiiy  be  reduced  to 
tbe  rank  of  a  liigh  school  on  the  joint  report  of  the  higli  scho<»I  insiHzctorH, 
approved  by  the  Education  Ucpartment. 

32.  Every  high  school  that  com  [►lies  with  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
L>e(»artment  nhall  l>e  entitled  to  the  fonuvnng  grants  :  (/i)  a  fixed  grant  of 
37'»  dollio-H  ;  (//)  in  resiiect  of  Hch*>ol  accommodation,  a  maxinuuii  of 
KK.»  dollars  in  tbe  ca^e  of  higli  scbools  w  itli  two  masters  and  of  I'lU  tlollarw 
III  the  ca.He  of  high  schofrln  with  three  or  more  nm-Mters ;  (c)  in  reHjiect  of 
©fiuipment,  ten  |>er  cent  of  the  tr»tal  approved  exjienditwe  but  so  as  not  to 
exceed  J 10  dollars  in  the  case  of  high  schools  with  two  masters  ;  or  220 
dollars  in  the  c^we  of  high  hcIiooLs  with  thi^ec  or  more  masters  ;  (<^  in  respect 
of  nalaries  ten  |>er  f^ent.  of  the  exi>enditure  over  L'KJO  dollars  but  i*o  a,snot  to 
exceed  (3^)0  dollai-s  in  any  case  ;  (r)  such  amount  pro  rata  in  respect  of 
arorage  attendance  as  may  remain  unexi»ended  of  the  giant. 

33.  Evei'V  collegiate  institute  that  complies  with  the  regidatiouH  of  the 
Kijiii*ation  J  )epartment  shadl  be  entitled  ;  ('/)  t"  a  tixed  grant  of  37;»  dolWti  \ 
{h\  to  a  grant  m  reN|^»ect  of  equipment  of  ST^doUurs  ;  (cj  to  a  grant  in  re^itect 
of  school  accommodation  of  'ivJodollars  ;  (rf)toten  percent  of  thet-^xpenditure 
on  Kxlariei5  over  b;>W  dollars  but  so  a^  not  to  exceed  tiCMi  dollars  ;  and  (e)  to 
a  grant  on  the  ha^u  of  average  attendance  out  of  any  unexj^iended  balance  of 
the  legislative  grant. 

3^  In  apportioning  the  legislative  fjrant  on  equii>ment,  the  maximum 
recognized  m  the  case  of  high  schools  with  two  masters  shall  be  as  follows  : 
library.  300  dollars  ;  physicin  and  chemical  apparatus,  300  dollars  ;  maps  and 
glotn  1.  oo  dollaix  and  models  for  drawing,  50  dollars;  gyinnasiunii  not 
in'  iiupiueot,  400  dcjllars.    In  the  c^se  of  collegiate  institntes  and 

lui^i  with  three  masters  the  maximum  recognized  shall  bu  :  library, 
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600  dollar.^  ;  physical  and  chemical  appanitus,  600 dollars  ;  niapsaiiddobes, 
100  dollar.ri,  and  niodelK  for  drawing,  lf>0  dollars  ;  iLfymnasinnj,  not  including 
«^»|uil>ment,  800  dolbirK, 

35.  When  the  value  of  the  library  has  reached  the  luaxinnim  herein 
recognized,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  annnal  expenditure  by  the  Hi^h  School  Board 
on  supplemental  iv^iding  in  Euglirth  Lit4srature  will  l>e  allowed.  The 
catalogue  of  the  equipment  sliall  bo  kept  by  the  i>rincii>al  of  the  school  and 
fthall  r>e  accessible  to  any  othi^er  of  the  Edumtion  Dei>artment,  The 
instructiona  of  the  ittnister  of  Education  in  the  matter  of  grading  shall  be 
followed  in  appropriiiting  the  grant  for  buildings  and  prcmi^CH,  Oti  the 
report  of  a  high  sclionl  jn»pector,  BUch  reductions  maybe  made  in  the  granl.^ 
payable  upon  the  nalaries  of  the  staff,  and  the  charact^^r  and  equipment  of 
the  sehoAl  buildiii^^  find  then'  a|)i^K?ndage-H  as  the  Minister  of  Edmjalion  niay 
deem  exi>odient. 


Jliifh  Schciol  Organization. 

3*5.  In  every  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  the  head  teacher  Bhall  bo 
ca.lled  the  princiiKi!.  and  the  other  teachers  asaifltant.'*.  The  authority  of  the 
principal  of  the  nign  Hchi>t>l  shall  l>e  supreme  m  to  all  matters  of  discipline 
on  the  school  j^remiscs,  where  the  public  and  high  school  occupjr  the  same 
building.  The  provision>;  of  the  rublic  Schools  Act,  1806,  Section  76,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  with  resi>ect  to  the  duties  of 
pupiU  atteuiling  a  ]>ublic  ychool  .sliall  apply  to  teachers  and  pupils  of  high 
schools, 

37.  The  princi[>al  of  a  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  shall  hold  a 
principal's  certificate  and  the  {waistants  shall  ln»ld  high  school  assLstwuts' 
certificates.  Sjiecial  leachors  of  music,  drawin;^,  drill,  gjiunastiiTs  and 
calisthenicii,  shall  possess  qualifications  satisfact/jry  to  the  Minister  of 
Education.  If,  aft^r  due  advertisement,  a  high  scho<>l  board  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  qualified  assistant,  a  temixirary  certificate  nmy  l>e  granted  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  current  half  year  to  a  suitable  i^erson  on  the 
application  of  the  board. 

38.  The  principal  shall  determine  the  numl^er  of  pupils  to  be  assigned  to 
eac?h  form  and  tlie  order  in  which  the  subjects  in  each  form  shall  lie  taken  up 
by  the  pupils.  The  principal  shall  nuike  such  promotions  from  one  fonu  to 
another  as  he  may  deem  expedient  ;  he  shall  also  assign  the  subjects  of  the 
course  of  study  among  the  assistants* 

39.  The  course  of  study  in  high  schools  shall  be  taken  in  four  foirms.  The 
subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  Forms  I.  and  II.  are  ojitional  ;  all  the 
other  subject-s  arc  obligatory.  No  subject.s  shall  1>e  taken  in  any  form  other 
than  the  subjects  herein  prescribed.  All  pupils  shall  take  the  obligatory 
suhject.s  in  Forms  L  and  IL  and  such  othcrsubjects  in  any  of  the  forms  as  may 
l>e  required  for  departmental  or  other  examinations  or  as  may  l>e  chosen  by 
their  ijarcnb*  or  guardiansand  the  principal  of  the  school,  provided  that  pu|>i[s 
taking  the  cour.'^e  for  a  commercial  diploma  shall  l>e  inquired  to  take  only  the 
subjects  of  such  course.  Typewriters  may  be  fmiiished  by  the  Board  <*f 
Trustees  for  the  u^e  of  the  pupils.  At  tlie  option  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  principal,  the  art  scliool  drawing  course  may  lie  taken  in  Fonn^  IL 
and  III.,  and  agricultund  chemistry,  physiology  and  temperance  and  vocal 
muaic  may  l>e  taken  in  any  form, 

40.  Beading  shall  bo  tau|fht  twice  a  week  during  the  Academic  year  to  all  the 
]mpils  in  e4ich  of  the  sub-divisions  of  Forms  I.  and  II.  and  to  the  pu[iils  in  the 
other  fornis  in  connection  with  the  English  Literature.  Writing  shall  be  taught 
during  the  first  term  at  least  twice  a  week  in  the  lowest  division  of  Form  L, 
and  provision  shall  be  made  for  additional  practice  in  school  hours.  Half- 
hour  periods  separate  from  the  other  subject.^  sliall  lie  allottetl  to  reading  and 
writing  in  the  time  table.  Where  the  avei^ge  nuinlx^r  of  pupils  in  a  clas 
exceeds  twruity-five,  the  time  devoted  to  reading  iunl  svritin;;  shall  be 
l^roportionately  extended.     On  the  re|>ort  nf  a  high  t^chool  inspector  a. 
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deductioQ  from  the  le^i^lHtive  ijTun^  may,  at  the  diiscretioii  of  tlie  Minister  of 
Education,  he  made  of  50  dollars  in  the  ease  of  the  noti*observance  of  any 
high  Rchoo!  or  collegiate  institute  of  any  part  of  thi«  ixjgnlation. 

41.  In  high  school)^  and  rollegiate  institutes  having  a  gymna^'ium,  drill, 
gymnastics  and  calistbenics  shall  he  taught  in  half-hour  periods^  and  in 
oTganiJsed  classes  not  \ess  than  three  times  a  week  in  each  division  of  Forms 
L,  II.  and  111.,  but  sliall  be  optional  in  Form  IV*  ;  additional  time  aliall  be 
allowed  for  practice  l>y  pupils  under  efficient  supervision.  No  pupil  shall 
be  eiemptea  from  the  course  pre?^cril3ed»  except  upon  a  medical  certificate 
or  on  account  of  evident  phy^iical  di^^ability.  Duriiijg  the  months  of  May, 
June,  September,  October,  and  November,  the  principal  may  substitute  for 
drill,  etc.,  not  more  than  twice  a  week,  such  sports  and  games  n.^  ho  may 
anprove  of.  In  high  schools  having  no  gjinnasium,  drill  and  calisthenics 
ftliail  be  taught  a.s  the  weatlter  rnay  jierniit ;  and  gymnastics  may  be 
omitted, 

Hfflh  SffuHjl  Cfmrm  o/Stwhf. 

42.  The  details  of  the  coursed  of  study  and  examination  requirements  in 
eadi  form  in  higli  schools  shall  l>e  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  B — High  Schoo! 
Courses  of  Study.    (SW  below.) 

4S.  Aa  examination  will  be  held  annually  by  the  Education  Department, 
«ubiect  to  the  conditif  »ns  hereinafter  contained,  on  the  high  school  course  of 
ntudy  at  each  high  school  and  collegiate  institute  and  at  such  otlier  centres 
JLS  may  be  approved.  Candidates  intentUng  to  write  siliould  make  applica- 
tion to  the  ])ublic  school  insix><'t4jr  l>efoit?  the  24tli  of  May  on  a  form  to  be 
obtained  from  him.  One  examination  i>ai>er  will  be  given  in  each  subject 
except  in  the  case  of  Biology  of  Form  IV.,  in  which  there  shall  Im3  two 
[lapers,  and  of  Latin,  Greek,  Frt^nch,  and  German  for  Forms  IIL  and  IV,. 
in  which  there  shall  l>e  two  examination  pai>ers~one  in  Authors  and 
Grammar  and  one  in  Composition.  The  pai>ers  shall  be  valued  as 
follows  :— 

Fonn  I-  lieading  (oral  examination),  oO  ;  Drawing,  English  Composition 
lii&tory,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geometryt  Botany,  Writing  with  Book-keeping 
and  Commercial  Transact ioui*,  English  (tramroar  and  Hhetoric,  Arithmetic 
and  Mensuration,  eacli  iTiO. 

Form  //.—Part  1. -English  Orammar  and  Rhetoric,  200;  Arithmetic 
and  Mensuration,  21K1  ;  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  150  ;  Phj^ics, 
100;  Part  IL— English  Composition,  KX);  Engli.'^h  Literature,  160; 
Algebra,  150;  Geometry,  IW.  Optional  Subjects,— Latin,  Greek,  French, 
f  lerman,  each  1 50. 

Foi-m  ///.—English  Composition,  100 1  English  Literaturej  160 ;  Algebra^ 
150  ;  Geometry,  125  ;  Ancient  History,  Physics,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Latin, 
( J  reek,  French,  German,  each  i>aper  75. 

Fonn  /r.— Part  L— EnglLMh  Composition,  100  ;  English  Literature,  150  ; 
Algebra,  150;  Geometry,  125;  Tri;?otiomelry,  125;  English  and  i\jicient 
llistor>^j  100.  Part  IL— Physics,  UX) ;  Chemistry  and  Biology^  each  75; 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  each  pa^xr  75, 

Commercial  Coi/r^€.— The  examination  for  Conimcrcial  Diploma  will 
l-e  as  hereimifter  defined  and  as  set  hivtli  in  Schedtde  B. 


IUffh  Schtpfd  Cert(freat^it, 

44.  Candidates  at  liigh  school  examinations  will  l»c  awarded  a  c<?rtificAte 
in  the  form,  or  in  Part  L  ur  11.  ai  the  fi>rm,  as  the  case  may  b«  ^where 
j)art  of  a  form  is  prescril>ed  as  a  separate  division  of  their  exailiination)  in 
which  they  may  have  passed.  The  examiuatiou  in  any  foim,  or  m  Part  I. 
•  r  XL  of  any  form  (whore  a  frtrm  is  divided   for  examination  pui'i^jf^es) 
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may  he  tiiken  in  such  oriier  or  at  fiuch  iiitenala  of  oue  or  more  yyttx^  a&  the 
candidate  may  desire.  Candidates  \\h\\  fail  in  any  snl^ect  m  a  forin» 
or  in  the  part  of  a  ftmn  iirc^criKed  for  their  exanvinalit>n,  shall,  if  they 
present  them.Helve.s  u^^tiin,  take  the  wluiie  exaniinulion  in  ^ui'h  form  f»r  part 
of  a  form.  No  caudiflate  shall  be  reqiiirud  to  paws  a  .second  tirrnj  m  Ike 
form  or  part  of  a  form  for  which  he  ha»  received  a  certificate 

45.  To  obtain  primary  .stautling  caiididate,s  shall  take  the  nublic  cvchool 
leaving  examination  a.^^  defined  for  public  schools  (which  shall  l>e  that  for 
Form  L),  and  at  the  same  time  or  in  a  different  yciir,  both  juirts  of  Fonn 
II.  taken  t^jgether.  To  pass  the  public  8ch«X)l  leaving  examination  or  the 
examination  <if  Form  11.,  caiitlidates  must  obtain  one-third  of  the  marks 
aA^ii^^ned  to  each  snbject,  and  50  (67  for  hoiK»urs)  |jer  cent,  of  the  ag^agate 
of  markHj  fjrovided  that  in  the  a^se  of  the  former  a  candidate  who  JaiLi  on 
one  or  more  suhjects  nmy^  if  lie  niakcvS  consiilerahlv  more  thiui  50  per  cent. 
on  tlie  totid^  be  awarded  a  certificate.  They  may  also  write  on  the  optional 
HnbiectH  of  Form  IL  The  inarks  obtained  on  the  optional  subjects  snail  Ije 
addeil  to  the  agKregate  marka,  by  way  of  bonui<,  provided  the  candidate 
receives  one-thinl  of  the  marks  awsigned  to  the  subject 

46.  To  obtain  junior  leaving  Htanding  candi*latcs  shall  lake  the  public 
school  leaving  examination  and  i*art  L  of  the  Srcr»nd  Form  examination, 
nnlea^  they  have  already  ipassod  these  exainiriatio!iH,  and  the  following 
subjects  of  the  Thinl  Form  examinnticni,  vix. :— English  t/ompjsitioni 
Euf^dish  LiteraLme,  Ancient  lTi>triry,  Al,i,a'bra,  Ue^tmetry,  Latin  and  one 
of  the  following  ^noups,  viz. :  (a)  French  and  Greek  ;  i/r  ^b)  Ocrmim  and 
(ireek  ;  or  (c)  Irench,  German  and  Clieniistry  ;  or  {J)  trench.  Physics, 
Botany,  an(l  Ghemistry  ;  or  (e)  Gerntan,  Fhysics,  Uotany  and  Chemistry. 
Uandidateii  who  obtain  one-third  i*f  the  marks  ai^signed  to  the  subjects 
in  Part  L  of  the  Second  l'\irni  ^liall  lie  given  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  A 
separate  certificate  will  also  be  given  to  candidates  who  pa*j  on  the  i^me 
standard  in  the  siil>jeL'i  i  of  the  Third  Form,  no  percentage  on  the  total  being 
required  for  either  of  the«e  cjertificates,  but  (57  i>er  cent,  giving  honours  in 
the  latter  ca*>e-.    {Sf€  above,  Fart  IL»  §  XIL,  a  and  b,) 

47.  To  obtain  senior  leaving  standing  candidates  shall  take  the  puldic 
school  ltm,ving  examination  and  PVrt  1.  of  the  Second  Form  examination, 
unk'nss  they  have  already  passed  these  examinations;  and  in  addition  Fart  L 
of  the  Fourth  Fonii  examination  ;  and  of  Part  IL,  Form  IV.,  Latin  and 
Phy.sics,  with  one  of  the  following  groups,  viz.  :-^-((t)  Greek  and  French,  or 
{b)  Greek  and  German,  or  (c) French,  Ohenristiy  and  Biology,  or  (f/) German, 
Chemistry  and  Biolog>^  Certificates  w41l  lie  given  candidates  who  ija-ss  one 
or  both  imrts  of  Form  IV,  at  this  examination,  the  standard  for  |jaasing 
being  one-third  on  each  pai>er.  No  percentage  will  l»e  required  on  the  total, 
but  67  per  cent,  will  secure  honoms  wlien  Parts  L  and  1 1,  ai-e  taken  toj^ether. 
Candidates  for  senior  leaving  ."^taudiug  who  hold  junior  leavuig  standmij  are 
reciuired  to  take  only  Part  L  of  the  Fomth  Form  examination  and  theaubjecta 
of  Part  IL  of  the  I'ourth  Foni 
IL,  §XlL,rand-i) 

48.  A  candidate  for  junior  or  senior  leaving  standing  who  haa  pasfted 
Part  L  of  the  Second  Form  examination,  shall  be  awarded  a  certificate  on 
application  to  the  Education  Department  of  having  pa,ssed  in  Form  IL,  n<->t- 
\nthstanding  his  failure  to  obtain  junior  or  senior  leaving  standings  providing 
eucb  candidate  has  obtained  one-third  of  the  mark.^  at  this  examination  in 
the  subjects  of  Part  IT.  of  the  Second  Form  examination. 

49.  The  standing  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  shears  in  Arts  after  a 
regular  course  in  any  University  in  the  British  dominions,  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  primary,  jimior  leaving  and  senior  leaving  standing  re- 
spectively, 

50.  The  course  for  a  commercial  diploma  may  be  taken  in  two  parts. 
Both  parts  may  be  taken  in  different  years  or  in  the  same  year,  at  the  option 
of  the  candidate.  Part  L  shall  consist  of  book-keeping  and  writing, 
200  markfi  ;  commercial  transactions,  busineisa  forms  and  usages^  200  marks; 


^^onn,  hereinliefore  mentioned.    {See  above,  Part 
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atenoaraphy  (theory),  100  marks  ;  steiingraphy  (dictation),  100  marks* 
Pmt  n.  shall  consist  of  the  examination  papers  in  Form  IL  iu  arithmetic 
and  mensuration^  history  of  Great  Britain  nnd  Canada,  En^^lish  cniiip<^f!iition, 
English  literature  and  algebra.  The  maik^s  iu  tliey.e  aiihiect-i  .shall  be  the 
same  as  in  Form  IL  Candidates  shall  be  retpiired  to  mate  one-third  of  thti 
iiiark^  in  each  snbject  in  each  i»art,  imd  ouL'-liaU  of  the  agjjrret'atu  i>f  each 
jjttrt  to  obtain  pas8  standing.  Candidates  ^vhu  h<jld  a  certiiicate  of  having 
passed  in  Form  IT.,  or  in  any  part  of  a  higher  form,  ahall  be  re^juired  to 
write  only  on  Part  L  of  the  Commercial  Course. 


SrEci  A  lists'  Standing. 

51.  Any  person  who  obtains  an  Honour  de^-ee  in  the  defmrtment  of 
EngliKh  and  History,  ^[oderns  and  History,  Chv^sict^,  Mathematica,  or  Science 
as  anecifietl  in  the  calendars  of  any  l^niversity  nf  Ontario  and  ftccepted 
by  ttio  Education  Depailment,  Hhall  Ixi  entitled  to  the  non-prof eaaional 
qualification  of  a  Siwcialist  in  such  department  A  graduate  wiio  hits  not 
taken  an  Honour  de^ee  in  one  of  the  aliove  conrs&n  nhall  be  entitled  to  the 
non-professional  standing  of  a  Specialist  nn  snbiiiitiing  t4j  the  Department  of 
Education  a  certiiicate  from  the  Kegi^trar  of  thi*.  University  that  he  has 
passed,  ftnhserpient  to  graduation,  the  examinations  i)rcHcril>ecl  for  each  yc^r 
of  the  Honour  course  nf  the  Dejiartnient  for  which  he  seeks  to  l>e  recognised 
05  a  S|»ecialLst,  and  which  he  li;is  not  alrcAdy  passc<l  in  his  undergritdnate 
course :  or  any  examination  which  i«  recommendeil  by  the  University  an 
etiuivulent  thereto  and  accepted  as  such  by  the  Education  Department. 


EXAMl^'ATION   AXII  OTHER    FkEs. 

53,  The  fees  authorised  by  tfie  Education  Devnirtmunt  shall  be  as  frdlows  : 
Candidates  for  the  Entrance  Examination,  if  so  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  or  the  County  Council,  1  dollar  ;  Public  SchtMil  Leaving,  2  dollars; 
Commercial  dip!'>iua.,  yacli  |>art,  2  dollars  ;  Second  Form  examination, 
IWt  L,  2  dollars  ;  the  whole  of  Form  IL,  5  dollars  :  Third  Form  examina- 
tion, 5  dollars  ;  Fourth  Form  examination,  Parts  L  and  IL,  each  3  dollars  ; 
tflV  '  :  tlier,  5  dollai's  ;  for  candidates  for  examination  in  one  or  more 
911!  iv,  for  the  purpose  of  com|)leting  a  course  for  pass  matriculation 

int'i  iuis  liiiiveraity  or  learned  profession,  2  dollars  ;  Tuition  County  Moilel 
School,  when  so  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  5  dollars  ;  kindergarten 
assistants,  3  dollars  ;  directors,  5  dollars  ;  examination  Normal  School, 
£  dollars ;  exanunation  Normal  College,  10  dollars,  appei\ls  of  all  kinda, 
5  dollaw.    (Fee  to  l>e  refimded  if  the  appeal  is  sustained.) 


KlXDEItOARTENS. 

54.  No  person  shall  bo  ai*pointnd  to  tiike  charge  of  a  kindergarten  in 
which  assistant  teachers  or  teachers-in-training  are  emijloyed,  who  has  not 
fia'ised  the  examination  prescribed  for  a  director  of  kindergartens  ;  and  no 
person  shall  be  paid  a  salary  or  allowance  for  teaching  under  a  director  who 
UHS  not  passed  tlie  examination  prescribed  for  directors  or  assistant  teachers. 
No  fierson  shall  be  admitted  to  the  course  of  training  prescribed  for  assistants 
who  is  not  seventeen  year«  of  age  and  who  has  nut  primary  stiiuding, 
or  who  has  not  spent  at  least  three  yeai's  in  a  high  school.  Any  jjerson 
who  has  taken  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course  at  some  other  educational 
institution  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  insjiect^ir,  be  admitted  to 
training  with  the  consent  of  tbe  Minister  of  Education.  No  person  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  course  prescrilied  for  a  director  unless  such  a  jieraon  has 
obUiued  an  assistant's  certiiicate. 
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65,  Any  person  who  attends  a  kindergarten  fur  one  year  and 
passes  tlie  exaniiEations  prescriljed  by  the  Education  De|jartnient  shall  l»e 
entitled  to  an  assistant's  certificate.  The  holder  of  an  assistant'^  certificate, 
or  the  bcjkler  of  a  second-cla^s  ]>rovinrial  certificate  shall,  on  attending 
a  provincial  kindergarten  one  year  and  r>n  passing  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions, lie  entitled  to  a  director',^  certificate. 

56-  Tlie  examination  for  diiectors  shall  include  psychology  and  the 
geneml  principles  of  Froebel'B  system  ;  bistfiry  of  education  ;  theory  and 
Xiractice  of  the  giftn  iintl  occupations ;  iluttt^r  and  Koseljieder  ;  botany 
and  natural  history  ;  miscellaneous  topicii,  including  discipline  tiud  niethixk 
of  morning  talks,  eacb  1(H3  ;  practical  teaching,  ."»<>(>  ;  book  work,  40(>.  There 
.shall  alst*  be  a  se^siunEil  «xann nation  in  nULsir,  drawing,  and  jthysical  culture  to 
be  reported  by  the  principal  to  the  examiners  at  the  tinal  examination.  The 
examination  for  a^Hiwlant^  shall  include  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  gift^ 
(two  papers)  ;  theory  and  practice  of  the  occupations  (one  paiier) ;  niiacel- 
laneotis  topics,  including  the  general  principles  of  FnjelieTs  sy.^tem  and 
their  Hp|)lication  to  soiigs  and  gHmeH,  eletucntorv  -science,  morning  talki*  and 
disci phne  {o\w  pa}>er),  each  patjcr,  I(m>  ;  btiokwork,  40>.  Any  director 
sendmg  up  candidate.s  to  the  examination  for  assistants'  certificates  shall 
certify  that  the  Pea^^-Wfjrk  and  Mmtelling  bave  )wen  satisfactorily  completed. 


County  and  City  Model  8liiools. 

.■i?.  The  Bijard  of  Examiners  for  every  c(mnty  shall,  and  the  trustees  of 
any  city,  \sith  the  ap[>roval  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  may  set  ajmrt  at 
least  one  public  scIumiI  for  tlie  professional  ti-aining  of  thii*d-class  teachers. 
Tlie  principal  of  such  school  shall  Ix-  the  holder  of  a  iirst-cla.*5s  certificate 
from  the  Education  Department  and  shall  have  at  least  three  years*  exiJeri- 
ence  as  a  jjublic  school  teacher.  In  every  model  school  tliere  shall  be  at 
least  three  jissisttints  on  the  staff  who  shall  hG  the  holders  of  first  or  second- 
class  certificates.  The  C<junty  Riaril  of  Examiners  whall  distribute  the 
teachers dn- training  among  the  county  model  seh(_M,«U  a^^  may  l>e  deemed 
expedient. 

58.  The  model  school  term  shall  liegin  on  the  second  of  Septendjer  and 
shall  cloee  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Decenilmr.  During  the  term  the  principal 
of  the  public  school  to  which  the  model  school  is  attaclied  shall  be  relieved 
of  all  luiblic  BchrMjl  duties  except  the  management  and  supervision  of  the 
[>ublic  schix>L  The  assistants  shall  give  such  instruction  to  the  teachers-in- 
trainin^  as  may  lie  re< pored  by  the  princii»al  or  by  tlie  legulations  of  the 
Education  Department.  There  shall  l>e  a  room  for  the  exclunive  use  of  the 
teftchers-in-traming  either  in  the  public  schi;»ol  Ijiiildings  or  elsewheie  e4|iuvlly 
convenient, 

shall  be  made  to  the 
hR,*? 

^ -.,-.,  -,  ,   the  Board 

of  Exaniinera  for  a  district  certificate  and  who  i^ill  be  eighteen  jrears  of  age 
before  the  close  of  the  term  may  be  admitted  as  a  teacber-in- training. 
The  teachers-in-training  shall  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  principal 
with  an  apftealin  case  of  dispute  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Coimty  Board 
of  Examiners,  Boards  of  Trastcea  may  impose  a  tuition  fee,  not  exceeding 
5  dollarB,  on  each  teacher-in-traiiiing. 

60.  The  course  of  study  in  model  schools  shall  consist  of  instruction  in 
si'hor^  management,  to  !:«?  valued  for  examination  purposes  at  100  ;  instnir- 
tioji  in  the  science  of  education,  100  ;  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  all  the  subjects  on  the  pnldic  school  course  of  study,  two  papersp 
100  eaen  •  instruction  in  the  school  law  and  regulations  .so  far  as  they 
relate  to  tlie  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils*  instruction  in  school  hygiene, 
music  and  physical  culture,  50  each  ]  and  such  practice  in  teaching  as  will 
cultivate  conect  methods  of  presenting  subjecta  to  a  class  and  develop  the 


59.  Application  for  admission  to_  a  mpdel  school 
iDiipector  not  later  than  the  twenty-fifth  (4  August.     Any  person  who 
primary  or  a  higher  standing,  or  who  is  considered  eli^ble  by 
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jiri  of  school  i?overQinent.  The  fiiml  examination  of  the  Edncation  Depart- 
iii6ijt  wiU  he  limited  to  ?5ch€H>l  maua^emout,  the  dcience  of  education^ 
methcids,  sch<x>l  hygiene,  and  the  school  law  and  regulations. 

61.  The  principal  of  the  school  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  a 
report  with  respect  to  the  .standing  of  every  teacher-in -training,  having 
regard  to  hin  conduct  during  the  s^ession,  his  aptitude  arf  a  t-eaeher,  hin 
powers  of  discipline  and  government  in  the  ^^.^hool  rvMim  and  ftuch  father 
(luaiitiee  as  in  the  opinino  of  the  ]>riBcii»al  are  neceMsary  to  a  «ncce.Hfifnl 
teacher.  The  principal  i*hH  11  nlno  refx^rt  the  standing  of  each  te*^rher-m- 
training  in  the  subjects  of  hygiene,  music  and  physical  t^dtureaj^det^irrnined 
by  at  least  one  fiessional  examination.  These  reports  shall  he  considered  by 
the  Ikiard  of  Examiners  at  the  tinal  examination  in  estimating  the  standing 
of  the  candidate**  for  a  certificate  in  all  cases*  of  doubt. 

62.  During  the  la*it  week  of  the  session  the  county  board  of  examinors 
shall  require  each  teacher-in-training  to  teach  in  the  pre^sence  of  such  mem 
lier«  of  the  lK>anl  as  may  be  appointed  for  that  purjiose,  twf)  lessf»ns  of 
2(1  minutes  eiu^li,  one  nf  which  shall  l>e  assigned  hy  the  pre.sidiiig  exandncr 
one  flay  lief  ore,  and  the  other  40  niinute^s  l>efore  it  is  to  Ije  taught.  Each 
lesion  eihall  lie  valued  at  It  Mi,  shall  be  appraised  by  different  ejoiminers  and 
^hall  niit  l>e  taught  in  the  sjuno  form  nor  in  the  sjime  .sid>jeet.  The  Board  of 
Examiner.-*  shall  also  submit  the  c^indidates  to  a  practical  test  of  their  ability 
to  place  upon  the  blackboard  with  neatnet48  and  despatch  any  exercii^e  for 
pupik  they  may  deem  exi>edient.  The  time  allowance  for  sucli  a  test  >hall 
not  exceecl  10  minutea  and  the  valuation  5<J. 

B3.  Any  teacher  in -training  having  prbnai  y  standing  who  olitains  lU  per 
cent,  of  the  mark^  assigned  to  each  subject  (including  practical  t^iching), 
and  GO  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  shalJ  W  awarded  a  third  class  eortificaie 
valid  for  thi-ee  vears.  At  the  mpie^st  of  the  county  board  and  vWtii  the 
perroisLsion  of  tne  Minister  of  Education,  a  c^rtiticate  for  a  shorter  period 
and  valid  only  within  the  jurindietion  of  the  eoimty  IxHird^  to  he  known  as 
a  district  certificate,  may  l>e  awarded  to  teacherH-in-trainrng  whu  nl>tain  a 
Uiwer  percentage,  or  to  such  other  persons  who^e  mm-professional  standing 
would  efititle  them  only  to  district  certiticate.s.  The  l>oard  may  reject  any 
candidate  whose  scholarship  ajjpears  to  he  defective*  The  decision  of  the 
Ixiard  with  resjiect  to  the  examination  shall  be  finah 


District  Model  ScHooia. 

$4,  Tlie  Minister  of  Education  may  net  aL»art  two  public  «chooltt  in  each 
of  the  district.^  of  Thunder  Bay,  Algoma,  1  any  Sound  and  Nipissiiig  as 
Model  Schools  for  candidates  for  district  certiticattjs.  No  school  shall  rank 
a«  a  district  model  school  unless  the  teaching  ataff  coniibts  of  at  leawt  three 
teachers,  viz.  :  a  principal  holding  a  first  claiici  certificate  and  at  lea^t  one  uf 
his  assistant's  holding  a  second-class  certificate,  Teachers-in'trainin|{  at 
di«*trict  schools  shall  take  the  course  of  study  a  [id  the  final  examinations 
prescribed  for  public  8cho'>l  leaving  examinations.  Candidates  for  teacher-** 
certificates  at  the  district  model  school  examinations  shall  ije  at  least 
18  years  of  age,  and  shall  take  such  a  cour.se  of  profesj^ional  traming  in  the 
subjects  prescribed  for  coimty  model  schools  as*  tne  Insijeotor  of  the  district 
itiay  direct. 

65.  In  cities  and  coimtieK  where  the  French  or  German  language  prevails, 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  with  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department, 
may  establish  a  model  schcwjl  for  the  training  of  teacher;*  of  French  or 
German  origin  ;  such  j*chool  shall  hold  one  term  each  year,  viz.  :  from  the 
l?t  of  Sei'temljcr  tx>  the  1st  of  July.  The  course  of  study  i*hall  lie  tlic  non 
pr*  i  course  required  for  a  public  school  leaving  certificate  and  the 

pi  1  course  required  for  a  county  model  school    The  examination  in 

EngUili  iliall  bo  conducted  on  the  pajsers  prescribed  for  the  public  school 
leaxing  certificate.    The  examination  in  French  or  German  shall  be  limit&d 
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to  reading,  ^amraar,  and  com  petition,  arid  nmy  be  both  oral  and  written. 
The  i>a|>eri*  in  French  and  Germ;^n  i^iiall  Ik  prepi^red  l»y  the  Board  af 
Examino^^J^.  The  l»oard  may  submit  the  te^berH- in-training  to  such  aa 
examination  on  the  professional  course  as  it  <leems  exiiedient. 


Provincial  Normal  and  >foDEL  .SoHooija. 

(i6.  There  t^liall  l»c  two  sessions  of  the  normal  aohoul  each  year  ;  the  first 
session  shall  omn  on  the  third  Tnesdav  in  Jannarj"  and  the  second  session 
on  the  third  Tueailay  in  August,  The  sessions  shall  close  in  June  and 
December  at  such  «lates  a^  may  be  determined  hy  the  ,\f  inlster  of  Education. 
Any  teticher  wlio  has  at  least  jnnior  leaving  stand in^%  and  who  ha.s  tjiught 
a  i»ul>lie  rtchool  sucLVssfully  for  one  yoiir,  or  wlio,  after  jwussing  t!ie  county 
model  school  examinatinn^  ha^  taiijjht  umlcr  the  sui>cr\ision  of  the  iusi>ector 
of  a  city  having  a  city  mcHJcl  schiH>l,  nix  months  thereafter  may  be  admitted 
m  a  normal  sclniol  stndunt. 

07,  liefore  bein^'  registered,  every  student  admitted  to  a  normal  8<?hool 
nhall  1^  examined,  in  writing  or  orally,  l^y  the  normal  8*^h<iol  miv^ters  ujton 
the  book?!  lu-eHSLTibeil  Utv  the  calendar  year  as  the  reading  course  for  teachers. 
Any  teacher  may  \m  Tefuscd  registration  whose  examiniaion  does  not  dhow 
a  thf>rougli  acquuintance  with  such  rciading  course.  The  course  of  study 
after  admissiori  shall  be  limited  and  ^valued  for  exanii nation  mirrjoses  as 
follows  :— Fsychology  and  Science  of  Education^  t2*J<i ;  History  ol  Education 
and  ScIkxjI  Management,  ea<.h  150  ;  Methcxls  of  1V>arhiug  (four  |n4>ers),  each 
im\m'  100  ;  Practice  Teaching  in  thi3  Model  School,  4<K1. 

fiB.  The  i»rincipal  of  the  normal  schord  .^halMx^  responsible  for  the  disci- 
pline and  nianagcmcjit  of  the  teachers-in-t raining.  He  sliall  jirescrilte  the 
duties  of  the  ^tatf  suliject  to  the  ap|*roval  of  the  Minister  of  Education  ;  he 
shall  auLse  sessional  examinations  to  lie.  held  in  tenifwrjince,  agriculturtv 
reading,  writing,  dniwing,  music  and  i(hysical  culture,  ea.ch  valued  at 
50  marks,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  siime.  The  staff  shall  cnrry  otit  the 
instructions  of  the  i»rincijml  with  regard  to  disciplinCj  management »  methods 
of  study  and  all  matters  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  noi-mal  school  and  the 
progress  of  the  teachers- in- training. 

69.  Teachers-in-training  shall  attend  rcjgularly  and  imnctually  throughout 
the  session  and  shall  submit  to  such  dlsciiiline  arHi  direction  as  may  lie 
prescrilied  l>y  the  prineijial.  They  shall  lo*ige  and  l>oard  at  such  houses 
only  as  are  approved  by  the  principal.  Laditus  and  gentlemen  shall  not 
lH>ard  at  the  same  house  and  shall  have  no  conininnication  with  one  another 
except  by  permission  of  the  principal  or  one  of  the  niastei*s. 

70*  Teachers'in -training  shall  take  a  written  examination  towards  the 
end  of  each  session,  to  be  conducted  by  the  staff,  covering  every  subject  on 
the  course  of  study.  The  standing  of  candidates  at  this  examination  shall 
be  added  to  the  marks  prescrilxid  for  the  hnal  examination.  At  the  close 
of  each  session  candidates  shall  aul>niit  to  a  written  examination  conducted 
l)y  the  Education  Department,  The  examiners  shall  have  power  to  reject 
any  candidate  who  shows  deficiency  of  M-lndarshii*. 

7L  An  examination  in  practical  leaching,  to  be  conducted  according  tn 
the  instructions  lA  ilie  >Iinister  of  Education,  shall  be  required  of  every 
teacher  in-training.  This  examination  shall  lie  vabied  at  200  marks.  Any 
candidate  wlio  obtains  34  per  cent*  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  of  the 
written  examinations  (the  sessional  and  final  written  examination  bein^^ 
taken  jointly),  and  154  J3er  r*ent.  of  the  marks  in  teaching  (the  remrt  ol  the 
staff  and  the  re|>ort  of^  the  sijeciul  examiners  being  taken  jointly),  and  50 
iKjr  cent,  of  the  aggi-egate  marks  shall  be  entitled  to  pasn  standing.  Candi- 
dates making  75  jjer  cent,  uf  the  aggregaU^  nuirks  shall  Ite  awardetl  honours. 

72.  The  terms  of  the  Provincial  Model  School  shall  correspond  with  the 
publii*  sch*x>l  terms  in  citir*^.  The  hours  of  study  shall  be  from  9.3'i  a.ni»  to 
12  a.m.,  and   1.30  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m.    The  regulations  of  the  Education 
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Dejxirtment  with  rc^rd  to  pupils  and  teachers  in  pu]>lie  schools  shall  apply 
to  the  teaching  staff  and  to  pupils  of  the  model  strhool,  subject  t^)  any 
modifications  that  may  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  time  to 
time. 

73.  The  head  master  and  head  mistress  of  each  model  school  and  the 
director  of  the  Provincial  Kindergarten  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal  of  the  normal  school  to  which  their  respective  departments  are 
attached,  and  shall  be  responsible  to  him  for  the  order,  discipline  and 
progress  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  the  lessons 
conducted  by  the  teachers-in-training.  All  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
shall  report  themselves  for  duty  to  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  not 
kter  than  one  day  before  the  re-opening  of  the  school  after  the  Easter,  Mid- 
Summer  and  Christmas  vacations. 


Ontario  Normal  Colleoe. 

74.  The  Ontario  Normal  College  shall  open  each  year  on  the  1st  of 
OcU>lKir  and  close  on  the  .31st  of  May.  Any  iK^rson  uho  has  senior  leaving 
stHiidmg  or  who  is  a  jp-aduatt-  in  arts  of  any  university  in  the  British 
Dominions,  and  who  will  \m\  eighteen  years  of  ag«^  liefore  the  close  of  the 
eollegi*  yejir,  may  l»e  adniitt4id  Jis  a  teat'htu-in-training  ou  applicatir^n  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  on  or  j)efore  the  15th  of  SeptemlH>r. 

75.  The  coimw  of  study  shall  consist  of  lectures  on  Psychology,  the 
History  of  Educational  {Systems,  the  Science  of  Education,  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  each  subject  on  the  high  school  course  of  study,  School  manage- 
ment ;  instruction  in  Iteading,  School  Hygiene,  \Vritin»i:,  Drawing,  Steno- 
graphy, Physical  Culture;  imu^tice  teaching  ;  and  such  other  subjects  as 
may  be  i)rescril)cd  by  the  Aiinister  of  Education.  The  marks  all«>wed  for 
examination  i)ur|M>se^s  shall  Ikj  jis  follows :  Psychology  and  Science  of 
Education,  each  200 ;  History  of  Education,  Sc:hool  Management,  Methods 
in  English,  in  Mathematics,  in  Science,  in  Cla.ssics,  and  in  French  and 
Gennan,  each  1 50. 

76.  Teachers-in-trainin^  shall  lodge  in  such  houses  only  as  are  approved  by 
the  principal ;  ladies  and  ^ntlemen  shall  not  board  in  the  same  house  nor 
shall  they  mingle  together  m  the  class-rooms  or  in  the  halls  of  the  Normal 
College.  They  shall  attend  i*egularly  and  punctually  u|X)n  lectures  ancl 
sliall  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  college  with  regard  to  discipline,  or  any 
other  matter  required  by  the  principal,  and  shall  undertake  such  i>ractice 
teaching  as  may  l^e  i)re«scribed  ny  the  Minister  of  Education. 

77.  The  principal  shall  be  re8[)onsible  for  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  college  and  for  the  discipline  of  the  teachers-in-training.  He 
shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  his  staff,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
present  at  their  instruction  and  at  the  practice  teaching  of  the  teachers-in- 
training.  He  shall  report  the  sessional  examinations  to  the  Education 
Department  on  the  fonns  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
shall  make  in  addition  such  observations  with  resi^ect  to  the  conduct  of 
each  teacher-in-training  and  his  aptitude  as  a  teacher  as  he  may  deem 
expedient. 

78.  Each  lecturer  shall  explain  and  illustrate  the  best  method  of  dealing 
vnth  each  branch  of  his  department  as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  different 
forms  of  a  high  or  public  school,  and  shall,  as  far  as  ix)ssible,  explain  and 
justify  his  methods  on  scientific  principles,  giving  model  lessons  for  classes 
in  different  stages  of  advancement.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  practice 
teaching  of  each  teacher-in-tmininfj,  and  shall  report  to  the  principal  from 
time  to  time  any  breach  of  discipline  or  any  irregularity  on  tne  part  of  the 
teachers-in-training  or  any  other  matter  that  comes  to  his  notice  which  may 
affect  the  work  of  the  college. 
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79.  TeAchers-in -training  ^hitll  tako  two  written  examinations  during  the 
aession,  viz.,  one  in  DefemVitT  ami  the  other  in  Mnrcli,  anrl  -nch  oml 
examinations  an  may  bo  eon-sirleii^d  nefe-Hsary  ft n'  testing  their  knowledge  of 
methcKls  ami  tholr  loji^hini;  aMhty.  Tiicst'  ♦jXiUJHtiiitions  shall  ho  condncit^d 
by  the  start'  of  tlie  college;  the  imnihiT  uf  ]>ai>er.s  at  the  sossioim  I  exami- 
nations and  the  value  fJ  the  marks  iii  eaeh  snhjcct  shall  J>e  the  Hiiiiit'  h-h  are 
iji*e?iciibed  for  the  final  wiitten  examination.  No  teiieherin'training  shaU 
Dc»  recommend e*l  Ui  pa^^s  by  the  cxamin«:iN  wh<i  has  made  loss  that  JJ4  per 
cent,  of  the  markn  at  the  st;ssional  examinations  (:*0  mark>  }n'\ng  tlie 
imiximum  f«>r  eaeh)  in  reading,  writing,  drawinu,  or  i>hy?iieal  eulture.  Any 
candi<lalo  uh«»  i>l*tains  :J4  per  eent,  of  the  mark^  in  eaeh  ^*idijcet  r»f  the 
examinations  {the  seHsi«uinl  anfl  linal  written  exaniinatinns  beinir  taken 
jointly)  anrl  oOper  cent,  of  the  aji^reG^ate  marks,  >h!dl  hv  entitled  to  ua^'s 
i^taiuiing.  Caniiiflat<*s  miikini:  7'}  ]>er  ecTit.  of  the  a^'i^ii\!^ite  marks  -thall  b<-> 
awardetl  honours, 

8(>.  At  the  end  of  ^Tay  In  eadi  year  the  teadiers^in-tniininjLr  4iail  suhntit 
to  an  examination  runiliu'toii  by  the  Kduratinn  1  le|iarnn<'nt.  Any 
caiidiilate  vvliM  obtains  ihi^  riM|nirrd  stHiidin^  iii  PsyrhulMirs,  (lir  Seienri'  i»f 
l^doeation,  th*-  History  of  Kdueation,  Seh'tol  MansipMnrnt^  Akthods  in 
Afiithematirs,  Methods  in  Hn^^lish,  >f<'ibMd.s  in  Latin,  MrtlKMisin  t'llenu^ntary 
Seiimre  (ihe  ]inmary  eourse  in  fVitany  and  lliy-^irs)  jtnd  ni*'lhods  in  (me  of 
tlie  fnllovvinj^  ^ronns,  vi/,  :  (fi)  (Jreek,  or  </>)  Krendi  and  (Jerniiui,  or 
(f)  t'lu'mistry»  rhysn-s  und  Itiolo^^y,  shall  l»c  entitle^l  tn  a  Uianial  eu11e;,v 
interim  I'ortifieato,  The  holder  «>f  ^  sjieiiidist's  non-)irob.'s^i4»rral  eertirKato 
in  any  of  the  coni'^es  roeogniseil  by  the  Kilneatimi  rViisnttnent,  who  pa«.Mevi 
the  hnal  cxandfiation  (inrhnlin;^  methods  in  the  subierts  of  his  n<»n- 
profesi^ional  eeiliiieate)  shall  lie  entitled  to  a  norma!  eolleye  iuterini 
«pQcialit)ta  ccrtilicate  in  the  ?iubjects  of  his  non-prf»fessional  sperialist'^ 
course. 


The  EnrcATioxvL  ('otTN(*TL. 

81.  The  Edneational  Conneih  authorised  by  the  Edneation  Di^pjirtment 
Act,  189G^  to  eoiiiluet  departmental  examinations,  shall  h<ilrl  its  hrst  ujeeting 
eaeh  year  as  may  be  tixed  Ity  the  Minister  of  Education  and  shall  i>r^Mni.^ 
hy  elect tn^Mis  chairman  one  of  its  members,  Sitbsenuent  meetings  of  the 
CWucil  siiaJI  l>e  lit'ld  front  linte  {o  lime  i\^  in;iy  fir  determined  by  the 
Council 

82.  Theronneil  sludl  a|>|M»iht  e\;nninei  >  ni  wvW  kinovn  ability  a>  leaehern 
©itlier  in  a  uni verity  or  lii^di  sehool,  tf*  prejiare  exMnniKtlion  papers  for  the 
examinations  of  the  pupils  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  forms  of  high 
8chooU  and  collegiate  iiiHtitiUus^  and  such  otiier  examinations  iis  niay  be 
transferred  to  the  Council  with  tlie  aii]MT»val  of  the  Education  Dej>jtrtn"ient. 
The  Council  shall  also  aijpoint  examiners  ♦>/  well  known  ex]N>rience  as 
insi>ector3  or  teachers  (from  lists  to  be  Biibmitted  by  the  Minister  of 
Education),  to  prepare  examination  pajjers  at  all  other  departmentil 
examinations. 

83.  For  the  punjose  of  reading  the  answer  papers  of  candithites  at  the 
examinations  of  Fomi:^  IL,  ITL  and  IV,,  the  l*ouncil  shall  aji()oint,  as 
associate  examiners,  graduates  of  any  of  the  universiti&s  in  the  British 
dfOTiinions  or  speeiahsts  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department  actually  engaged  in  teaching.  For  the  purpiose  of  rea<lirig  the 
ausw^er  jmpers  of  candidates  of  other  examinations  the  Council  shall  appoint 
as  associate  examiners,  iiersons  holding  first  cla,ss  certifieates  (in  the  case  of 
kindergarten  examinations,  teachci-s  specially  finalitied)  in  actual  Hervi(*e, 
The  lists  from  which  such  seleition  is  made  ^hall  lie  fnmished  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  shall  in  e^\eh  inise  contain,  if  lenuired  by  the 
Couneib  the  names  of  at  least  twice  the  number  of  assoiaate  examiners' to  be 
aiijiointed.  The  number  of  oxaminert^  apt»f anted  by  the  Council  for  each 
examination  shall  be  subject  to  the  instructions  of  tlie  ^Minister  of  Education 
from  time  to  time. 
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81.  All  commumcationj^  or  references  rerjmring  the  attention  of  the 
Couiicil  4iall  l>e  addre=i!4ed  to  the  Education  r)er>nrlme?U.  The  He^astrar  of 
the  Conufvl  shall  suhniit  for  coiusi deration  all  iiiattttrs  referred  \*y  the 
Minister  of  Education.  The  Council  shall  reix>rt  j^romptly  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  all  matter.^  that  require  any  action  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment ft?  any  of  Us  otlicer-s.  The  Crmncil  shall  appoint  an  exeeutive 
committae.  The  Eduoiition  Dcf^rtment  shall  api>oint  a  ehainnan  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  who  shall  exercise  such  super\*ision  over  the  examina- 
tions a.^  the  Council  may  order.  Candidates  may  have  their  m|)ers  re- 
examined on  placing  an  appeal  to  that  effect  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  within  i50  days  after  the  publication  of  the  rcsvdts  of  the 
exAminatioQ. 


Tk AC^I Em'  CeHTTFIC ATER, 

S.  Tlio  ^^linistcr  of  Kducatiim  niuy  iswue  certificates,  on  the  mport  of  the 
lucational  C<»niicil  or  tlie  Kduealion  DoiMirtmcnt,  oh  follows,  viz.,  any 
jM^rson  who  attends  a  pui>lic  kiiidergartcji  for  one  year  and  pasw8  the  pre- 
)!»rrihctl  uvaniination  Khali  he  cntith^d  ti»an  assi.Mtantacertilicate  ;  any  ijersoti 
whn  \u\^  ohraineil  fin  n<siMtant'>certMiciiteantl  whn  hasatlended  a  provincial 
kinjler^arteu  one  year  and  iia^^si^s  the  prescnl>ed  exannniitions  -hall  be 
entitlea  to  a  director's  certiikate.  Any  persf>n  whu  attends  u  normal  schtxil 
one  term  and  \vh<»  pit-sHes  the  ])re-Hcril*ed  exaniinatiouH  shidl  be  entitled  to  a 
••eermd  chtHH  public  Hclio*d  certificiitu.  Any  iK;rs<»n  who  ha8  pimped  the  tinal 
cxaminatioiis  of  the  n^MUud  rolloge  Mhall  be  entitled  to  a  normal  cr»llege 
interim  certiHcate. 

8fi,  A  normal  college  tnteriiti  certilicate  f^hal I  cut  illo  the  holder,  if  under 
21  year?4  of  a*;e,  ^lteacll  in  a  oubli<^  school  only»  and  if  over  2\  yeava,  to 
teach  in  public  or  high  aichool.  After  two  yetirs'  iiuccessfal  experience  as 
teachen^,  the  holders  of  such  certihrate!^  shall,  on  the  report  of  the  inspector 
concernefl,  Ije  entitled  to  a  i^ennaucnt  certificate  a^  a  fli-^^t  class  piibljc  school 
tf*acber  or  :ts  a  hi^'h  .srhf>M|  a.ssistant,  urdinnry  nr  specialist,  accord  ihl'  to 
the  class  of  sclirM)l  in  which  the  ex[>erience  was  acquired.  Nonnal  college 
interim  certiti<^tes  may  be  extended  troiii  year  to  year  on  the  i-ejiort  of  a 
public  or  high  school  ini*pector.  Any  gi-aduate  in  Arts  in  any  univerBity 
ui  the  British  D«jnnnion!s,  wiio  hokk  a  high  Jichtxil  assistant'*  certificalG»  and 
who*  m  shown  by  the  repr>rt  of  the  high  i^chooi  inspector,  has  taught 
fiac<*cissfully  three  years  (two  of  which  at  least  were  *pent  in  a  high  school), 
Jihall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  a,H  principal  of  a  higri  school  or  collegiate 
institute. 

87.  A  third  class  certificate  shall  l^e  valid  for  the  full  period  of  three  years 
from  the  date  thereof ;  and  may  on  expimtion  be  rene%ved  by  any  fioard 
of  Examiners  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  on  the  following 
conditions,  viz. : — (^/VMiere  the  applicant  has  re-pasaed  the  Form  I L  exami- 
nation or  holds  any  other  non-profesHional  certificate  of  a  higher  grade  ; 
(A)  '  '  I '!.  applicant  attempted  ^uch  examination  and  obtained  a  standing 
aci  M  the  Board;  (r)  where  the  applicant  has  re-passed  the  county 

monni  .s<  jMHiI  examinatirm.  The  certificate  of  any  teacher  who  ha-s  not 
tanglit  the  full  period  of  three  vears  for  which  his  certificate  was  gmnted 
may  Ijk?  extended  by  the  county  \30ard  fnr  any  tiDie  lost  by  sickness  or  any 
other  cause.  In  all  citses  the  report  of  the  insjiector  with  resnect  to  the 
et!i*i*'rH\  of  the  applicant  as  a  teacher  must  be  sat  isf  actor  v.  All  i*enew^U 
shi  id  witn  the  authority  of  the  Board,  and  »hall  be  liinited  to  the 

juii  I  if  the  Board  of  Examiners  gi'anting  the  same. 

98.  Tn  cikne  it  api>eaj'8  that  a  duly  i^ualilied  teacher  is  not  available,  and 
that  it  h  in  tlie  laiblic  interest  that  a  teacher  should  be  tenipornrily  retained 
in  any  schfx>l,  the  Minister  of  Edncjition  may,  on  the  re]iort  of  the  inspectctr, 
extend  a  third  class  certificate  for  uiie  year,  such  certificate  to  he  valid  only 
under  tht*  Board  of  Trustees  applying  for  the  same*  \\'ith  the  consent  of 
the  Miui^itcr  of  Education,  a  temporary  certificate  may  be  given  by  the 
in8f»ectov  to  any  person  of  suitable  character  and  attainments  whei-e  a 
^tialified  teacher  w  not  available. 

4226.  \,*L 
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PiTBLtc  School  Is^spectors  akd  Duties  of  Inspectobs  Generally. 

89,  Any  person  with  five  years^successhil  experience  aa  a  teacher,  of  which 
at  least  three  years  ahall  have  been  in  a  puJilic  st-hool  :  who  hof<la  cither 
epecialijit's  non-jtro Sessional  st!indi]i;>til]taineil  on  a  university  e-vaniinatioii, 
or  a  dei^'i'Ce  in  arts  from  any  univer-iity  in  Onturio  with  iii>$t  cLijia  gradnii- 
tion  hononrs  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  retuii^nised  dtpaitment^  in  Midi 
Univeraity;  and  who  hus  passed  the  exiinunations  oi  the  Ontario  Xonnal 
College  for  aspecialiHt'a  certilicate  ahall  be  entitled  to  a  tiertificate  a^aui 
inspector  of  public  schools.  I 

90;  Every  in?*pector,  of  any  class  of  Hchoob  comlncted  nntler  the  Education 
Deimrtinent,  while  otficially  visiting  a  s+chool,  shall  have  supreme  authority 
ill  the  sclitjol,  and  may  direct  teacher?^  and  i»ni)ils  in  regard  to  any  or  all  of  J 
the  cxerciBc.s  of  the  HchfX>l-ro<:>m*     He  shal!,  hy  jM-rsonal  oxarninatiftn  ov* 
otherwise  as  he  may  he  directed  l»v  the  Minister  of  Education,  ascertain  the 
chara<;ter  of  the  teaching  in  the  hcIiooIh  which  lie  in  autliorised  to  visit,  and 
sliall  make  inquiry  and  examination  in  such  maunoras  he  may  think  i>rot»er, 
into  the  elticiency  of  the  statf,  tlie  acconnnodation  and  equipment  of  the] 
fichooh  and  all  matters  affect irg  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  piipil^^.     He  J 
shall  rtqK>rt  t<>  the  Mijnsti^r  *4  Kdncatii>n  any  vi<»lati'm  nf  the  Sch<»<dH  Act  1 
or  the  it?gnlations  of  the  F,du<'ati*m  Ikqiartmciit  in  reftjivucti  tj  tlie  chi^**  of  J 
schools  for  whicli  he  is  inf^iK*ctor, 


Teaptiers'  Institutes. 


91,  Every  teachers^  institute  shall  have  one  meeting  each  year  on  a  Friday] 
and  .Saturday  to  he  nam«^d  by  the  management  couunittee.  The  county] 
council  may  alk>w  Thursday  to  Im  tiiken  al'^<»  if  cf^nsidnrcd  e\|>e4lient*  The 
institute  Hhall  hold  two  sittint^^  [ler  thiy  of  three  hours  each  f<u'  at  leji^t  iwu 
days,  and  one  evening'  sitting,'.  All  oucstions  and  disvussions  fi)reigu  to  iLq, 
teai-'hers*  work  shall  l»e  avoided.  The  olhcers  rif  the  institute  shall  be  a] 
Iiresid*"nt,  vice-president  and  secjetary-treasin^cr.  There  shall  be  a] 
management  committee  of  five  jtersons^  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  meml^i^y  of] 
the  in>ttitnte.  The  ofhcers  arul  the  management  committee  sliall  1ms | 
elected  annually. 

!I2.  The  inspector  fihall  furnish  the  fecretiiry  of  the  institute  with  a  list 
of  teachers  in  h'm  county  or  inspectoral  division.  Every  ^aiblic  schord 
teacher  shall  attend  eontmuously  all  the  sessions  of  the  institute  of  his 
county  or  insj^ectoral  division  and  shall  answer  to  the  calling  of  the  roll  at  1 
the  opening  and  closing  of  each  session.  A  report  of  the  sessions  attended 
by  each  teacher  shall  l)o  .sent  by  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustee*  j 
employing  such  teacher, 


Teachees'  Eeading  Coubse. 

93,  The  ^linister  of  Education  may  ]ire*scril>e  a  course  of  reading  for  Ihe 
teachers  of  |niblic  sciKK«|s,  The  coui'se  shall  extend  over  three  years  and 
certificateH  t-n*  readi!\>(  more  than  three  books  in  one  year  shall  not  be 
gi'anted  by  tlie  hisi>ector.  For  the  iairi>oses  of  the  com-jse  the  year  shall 
corresi)ond  \\ith  the  calendar  year,  A  texicher  may  enter  on  the  coimse  by 
taking  any  of  the  bor »ks  pn^scriLed  for  the  year.  The  list  of  books  for  each 
year  will  he  announced  by  the  Education  Deijartment. 

94.  Any  teacher  who  desii*es  a  certificate  of  having  taken  the  public 
Rchool  teachers'  reading  coui'se  Hhall  make  a  sjnopsis  of  not  less  than  ten  < 
or  more  than  fifteen  pafi:es  of  each  hook  read,  and  shall  transmit  the  same 
to  the  ins.pert<»r  of  his  district  on  or  bt^fore  the  30th  of  June  in  each  jcar. 
Such  syni>i>siH  ^hall  Vk3  accomj>anicd  liy  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  ami  a 
declaratii>n  that  fhe  bix*ks  ]ircscrihed  for  the  year  were  read  and  that  the 
synopsis  si: Ijiuit ted  was  jirepared  without  assist^ince  by  the  person  6?igning 
tuo  eame. 


i 
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P^,  The  management  pojiimittet'  of  each  teachers'  iDstitute  sball  apj>omt 
twro  nen^ms  vrhn  nitb  tl»c  in.Hjiectcir  r^hall  fr>rn»  j\  committee  for  deterniming 
ivhetner  the  hynujisifi  made  l>y  the  teacher  ilesirinK  a  eertiticate  indicateji 
tliattlie  Ufok^^  have  l^ecn  rend  intelligently,  The  insjjectur  shall  issue  a 
rertificjite  fnr  eaeli  }m*k  8o  r^ad.  nn  tlie  k*in\  |)reHcril>ed  liy  the  Minister  of 
Kducatiori  iu  everj*  teacher  whose  sjnnti'.si.H  han  heen  found  satisfactory.  If 
a  teacher  In  nuahle  to  rend  all  the  hooka  preseril>ed  for  the  year  or  if  hi^ 
i^ynofis*i%  of  any  hotrk  \u\:^  been  rejected,  he  may  Htilistitiite  the  books  of  tlie 
H€xt  year  for  tho^  omitted  or  rejected. 

96.  Any  teacher  who  .submits  to  the  Education  Department  certificates 
showing  that  be  has  ^^tii^facto^lv'  read  nine  of  the  book,^  pre,scribed,  i=^hall 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Minii^ter  of  Education  a  diploma  certifying 
to  the  completion  of  one  full  readin;;  cour.^  covering  three  year.>.  Addi- 
tional dijilomas  >hall  l>e  awarded  to  teachers  who  complete  additioual 
courses  of  three  yeara, 


RELioiotJS  Insteuctiok, 

97.  Every  public  and  high  srhiM»l  ^hall  be  opened  with  the  Lord'^  Prayer, 
and  cloHifxl  with  the  raiding  of  the  Scriptures  und  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the 
pmyer  iiuthoriH'd  by  tfje  ]>ei»artnifnt  td  Etlucatinu.  When  a  teaiher 
claiiUH  tu  have  conscieiition.-i  scrnple.^  in  reti^jvrrl  to  o[jenitig  or  closing  the 
sch««il  an  herein  i»re'^rril»ed,  he  sfiall  notify  the  tranteoH  to  that  effect  in 
writing .  and  it  nliall  l»e  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  make  such  provisiun  lu 
the  premises  an  they  may  deem  expedient. 

IfK  The  Seri|»tures  nhall  lie  read  daily  and  .Hy,^tt;Hiuticidly,  without  lom- 
n lent  or  exidanjition  ;  the  jiortiouK  u-hciI  may  lie  t^iken  from  the  Innik  rif 
^electirms  aaoiited  liy  the  Department  for  that  purpose,  or  from  the  Bible, 
a.H  the  tniptee^s  l»y  resolution,  may  direct,  Truf^tecs  may  al^j  order  the 
reiiding  of  the  Bible  or  the  auth^^^trizcd  8crii>tiue  ftelections  by  l>t>tb  pupils 
and  teachers  at  the  oi>ening  and  closin;^  of  the  .school,  and  the  repeatmg 
of  the  Ten  Commandment^s  at  least  f»nce  a  week. 

0f^.  No  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religious  exercise 
objeeled  to  by  his  parents  or  guardian.'^,  and  in  order  to  the  observance  of 
thi»  reKulation,  the  teacher,  Imfore  commencing:  a  religious  exercise,  h  to 
allow  a  Nhort  interval  to  elapse,  during  which  the  diildren  of  Roman 
CatbMlioH,  and  of  otlierr*  who  have  signitied  their  objection,  niaj^  retire.  If 
in  virtue  of  the  right  to  be  absent  from  the  religioiLs  exerci^en,  any  i>upi! 
doe«  m>t  ent43r  the  scIumjI  room  till  the  close  of  the  time  allowed  for  religioiia 
instniction,  **uch  absenc^:^  sliall  not  l>e  treated  as  an  ofience  against  the  rules 
of  the  j^'dioob 

lOX  The  elergj*  of  any  denomination,  or  theli-  jitithfirized  reiacNentatives, 
shall  have  tlie  right  to  give  ixiligious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own 
church*  in  each  schotd  hou.se,  at  lua^t  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  clasiug 
the  !H4-ho«>l  in  tlie  aftiiniinm  ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  more  than  one  denomina- 
tion  iipply  to  give  religion^  in,>tiuetioii  in  the  siime  school  hr>usu,  the  Hoard 
of  TruMec^  ^hall  decide  on  what  day  of  the  wi^ek  the  s*  hrnd  liuuse  shrill  be 
nt  the  disihiAal  iif  (he  <dergyinen  <>f  vmh  d*'n'tn>iniition,  at  the  time  alM>ve 
stated.  l>ut  it  p.h;tll  be  Invvful  lur  tin*  Ijiood  nf  Trustees  to  allow  a  clergy- 
man of  any  diMunnination,  or  it  joithMri/.ti-d  rt  |tre.-entativt\  to  give  religioui 
imtructi'tn  U*  the  i»upils  of  hi  own  cliurrli  moviding  it  be  not  during  the 
regular  houri=i  of  the  .^chooL  Embleiuh  of  a  denominational  character  sliall 
not  be  e^Jiibited  in  a  public  school  during  regular  school  hours. 


Ge*vst:5  to  Weak  Schools, 

101.  Where   on  tKe  report  of  the  inspector  or  on  other  satisfactory 

tt  apprarr- that  any   uhool  section  iw  so  limited  in  area,  or  is  ao 

I  1  >ni  market  or  nillway  accommodation,  or  has  suifered  from  any 

ei4^ptional  cause  aw  to  clearly  establish  the  inability  of  the  rat«paye!f%  Va 
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bear  the  ordinary  burdens  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  the  Minister  of 
i  Education  may  appropriate  to  such  section  out  of  the  grant  to  poor  schools 

such  sum  of  money  from  year  to  year  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

102.  The  inspector  shall  submit  to  the  county  council  at  the  regular 
paeeting  thereof  in  January  or  June  of  each  year,  a  list  of  schools  in  his 
inspectoral  division  where  the  assessment  for  school  purposes  is  insufficient 
for  the  i)roper  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  shall  indicate  in  each  case 
any  special  reason  why  the  statutory  grants  for  school  purposes  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  county  coimcil. 

103.  All  schools  receiving  si)ecial  grants,  either  from  township  or  county 
councils,  shall  receive  from  the  Poor  School  Fund,  voted  by  the  Legislature, 
the  equivalent  of  such  si)ecial  grant,  i)rovided  tlie  sum  voted  by  the 
Legislature  is  sufficient.  When  the  legislative  grant  is  not  sufficient  to 
admit  of  paying  the  equivalent  of  the  county  or  townshin  grant,  then  such 
grant  shall  be  made  2^0  ra(<i.  Any  portion  of  the  toor  School  Fund 
remaining  after  such  i^ayments  are  made  may  be  distributed  among  other 
weak  schools  on  the  report  of  the  inspector. 


SUPEEANNUATED  TeACHERS. 

104.  Any  subscriber  to  the  fund  for  superannuated  teachers  who  fails  or 
neglects  to  pay  the  annual  subscription  of  four  dollars  on  or  before  the 
31st  of  December  in  any  year,  shall  be  required  to  pay  for  such  year  the  sum 
of  five  dollars.  In  the  case  of  persons  under  sixty  years  of  age  who  have 
been  placed  upon  the  superannuated  list,  proof  of  disability  for  professional 
service  shall  be  furnished  annually  to  the  Department.  Should  it  appear 
that  any  superannuated  teacher  under  sixty  years  of  age  is  capable  of  resuming 
his  profession,  the  allowance  shall  in  the  meantime  be  withdrawn.  No 
allowance  shall  be  paid  unless  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character 
is  furnished  to  the  Education  Department  annually,  or  when  required. 


Text  Books. 


105.  The  copyright  of  every  authorised  text  book  shall,  where  possible,  be 
vested  in  the  Education  Department.  The  publisher  of  an  authorised  text 
book  shall  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Education  a  sample  copy  of  every 
edition  for  approval,  and  no  edition  of  any  text  book  shall  be  considered  as 
approved  umess  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  in  wiiting,  ha.s  been  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

106.  Before  any  authorised  text  book  is  placed  on  the  market,  the 
publisher  thereof  shall  execute  such  agreements  and  give  such  security  for 
the  publication  of  such  book  as  may  be  required  by  the  Minister  of 
Education.  Any  authorised  text  book  shall  be  subject  at  every  stage  of 
its  manufacture  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  regards  printing,  binding  and  paf^r,  and  may  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  authorised  text  books  in  case  the  publisher  fails  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department 

107.  Every  authorised  text  book  shall  bear  the  imprint  of  the  publisher, 
and  shall  show  upon  the  cover  the  authorised  retail  price.  No  part  of  an 
authorised  text  book  shall  be  used  for  advertising  purposes,  and  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  letterpress,  binding  or  paper  of  any  authorised  text 
book  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Books  recommended 
as  reference  books  shall  not  he  used  as  text  books  by  the  pupils,  and  any 
teacher  who  permits  such  books,  or  any  other  book  not  authorised  as  a  text 
book  for  the  public  schools,  to  be  med  as  such,  shall  be  liable  to  such 
penalties  as  are  imposed  by  the  School  Act. 
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Gejiebal  Dibectioks  to  Trustees. 


108.  The  notice  calling  an  annual  or  special  meeting  should  be  signed  by 
the  seci'etary  or  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees.  Any  ratepayer  may  call  the 
meeting  tn  order  and  nonunate  a  chairman  in^  »oon  as  the  hour  appointed 
arri\  e.-*.  The  businL-,-*-!  qH  all  bchuol  meuting^  i^hould  be  coaducted  according 
to  the  foilowing  rules  uf  older  ;— 


(1.)  Adiiremn*fChii'nn*(fi, — Every  ele^t.  n    b 
and  Tiddreas  lumti<?If  to  the  chfiirman. 


11  lie  pivviou^ly  to  speaking 


{2,)  Onft't'  a/ ,'tfhft/iinff,-  Wlion  two  m'  ni»Kr  elect* »i>,  urisw  nt  nyicc^  til© 
cliAirniiin  shall  name  tlie  elector  who  ,slmll  s|*eiik  tirst,  when  the  other  elector 
(»r  eiectocH  nhall  next  have  the  right  to  luldress  the  meeting  in  the  order 
niiiiied  by  the  chitinnan. 

(3.)  Affjtfort  fo  hn  vtmL  -Any  elector  may  reijuire  the  (|uejstion  or  motion 
under  iliHcUMstion  to  lie  reA<l  for  hi^  information  at  any  time,  but  not  ho  aa 
to  interrupt  an  eloi:tor  who  may  be  K|jeaking» 

(4.)  *S^K^tktfifj  Uvive. — N<t  elector  shall  si>eak  more  than  twice  on  the  mum 
quention  or  amendment  without  leave  of  the  n^eeting,  except  in  explanation 
of  Romethmg  which  may  have  been  nmunderst^xla,  or  until  every  one 
choosing  to  speak  shall  have  ^i)oken. 

(5,)  Protect — No  protest  a^dnst  an  election,  or  other  proceedings  of  the 
school  meetings  ahali  be  received  by  the  chairaian.  iUl  protests  must  bd 
sent  to  the  inspector  %vithin  twenty  days  at  least  after  the  meeting- 

rr  ^  *  rnrihnt—A  motion  to  fK^jouni  a  sdiool  meeting  shall  always  be 
in  '  \\(hd  that  no  second  motion  to  the  same  effect  ahall  be  made 

tuiTii  ;«T(cr   '»me  intermediate  proceedings  f^hall  have  been  had. 

(7*)  Afoftint  In  hi  ut  *trih'nrj  ttnd  secontkri — A  motion  cannot  l^e  put  from 
the  chair^  or  debated,  imlens  the  Hume  be  seconded.  If  required  by  the 
chairman «  all  motions  mu?4t  be  reduced  to  writing. 

(S.)  WllMmtml  of  a  nmtimu—Miev  a  motion  has  been  announced  or 
re«ld  by  the  chairman,  it  shall  berlc^med  to  Ihj  in  possession  of  the  meeting  ^ 
but  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  before  deci?<ion,  by  the  consent  of  the 
meeting. 

(Ji,)  Kind  t*/  Hifjliona  to  hti  rcceiiftd, — When  a  motion  i«  under  debtite  no 
other  motion  shall  bo  receive*!,  unle<«i  to  amend  it,  or  i^  iHjstix>no  it^  or  for 
adjounimcnt. 

MO.)  Ot'd^fr  ofvuUing  wM//t^w.— All  queMtious  shall  be  put  in  the^  reverse 
orcicr  in  which  tney  ai*e moved. 


motion  ;  the  Wt  ameiulmcnt  11  r 


(Vmendment^  shall  l>e  put  Ijefore  the  main 
t,  and  su  *nh 


{{}  )  JiLeont6(dtrfP*f  m^jf'nft.—A  motion  to  reconsider  a  vute  may  be  made 
by  any  elector  at  the  ^anie  meeting  ;  but  no  vote  of  reconsideration  shall 
he  taken  more  than  once  on  the  same  question  at  the  same  meeting. 

(12.)  J/?wi/f^v^— At  thecloseof  every  anaual  or  special  meeting  the  chair- 
man shoidd  sign  the  minutes,  and  ^end  forthwith  to  the  inspector  a  copy  of 
the  same,  »igned  by  himself  and  the  secretary. 

(13.)  Le^fal  Tni^kc— Every  truest cc  declared  elected  by  the  chairman  of 
the  school  meeting  is  a  legal  trustee  until  hid  election  u  set  aside  by  i^roi^er 
authority. 

f  14)  V*t  of  Seal. —T\ie  seal  rpf  »he  school  corjiorfttion  should  not  be  affixed 
tiilcttcr*^  «M* notice-,  but  only  to  tontracts,  agreements,  deeds,  or  other 
ittipDii,  which  arc  designed  to  bind  the  trustees  as  a  corporation  for  thp 
payment  of  money,  or  the  lierfurmance  of  any  specified  act,  duty  or  tk\i\%. 
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Instructions  and  Regulations. 

109.  Instructions  may  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  time 
to  time  to  insiKJctors  or  other  officers  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these 
regulations. 

110.  All  fonner  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  are  reyjealed, 
Hibject  to  such  i)ro visions  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  as  are  contained 
in  the  C-ircular  of  Instructions  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  on  tlic 
date  of  the  adoption  of  these  regulations; 


Schedule  A.  —Public  School  Courses  or  Study. 

Form  I. 

Reading.-*The  use  of  the  Tablets  and  Parta  I.  and  II.  of  the  First 
Reader. 

Spelling. — Spelling  from  dictation  and  orally. 

Writing. — Writing  from  blackboard  copies. 

Geography. — Conversations  respecting  the  earth  ;  its  divisions  of  land 
and  water  •  its  plants  and  animals ;  explanation  of  any  reference  to  places 
in  the  reading  lessons. 

English  Language.— Oral  exercises  in  language,  con-ection  of  mistakes 
in  conversation. 

Arithmetic— Notation  and  numeration  to  1,000  j  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion ;  mental  arithmetic. 
Drawing.— The  exercises  in  fii'st  Reader  and  blackboard  exercises. 
Music  — Rote  singing 

Form  II. 

Reading. — The  Second  Reader ;  easy  questions  on  the  literature  of  every 
lesson. 

Spelling*— Oral  si^elling,  and  dictation  on  slates  and  paper ;  blackboard 
exercises. 

AVriting.— Copy  lKX)ks  Nos.  1  and  2* 

Geography. — Local  geography  and  elcmentiiry  definitions ;  map  of  the 
world  ;  map  geogmphy  of  all  places  referred  to  in  reading  lessons. 

English  Langiuige.— Oral  and  written  exercises  in  language  and  comiK>si 
tion  ;  coiTCction  of  mistiikes  in  convei*sation. 

Arithmetic— Notation  and  numeration  to  1,000,000  ;  multiplication  and 
division ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Physiolofjy  and  Temperance.— Con versiitions  on  temperance,  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  the  law^s  of  health. 

Drawing.— Authorised  Drawing  Course,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Music— Rote  singing,  continued  ;  easy  notation. 

Fonn  III. 

Reading.— The  Third  Reader  ;  literature  of  every  lesson. 

Si>elling.— Course  in  Form  II.  continued. 

Writing.— Copy  Books  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Geography. — Definitions ;  general  geography  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 
Korth  and  South  America ;  Ontario  more  particularly ;  map  drawing. 
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Grammar  and  Composition. — Classes  of  words  and  their  inflections  ; 
simple  analysis ;  descriptive  and  letter  writing. 

History.— Conversations  on  British  and  Canadian  History  ;  local  history. 

Arithmetic. — Reduction  ;  comj^und  rules  ;  bills  and  accounts  ;  averages 
and  aggregates  ;  sharing  and  niea.sureraents  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Physiology  and  Temperance.— Conversations  on  temiKirance  ;  the  phy.sical 
effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  importance  of  exercise. 

Drawing.-  Authorised  Drawing  Course,  Xns.  .3  and  4. 

Music—  Easy  exercises  in  musical  notation  ;  songs. 

Fonn  IV. 

Reading.  —The  Fourth  Reader  ;  the  literature  of  every  lesson- 

Spelling. — Systematic  orthography  and  orthoepy. 

Writing.— Copy  Books  Nos.  5  and  6. 

(Geography. — Geography  of  Canada  and  the  British  Empire  ;  the  conti- 
nents ;  map  drawing. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Elements  of  formal  grammar,  analysis  and 
composition.    Descriptive,  narrative  and  letter  writing. 

History. — Leading  events  in  Canadian  and  British  History,  with  sj^ecial 
attention  to  Canadian  History  since  1841. 

Arithmetic— Measures,  nuiltiples,  fractions,  percent^ige,  interest,  mental 
arithmetic 

Physiology  and  Teni|ierance. — Digestion,  respijation ,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  nervous  system.    The  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Drawing. — Authorised  Drawing  Course  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Music. — Course  in  Form  III.,  continued. 

Form  V. 

Reading.— Practice  in  oral  reading  continued. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric— Etymology  and  Syntax,  including  the 
inflection,  classification,  and  elementary  analysis  of  words  and  the  logical 
structure  of  the  sentence  ;  rhetorical  structure  of  the  sentence  and  paragraph  ; 
exercises  chiefly  on  passages  from  authors  not  prescribed. 

English  ComiX)sition.— Essays  on  familiar  subjects ;  familiar  letters. 

English  Poetical  Litemture.— Intelligent  and  appreciative  comprehension 
of  the  prescribed  texts  ;  memorisation  of  the  finest  passages  ;  supplementary 
reading  fi-oni  authoi-s  prescribed  bv  the  teacher ;  oml  reading  ot  the  texts. 
The  examination  in  literature  will  consist  of  "  siglit  work "  ixn  well  as  of 
ciuestions  on  the  prescribed  texts. 

History.— The  History  of  Canada ;  British  History. 

Geography.  —The  building  u|)  of  the  earth  ;  its  land  surface  ;  the  ocean  ; 
comparison  of  continents  as  to  phy.sical  features,  natural  products  and  inhabi- 
tants ;  relations  of  physical  conditions  to  animal  and  vegetable  products,  and 
of  national  products  and  geographical  condition  to  the  occupations  of  the  - 
people  and  national  progress.  Form,  size  and  motions  of  the  earthy  lines 
drawn  on  the  map,  ^rith  reasons  for  their  i)08ition;  relation  of  the  iwsitions  of 
the  earth  ^ith  respect  to  the  sun,  to  light  and  temperature;  the  air;  its  move- 
ments; causes  aft ec ting  climate.  Natural  and  manufactured  products  of 
the  countries  of  the  world,  with  their  exports  and  imports;  trans-continental 
commercial  highways  ana  their  relation  to  centres  of  population  ;  internal 
commercial  highways  of  Canada  and  the  chief  internal  commercial  highways 
of  the  United  States  ;  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  Forms  of  governments  in  the  countries  of  the  world  and  their 
relation  to  civilisation. 
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Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.— Proofa  of  elementary  rules  in  arithmetic  ; 
Fractions  (theory  and  proofs) ;  commercial  arithmetic  ;  mental  arithmetic ; 
oaensuration  of  rectilinear  figures. 

Algebra.— Elementary  rules  ;  highest  common  measure  ;  lowest  common 
multiple ;  fractions  begun. 

Geometry.— Euclid,  Book  L,  propositions  1-26 ;  easy  deductions. 

Drawing.— Object  and  model  drawing;  High  School  Drawing  Course, 
Books  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Bookkeeping. — B(»okkeeping  by  single  and  double  entry  ;  commercial 
forms,  such  as  drafts,  notes  ana  cheques ;  general  business  transactions. 
The  Bookkeeping  shall  be  specially  suitable  for  farmers  and  artisans,  or  fur 
retail  merchants  and  general  traders. 


nosae,  ,  ,        ..  ,  -      * . 

Aracea3,  Liliacea^,  IridaceaD,  Conifene,  and  Graminea^  (types  contained  in 
text-book).  Drawing  and  description  of  plants  and  tneir  classification. 
(Comparison  of  different  organs,  morpholog}[  of  root,  stem,  leaves  and  hairs, 
parts  of  the  flowers,  gennination,  reproduction  of  flowering  plants,  ijollina- 
tion,  fertilizati jn,  and  the  nature  of  fruits  and  seeds.  In  the  examination 
a  plant  belonging  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  orders  to  be  selected  by  the 
presiding  examiner  shall  be  submitted  to  the  candidates  for  description  and 
classification. 

♦Agriculture. — The  course  in  the  authorized  text  book. 

♦Latin  and  Greek.— The  Elementary  Latin  Book,  Granunar  CJomposition 
and  sight  reading.    The  Beginner's  Greek  Book  begun. 

♦French  and  German.— Grammar,  Composition  and  sight  reading. 


Schedule  B.  -High  School  Coukses  or  Study. 

Form  I. 

Reading.— Practice  in  Oral  Heading. 

English  Grammar  and  Bhetoric— Etymologjr  and  Syntax,  including  the 
inflection,  classification,  and  elementary  analysis  of  words  and  the  logical 
structure  of  the  sentence  ;  rhetorical  structure  of  the  sentence  and  para- 
graph ;  exercises  chiefly  on  passages  from  authors  not  prescribed. 

English  Comjiosition. — Essays  on  familiar  subjects  ;  familiar  letters. 

English  Poetical  Literature.— Intelligent  and  appi-eciative  comprehension 
of  the  prescribed  texts ;  memorization  of  the  finest  passages ;  Supplementary 
Reading  from  authors  provided  in  the  High  School  library  or  supplied  by 
Ijupils  under  the  authority  of  the  High  School  Board  ;  oral  readmg  of  the 
texts.  The  examination  will  consist  of  "  sight "  work  as  well  as  of  questions 
on  the  prescribed  texts. 

History.— The  History  of  Canada  ;  British  History. 

Geography.— The  building  up  of  the  earth  ;  its  land  surface  ;  the  ocean  ; 
comparison  of  continents  as  to  physical  features,  natural  products  and 
inhabitants ;  relations  of  physical  conditions  to  animal  and  vegetable 
products,  and  of  natural  products  and  geographical  condition  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  and  national  progress.  Form,  size  and  motions  of  the 
earth  ;  lines  dra^vn  on  the  luap,  with  reasons  for  their  position  ;  relation  of 
the  positions  of  the  earth  with  resi)ect  to  the  sun,  to  ligntand  temperature ; 
the  air ;  its  movements ;  causes  affecting  climate.  Natural  and  manu- 
factured products  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  with  their  exports  and 
imports  :  transcontinental  commercial  highways  and  their  relation  to  centres 
of  population  ;  internal  commercial  highways  of  Canada  and  the  chief 
internal  commercial  highways  of  the  United  States ;  commercial  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Forms  of  governments  in  the  countries 
of  the  world  and  their  relation  to  civilization. 
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Aritlimetic  and  Menstiratiou. — Pnwfs  of  elemeniiuy  nJei*  in  Aritlimetic  \ 
Fractions  (theory  and  proofs)  ;  Commercial  Arithiiieti**  ;  Mental  .Vrith- 
metic  ;  Mensuration  of  rectilinear  tignres, 

Akebra.— Elementary  rules :  Highe.^t  Common  Measure;  I/.»wej»t  Com- 
mon Multiple  ;  Fractions  begun. 

Ger*m€tr>\— Euclid,  Book  I.,  propositions  l-2fi  ;  easy  deductions. 

^Drawing. — Object  and  Model  Drawing*  High  School  Drawing  Com*)^, 
aks  I  and  2  ;  *  Persiiective  Drawing,  Bi>.ik  3. 

♦Bx)kkeeping,—Ri:»ok keeping  by  single  and  double  entry ;  commercial 
fcirniis,  Huch  as  <lraft.s,  nnte^  and  cheques  :  general  buHine^^^  tranHactioiis, 
The  Ixxikkiieping  .^hidl  Ije  npecially  suiUible  for  farmers  and  arti^anN,  or  for 
retfiil  merchants  and  general  traders 

*StenojBTaphy,— The  elenient<i  of  Pitnnin  s  ■^yHleiii. 

*Kalin  and  (_<f^ek.  -The  KJeinenUuy  Latin  l^M»k,  gianunAr,  cnniposition 
and  tiight-reading.     Ilie  Begiiuier'f^  (jrcek  Bmik  begun, 

*Krench  ami  (Jeriuan.— Umrumar)  tHJiiipoKitioiv  t^iiiveitvition,  i  lid  a  I  ion 
aod  sight -reading. 

*Bc»taoy.  -Tbc  practical  .>tudy  >^f  representative--  of  the  follMwing  nutural 
wlers  of  fliAvering  plants :  — ttanunculace;c.  Ouciferit^  Malvaceae  fjegunu- 
noHe,  Kosaceifc,  8ii])indacea\  Urnljellifera%  Composit«e,  Labiatye,  Cuiniljfera\ 
Ameeip,  Liliaceiv,  Indaceas  Conifera?  and  Gramineie  (types  contained  in 
t^jxt-Wxik).  Drawing  and  description  of  plants  and  tlieir  cla.Ht^iti cation. 
Compamon  of  different  organ^^,  morjihology  of  root,  8tem,  leave?^  and  hair^» 
pwart^  of  the  Howei-^!,  germination  reproduction  of  flowering  plantsi,  pollina- 
tion, fertihzation,  and  the  nature  of  friiit?i  and  seed^i.  At  the  examination 
in  Botany  a  nlant  belonging  to  one  of  the  pre.scribed  orders,  to  be  selected 
hy  the  presicling  examiner,  will  be  submitted  to  the  candidatie^  for  doscnji- 
tioo  and  clarification. 

Form  II. 

Reading, — The  course  in  Form  I*  continued. 

EngliisU  Gramn:jar  and  Rhetoric.  —The  course  in  Form  I,  contiimed,  with 
the  main  fact.s  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

English  Composition.— The  course  in  Fonu  L  continued.  For  exaniirm- 
tion  purix:>ses  an  es^^y  of  al>out  thi^ee  pagea  of  ffK)ls^:ap  on  one  of  the  themes 
pre9cril>ed  by  the  examiners  will  be  reqidred.  The  penniiinship,  si>elling, 
punctuation,  eonstruction  of  sentences,  the  lo^dcal  an*angenient  of  the 
thriught,  the  literary  accumcv  and  aptness  uf  Ihe  lungnage,  iiiid  the  ^k'eneml 
plan  or  scoi^e  of  the  whofe  e.snay  will  Ije  enpecially  cnn»idered  by  the 
examinei-H. 

English  IVjetic^l  Literature. — The  c<»ur.se  in  Furm  L  c  ►ntinuc<l,  with  the 
m^e^icrilted  texts.  At  the  examination  every  candidate  will  be  tested  as  to 
uw  familiarity  with,  and  intelligent  comprelicnsion  of  the  pi-est^rihed  texts, 
and  AH  to  liis  knowlt.Mlge  from  memory  of  the  tinest  i«i.ssages  in  prose  and 
prjetry.  His  ability  to  interinet  literature  bu*  hin»!felf  ami  hi>i  kn^twledge  nf 
English  Literature  generally  \n  11  b*::  tested  by  quei^tioub  on  n  *Vight "  pptr^- 
5age  not  contained  in  the  text  {(re-scriljed. 

History, — Great  Britain  and  Canada  from  1763  to  1871,  with  the  outlines 
of  the  preceding  perimls  of  British  History.  The  Geography  relating  to  the 
Hifttoiy  prescril>ed. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.— Course  in  Arithmetic  Form  L  reviewed 
and  completed.  Mensuration  ;  right  panillolopipeds,  jiyramids  and  piism^  ; 
the  circle,  sphere,  cylinder  and  cone. 

AIgebra^*-The  course  in  Form  J.  renewed  «nd  completed,  with  ^imide 
e*iualions  of  one,  two  and  throe  unknowni  qtiantitiei' ;  simple  proiluctj** 

Geometry.— Euclid,  Book  L  ;  deductions. 

♦Latin  and  Greek.— The  course  in  Latin  in  Form  L  continued,  mth  Ihe 
preftcribed  author.    The  Beginner**  Greek  Bcn^k,  to  page  301  ;  Right  traiiB< 
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lation.  In  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  the  examination  questions  in  this 
Form  shall  be  based  mainly  on  prose  passages.  The  sentences  for  translation 
into  Latin  and  (ireek  shall  be  the  same  in  idiom  and  vocabulary  as  in  the 
text  books ;  the  sentences  for  translation  into  English  shall  consist  of 
"  sight ''  work  and  bhall  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  sentences  in  the 
text  books. 

♦French  and  G3rman.— The  course  in  Form  I.  continued,  with  the  reader. 
In  French  and  German  Grammar  the  examination  in  Form  II.  shall  be 
based  mainly  on  pro.?e  passages  \  the  sentences  for  translation  into  French 
or  German  shall  be  tlie  same  in  idiom  and  vocabulary  as  in  the  authorised 
text  books;  the  sentences  for  translation  into  English  shall  consist  of 
^^sifht"  work  and  shall  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  sentences  in  the 
autnorised  text  books. 

♦Physics. — An  experimental  course  defined  as  follows : — Metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Use  of  the  balance.  Phenomena  of  gravitation. 
Matter  attracts  matter.  Laws  of  attraction.  Cavendish  experiment. 
Attraction  indei)endent  of  condition.  Illustration  of  weight  of  gases, 
liquids  and  solids.  Specific  gravity.  Meaning  of  the  term  "a  fonn  of 
matter.'  All  matter  may  be  subjected  to  transmutation.  "Chemistry," 
appliciti:)!]  of  measurement  by  weight  (mass)  to  such  transmutation  leads 
to  the  theory  of  elements.  Matter  indestructible.  Meaning  of  "Force." 
Various  manifestations  of  force,  with  illustrations  from  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  magnetism  and  heat.  Force  measured  in  gravitation  unit»; 
consequent  dour>le  meaning  of  the  terms  expressing  units  of  weight  as  mass 
and  unitH  of  weight  as  force.  Meaning  of  "  work."  Measurement  of  work- 
ing gravitation  units.  Meaning  of  "Energy."  Etfects  of  force  continuously 
appUed  to  matter.  Laws  of  matter  in  motion.  Velocity;  Acceleration. 
Statement  of  Newton's  laws  of  motion.  Definition  of  "  Mass."  Meaning, 
value  and  application  of  "  g."  Mass  a  measure  of  matter.  Conservation  of 
energy.  Energy,  like  matter,  indestructible  and  transmutable.  Stu(hr  of 
the  states  of  matter.  Properties  and  law  of  ^ases,  liciuids  and  solids.  Laws 
of  diffusion.  Elementary  laM's  of  heat.  Mechanical  equivalent.  Latent 
heat.    Specific  heat.    Csuoric. 

♦Bookkeeping. — Bookkeeping  by  single  and  double  entry;  buainess 
forms,  usages  and  correspondence.  The  Principal  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  arrange  any  other  course  in  Bookkeej>ing  that  in  their  opinion 
is  better  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils  taking  up  the  subject. 

♦Stenography.— Course  in  Form  I.  continued. 

Form  IIL 

English  ComiKwition. — Essay-writing. 

English  Poetical  Literature.— Com^se  in  Form  If.  continued,  with  the 
prescribed  texts. 

History. — Outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  of 
Greek  History  to  the  Battle  of  Cliaeronea.  The  geography  relating  to  the 
history  prescribed. 

Algebra.- "Course  in  Form  II.  reviewed  ;  Siiuare  Root ;  Indicci ;  Surds  ; 
quadratics  of  one  or  two  unkno^vn  quantities. 

Geometry.— Euclid ;  Book**  I.,  IF.,  and  III.    Deductions. 

Latin  and  Greek.— Course  in  Form  II.  continued  ;  with  the  prescribed 
texts.  The  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek  shall  consist  of  translation 
into  English  of  passa^  from  prescribed  texts  ;  translation  at  sight  (with 
the  aid  of  vocabularies)  of  easy  Attic  prose  and  of  passages  from  some 
easy  Latin  prose  author ;  translation  from  English  into  Greek  and  Latin  of 
sentences  and  of  easy  narrative  passages  based  on  the  prescribed  prose  texts 
and  such  grammatical  and  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
prescribed  texts.  Practice  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin  beyond 
the  prescribed  texts  shall  be  expected  df  candidates. 

French  and  German. — Course  in  Form  II.  continued ;  with  the  prescribed 
texts.    In  Form  III.  the  examination  in  Grammar  shall  consist  mainly  of 
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translations  intn  French  or  Ou^rnmn  of  8bort  English  '^f?TafnreH  a^  a  test  of 
the  candidattis  knnwledge  nf  f,'ranniiatiral  fonnn  aiiH  Htrurtnre  and  the 
transiation  of  |Hissa*<f^i  from  Kiigfnh  into  French  nr  (Jtsrnmn  and  ** sight" 
tmnHlation,  Prarlicc  in  French  and  (German  bi^ynnd  ihe  prL\icriL»ed  toxta 
HJatll  be  exiK?ct4.'d  of  Ciindldates. 

Uliornbtry,— An  ex f^eri mental  eouri*e  dfJlned  as  fotlowi* :— Properlies  of 
H)dr<*£r»?n.  Cldorine.  nxy>,'un,  .Suloluir»  Nilrogen,  CarboTi  and  their  nioi-e 
imi^ortant  eonijiriunds,  Xoinem^lalnre.  Laws  of  combination  of  the 
elements.    The  Atomic  Theory  iind  Molecnkr  Theory, 

Physic?;.— KLKt'TRTriTW-Voltaie  cell-*,  common  kinds;  chtMnical  action 
in  the  cell  ;  intignetic  etlecliiif  t!ie  cnrn^nt  ;  chemical  effects  of  the  enrrent ; 
voltameter  ;  a-itatirand  tnn^ent  ^^idvanomctei"*. ;  simphj  notions nf  |Miteutral; 
Ohm's  law^  with  unit?;  ;  Imst  ariiuij^nient  of  cells;  electric  li^dii,  arc  and 
iiieandtwcent ;  ma^s'netisni :  inclination  aTid  declination  of  t^ranoass  ;  cnrrent 
induction  :  indneti»tn  coil  ;  dynamo  and  motor  ;  electric  bell ;  tt?le^?ra]>h  : 
telciihouo  ;  ele<'tro-philIn;4.  SouNh.  t*iuised  by  vibrations  ;  iUutitration  ot 
vibration^,  jiendnhnns  rod^,  ^trin^M,  mcmliraneH,  platen,  cnhmins  of  air; 
f»ro|iapUed  by  waven  ;  its  vchxity  :  dctenninati»»n  of  vclority  ;  |iitch  ; 
standard  forks,  acmistifnl  C  -  512,  nm-iical,  A  -  R7n  ;  intervals:  harmonie 
seale  ;  drntonii'  scale  ;  eqTudly  tx-mpered  .^cale  ;  viltrali<«n  of  air  in  o[K'n  and 
elotiCil  tiibc'N  with  \vav*'  len^t  b-4 ;  resnnators  ;  ihhIch  and  lofi|H  ;  vdiratiou 
of  strinji^  anil  wires;  rclleclion  nf  Monnd  ;  manoiUL'tne  tianvcs,  IjgHT. — 
IJectilinejir  [U'o|ia^ulioii  ;  inm^e  Ihroni^h  a  jardmli' ;  ln»atu  ;  oeiu'il  ;  jihoto- 
mctry  :  shadow  and  ^'roase->i»«a  jiliutiimelvrH  ;  rellection  ami  •^eatterin*^  of 
li^ht  ;  hnvN  f*f  reflection;  itnai^'es  in  jihiin  iuirr<M\s ;  mnltiplc  images  in 
inclined  mirrfa^;  concave  and  convex  jniriHMs;  drawin^r images;  refraftion; 
laws  and  index  of  refnictlon  ;  tf>tnl  reHexion  ;  \u\ih  throu^li  a  ]>riisni ; 
lenses  ;  drawing  ijiiay:e  prodneerl  by  a  lens  ;  simple  niierosco^JC ;  dii^ijci'siun 
and  colour;  spectrum;  reeom[»osition  of  white  light. 

Botany. -The  practical  iitndy  of  reiire^entntive^  of  the  tlowerint,' plants 
of  the  locality  and  representative ^  of  tlic  chief  snli-di visions  «»f  cryptogams, 
itueh  a-'^a  ferrj,  a  lyco]K«l,  a  horsetaiJ,  a  liverwort*  a  moss,  a  lichen,  a  mitsh- 
i^ifjia  and  a  chara.  riie  dtawin;?  and  descrijition  af  ]MrU  of  plants  and 
c!a«*iifici\tion.  Com]>ari.son  of  dittVrent  organs,  mori»hology  of  rr^ot^  ntem, 
leaves  anfl  hair,  jtartj^  of  the  flower,  rejirfiduction  of  (lowering  plantv% 
ItoMination,  fertilisation  and  the  nature  of  fruit  and  .seeds.  At  the  e.xainina- 
tioTi  two  plants  tri  Iju  sflettetl  by  the  presidiri^^  examiner  will  be  snhmtttcd, 
one  b»r  elassification  and  one  for  denser! pt ion.  In  c I assiii cation  candidates 
will  1*0  allowed  to  use  Uicir  floras  (ifie  atithorised  te\t  bof>k  in  Botany). 


F«.»rm  IV. 

English  Coin|)osition.— Course  in  Form  III.  continued- 
English  Poeticul  Literature.— Course  in  Form  II L  continued,  with  the 
tii^Hcribed  texts.    The  examination  queijtions  ivill  t*'st  within  rea^sonablo 
imit*  the  iH>wer  of  aj»preciatinjj:  literary  art- 
History.  -  English    History  from    the  discovery  of    iVnieriea  to    17G3. 
Ancient  History,  the  four^.*  in  Form  III.  reviewed.    The  geo^uphy  relating 
to  the  History  prescribed. 

Algebra.— Course  in  Form  III.  re%newed.  Theory  of  Divisors;  Ratio, 
Proportion  and  Variation  ;  Progrcsaions  ;  Notation  ;  Pemiutatioua  and 
Combinations  ;  Binomial  Theorem  ;  Int^^re^t  Forms  ;  .Vnnuitiea. 

Geometry.— Euclid.  The  course  in  Forms  11.  and  Jib  reviewed ;  Books 
IV*  and  \t ;  Definitions  of  B(Jok  V.  ;  DeductiouH. 

Trigonometry.— Trigonometrical  mtiog,  with  their  relati  >n.^  to  each  other ; 
Bines,  etc.,  of  the  m\m  and  difference  of  angles  witli  de(^  *  A  formulae  ;  Vm 
tif  L<»iia!itlim5i ;  Solution  of  Triangles  ;  Kxpressions  for  the  area  of  triangle.s; 
Radii  of  cireumscribed,  inseril»ed  and  escril»ed  circles, 

liatin  and  Greek. — Course  in  Form  III.  continued,  ^ntli  the  prescribed 
texta      In  Form  IV.  the  examination  in  Latin  and  ibeek  &hall  be  of   au 
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arlvftnceU  diartu  ter  and  iihall  include  tlie  tran-lation  into  Latin  and  CSreek 
of  ordniiiry  imrnitive  jiassajjes  of  KngliHlu  Tlie  Hoiiuiii  method  of  pro- 
Bouni'ing  Latin  it*  lucniumended, 

French  and  German, — Cnurne  in  Form  IILcontituicd,  with  tlie  prescril>ed 
text*;.  The  eruirse  of  .slddy  in  Form  IV.  in  granmiiir,  compoi*ition,  and  sight 
traD.slatiorj  shall  l;»e  the  same  a^  in  Form  III.,  but  the  examination  shall  1-^ 
of  a  more  advanced  charu*^ter. 

Physict*. — An  experhnental  course  defined  as  follows  !^Mecha>'ICS. — 
ITniloiinly  accelerated  rectUineal  motion,  particidarly  under  gravity; 
corapo?*ition  and  rei^>lution  nf  forces  ;  triangle  and  parallelogram  of  forces  : 
friction;  ivdygon  fif  forces;  with  eiixy  rxample.^,  HvDKo^TATirs. — Fluiu 
presMure  at  a  poi?it  ;  prcnsure  <»n  a  hoiizontal  jflaiio  ;  j>rcssure  on  an  inclined 
plane:  rr^Hidtant  vert  ic;^l  im'?^8uir*,  and  tcsnltant  h<>rizont;il  pres^Niire,  when 
ihlid  in  nnd*'r  air  pressure  auil  wheji  not  ;  tnmsniission  t»f  pressure ; 
Unnnah's  ]«reHi^ ;  cuiiililnimn  f>f  li<inidK  of  nnei|nal  d^'iiNity  in  a  l>enl  tnlie  ; 
the  haromeivr ;  jur  pnTnii  ;  water  pninji,  romnion  junl  force;  siphon. 
Kui:* utj"  rrv.  Vcdtaie  cells,  conrnntn  kindn ;  tlumncnl  artiun  in  the  I'ell  ; 
ma^tn^li*'  eftect^s  i»f  the  cnrK^nt  ;  chcniirjil  effi^lsnf  the  cnrrcnt  vi»ltanu'ler  ; 
iUMtali*'  anil  tangent  ^alviiinJiiH'tcr^  ;  ^inn^lc  nnti^in.s  of  poti-ntial  ;  ( dnnn 
law,  with  nnits,  \n\M  ju'ranp'inent  nt  irlU ;  ricifrii*  Iv^dit^arcantl  imandi'srcnt ; 
ningnftisni  V  irRlinati4«n  aial  deirumti^^m  of  tmnjiaHH ;  rurient  indncfion  j 
indufti'in  I'oil  ;  dynamo  anfl  tnotiir  ;  eli'ctri*'  bell;  telegrnph  ;  trlepliftne  ; 
elect rf>']ilalinK*  SoUNi*.  — Cjinsed  hy  vitaations  ;  illustnifion  of  vilvrationH, 
jM^ndnlnms,  md^,  slrin'^s^  inondnanes,  plates,  cohnnns  of  air;  laopa^^ated 
by  Waves  ;  its  velocity  :  deterniinatinn  of  vel«K  ity  ;  pitch  :  standard  turkn  ; 
uconstieal  C^5P2,  musicid  A  =  870;  iriterval>  ;  harmonic  scale;  diatordc 
Rcale  ;  erpi  ally  tern  [«n'ed  tit  id  e  ;  vihratiun  of  jiir  in  rim-n  and  closed  tnhes, 
witli  wave  lengtks  ;  resonators  ;  nodes  tmil  loops  ;  vdn;itinn  of  strin/^'s  an<l 
wire,sj  reHeclion  of  sound  :  manoTnetric  tianics.  LnntT.— Itcctilinenr  pro- 
pagation ;  image  through  a  pindiole  ;  beam  ;  pencil ;  photometry  ;  shadow 
and  gieaie-siiot  photometerH  ;  reflection  and  scattering  of  light ;  law:^  ot 
reflection  ;  imagc-s  in  plain  nnrrors  ;  mnlliph'  iaiages  in  inHined  mirror'^  ; 
concave  and  cfnivox  mirrors  ^  drawing  imagtvs  ;  rufraclinn  :  laws  and  index 
of  refraction  :  trital  reflcctioji ;  path  through  a  prism  ;  len^ies  ;  drawing 
image  phainced  by  a  lens  ;  Himidr  mieroscope ;  di8i>erHion  and  colom  ; 
spectrum  ;  recomposition  of  white  light. 

Cliemistry.— Chemical  thet>iy.  The  t>ractical  study  of  the  fr)llr>wiiig 
element>i^  with  their  nit>st  characteristic  cunnKmnds,  in  illustration  of 
Mendcle|eti".s  clas^ilication  of  the  element.s.  Ilythogen  ;  Sodiiiiu  ;  PutaJi' 
siuin  ;  Magnesium,  Zin<'  :  (*alcintn  ;  Strontium  ;  Banum  ;  D^jron,  Alu- 
njinxnu  ;  Carbon,  Silicon,  Tin,  Lead  :  Xitrfigen  :  PliosnhoruH ;  Arwenic ; 
Anlijuony ;  Bisniutli  ;  OxygeTi,  Sulphur;  Fluorine,  Cnlorine,  Bn^mine* 
loiiine  ;  >langauese,  Inai.  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis,  At  the 
examination  in  IVactical  Chemistry  for  Form  IV.  the  material  for  determi- 
nation shall  he  sent  from  the  Education  DeijartmcTit,  and  shall  consist  of 
one  pure  siiufde  stilt.  In  the  qualitative  analysis  of  this  nalt  the  candidateti 
shajl  not  he  Hllowed  the  use  of  text-hmjks,  analytical  tahles,  notes,  or  cltart^s. 
Places  shall  be  jtllotted  to  the  candidates  so  that  each  one  shall  1*  at  lea.st 
ton  feot  away  from  any  other  candidate.  Each  candidate  shall  have 
excluHivc  use  of  one  set  of  reagt^nts,  ap|Miratus  and  lamt^j  while  at  work, 
If  the  nnndier  of  candidates  should  exceed  the  accommodations  of  the 
lahoratory,  the  candidate's  shall  be  examined  in  sections. 

Biology.— Elements  of  Zoology.— Thorough  examination  of  the  external 
form,  t!i«  gills  and  tlie  viscera  of  some  common  fish.  Study  i>f  the  preitamd 
skeleton  of  the  same.  Demonstration  of  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  systems  ami  the  sense  organs,  as  far  as  these  r.in  l»e  studied 
witliout  the  aid  of  a  micrr>scoj)e.  Coininirison  of  the  structure  of  the  fri»g 
witli  that  fd  the  ti^li.  The  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles^  and 
Lif  the  appendages  of  the  frog,  and  the  observation  tif  the  chief  facts  in  the 
development  of  its  spawn,  till  the  theadult  form  is  attained.  Examination 
of  the  external  from  of  a  turtle  and  a  »nake.  Examination  of  the  structur 
of  a  pi*^»ii  '-»r  a  fowl.  Study  nf  the  skeleton  and  also  of  the  teeth  ami 
viscera  of  a  cat  or  dog.    Study  of  the  crayfish  a^  a  type  of  the  Arthropod)! 
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Comiiurison  of  tlie  eravli'^li  with  ati  in^ei't  (gra-vsliopir^r,  cri^'ket,  nr  cnck- 
r«javli)»  iils4i  w\x\\  a  niilli]H:}(le  antl  u  spidt^r*  Kxitiiiinntinn  of  :u»  eiirtlivviiriu 
and  a  leerli.  iStiidy  oj  !i  frL^sli-watoi-  rminsel  aiul  a  |uirid  *i>ftiL  Tho. 
nrinci|ileH  of  zoolojiricul  tuoiioiRlHtmo  an  ilhiHtmU'd  liy  Kom(>  of  the  crnnmon 
fresh-water  fish»  sueh  a»  tlie  mucker  and  lierriiig,  ^Miss  and  perch.  SMidy  of 
an  ainreba  or  imrarnn^ciuni  as  a  type  of  a  uniceUidar  auiiual.  The  iimditi- 
cations  of  tlie  fnriii  of  the  Hody  in  vtirtehr.Ltes  in  connection  with  ditVuront 
methods  of  lf>coTnation.  ELEVlivSTy  of  Boianv,— Tht?  pi-actiad  stndv  of 
representativt-H  of  the  Howeriii^  plnuts  tjf  thi:  locality  in  which  iho  .^cuoal 
13  Hitiiat«^d,  and  representatives  of  the  chief  Mub-divi^ions  of  cryptograras, 
such  as  a  fern,  a  lycopod,  a  horsetail^  a  liverwort,  a  moss,  a  lichen,  a  nuish- 
rooni,  and  a  chara.  An  elementary  knmvled^'e  of  the  microscopic  stmcture 
of  the  liean  and  the  maize.  The  drawm;^  and  de^^cription  of  jiHrts  of  plants 
and  c  lass  iii  cat  inn.  Cnnipari>on  r^f  (brt^nenl  ortj:5ins,  initrithohi^ry  nf  mot,  .stem, 
leaves,  HJid  hsiii,    jinrt^i   of   the    llct\\\'i\    ivpnhlnilinn   fd    fltjsverinjj;    pluiitH, 

fmllinatiMti,  nutilisiilitni,  atid  the  niiluiv  ot  frnit  uiid  sicds  The  niideriul 
or  exaininatiun  will  eonsint  nf  tw**  plants  a  nii<MviM^o)iit'  section  and  an 
aninial.  The  plant  de^i,i:natvil  *' A'  ih  to  be  idrntificil  by  nieanH  nf  the  tlora. 
Twontv  ininnh  ,-1  sludl  Iw  idlnwfd  for  this  cijM'rjilion.  The  text  l>o'*ks  --Jiiill 
thfn  U*  ijibwi  from  \\\v  eandiiinn'<  and  the  pii]M*r  with  tin*  plant  de^i^nitti^d 
*'Bh'  tUr  annual  :nnl  the  mifrosropic  -irrlinji  distilbntetl  Kiuh  *andidat<.* 
Ih  lo  bcMillowed  the  n^'  of  a  eom|iiiuiid  miri'n.^rr»piM burin j4  the  Heeond  [K'dod. 
11i«  niMt<"rml  for  I  Ins  exaiuinatinn  will  bi/  Mint  IV>»jn  the  Kdncallnn 
l»e[>nrtment. 


CoHUEnervL  Dri'MiMA  Coltrsk, 

The  cnui>.c  slrall  consist  of  bookkee]*in/^,  bnsine>i^  fonnn  and  n^age^  and 
onogi'aphy.     liookkeeping  A\i\\\  1m*  taken  in  six  .sctii  as  fnllowii  ;  — 

Set  I.  sliall  ?*how  transactions  extending  over  a  period  of  two  months, 
the  trAn-aetion.^  of  the  first  inontli  beitm  done  by  Single  Entry,  jind  *n 
the  JHecond  b\  Donble  luitrv,and  showing  the  clKingefrom  Singhito  Double 
Kntry.  rrt-M>ks  to  be  lined  :  Day  llook  (liiHt  month),  .bninial  J*ay  B'jok 
(secoml  moiuli),  (*ash  II<»ok,  lUU  I>ook,  arifl  L»:iilger. 

Set  n.  The  traUi^u-tionB  shall  1x^  the  ^luio  an  for  Bet  I.,  thasc  of  the 
firiit  month  l>ciniyr  done  l^y  don  bio  entry,  and  of  the  .second  month  by  Sin^do 
Entry, and  showinjy  the  change  froju  Donble  Entry  to  Simj^le  Entry.  \Vmk^ 
to  lie  n>*ed  *  Fonr  Colnmti  -fcriirnal  with  ,^|>ocial  eubnnns  for  ^fdse.  Pnr- 
chafes  and  Salo-4  (liirst  month),  l»ay  W^^f^k  (second  nH»ntli),  tV^h  Boitk.  Bill 
U<>i>k  ami  Ledger. 

Set  Tir.  A  Unnble  Entry  st?t  with  two  iiartner?*.  Buo]«  to  be  used: 
Journal  Day  Book  Avith  a  special  cohuun  lor  Mdse.  Sales,  Cash  B<jok. 
Invoice  IkKik,  Bill  Book,  ami  Ledji^^er,  the  first  thre<j  a.n  Books  itf  original 
ttlry. 

^  Set  IV.  A  Donble  Entry  JHjt;  aeoiitimiatioBof  Set  IIL,  the  jiosting  l>eing 
done  in  the  name  Led ^'er.  A  thiid  i>artncr  shall  l>e  ndniitted  and  the 
transactions  shrdl  include  shijtmentsand  crmsignment^.  Bix«ks  to  be  Wi^ul : 
Journal  Day  B«>ok,  Cash  Book,  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Boi^k,  Bill  Book,  and 
I^il^en  the  fust  fonr  as  books  nt  oritriiial  entry. 

Set  V,  A  Donble  Entry  set ;  a  continuation  of  Set  IV„  the  posting  l>eing 
done  in  a  new  ledger.  A  fourth  partner  shall  be  admit Lrd,  and  the  trans- 
nctions  sliidl  include  wholesale  nicrclmndisinj^,  shipnit^nt  eomijanies,  and 
merchandise  compatnes.     BookH  to  be  iiseil  ;  The  sutm:  w^  fr>r  Set  IV. 

Set  VL  A  set  in  Manufrt«*tnring.  BixjLs  to  be  us*:«d  :  Jumnal  Day  Book» 
with  a  ttpeciul  cohnnn  for  Mdsu,  Sales,  Cash  Book,  Tiniv'  i5>K»k  and  Ledj^er. 

The  Casfi  BcKik  sluill  l>e  a  l>ook  of  original  entry  in  aM  of  the  Double 
Krdiy  Srt%  various  sj^eeial  eolnmns  being  used  in  tht^  tliilcrent  sets.  A 
nionthly  Trial  P»alaneL*  ihall  lie  jniide  in  enrinection  with  S-A  \  II L»  IV.,  and 
V-,  and  Stat 'nncnl'^  Tff  IbsonreiM  aiel  Liabilities,  ami  »<l  L"a*p.^  mid  Gains 
fcirall  of  the  setr.  The  ti  an -mictions  in  the  ditTerejit  ^et"  dull  be  dilTereut 
fri>irt  year  to  year.  The  %f^tA  may  recur  trionnially,  atid  s)ii\H  consisit  of  not 
Icfw  than  twenty  pages  of  foolscap. 
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The  hmikkeeping  s^eU  of  pupil?*  who  write  at  tlie  examirmlioii  fui  a 
comtritH'rirtl  c't?rtificale  .slirtll  he  sl"iU,  (ueiuiid,  to  tlio  Eiiuridion  Deiuirtrneut, 
uitfi  tliy  exaniiiiiition  [laiifr-f  atnl  whiill  he  ccrtltied  hy  the  teaclier  to  be  the 
wufk  of  the  candiiliite, 

lUisiueHH  Forms  aral  Tsa^e^, — Negotiahle  pa|>er ;  promissory  noten  ; 
»}»eeial  note^  ;  \*i\U  of  ex«bafige  :  acceptance;  iic;?rjtitition  r>f  1  »i  Ms,  notes  ; 
cnoiineH  ;  colle<'tion  of  acf'oiintH,  «li«char^e  ami  dlnhifuonr  ;  hpeeial  forms  of 
(!ucl>ilh  and  onicrs  ;  acconiitH,  invoices  and  statement.^;  intere.st :  partner- 
sliips  ;  re<'t'ipt.4  and  relcii^cri ;  l^ianktng  ;  and  commercial  correnpondence, 

Sfen«>praiihy, — At  the  examination  in  dictation  in  «teno^raphy,  the  can- 
didate  sliall  he  rerpjired  to  have  attained  the  rate  of  fifty  word^  jier  miniite. 
He  xhall  also  he  re<|iHred  to  tl*lln^^cril»e  hin  work  into  [oiixhand  at  the  rato 
of  twelve  w'oi\Ih  per  minnte.  The  diet  itr<l  mutt'^r  ^hall  consist  of  busiaeiii 
letters  and  legal  dtK>nnientij« 


ScHKDtfLE  (\      C'orEHE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  8PEClAUSTg. 


ikk 


ikkeepmjt:.- Single  and    n<»tihie  entry  brw^kkeepiu;^'' ;    whiJesih)  iind 
merfhantli:*in^,   cN»nHi*ls.si»in   l»u^in*'SH»   tBiinufuctmin^%   uaryhMnifin^, 


ntuil 

st<  HinJMiutiri^',  <^\rlKin;Lje,  ji(int  stiMjk  (*ini»punie^,  mnnicipidilie'^,  sin  ieliert  and 
public  iiislitivliniis  ;  r;tat*Mnct»ts  and  lialancn  sjii^i  I  ^,  |»rutn»'r^hip  adju/^l- 
na*iil^,  li«ptida(i'»n  and  ailjuiinHtnitinn  of  tv-^tjih^s,  ambliivf^^  hhnji;  hsipcrs  th»j 
llHii  <#f  special  i*t>!umns,  and  llie  vuri<*ns  nthcr  e.Vi»t'dicrir.H  in  b<H»tikccpirijt,^  to 
ve  time  and  labour,  and  necmti  accttnicy  of  work. 

IVmiuiinbip.    -Theory   and    nmcltct:    of    penixuuuihip,    Speneerian    and 
vertio;d  ;  led>fer  hejulings  :  markinf^  and  engnissing. 

Commercial   Arithmetic,  -  Intere-^t,  iiinconnt,  amtiiitieH  i*ertain»  sinkinji; 

I  funds,  formation  of  intere-it  and  annuity  tables  ai«[ibrition  of  lo^^irithnn, 
Bt<K:kn  and  iuvc^tmentH,  paitrici-rthip  i*ettlcjncntM,  imrtial  i>iiy»nents,  equation 
C»f  ]»i^>Tncnts,  and  exchansc. 
lUnking.  -Money  and  iu  Hubstitntes  ;  exchanp.*  ;  ineor]xa"ation  and 
organization  of  Imnkn  ;  l»nsine<^  of  banks,  their  relation  to  each  other  anil 
lo  the  ltnsine><s  cononunity  ;  the  cleannjc  lioUrte  system  ;  lejt^al  re<juiit?nicnt:^ 
rtH  lo  c*at»itab  shares^  reserves,  dividends,  not  inmie  ;  in-'dvency  and  con^- 
ffnent  lial»ibty. 

Ibisine^R    Forms.-  Invoices^,    accounts,    fetatementn,  due     bills,    orders^ 


ceipls,  warehouse  receijttH,  deposit  receipts,  dei*o>iit  slips  i»<ink  Tiasn  Ixkokis 
DromiH^iory  uote^  bills  of^exchan^'c,  bank  drafts,  che<t«eH,  lx»nds,  dcbentiires, 


^■^t|vinif^«  instabnent  ftcriiis,  stock  certificates,  Ktock  transfers, ]>roxie8,  letter-^ 
^Pof  credit,  affidavits,  balance  sheets,  pay  sheets^  time  sheets,  and  <**|i»ecial 
^^  forms  of  general  W>kkeepin>,%  Itooks  to  snit  s]iecnd  easels. 

»Iaaw^  *A  Business.^ 'ontracts  ;  8trttnte  of  limitatituu  :  negotiable  |iai>er 
Ikud  endon*ements  ;  f«ale.s  nf  [personal  pmiw^rty  ;  accunntH,  invoices,  state- 
irients,  etc.;  chattel  nKirtgages ;  nmi  e.*state  and  mortgagen;  interest; 
li^ency  ;  paitnei^Mliip  ;  cor|K>rations  ;  guarantee  and  suretyship ,  receipts 
End  releasee* ;  insurance  ;  Uia^ter  and  servant ;  Lmdlord  and  tenant ;  Imil- 
ment ;  shipjmj^and  transportation;  host  and gue-^t  :  telegiai)hs  ;  auctions* 
JmtentH  ;  copjTights  ;  trade  marks  and  industrial  tiesitrns ;  aflitlavits  and 
leclarations  ;  suiijects  and  aliens  ;  wills,  and  joint  stock  companies, 

Stenogmpliy. — The  jirinciples  of  Stenography  ;  writing  from  dictation  at 
,  e(peed  of  sixty  words  i>er  minute,  atid  accurate  transcription  into  longhand 
It  a  s|x?«d  of  twelve  words  per  tninnte  ;  the  dictated  matter  to  coiiipriHe 
bUHine3«  t»orrespoudcnce  or  legal  documents. 

Drawing,— Object  and  Mtxiel  Drawing;  Per^jiertive  and  Ueometrical 
drawing. 
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APPENDIX  B.— CERTAIN  REGULATIONS  AS  AMENDED 
IN   1898   AND   1899. 

For  the  academic  year  1898-99  the  following  modifications  were  made  in 
the  Revised  Regulations,  which  came  into  force  in  October,  1896  : — 

Pvhlic  Srhoof  Leamnrf  Examinniion. 

This  examination  will  l)e  conducted  in  1899  on  the  coui-sc  of  study  i)re- 
scribed  in  the  regulations,  except  that  physiology  and  tern [xj ranee,  will  as  in 
1898,  be  substituted  for  botany.  High  school  pupils  are  not  eligible  to  write 
at  this  examination.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  >»y  the  Entrance 
Board  of  Examiners,  under  the  r)ro visions  of  Section  38  of  the  High  Schools 
Act,  and  Sections  23-29  of  the  Regulations,  subject  to  the  usual  instructions 
to  examiners. 

Fir%t  Fm^ni  Examination, 

This  examination,  which  is  open  to  all  pupils,  will  be  conducted  as  hereto- 
fore, the  course  embracing  reading,  writing  and  bookkeeping,  drawing, 
geography,  and  botany.  First  Form  certificates  ynW  have  the  same 
qualifying  value  for  teachers'  certificates  as  public  school  leaving  certifi- 
cates. 

PriTiuiry  Examination. 

No  examination  will  be  held  in  Part  II.  of  Form  II.  (Regulation  43),  and 
bo  certificates  that  give  mere  primary  standing  (Regulations  45,  48  and  49) 
will  be  issued  after  1898.  No  change  is  made  in  the  coiirse  to  be  taken  up 
in  Forms  I.  and  II.  of  the  high  school  or  for  continuation  classes  in  ])ublic 
schools,  by  the  al)olition  of  the  primary  examination. 


Junior  Leaw'nff  Examinatifm. 

The  amendment  of  Regulation    46  made  for  1898  is  continued.    This 
will  allowj    at  the   Form  III.   examination   for  junior  leaving  standing, 


^f^  French,  German,  and  Chemistry  ;  (d)  French,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  ; 
(e)  German,  Physics,  and  Chemistry ;  (/)  Botany,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

The  obligatory  subiects  of  Form  lU.  for  junior  leaving  are  as  already 
prescribed — viz.,  English  Composition,  English  Literature,  Ancient  History, 
Algebra,  Greometry,  and  Latin. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  junior  leaving  examination  will  be  allowed 
to  write  in  1899  for  junior  leaving  standing,  by  selecting  the  same  options 
in  the  course  as  were  allowed  in  1898. 


Senior  Leamiig  Examinatif/n. 

The  amendment  of  Regulation  47  made  for  1898  is  continued.  This  will 
allow,  at  the  Form  IV.  examination  for  senior  leaving  standing,  the  follow- 
ing options  :—(«>  French  and  Greek  ;  (6)(jrerman  and  Greek  ;  (c)  French  and 
German;  (rf)  French  and  Chemistry  ;  (c)  Carman  and  Chemistry;  (/)  Biology 
and  Chemistry. 

The  obligatory  subjects  of  Form  IV.  for  senior  leaving  are  as  already 
prescribed — vizJjEnglish  Composition,  English  Literature,  Algebra,  Geometry 
Trigonometry,  English  and  Ancient  History,  Physics  ana  Latin. 

422S.  M 
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Unftiiccensfiil  candiflates  at  the  8enior  leaving  examinatir*n  will  be  allowed 
to  write  in  1899  ior  nenior  leii%'ing  wtamling  By  selectiug  the  84inie  options 
in  the  cour.se  an  were  allowed  in  18JJ8. 


Candifktes  for  jmiior  and  senior  leaving  standing?  will  he  reqiui*eti  Uitnake 
50  Tx*r  rent,  of  the  aggregate  tnarks  rtl lowed  in  tlie  suhjectn  prevSeril*ed  in 
each  of  the  hums  or  parts  of  forms,  as  well  as  onethird  in  each  paijcr  ; 
07  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  each  form  extiiiiinatir»n  will  l>e  required  for 
honours  in  that  fi>rm.  The  examination!*  in  chemiHtry,  jihysics,  and  biology 
in  Forms  TIL  and  IV.  will  l«e  equal  in  diffirulty,  us  near  as  may  be,  t4i  the 
examination  in  the  langimge  or  langtiagcs  for  which  these  subjects  are  taken 
asiqjiionB;  and  so  far  as  neeessary,  the  maximum  marks  in  each  of  the^^e 
suhjet'ts  will  he  adjusted  for  the  [airijose.  There  will  Im  two  inqiers  in 
bit4o|Ty  of  bV»mi  IV,  :  one  in  iHitany  and  one  in  ictMik»gv,  with  iiractical  work 
distnbut«d  l>etween  (ho  two.  The  tinte  limit  for  tliose  .sMhjeels  will  l>e 
extended, 

Tliese  aitKlifications,  it  wiU  l:>e  utidei-sti^ixl  make  uo  change  in  the  courae 
or  the  i)eTcentage  re^piired  by  the  TniverHity  for  matriculation* 


0898.)— The  abolition  of  the i>rimHry examination  will  notafifeetthe  rights  of 
holders  of  primary  standing  obtained  in  1898,  or  in  a  previous  year,  to  attend 
county  model  sohools.  If  a  scarcity  «if  teachers  should  arise  in  any  county 
after  next  year,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  requireaients,  provision  will  be 
made  to  meet  the  sr>ecial  conditions  of  the  locality.  It  should  be  underst^XKl 
that  County  Boaras  of  Examiners  ai-e  not  allowed  to  award  third-class 
certiticatei*  to  candidates  who  do  not  make  the  higher  jiercentage  required 
by  Regulation  ti3.  A  district  certificate  shall  not  l>e  gnmted  under  this 
section  of  tlie  Kegiilatioiis  unless  tliere  is  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  until  the 
consent  of  the  Uejutrtineiit  hiis  been  Jii'st  ofitaiued,  Kenuwals,  grautetl  under 
Jk'gtdation  87,  are  valid  <ady  in  tlw  connty  wln-re  issiiL-d. 

Beginiiuig  with  the  examinations  of  the  Mmlei  Schools  in  HKXX  an 
additiomil  ]>ai>er  in  Methods  will  be  sulimitte<l  to  test  the  ability  rif  the 
students-in-training  to  teach  drawing,  writing,  bfK>kkeeping,  and  element- 
ary science  (bo  tjuiy  or  agriculture).  There  will  also  he  an  examination  in 
reading. 


Sormal  Colhfft. 

All  students  enteiing  the  Normal  College,  irresi>ectivo  of  the  iicademic 
course  which  they  may  have  taken,  must  take  the  subjects  pi^scribed  {me 
Appendix  A.,  Regulation  80),  subject  to  the  following  conditions  :— 

(L)  Holders  of  senior  leaving  ceitifictites,  granted  on  departmental 
examinations,  may  omit  Latin  if  they  do  not  select  Greek. 

{±)  Unsuccessful  t^ndidates  at  nrevions  examinations  will  l>e  allowed  to 
WTitc  at  the  final  examination  in  May  of  any  year  without  attendance  at  the 
Normal  College,  and  may  conline  themselves  to  the  same  subjects  as  taken 
previously. 

Teachers  of  ten  years'  successful  experience,  who  hold  normal  school 
certificates,  and  wlio  liave  the  necessary  academic  standing,  may  write  at 
the  final  examination  in  May  without  attendance  at  the  Xunnal  College. 

Iteginning  with  the  examinations  of  the  Model  Schools  in  1900,  an 
additiiMial  \vA\m'  in  methods  will  be  submitted  to  test  the  ability  of  the 
students  i  n-t  raining  to  tt^uth  Drawling,  Writing,  BcK>kkeeping,  and  Elementary 
Science  ( Botany  or  .\gricult urt^).  There  will  also  be  an  examination  iu  Jteiiding, 
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APPENDIX    C.    DUTIES    OF   INSPECTORS. 
The  DuTfEis  of  County  iNSPEvToub. 
It  la  the  duty  uf  a  County  Inspector  : 

1.  To  visit  every  I'uljlic  Schxiol  within  hiH  jurisdiction  once  in  csacb  term, 
unlens  recjiiired  tr»  do  8<)  ott^3ner  (for  the  n^jui^tnieut  of  dinput^ii  or  other 
pari»o»e8)  by  the  I'ouiity  council  whii'h  appoint^^d  liim,  and  t-i>  see  tlmt  every 
scli*Jol  is  condni'tixl  ru'oordin;?  tn  thin  A<*t  soid  tin*  retaliations  of  the 
Department : 

2.  To  exannne-,  ut  \m  \'mt^  of  insiK-ttion,  into  Uk'  ntnililion  of  the  schi»ol 
as  resi>ect'4  Uie  progie^s  of  the  pn|»ils  in  loiirnin^  ;  the  order  arnl  dinciiiline 
ul^erved  ;  the  MyMtem  of  in«trnetioa  jnnHUed  ;  the  mode  of  kecjjing  the 
8ch*>ol  regi inters  ;  the  aversige  attendant^e  of  pupifn ;  the  charaeter  and 
condition  of  the  buihiing  and  oremi.se.>  ;  and  Uj  gixa  such  advice  to  the 
teuchefM,  [inpils  and  otticer**  of  the  school  as  lie  may  conHidci'  proper  ; 

3.  To  deliver  froni  time  to  timei  public  lecturer  in  hist  diKtrict  on  some 
Hubjeet  e^iiineeted  \nth  puldjc  sehcKil  eilncation  ; 

4.  To  withhold  hiH  order  for  ihe  amount  apiHUtioned  fr^im  tfie  legislative. 
or  i!iunici[>al  ij^iunt  to  any  schrHjl  section  ;  (*t)  When  the  sehtxif  \\>vh  kept 
oi»en  tor  less  than  six  mniUhs  in  the  year  ;  or  (h)  When  the  truMtees  fail  to 
trfin?sinit  the  annual  or  Herni-aniimif  school  returns  properly  tilled  up  j  or 
(c)  When  the  trustees  fail  l^i  eom|»ly  with  the  svlntt^f]  Act,  t>r  the  rcjL,iilationH 
of  the  Education  Department  ;  or  (tl)  When  the  teaeker  Urfcs,  or  i»emutH  to 
l>e  used,  as  a  text  Ixtok  any  hiKtk  not  authorised  hy  the  Education  Dejttirt* 
ment  ;  and  in  every  ca.se  to  report  to  tlie  trustees  and  to  tlie  l^dueation 
Department  hi*^  reasons  for  so  doing  ; 

5.  To  give  when  desired  any  infonnation  in  his  jwiwer  to  t!ie  Minister  of 
Eilucation  resi>ecting  any  Public  School  matter  within  his  jurisdiction,  Uj 
pFi*epare  and  transmit  to  the  Minister  of  Evlucation,  on  or  before  the  lt«t  day 
of  iMarch,  an  annual  rejiort  in  the  form  prescribed  hy  the  Education 
Department ; 

7.  To  recommend  to  the  county  or  townshij)  council  .such  sj^cial  aid  as 
he  may  deem  advisj\ble  to  be  given  to  new  or  weak  school  jsectiorts  in  the 
(xmnty  ; 

8.  To  appoint^  in  his  discretion,  the  time  and  place  for  a  t^|>eciat  meeting  j 

U.  To  give,  at  bis  dLscretionj  any  candidate,  on  due  examination,  a  certifi* 
cate  of  qualification  Uj  teach  a  ?ichool  wHthin  his  district  until  the  next 
ensuing  iirofessional  examination  ot  teachers  ; 

10,  To  deliver  over  to  his  successor,  on  retiring  from  office,  copiers  of  hi^ 
Bicial  correspondence^  and  all  school  jjajiers  in  his  cust^xly^  on  the  order 
the  county  council  or  public  school  board  apiH>inting  him 

The  Act  also  provides  : — 

No  Inspector  of  schools  shall,  during  hia  tenure  of  office,  eng^ige  in  or 
Lold  any  other  employinent,  otlice  or  calling  which  would  interfere  with 
the  full  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Insi»cctor. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  of  the  statute  the  foIlo\nng  regulations 
are  pre^crilieiL 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  County  Inspector  :— 

(1)  To  Ajttnil  at  Uftfif  h*itf  add}/  tach  tcnn  in  each  sckfiol.  Where  a, school 
has  several  de[iartnicnt.s  the  Inspector  should  devote  half  a  day  to  each 
department.  When,  however,  from  the  character  of  the  work  done,  an 
LiMpector  thinks  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  school  to  extend  his 
visit  over  the  whole  day,  he  should  do  »o. 

(2)  To  stitUfy  hiniHl/as  to  the  j/nx/ress  made  6y  the  pmnln  froni  time  to 
time!.  This  cannot  be  tloue  without  many  memoranda  </  the  standing  of 
each  claiiii.    It  will   therefore  be  necessary  for  the   InsiJector  to  make 
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cn|ijou.H  notes  in  regiinJ  to  each  rt^citalion,  shovvmg  tbe  coiitlitioti  of  each 
c'Iaii8  SLud  IIk' jtiY^ticii'rjcv  attained  in  the  j^43veraJ  subjects  of  tlm  furriculiim. 
This  i»art  of  tnu  work  jiiK*uld  lit  thorun^jh  and  seart'jjin'j:  ;  and  the  concln- 
sious  arrived  at  should  l>e  UiMfd  oti  the  irisiject^n's  own  olnsorvation, 

(3)  To  examine  inkt  Iht  mrUnjdt^  nf  tuMrurfifm  fmiHUrd  ////  th-  ftfic/ier. 
To  do  tbJH  the  Inspector  Hlionld  Inquire  t lie  t^idicr  of  the  s<!h<>ol  to  teach 
several  le88on>*  in  his  [ires^enre.  Jn  thii*  way  the  teai'her\s  inethrxiM  can  Ijtf 
observed  and  Idnts  given  ffjr  iniprovetnent,  should  he  evince  any  faults  of 
niethtid  or  of  maimer,  (treat  attention  .shonld  be  i»aid  tr»  methotls  ;  the 
jirojK^r  and  logical  iu"e>i*intation  of  a  subject  is  so  inn«»rt4int  that  success  is 
impossible  without  it*  He  should  .see  that  the  [ireseribefl  time  for  instruc- 
tion in  Temperance  and  Hygiene  is  oVjserved. 

(4)  7V>  teach  a/ten*  ttuM  hm$$ishimi^4f.  The  j>rof>er  nicthodj»of  teac^hing 
subjects  that  are  fonnrl  to  }m  nefjlected  or  badly  taiii^ht  by  the  tejichev 
should  be  exeuipbtied  by  t lie  Iust>ector.  Here  all  the  <jualities  which  go 
tofnrin  the  uickIcI  tcaeher  shoidd  beexercisetL  His  methods  of  questioning' 
and  *>f  receiving  answers,  of  arousing  the  onthui<iasrn  of  the  das«,  of 
securing  attt^ntion,  t>f  reaching  by  a[)t  illiLstratitjn  the  judgment  of  the 
pupils,  should  serve  the  teacher  both  as  a  model  and  as  a  stiinulusi, 

{ft)  Tn  a^certam  ike  nature  of  tAe  diicfpHne  ejvretsefl  by  the  feacker. 

This  no  do!d»t  will  ap]»ear  from  tlie  attention  and  diligence  of  the  i»U]>ilft, 
without  >^|*eeial  einpury:  The ///^i #*/!/•/•  of  the  teacher  will  very  soon  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  ilip*cipline.  It  wonhl  }h^  welL  nevertheless^  to  a^wer- 
tain  whether  corporal  puiiishnierit  i^  fre<^iiently  resorted  to,  anil  if  not,  what 
are  the  yiuniKhments  (ii  any)  usually  intiicted. 

(fj)  To  dj  It  urine  f/w  regUtrr*^  mnps,  ftentft  mtd  all  the  ifUefmil  and  ej:iet*nfil 
ttiaiptntnl  of  the  ttr/ttMff-fufiMv,  He  should  se€  (ft)  that  tlie  register  and  elasi* 
IxKik  are  prti^ierly  and  neatly  ke|>t,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  cntriea 
are  made  therein  daily  ;  (V>)  that  the  maps  are  ^iiLitalJe  and  well  preserved  ; 
(c)  that  blackbtiards  are  in  lu'ojjer  repair,  and  that  crayi>ns  and  bnt^he.s  are 
fully  supplied  ^  {>/)  that  the  furniture  is;^^enerally  iuiequate  ;  (e)  that  pro]>er 
attention  is  ]>aid  to  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  rwmis  ;  ( /*)  that  the 
fences  and  out-house^s  are  in  projjer  rejmir  ;  (r/)  that  the  School  Library  is 
i^uitably  cared  for. 

(7)  7V>  nnurt  to  TruMets  in  rcfffird  io  mih  matt^fA  na  require  tk^rir 
attention.  This  duty  the  In^i^ec^t'or  nhouhl  never  neglect  The  trustees  of 
a  school  exin'ct  ta  Ixj  informed  and  diivcted  jis  to  many  matters  coming 
under  the  cognizance  of  tlie  InsiM^jctor,  who  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  their 
officer,  and  is  appointed  for  the  verv  purjKwe  of  aiiling  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties*  His  report,  therefore,  on  the  school  should  be  full  Every 
necessjuy  chauge  i'nniing  withiii  the  sco|>e  of  the  duties  of  the  trustee^s 
should  be  mentictnerl  in  fletail  ;  and  in  no  case  s>hould  the  school  grant  be 
withheld  until  they  hav«j  ha<l  an  oi>pnrtnruly  of  removing  any  ilcfect  to 
wlucli  their  atten'tion  has  been  C4illeil 

(K)  7V»  ffii*e  ftn^'h  fuiniix  to  tenrlwrif  an  uniff  ht  dam^-d ne*^f'»}^i r*/.  This  |iart 
of  the  lnsj)ectia*s  duly  should  l>e  performed  with  t^ict  and  delicHcvT  and 
perfect  fmnkness.  Whatever  rlefects  in  the  teacher's  manner,  or  m  his 
discijdijie  of  tlie  ]>titMls,  or  methi-ds  *»f  instnictionj  are  discto'civd  during  the 
insjiection  of  the  scIkkiI,  shouhl  lie  plaiidy  [Kiinted  out.  Wlitjrev^er  the 
Insiiector  has  re^iHiin  to  iK-Ueve  that  there  is  any  defect  iu  the  organization 
of  the  Mchi«>l,  or  in  its  ,clji>.sifieatiun,  or  in  attention  on  the  (uirt  <>f  the 
pujiiK  it  should  f>e  referred  tr^  and  the  jnoiK^r  remedy  migge-st«cl  This, 
of  c^inrse,  should  be  done  privately  -m»t  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

(0)  To  ate  tkdl  no  nnauthorizol  frxt  hooks  ^nr  toied  in  t/it'  »^liooL  No  text' 
brM^Ls  sliould  l>e  placetl  in  the  hands  of  the  pu[»ilij  except  those  authorised 
for  their  use.  Under  the  disguise  of  being  books  for  *'  home,  study/'  many 
unauthorised  text  lxx»kH  aio  lulnxluced  into  the  school.  Tins  should  be 
prevented  by  the  Insfiector  in  the  exercise  of  \i\^  authority  a^  an  officer  of 
the  Education  Department. 

(10)  To  wiihhoid  the  ar/iool  ifmnf  in  ctrtain  cases.  Before  the  school  grant 
is  withheld  :  (a)  An  opportunity  should  be  afforded  the  Board  of  Trustee.'^ 
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to  remedy  the  wrong  comi^kined  of.  (*)  A  full  statement  of  the  case 
should  be  «ent  to  the  l>?i«utment,  and  the  consent  of  the  >[inister  r.f 
Education  obtained.  As  the  >n^ut  can  be  withheld  for  any  violation  of  the 
School  Act  or  I^jiart mental  Regulations^  the  power  thiL<  onferreil  >hould 
be  exercised  judicKmsly.  and  only  when  other  remedies  fail. 

(11)  To  divide  the  fchofJ  ^imntf.  Care  should  be  taken  to  s«?  that  the 
8emi-annual  returns  of  the  Boards  of  Trustee:?  are  projierly  addeti  up.  and 
if  any  doubt  exists  as  to  their  accuracy  they  should  be  oonijiare*!  with  the 
school  register.  When  the  division  of  the  grant  L-*  made,  as  reouireii  by 
law,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  Ins}iector  to  send  a  statement  to  the  To^^ii- 
8hip  Treasurer  of  the  amount  due  each  school  section,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  notify  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  each  Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  amount  due 
its  section.  The  Board  of  Tnistees  can  then  pve  an  order  either  to  the 
teacher  or  to  some  other  person  to  whom  it  desires  to  have  the  money  paid, 
and  on  this  order  the  Township  Treasurer  is  authori^^ed  to  jiay  the  money. 

(12)  To  deride  romptoint*  made  within  tirentt/  dnv*  in  rf{f*ird  to  the  tfec- 
tum  of  TruMee$  and  *}ther  Matters.  In  discharging  this  duty  the  Inspector 
should  remember  that  he  Is  exercising  judicial  functions,  and  should 
acoofdingiy  proceed  with  due  deliberation.  He  has  a  right  to  withhold  his 
decision  until  such  evidence  is  produced  a^  he  may  deem  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  question  at  issue. 

(13)  To  gtftntj  on  ejrami nation^  temi^rrant  r^ftijir^ttr*.  These  certificates 
should  be  granted  only  {a)  when  petitioned  for  by  a  l^iard  of  Trustees,  and 
only  for  the  school  over  which  suA  Riard  hasjuristliction  :  and  (A)  until  the 
date  of  the  next  ensuing  Departmental  Examination  :  and  (r)  when  it 
appears  that  a  teacher  holding  a  regidar  certificate  is  iK»t  available.  The 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Fxliication  is  als«j  necessary  in  ever>-  case. 

(14)  To  suBjiend  a  teacher  f  certifi*yite.  This  should  l»e  done  only  when 
the  Inspector  is  fully  satisfied  that  the  teacher  is  incompetent  or  immoral, 
or  has  wilfully  violated  the  »Schof>l  Law  or  the  regulations  of  the  Eilucation 
Department. '  In  the  final  inve-^tii^tion  by  which  such  suspension  is  to  Ije 
confirmed  or  set  aside,  the  fullest  oi>^»ortunitv  should  be  afforded  the  teacher 
to  vindicate  himself.  Judicial  taimesx  slioiild  in  this  instance  also 
characterise  the  conduct  of  tlir  Inspector. 

(15)  To  vUit  tht  Cuuntt/  Mtntfl  Srh**r»f  *if  l*n*t    tirir*    i/i    f*irh    ff^t'/il.       It  is 

very  desirable  that  the  Insj»e«ti»r  should  W  pi-e-^-nt  at  the  oiieniug  of  the 
Moiiel  School,  and  assist  the  lYincijial  in  its  organisation.  He  shoiiM  also 
visit  the  school  during  the  term,  an<l  by  his  presence  and  couus*;l  encoumge 
the  teachers-in-training  in  the  piu>*uit  of  their  studies.  For  two  such  visits 
he  should  be  paid  by  the  county  council  at  the  same  rate  as  he  is  jiaid  for 
Public  School  ins]K*ction. 

(16)  To  tJ-amint  rni^t'nUif  in  EmjlUh  every  pupil  according  to  the  course 
of  studies  prescribed  for  I'liblic  Nch<H)ls  ;  but  he  >ha]l  U-t  at  lilHTty  to  use 
his  own  discretion  as  to  what  explanations  he  will  give  in  any  other 
language  that  api>ears  to  Ik*  Wtter  known  by  the  pupil.  The  standard  of 
efficiency  recognise<l  in  Public  Si'h(H)ls  where*  the  English  language  only  is 
taught  shall  l^  the  standard  for  French  and  German  schools,  reasonable 
idlowance  being  made  for  pupils  whose  mother  tongue  is  French  or  German. 
The  Inspector  shall  rej)ort  at  once  to  the  Education  Dejiartment  anv  school 
in  which  the  regulations  resi)ecting  the  study  and  iLse  of  English  are 
disregarded  by  the  teacher  or  trustees. 

1)1  TIES   OF   C-ITY    AND   ToWX   IXSPE<T0KS. 

Inspectors  in  cities  and  towns  shall  perform  similar  duties  as  County 
Inspectors  so  far  as  practicable,  and  shall,  in  addition,  |)erforni  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  |ne>cril>ed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  citie>  with  more 
Iiis^top9  tlian  one,  each  In.-jiector  may  be  required  to  rer>f>rt  separately  to 
thclEducation  Department. 
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Duties  of  8kparate  School  iNHPEt  t«kh. 
Ih>ncrh»rs  t4  se]»arate  ndiools  ahiiW  perform  the  like  duties  an  lusi>eth»»\H 
nf  [Hihlif  >^rli«M>l.<^,  Mnd  slirtll,  witl)  re^^ard  t<»  sejmrate  sdnxjln,  have,  m>  inv  as 
Lbe  same  in  (irKrtifHi4«,  liko  jMiwer  and  authority  as  public  srlint^l  Inspectors 
have  witli  regard  to  ]inblic  schriol.^. 

f)UTlES   OK   Moi»EL  ScHOUL   InSKKCTORS, 

The  hi^]uM:Un  of  mi>del  schtxik  shall  visit  each  model  st-liuol  M  iva^ 
once  in  two  yearn,  and  shall  devote  a  full  day  to  the  exandnation  uf  tliti 
teach  erj^- in -training  and  the  iiis])ectifin  of  the  departments  used  for  tuode! 
school  ]>nr|»ose.s  and  shall  ri^hort  aunnally  to  the  Mininter  of  Erhirutiftii  one 
tlib  standing  of  each  model  Hclitjol  and  all  **tlier  imitterH  affcrting  tli© 
effirienry  of  the  mdnxds. 

Duties  of  Hioh  ScnmiL  Inspeutorh. 

(1)  Each  high  school  Inspector  shall  visit  the  hii:h  srh<MtIs  uml  collcMi^te 
institutes  in  the  section  i>i  the  I'rovim-c  a-ssiirtied  to  him  at  least  on«^  in 
each  year,  and  sliall  Hiieud  not  less  tliati  one  day  in  each  nchool  having  tw<» 
or  three  niasters,  ann  nuch  additional  time  in  a  school  with  four  or  over 
four  masters  ils  the  interests  of  the  school  may  require. 

f2)  At  eacli  visit  he  shall  ascertain  the  fiharacter  of  the  teachinjt?  in  tlio 
fferent  departments  uf  study  ;  and  shall  make  enrpiiry  and  examination, 
in  such  manner  a?*  he  may  think  proper,  into  the  efficiency  of  the  staff,  the 
Rcc<»mtnodation  and  ei[iii]«iuent  of  tlie  schuul,  and  all  matters  affecting  the 
health  and  nnnfort  of  the  pn|tils.  Me  shaU  aisi>  report  any  violation  of  the 
High  Si^htMiIs  Act  or  the  Jlet?ulation.H  of  tlte  Education  Def^artumnt  in 
reference  to  higfi  sehtxils,  after  making  such  enqniry  an  he  may  think 
proi>er. 

(H)  He  .shidl  reiHUl  to  the  Minister  of  KdtU'ation,  within  one  week  nhm' 
his  insjiection,  the  result  of  his  observations  and  tnupiiry  in  a  fr»rm  fn^e- 
«erihed  for  that  fiur]H»sc. 

l*OVVEUS  OF   iNsrKcroK. 

'J1ie  In^itector,  while  otHcially  visiting  a  schorjl,  has  supreme  aiithurity  in 
the  school,  and  has  the  rifrht  to  direct  teachers  and  ntipils  in  regard  t^j  any 
or  all  of  the  exercisern  of  the  schoolroom.  He  may  eitlier  examine  the  cla-^ses 
lumself  or  dire<tt  the  teachers  to  «li»  »o.  He  is  at  liberty  to  give  snrh  advice 
to  puj>ils  or  to  the  teacher  ivs  he  may  deem  necesHJiry.  All  his  munstds, 
however,  should  he  'given  in  a  s|iu'it  of  kindne.ss,  and  his  authority  sln*ufd 
be  exercised,  not  with  a  view  to  over-awe  or  intimitlate,  I  nit  t**  reform 
abuses,  correct  mistake.s,  and  in^jiire  confidence  and  re.sj>ect.  He  sliould  be 
courteous  and  runsiderate,  and  when  repriMjf  is  necessary  it  shonld  Iwa 
tem]»eretl  with  getitleness  and  symjiathy. 


APPENDIX    a 


EXAMINATIONS    AND    EXAMINERS. 

(I)  Examinaliijus  will  I>e  held  annually  at  each  high  schiMil  and  tollcgi- 
ate  institute,  and  at  such  ♦>thcr  [daces  iis  the  Minister  of  Ediuiition  may 
diviignate,  in  the  ronrses  of  study  juescribcd  for  oa^4i  of  thi*  Pornis  1.  and 
lb,  111.  and  IV,  These  examinations  shall  be  known  ro>i]H;rtively  as  the 
High  ScImmiI  IVimary^  the  High  Sch»)ol  Jmiior  ami  Senior  J^'aving  Kxatiiiua- 
tions,  and  the  University  Fas^s  and  Honour  Matrictilalion  ExaminatioiiH. 

(li)  The  Minister  of  EdncatiMn  may  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate  i>f 
the  rnivei*sity  of  Toronto  in  conducting  these  examinations  by  means  of  a 
Joint  Board  of  t!ie  Education  DejKirtment  and  IJinvcrsity  of  Toronto,  i^ 
1j€  apiK>inted  as  s<xin  after  the  lirst  day  of  October  in  eiich  year  as  is  i tract i- 
cable. 
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(3)  The  Joint  Board  shall  elect  a  chairman  from  their  number  who  shall 
retam  his  right  to  vote  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  In  ca.se  of  any  vacancy 
on  the  Board  the  appointing  body  may  till  the  same  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  appoint  examiners  to  preijare  the  examination  papers 
for  the  Departmental  and  university  matriculation  examinations,  but  such 
examiners  shall  not  exceed  tifteen  in  number.  The  Board  shall  also  appoint 
such  associate  examiners  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  reading  of  the  answer 
papers  of  the  candidates  at  the  said  examinations. 

(5)  The  examiners  shall  be  selected  from  persons  (qualified  by  experience 
as  teachers  in  {either  a  university  or  a  high  school  to  set  papers  suitable 
for  candidates  at  such  examinations. 

(6)  The  associate  examiners  shall  be  selected  from  a  list  of  graduates  of 
universities  in  the  British  Dominions  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  such 
list  to  be  furnished  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  to  contain  the  names 
of  at  least  double  the  number  of  associate  examiners  required. 

(7)  No  examiner  or  associate  examiner  shall  be  aiipointed  who  is  objected 
to  by  three  out  of  the  four  representatives  either  of  the  university  or  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 


Duties  of  Examiners. 

The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  examiners :-  - 

(1)  To  elect  at  the  first  meeting  a  chairman  from  their  number,  who  shall 
retain  his  right  to  vote  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

(2)  To  assign  at  the  first  meeting  the  subjects  of  examination  to  the 
different  members^  and  to  arrange  for  having  tne  manuscript  of  the  exami- 
nation papers  in  tne  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education  at  such  dates  as  he 
may  fix. 

(3)  To  revise  and  approve  of  all  examination  papers  and  to  assign  values 
to  the  questions.  The  examiners  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for 
the  character  of  the  questions  in  each  of  the  papers. 

(4)  To  arrange  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of  the  examiners  in  each 
department  at  the  head  of  each  paper  in  that  department,  and  to  give,  aa 
far  as  possible,  instructions  to  candidates  in  the  same  form  at  the  head  of 
each  paper. 

(5)  To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  questions  that  consist  of  numerous  parts 
i^ith  different  values  for  each  part. 

(6)  To  use  capital  letters,  .\,  B,  etc.,  to  denote  the  sections  of  the  j)apers, 
and  figures  1,  2,  et«.,  c^^nsecutively  throughout,  to  mark  the  iadiWdual 
(juestions.  To  sjjace  i»»  printing  and  to  mark  with  letters  {fi\  (h\  etc.,  the 
several  sub-sections  under  each  number. 

(7)  To  place,  as  far  as  the  nature  f»f  the  \v\\r(iv  allows,  oi>tional  questions, 
if  any,  at  the  en»t  of  the  paper. 

(8)  To  take  the  general  managenient  of  the  work  of  the  a.ss<:>ciate 
examiners,  and  to  settle  such  questions  connected  therewith  as  may  be 
referred  to  them  by  the  chairmen  of  the  sections. 

(9)  To  assist  the  associate  examiners  in  each  section  in  reading  the 
answer  papers  and  to  report  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Joint  Board 
the  results  of  the  examinations. 

(10)  To  settle  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  and  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  Senate  of 
the  University  resjiectively 

(11)  To  decide  and  report  u|)oii  all  appeals  in  conjunction  with  such 
persons  as  may  be  appointed  for  that  puriK)se. 
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Duties  of  Associate  Examinees. 

(1)  The  associate  examiners  shall  be  classified  mto  sections  according  to 
the  subject  of  examination.  An  examiner  shall  be  the  chairman  of  each 
section,  or,  where  an  examiner  is  unable  to  act,  such  person  as  may  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Joint  Board. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  a  section  shall  have  general  oversight  of  the  work 
done  thereby,  and  shall  spend  so  much  of  his  time  as  may  be  necessary  in 
revising  the  work  of  his  colleagues,  with  a  view  to  remove  clerical  errors 
and  secure  practical  uniformity  in  valuing  the  answers. 

(3)  Before  commencing  the  actual  work  of  examination  the  associate 
examiners  of  each  section  shall  spend  a  sufficient  time  in  discussing  the 
answers  and  reading  anawer  jmpers  iointlv,  to  enable  the  members  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  tne  valuation  of  answers,  especially  of 
partial  or  imperfect  answers. 

(4)  When  a  section  finds  that  the  values  assimied  to  the  questions  on  the 
examination  papers  are  unsatisfactory,  or  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
examiner  has  not  followed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Education 
Department  or  by  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  it  shall 
i-eport  through  its  chairman  to  the  chairman  of  the  Examiners  or  the  person 
acting  on  his  behalf. 

(5)  No  associate  examiner  shall  have  in  hand  more  than  twenty  jmpers 
at  one  time,  nor  shall  he  have  more  than  one  envelope  opened  uiK)n  his 
table  at  one  time,  except  in  cases  of  suspected  copying,  in  which  case  he 
shall  return  each  sheet  to  its  proper  envelope.  The  papers  shall  be  returned 
in  the  numerical  order  in  which  they  were  received.  In  cases  of  suspected 
copying,  the  associate  examiner  shall  note  on  the  face  of  the  envelope 
"  Copying,  see  No. ,  question ." 

(6)  One  mark  shall  be  deducted  for  each  misspelt  word  and  for  each 
instance  of  bad  English  from  the  marks  obtained  m  each  subject.  At  the 
Primary  and  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination  in  English  Composition,  an 
essay  will  be  expected  of  about  sixty  lines  in  length,  and  at  the  Senior 
Leaving  Examination  of  about  ninety  lines. 

(7)  At  all  the  examinations  in  Arithmetic,  either  arithmetical  or  algebraic 
solutions  shall  be  accepted. 

(8)  In  reading  the  papers  each  a^ssociate  examiner  shall  mark  distinctly 
in  the  left-hand  margin  the  value  assigned  by  him  to  each  answer  or 
partial  answer,  shall  sum  up  the  total  on  each  page  at  the  foot  of  the 
margin,  and  shall  place  the  result  on  the  face  of  the  envelope,  indicating 
the  deductions  for  misspelt  words  and  incorrect  English  tnereon,  thus, 
e.g..  History  80 — 2  sp. — 4  f .s.  =  74,  and  initialing  the  envelope  of  each  paper 
examined. 

(9)  The  hours  of  work  shall  be  from  9  o'clock  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  from 
2  o'clock  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Examiners  shall  begin  and  stop  work  promptly, 
and  shall  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  conversation  during  workmg  hours. 
The  work  of  the  examination  shall  be  strictly  confidential. 

(10)  Associate  examiners  shall  l^e  paid  the  sum  of  6  dollars  \)er  day,  the 
jiayment  being  subject  to  the  restriction  that  the  whole  amount  paid  for  the 
examination  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  1.50  dollar  per  candidate. 

(11)  Associate  examiners  who  do  not  reside  in  Toronto  will  be  allowed 
their  actual  railway  expenses  to  and  from  their  usual  residences  in  Ontario. 


Examination  Paper.s. 

(1)  At  all  the  examinations,  each  paper  on  the  Latin,  Greok,  French,  and 
German  authors  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  questions  on  passages  from 
the  prescribed  texts,  questions  on  passages  from  works  not  prescribed  but 
similar  in  style  and  of  equal  difficulty ;  and.  the  meaning  shall  be  given  of 
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words  not  likely  to  have  been  met  with  by  the  candidates.  The  examina- 
ti(Hi8  in  the  "  Sight- work  ''shall  determine,  not  whether  the  candidate  has 
read  more  than  Sie  prescribed  texts,  but  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the 
idioms  and  constructions  met  in  the  prescribed  course. 

(2)  At  the  Primary  and  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Examinations  in 
Poetical  Literature,  "  Sijjht-work  "  shall  also  be  given  ;  but  at  the  Leaving 
examinations  the  examination  papers  shall  consist  ojf  three  sections,  two 
being  on  the  prescribed  texts,  and  the  third  on  an  "  unseen  "  i)as8age ;  of 
these,  university  candidates  shall  take  the  first  and  second,  and  depart- 
mental candidates  the  third,  with  one  of  the  others  prescribed  by  the 
examiners. 

(3). In  the  subjects  of  Mathematics,  English,  and  History  and  Geography 
the  papers  for  pass  matriculants  either  shall  be  distinct  from  those  for  the 
Jumor  Leaving  Examination,  or  shall  be  supplemented  by  questions  specially 
adapted  to  the  latter  class  ol  candidates. 

(4)  At  the  Primary  and  Junior  Leaving  Examinations  the  value  of  the 
questions  on  Grammar,  in  the  paper  on  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  shall  be 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  whole,  and  at  the  Primary  examination  the 
value  of  the  questions  in  Aljrebra  in  the  paper  on  Algebra  and  Euclid  shall 
also  be  two-thmis  of  the  value  of  the  whole.  The  (juestions  in  Mensuration 
are  for  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination  only. 

(5)  At  the  Senior  Leaving  and  Honour  Matriculation  Examinations  in 
Botany  and  Zoology,  the  s|)ecimens  for  description  and  identification  shall 
be  sent  from  the  Education  Department  where  retjuired,  and  at  the  primary 
examination  in  Botany  they  shall  be  provided  by  the  presiding  examiner. 

(6)  The  subjects,  number,  and  values  of  the  papers  of  the  different 
examinations  shall  be  as  follows : — 

L  Primary  Examination, 

Value  of 
No.  of  papers.  subject. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  -  -  -  One  ....  200 
English  Composition  (Essay)        -        -        -       „  -        -        .        .  100 

English  Poetical  Literature  -        -        -        -       „  -        -        -        -  200 

History  and  Geography        -        -        -        -       „  -        -        -        -  150 

Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  and  Commercial       „  ....  200 

Transactions. 

Algebra  and  Euclid „  -        -        -        -  200 

Physics         -        -  -  -        -       »  -  -        -  100 

Botany „  -  -  100 

Latin Two — one    on    Authors  200 

and  one  on  Composi- 
tion and  Grammar. 

French „  „        -  200 

Grammar „  „        -  200 

2.  Junior  Leaving  Examiivati^m. 

Value  of 
No.  of  papers.  subject. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  -  -  -  One  -  -  -  -  150 
English  Composition  (Essay)       -        -        -       „  -        -        -        -  100 

English  Poetical  Literature  -        -        -        -       „  -        .        .        .  200 

History  and  Geography    .    -        -        -        -       „  -        -        .        .  150 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration        -        -        -       „  .        _        .        >  200 

Algebra „  ....  150 

Euclid „  -  -        -  150 

Chemistry „  .        .        _        .  2OO 

Phjrsics „  .        -        .        .  200 

Latin Two— one    on    Authors  200 

and  one  on  Composi- 
tion and  Grammar. 

French „  „        -  200 

German .,  „       -  200 

Greek „  „       -  200 
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3.  Senwt'  Leaving  Examination, 

Value  of 
No.  of  papers.  subject. 

English  Gi-aininar,  Philology,  Rhetoric,  and  One  .  -  -  .  200 

Prosody. 

English  Componition  (Essay)       -        -        -  «  -  .  .  -  100 

English  Poetical  Literature-        -        -  „  ....  200 

History  and  Geography       -        -        -        -  „  -  -  -  -  150 

Algebra „  .  .  .  .  150 

Euclid „  -  -  -  -  150 

Trigonometry „  -  .  .  .  150 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Botany 

Zoology 

Latin Two— one    on 

and  one  on  Composi- 
tion and  Grammar. 

Greek  -        -  „  „        -  200 

French         ......  ^^  „        -  200 

German „  „        -  200 

APPENDIX  E.— UNIFORM  TEXT  BOOKS.* 


-Four 


Provincial  Control. 


An  iuiix>rtant  characteristic  of  the  systenl  of  education  for  Ontario  is  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  schools  of  the  Province. 
The  statutes  for  both  High  and  Public  Schools  provide  : — 

No  teacher  shall  use  or  jiermit  to  be  used  as  text-books  any  books  in  a 
model  or  public  school,  except  such  as  are  authorised  by  the  Education 
Dei>artment,  and  no  ix>rtion  of  the  legislative  grant  shall  be  paid  by  the 
insi)ector  to  any  school  in  which  unauthorised  books  are  used. 

Any  authorised  text-book  in  actual  use  in  any  public  or  model  school  may 
be  changed  by  the  teacher  of  such  school  for  any  other  authorised  text-book 
in  the  same  subject  on  the  written  approval  of  the  trustees  and  the  inspector, 
j)rovided  always  such  change  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term,  and 
at  least  six  months  after  such  approval  has  been  given. 

In  case  any  teacher  or  other  i)erson  shall  negligently  or  wilfully  substitute 
any  unauthorised  text- book  in  place  of  an  authorised  text-book  in  actual 
u?e  upon  the  same  subject  in  his  school,  he  shall  for  each  such  offence,  on 
conviction  thereof  before  a  Police  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  be 
liable  to  a  i)enalty  not  exceeding  10  dollars,  i)ayable  to  the  municipality  for 
public  school  purpases,  together  with  costs,  as  the  Police  Magistrate  or 
.Fustice  may  thmk  fit. 

The  regulations  also  provide  : 

(1.)  No  book  shall  be  authorised  as  a  text-l)ook  in  any  public  soh(X)I  until 
the  copyright  thereof  has  been  vested  in  the  Education  Dei)artnient. 

(2.)  Every  text-l)ook  for  public  or  high  sch(X)ls  printed  and  published  in 
Canada,  shall  be  subject,  at  any  stage  of  its  manufacture,  to  the  insi)ection 
and  api»roval  of  the  department  in  regard  to  pirinting,  binding  and  paper ; 
in  case  of  using  any  iMXjk  not  published  in  (-anada,  the  English  edition 
shall  l>e  preferred  to  any  other. 

(3.)  A  sample  copy  of  every  edition  of  every  authorised  l)ook  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Education  Department  by  the  publisher,  and  no  edition  of 
any  book  shall  ]>e  considered  as  approved  without  a  certificate  from  the 
Minister  of  Education  approving  thereof. 

•  From  Mr.  J.  Millar's  Educational  System  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
pp.  83,  ff. 
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(4.)  Every  authorised  book  shaU  bear  the  imprint  of  the  publisher,  and 
shall  show  upon  the  cover  or  title  page  the  authorised  retail  price,  and  no 
part  of  the  book  shall  be  used  for  advertising  purposes,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Department. 

(5.)  The  Education  Deimrtment  may  require  the  publisher  of  any  text- 
book to  make  such  alterations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  exi)e- 
dient ;  but  no  alterations  in  contents,  tyix)graphy,  binding,  paper  or  any 
other  material  respect,  shall,  in  any  case,  be  made  by  the  puolisher,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department. 

(6.)  Every  publisher  of  an  authorised  text-book  shall,  before  placing  any 
edition  of  such  authorised  book  upon  the  market,  execute  such  agreements 
and  give  such  security  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  these  regulations  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Education  Deijartment. 

(7.)  All  authorised  text-books  may  bjB  published  by  any  firm  or  publishers 
in  Ontario,  on  the  payment  to  the  original  publishers  of  such  sum  or  sums 
of  money  as  may  be  agreed  upjon  between  the  publishers  concerned,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  respectively. 

(8.)  The  Minister  of  Education  may,  at  his  discretion,  after  making  full 
inqun-y  into  the  cost  of  manufacture,  reduce  the  retail  price  of  any 
authorised  text-book  ;  he  may  also  remove  such  book  from  the  list  of 
authorised  text-books,  if  the  publisher  fails  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Education  Department,  or  if  it  be  considerea  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  so  to  do. 

(9.)  In  ca^e  the  Education  Department  shall  at  any  time  recommend  any 
books  as  aids  to  the  teacher  for  private  reference  or  study,  it  is  to  hie 
distinctly  uuderstood  that  such  books  are  not  to  be  used  as  text-books  by 
the  jnipils,  and  any  teacher  who  i)ennits  such  books  or  any  other  book  not 
authonsed  as  a  text- book  for  the  public  schools,  to  be  used  as  such,  shall  be 
liable  to  such  ]>enalties  as  are  iinjKwed  by  the  School  Act. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-lxK)ks  for  the  Province  has  been 
attended  with  many  advantages.  Among  them  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — 

1.  The  cost  to  pupils  has  been  less  than  if  the  selection  of  text-books  were 
left  to  each  locality. 

2.  There  are  better  facilities  thereby  afforded  for  securing  a  uniform 
course  of  study,  and  a  unifonn  standard  for  departmental  and  university 
matriculation  examinations. 

3.  The  difficulties  have  l)een  minimised  that  arise  when  pupils  remove  from 
one  school  to  another. 

4.  Tt  has,  by  limiting  their  responsibilities,  tended  to  render  teachers, 
Insj)ectors  and  other  schcw^l  officials  more  useful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

5.  Annoyance  and  confusion  resulting  from  the  freijuent  changes  of  text- 
l)ooks  by  school  boards  have  been  avoided. 

6.  Parents,  teachers,  Insj»ectors  and  trustees  are  protected  from  the 
incessant  inii>ortiinities  of  b(X)k  agents  and  publishing  firms. 

7.  It  is  a  measure  of  economy  to  parents  and  pupils,  as  they  are  saved 
from  the  too  fi*e<iuent  changes  of  text-books. 

To  the  Education  Dei>artment  has  l)een  given  the  1*0 wer  to  authorise 
text-b  )oks  for  the  high  and  public  schools,  and  for  the  various  institutions 
for  tlie  trdinin^x  of  teacheiv.  In  preparing  and  authorising  text-books  the 
following  objects  have  l>e<'n  kept  in  view  : — 

(1.)  To  cover  the  course  of  study  in  each  subject  so  far  as  possible  by  one 
text- book. 

(2.)  To  control  and  regulate  the  price  of  each  text-book,  and  thus  protect 
the  public  as  well  as  act  fairly  towards  the  publishers. 

(3.)  To  reduce  the  price  of  text-booka  should  it  appear  to  the  Department 
that  the  profits  are  excessive. 
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(4.)  To  keep  up  a  required  standard  as  regards*  the  binding,  typography 
and  general  workmanship  of  the  books. 

(5.)  To  encourage  Canadian  teachers  of  well-known  ability  to  undertake 
'  the  preparation  of  text-books. 

(6.)  To  manufacture,  as  far  as  possible,  all  authorised  text-books  in  the 
Province. 

(7.)  To  prevent  frequent  changes  by  teachers  and  trustees. 

(8.)  To  reduce  the  number  of  text-books.  This  has  been  e8i>ecially  kept  in 
view  as  regards  the  public  schools.  In  high  schools  where  fewer  pupils  are 
affected  a  choice  has  been  allowed  in  the  case  of  some  departments. 

By  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1891  it  has  been  provided  that  the  public 
school  board  of  any  city,  town  or  incorporated  village  may  provide  free 
text-books  for  the  pupils.  In  accordance  with  the  democratic  principles  of 
the  school  svstem  it  has  been  considered  preferable  to  leave  a  matter  of  this 
kind  to  be  aecided  by  the  ratepayers  themselves  for  each  locality.  It  is  yet 
too  soon  to  say  how  far  this  optional  power  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
municijialities. 


List  of  Text  Books. 


1.  The  text-books  named  in  Schedules  "A"  and  "B"  shall  be  the 
authorised  text-books  for  the  public  schools,  for  Forms  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of 
collegiate  institutes  and  high  scnools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

2.  The  text-books  in  French  or  German  mentioned  in  schedule  "  A  "  are 
authorised  only  for  schools  where  the  French  or  German  languageprevails, 
and  where  the  trustees  with  the  approval  of  the  insjiector  require  French  or 
German  to  be  taught  in  addition  to  English. 

3.  The  books  named  in  Schedule  "  B  "  shall  be  the  authorised  text-books 
in  the  corres})oiiding  subject  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Fifth 
Form  of  pubhc  schools. 

4.  All  text-books  jn-escribed  or  required  for  senior  matriculation  or  for 
the  courses  in  Form  IV.  of  high  scnools  and  collegiate  institutes  may  be 
used  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  herein. 

5.  For  religious  instruction,  either  the  Sacred  Scriptui*es  or  the  Scripture 
Readings  adopted  by  the  Education  Department,  shall  be  used  by  teachers 
and  pupils  as  prescril:)ed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department 

FMtc  Schools — Form  I -IV.    {Sc/ieJuJe  A.) 

The  Public  School  Readers.  .S  e. 

First  Reader,  Part  1. 0  10 

First  Reader,  Part  II. 0  15 

Second  Reader -  0  25 

Third  Reader 0  35 

Fourth  Reader 0  45 

Public  School  Arithmetic 0  25 

Public  School  Geography 0  75 

Public  School  Grammar 0  25 

Public  School  Histor>'  of  England  and  Canada  (new  edition)         -  0  30 

Public  School  Dra^nng  Course— each  number  (new  series)    -        -  0  05 

Public  School  Hy^ene  and  Temi^rance 0  25 

Public  School  Agnculture 0  40 

Public  School  Writing  Course— each  number  to  July  1894  (after  0  06 
July,  1894,  five  cents) 
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French-English  Readers.  $  ci 

First  Reader,  Part  I. 0  10 

First  Reader,  Part  II. 0  15 

Second  Reader 0  25 

Third  Reader-        - 0  35 

Les  Grandes  Inventions  Modernes 0  50 

Robertas  French  Grammar 0  25 

German-English  Readers. 

Ahn's  First  German  Book 0  25 

„      Second  „  0  45 

„      Third  „  0  45 

„      Fourth  „  0  50 

,,      First  GJennan  Reader 0  50 

Klotz*s  German  Grammar 0  60 


Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools.    {Schedule  B.) 
English. 

High  School  Reader 0  60 

High  School  English  Grammar 0  75 

High  School  English  Composition 0  50 

High  School  Geography 1  00 

High  School  History  of  England  and  C'anada         -        -        -  0  65 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece  and  Rome 0  75 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  -        -        -        -  1  50 

Mathematics. 

High  School  Arithmetic 0  60 

High  School  Algebra 0  75 

McLellan's  Elements  of  Algebra 0  75 

High  School  Euclid,  McKay  (Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  50  cente)      -  0  75 

Classics. 

Henderson  and  Fletcher's  First  Latin  Book    -        -        -        -  1  00 

Carruthers  and  Robertson's  Primary  Latin  Book    -        -        -  1  00 

Harkness'  Introductory  Latin  Book 0  50 

Harkness'  Revised  Standard  Latin  Grammar          -        -        -  1  00 

Leighton's  First  Steps  in  Latin 1  00 

Bradley's  Arnold's  Latin  Prose 1  50 

Goodwin's  Greek  Granuiiar 1  25 

Harkness'  First  Greek  Book 0  90 

Modems. 

High  School  French  Grammar 0  75 

High  School  French  Reader 0  50 

High  School  (German  (xi-ammar       -        -        ...        .        -  0  75 

High  School  German  Reader 0  50 

Lessons  in  French,  comjilete  (Fasquellcs-Sykes)     -        -        -  0  75 

Science. 

High  School  Physics 1  00 

High  School  Botany 1  00 

High  School  Chemistry 0  76 

Book-keeping  and  Di-awing. 

High  School  Book-keeping 0  65 

High  School  Drawing  Course— five  parts — each     -        -        -  0  16 
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Dictionaries  Recommended, 

1.  English — Stomionth's  English  Dictionaries  (smaller  and  larger). 

Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  (cheap  unabridged  edition) 
The  Concise  Imperial  Dictionary. 

2.  Latin — Anthon's  smaller  Latin  Dictionary. 

Harper's  (Lewis  and  Scott's)  Latin  Dictionary. 

3.  6rre€^— Liddell  and  Scott's  larger  and  smaller  Greek  Dictionaries. 

4.  ^rencA— Cassell's     French    and    English,    and    English    and    French 

Dictionaries. 
Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  and  English,  and  English  and 
French  Dictionaries. 

5.  German — Blackley  and  Friedlander's  (German  and  English,  and  English 

and  German  Dictionaries. 
Fliigel's  German  Dictionary. 

6.  Antiquities  and  Mythology — Anthon's  and  Smith's. 


APPENDIX  F. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  prescribed  for  the  School  of 
Pedagogy : — 

(1)  Only  such  persons  shall  be  admitted  to  the  provincial  School  of 
Pedagogy  or  its  final  written  examination  as  shall  have  completed  at  least 
the  twenty-first  year  of  their  age  on  or  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
as  hold  at  least  a  high  school  senior  leaving  certificate. 

(2)  Teachers-in-training  on  admission  to  the  school,  and  other  candidates 
at  the  final  written  exammation,  shall  each  pay  a  fee  of  10  dollars. 

(3)  The  following  certificate  shall  be  awarded  candidates  who  pass  the 
prescribed  written  and  practical  examinations  in  December  and  June  (or 
April  and  December)  :  after  a  session  at  the  school  of  Pedagogy,  specialists' 
certificates,  high  school  assistants'  certificates,  and  first  class  certificates  to 
candidates  who  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  a  public  school,  or  who 
hold  a  second  class  certificate,  and  without  a  session  at  the  school  of 
Pedagogy,  first  class  certificates  to  candidates  who,  holding  a  second  class 
certificate,  have  had  two  years'  successful  experience  in  a  public  school,  and 
specialists'  certificates  to  candidates  who  hold  high  school  assistants'  or  first 
Class  certificates. 

Duties  of  Staff. 

(1)  The  principal  shall  be  the  chief  instructor  in  the  theoretical  and  critical 
course,  ana  shall  be  responsible  for  the  organisation  and  management  of  the 
school.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  teachers- in- training  and  determine  the 
hours  for  instruction,  observation  and  i)ractice  teaching  in  the  School  of 
Pedagogy.  He  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  lecturers  on  methods  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  present  at  their  instructions  and  those  of  the 
special  instructors,  and  at  the  practice  teaching  of  the  teachers-in-training.  He 
snail,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lecturers  and  special  instructors,  furnish 
the  Minister  of  Education  with  the  prescribed  statement  of  the  standing  of 
each  teacher-in-training  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

(2)  Each  lecturer  shall  develop  systematically  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  each  branch  of  his  department  in  the  various  stages  of  a  pupil's 
progress,  and  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  explain  and  justify  liis  methods  on 
scientific  principles,  giving  model  lessons  for  classes  in  dilferent  stages  of 
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advancement.  He  ^hall  alw*  criticise  the  |>ractice  teaching  of  the  teachers- 
in- training  in  the  .Schm>[  of  Pedagofjy,  an<i  shallJtyHiii table  recf^rtlH,  provide 
tlie  meann  of  forming  a  just  e^itiinate  of  the  standing  (»f  each  teacher-in- 
trainiug. 

(3)  No  certificate'or  teiitiinonial  «hall  be  given  to  any  teacher-iii-training 
or  other  candidate  at  the  final  examination  by  any  of  the  examiners  or 
niemberH  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  PedaJerog^^^ 

JJnlies  of  IWtchti^s-in-h'aimnff, 

(1)  TeacherH-in'tmining  sliall  Icalge  and  boaixl  at  &*uch  houiies  only  as  are 
approved  by  the  i»rinfii)tiL  Ludicts  and  gentlemen  nhall  not  board  at  the 
same  hoiLse.  Uommimimtion  between  the  sexen  in  strictly  prohibited, 
ex»:*ept  by  permission  of  the  prinini»al  or  one  of  the  lecitnrers  or  masters, 

(2)  Te4W'her^' in- training  fsliall  attend  regularly  und  punctmilly  thronjihout 
the  sciiP^ion,  and  sliall  snhmit  to^sm:h  discijilinc  and  ijcrfomi  siit-h  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  prini-ipal 

(3)  The  teachers -in -training  shall  make  no  presentation  to  any  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Scho<tl  of  Pedagogy* 

Cour^f  of  Study  and  Text  Books. 

(1)  The  course  of  study  and  training  shall  l>e  as  follows  ;  Psychology,  the 
history  and  criticism  of  ediicationiil  systems,  the  science  ol  education, 
lecturer  with  practical  illustrations  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  each 
subject  on  the  programme  of  studies  for  high  scht>ols,  let!tiii^s  on  si'hoo! 
organisation  and  management,  oljsenation  and  practice  in  the  Sch^xjl  of 
B&da^gy  ;  in8truction  in  reading,  temjieranoe  and  hygiene^  writing,  drawing* 
utenopraphy,  drill,  gymnastics  and  cahsthenic.s^  and  smh  oth^ii  Hubject,s  tia 
may  be  pre-scrilfeci  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

(2)  {a)  In  additiiju  to  the  text  Inniks  prescril>ed  fr*r  collegiate  institutea 
and  high  schmils,  the  folh  twing  are  anthorisetl  for  the  School  of  Fe^h^gogy : 
Quick  s  Esstiys  on  Educationaf  licfornicrH(Internatif trial  Educational  Heriea, 
I8i>0  edition),  McLellans  AjjpHed  P?*ychnlng\',  Spencvi  s  Edticati<*n,  Landon'a 
Sch^^Njl  Maniigt^iwcnt,  E itch's  i^.u-tures  i>n  reach irijL,',  M^anuel  nf  Hygiene, 
and  Houghton's  I  Physical  Cult  tire. 

(b)  The  following  are  recommended  for  rofercnw  :  Mahatiys  Old  Greek 
Education.  Comnayres  History  (»f  Pedagogy,  (lill's  iSystt^ns  i*f  Eductition, 
Radestock*s  Halut  in  Edtication,  Dewey's  Psycholo|fy,  Sully  s  Teachers' 
HanflU>ok  <tf  Psychology  (A]>pleton).  l^add's  Ontlmes  of  Physiological 
Psycho!c»g\\ 

Hjctxmimitiom. 

(1)  Teachers-in-traitiin«  shall  Uike  the  following  examinations  :—(ri)  At 
least  one  written  examination  condincted,  during  the  session,  by  the  staff 
of  the  schoc«h  on  the  work  of  the  sessions  ;  (h)  tinal  written  examination  (in 
December  or  April)*  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  schotil  and  such  other 
examinei^  as  the  Minister  may  apijtjint,  in  the  following  subjects,  obligatory 
on  all  candidates  ;  — Fsvcliology,  science  of  educatioii,  history  of  edu<'ation, 
school  organi>*ation  and  management,  methoiLs  in  mathematics,  and  methods 
in  Englislh  In  atldition  U\  the  haegoing  subjects^  candidates  holtling 
university  qualilications  shall  take  iriellKMis  in  Latin^^  and  methods  either 
in  (jlre^jk  or  in  French  and  German  ;  and  either  candidates,  methods  in 
acience  tir  classics,  or  modem  lungiiages  ;  candidates  for  a  conuaeicial 
apeeialist's  eertiticate  shall  take  also  methods  in  thy  commereial  subjects  ; 
(c)  and  H  final  examination  in  December,  in  reading  and  drill,  gymnastica 
and  c4ilLsthenics  for  male  te^tchers,  and  drill  an*!  calisthenics  for  female 
teacliers,  conducted  by  the  statF  of  the  sehiXjl,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Minister  of  Kduciition. 
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APPENDIX  G 


UNIVKIIHITY  REGILATIONS, 
Matriculatimlif 

Matriculation  exajiihjati()n^  formerly  conducts  by  the  different  univer- 
»*ities,  are  now  eutnwttid  to  examiners  selected  by  the  joint  Vwittrd*  which  i* 
iipixiinted  liy  the  Mininter  of  Education  and  the  Senate  of  the  l^niver^itj^ 
of  Toronto.  This  examination  i?^  held  in  the  V>eginnin>f  of  July»  and  is 
mlled  the  Junior  Matri<Milation  Exauiinatioiu  ('arididatci-s  may  a  I, ho  enter 
hy  pajiwing  the  Senior  Matriadation  Examination  (tirHt  year)  or  at  the 
examination  of  the  scctind  yinir.  High  sch^xjl  leavinu  certihaite^n  are 
aecc"i>ted  /trn  fattlo  for  enltnlu^  the  1  "niver,sity.  The  following'  [jrovtsiojm 
have  heen  mtwle  by  the  Senate  rw^arding  the  matriculation  i-xauiination*  :  - 

All  candidates  entering  at  the  junior  matriculation  examimition  mu>^t  take 
the  ^>iv<s  snbjectH  in  Latin,  MatheinaticH,  Knglish  Hirttfay  anrt  ( ^eo^aphy, 
and  m  one  of  the  following  groups  :  (a)  (Treek  ;  (fj)  French  and  (lerman ; 
(c)  French,  and  either  Physics  or  Chemistry ;  {d)  German,  and  either  Physic* 
or  Chemistr>\ 

Candidatcii  intencbng  to  take,  liunng  tlif  ir  university  criurnc,  any  one  of 
t!ic  following  honour  departments,  viz*  :  Political  Science,  Mathematicj»  and 
PhyHiCH,  Chemistry  anrl  M ineralogy»  Xatural  Science^^  are  recommended  to 
take  Frencrh  and  (lerman  at  matriculation,  Hince  thene  languages  miiHt  Vie 
taken  in  Cfmnection  with  the  aVkive-named  honour  de]>artnients.  For  a 
f^imiiar  rea^ion  canilidatcs  lutL^nding  t^i  t^ike,  during  the  univerHily  Cfjurse, 
either  the  honour  defiartTnenis  of  Philonophy  or  that  of  Oriental  Languages, 
are  reconnnenderi  t**  take  Greek,  French  and  German  at  junior  mntncuU" 
tion. 

Rtffulnfionit  Rttntm^  to  the  Paf»  Courm. 

The  ftubject*  to  \va  taken  by  those  pur.5uing  the  pass  course,  with  the 
options  pennitt^  are  set  forth  in  the  following  ischedule  : — 

j  Latin  ;  English  ;  History  ;  >1  at  hematics  ;  either  Greek,  or 
French  and  German  :  any  one  of  the  three  Hciencea — 
I     Chemistry,  Hiolng>%  (ieologv. 

I  Latin  ;  English  :  Hist<»ry  ;    Pniloc^^phy  ;    Physics  :    either 
'  \     Greek,  or  French  and  f  Jerman. 
j  Latin  ;  English  ;  either  Greek,  or  French  and  German  : 
any  two  of  the  three  departments     fli.story  and  Pfilitical 
I      Science,  Philosophy,  Physicn. 

j  Latin  ;  English;  eitlier  Greek,  c*r  French  and   German; 
-       any   two  of  the  three  departments— Political  Science, 
\     Philfj!«mhy,  Mathematics  and  Phv»ic8, 
NoTK.— Hebrew  may  be  substituted  for  French  or  GerwAii 
in  each  of  the  four  yearn. 

LTndergradiiates  in  the  paiw  course  in  the  third  and  fouith  years  nrny,  in 
lieu  of  one  or  more  of  the  «ubject«i  pre>KM'il»ed  for  each  of  tln'Ae  veal's,  take 
certain  of  the  following  Kubiects— namely,  Hililical  (ireek,Hiblical  Literature, 
Ap«dogetici»,  and  Chuich  History. 


Fii'st  Year 


Second  Year 


Third  Year 


Fourth  Year 


Rrifidaliom  Minting  #o  th^!  llfHtouf  Cfmrn*, 

In  this  course  tliere  are  eight  honour  departments— viz. :  L  Cla.^ic.s  ; 
IL  Modern  Languagcji';  ILL  Oriental  Language.s  ;  IV.  Political  Science  ; 
V.  Philo^»phy :  VL^  Mathematics  and  Phy.^ica  ;  VIL  Chemiatry  and 
Mineralogy  ;  VIIL  Natural  Sciencts. 

Candidat«6  pursuing  Department  IL  will  be  allowed  at  und  ftfter  the 
examination  of  1893  to  take  either  Teutonic  or  fiiimance  Languages  in  their 
fourth  year. 
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Candidates  pur8uing  pepartinent  VI.  are  allowed  to  take  either  Mathe- 
matics or  Physics  in  their  fourth  year. 

Candidates  pursuing  Department  VIII.  are  allowed  to  take  either 
Division  I.  or  Division  II.  in  their  fourth  year. 

An  undergraduate  is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Art^,  if  in  each  year  of  his  couise  he  passes  the  examination  in  the  i>a:ss  and 
honour  subjects  of  one  of  these  dc[^rtments  (except  in  the  department  of 
Political  Sciencf,  fi>r  which  the  honoui  subjects  only  are  required),  and  also 
the  pass  examinations  in  the  subjects  and  at  the  respective  timers  mentioned 
in  the  following  schedule  :— 

Undergraduates  to  the  honour  dei>artmcnts  of  Philosophy  and  Oriental 
Languages  may,  in  the  third  year,  suWitute  Biblical  Literature  or  Church 
History  for  History.  Undergraduates  in  the  honour  department  of  Philosophy 
may  also  substitute  Biblical  Qreek  for  the  pass  Classical  Greek  (Plato)  to  be 
taken  in  the  third  year,  and  Biblical  Literature  or  Apologetics  for  the  jmss 
Economics  for  the  fourth  year.  Undergraduates  in  the  iionom*  dei>artment  of 
Oriental  Languages  may  also  substitute  Biblical  Greek  for  the  imss  Classical 
Greek  of  the  third  and  fourth  years.  L^ndergraduates  in  the  honour  depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  may  substitute  Church  History  for  the  pass  English 
of  the  second  year,  and  Biblical  (ireek  for  the  i)ass  French  or  German  of 
the  third  year.  Those  exercising  these  options  must  nresent  certificates  of 
having  attended  lectures  and  passed  examinations  in  tiie  subjects  so  selected 
at  an  affiliated  or  confederated  college  or  university  other  than  Univei*sity 
College.  Tlie  minimum  for  i>assing  at  such  examinations  nuist  not  be  less 
than  the  minimum  required  at  the  University  examinations  of  third  year. 
These  examinations  do  not  count  for  honours. 

In  the  honour  department  of  Philosophy  two  distinct  examinations  are 
held  in  the  fourth  year  upon  the  two  systems  of  philosophy  taught  in  the 
confederating  Arts  Colleges. 

A  candidate  for  honours  in  any  of  these  departments  is  re^iuired  each  year 
to  take  the  pass  papers  set  in  the  subjects  oi  his  department  for  that  year, 
except  in  the  department  of  Political  Science,  in  which  only  the  honour 
papers  are  required. 

Candidates  in  the  honour  subjects  of  Phvsics,  Chemistry,  Biolo^,  and 
Mineralogy  and  (Jeology,  will  be  ranked  in  the  class  lists  on  practical  work 
done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  respective  departments  during  the  session  ; 
and  no  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  examination  in  any  of  these 
honour  subjects  unless  he  presents  to  the  registrar  a  certificate  from  the 
professor  that  he  has  attained  honour  standing  in  the  practiciil  work  of  that 
subject. 


The  following  fees  are  ^myable  :-  -  Dol> 

VoT  each  examination  after  matriculation                        -  "> 

For  change  of  faculty     -------  .5 

For  ixdmii^f^ion  mi  muf if  tti  xf a  fmn   -                -        -        -  fi 

For  the  Degree  of  B.A.  -----  10 

For  the  Degree  of  M.A.           -----  20 

r.         1     .    .  ,  ,  ,  I  B.A.  -     20 

r  or  aamisi^um  fiff  t'UVfOm  (/rnfhtfrt  -       iVA 

For  admission  to  a  higher  year  on  the  certificate  of  the 
head  of  an  affiliatod  college         -        -  -        - 

P'or  dispensation  from  attendance  at  lectures  in  an 
affiliated  college 

For  certificates  of  lu)nr)nr        -        .        .        .        (each)      1 

Annual  library  fee  .......      -2 


20 


o 


^latriculated  undergi*aduiite»  who  are  registered  students  of  University 
CollegCj  or  at  any  feoerating  university  or  college,  may  attend  lectures  of 
unlrersity  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  Faculty  of  A^'ts  without  payment 
or  fees,  except  those  imposed  for  lalx>ratory  work  ;  but  such  stuflents  must 
enter  their  name  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Laboratory  fees  vary  from  about  two  to  twenty-five  dollars,  according  to 
th«  Dumber  of  sub-departments.     The  library  fee' is  two  dollars. 

422fi.  ^ 
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Term  Work. 

Candidates  in  mas  subjects  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  shall  be  arranged  in 
the  annual  class  lists  in  three  grades,  A,  B  and  C  ;  the  minimum  for  A 
being  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  marks,  and  for  B  fifty  iier  cent. ;  all 
imder  fifty  per  cent  who  pass  uhall  be  placed  in  C. 

Reports  of  attendance  at  pass  lectures  in  the  first  and  second  years  shall 
be  made  in  aU  departments  except  those  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Science 
and  Physics,  and  marks  for  such  attendance  shall  be  assigned  in  connection 
with  the  May  examinations  as  follows. 

Marks. 
For  attendance  at  four-fifths  and  over    -       -    20 
„  two-thirds  and  over    -        -    13 

„  one-half  and  over       -        -      7 

No  students  attending  less  than  one-half  the  lectui-es  shall  receive  any 
marks  for  attendance. 

Reports  on  term  pass  work  in  the  first  and  Hecond  years  sliall  be  made  in 
all  deparments  except  th<38e  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Science  and  Physic8. 
In  the  department  of  Engliflh  five  essays  at  leaHt  shall  be  i-equired  diuing 
the  session  from  each  student ;  and  the  reports  on  term  work  in  that 
department  shall  be  based  on  the  essays.  In  other  departments  the  report 
on  term  work  shall  be  based  on  those  parts  of  the  work  which  the  professor 
or  lecturer  may  deem  most  appropriate  as  tests  of  [iroficiency.  The 
maximum  number  of  marks  to  be  assi^ed  for  term  work  in  connection 
with  the  May  Examination  shall  be  thirty,  and  no  candidate  earning  less 
than  ten  marks  shall  receive  any  marks  for  term  work. 


Afati'iculatum  Scholarships. 

Through  the  lil>erality  of  several  i>er8ons,  including  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  has  given  the  sumojF  twenty 
thousand  dollars  as  a  fund  for  an  endowment  for  junior  matriculation 
scholarships,  valuable  inducements  are  offered  to  deserving  students 
desiring  to  take  a  course  in  arts  in  the  Provincial  University.  These 
scholarships  vary  in  value  from  25  to  190  dollars.  A  large  numl)er  of 
scholarships,  medals  and  prizes  are  also  awarded  in  the  different  years  of 
the  course. 

University  CoHfije  Fe,es, 

Graduates  in  Arts,  who  have  pursued  the.  undergraduate  coiu*se  in 
University  College,  may  attend  lectures  free  ;  but  this  i)rivilege  does  not 
exempt  them  from  laboratory  and  other  special  fees. 

For  regular  students  in  Arts,  "  a  course  of  lectures  "  means  a  continuous 
com'se  of  instruction  offered  to  matiiculated  students  in  Arts  in  any  one 
year  in  any  subject 

"A  partial  course  of  lectures "  means  any  special  com'se  or  any  sub- 
division, complete  in  itself,  of  a  course  of  lectures  as  above  defined. 

"A  matriculated  student  in  Arts"  means  a  student  who  is  matriculated  in 
the  University,  and  enrolled  in  University  College,  and  whose  name  is 
entei-ed  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

**  An  occasional  student  '*  includes  every  student  not  being  a  matriculated 
student  under  the  above  definition,  in  whose  case  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  is  by  law^  authorised  to  determine  fees  for  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  report  of  the  Council  of  University  College. 

Every  matriculated  student  in  Arts  shall,  on  each  year's  enrolment  in 
University  College,  pay  an  enrolment  fee  according  to  the  following  table, 
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which  fee  shall  include  all  instruction  for  which  fees  are  by  law  cliargeable, 
except  laboratory  supply  charges  and  library  fees  :  — 

Dols. 

First  Year        -  Any  course  or  department  -        -        -  25 

Second  Year    -  Any  course  or  department  -        -        -  -2') 

Third  Year       -  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  -        -  -20 

Natural  Sciences         -        -        -        -  20 

Any  other  course  or  department  -  25 

Fourth  Year     -  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  or  Physics  20 

Biology 15 

Any  other  course  or  department  -  25 

The  annual  enrolment  fee  of  a  matriculated  student  in  Arts,  taking 
under  tlie  regulations  more  than  one  honour  course,  shall  be  25  dollars  only. 

Sf<ttfsficn. 

Dols. 
Value  of  land  reservation  for  building    -         -         -         .         .      478,000 

„        Ihiildings 640,000 

„       Library  books,  ap])aratus,  etc.  -  120,000 

rnmicupied  land 1,000,000 

„       Land  leased      -  -        .  .        .     326,000 

„        Investments      .......  i,O0O,0Or) 

Annual  income        -        - -        -      118,(X)0 

Graduates  in  Arts  (Toronto,  1,660  ;  Victoria,  644)  -        -         -  2,304 
„            Medicine  (Toronto,  ft08 ;  Victoria,  937,  of  whom 

80  are  graduates  in  both)        -        .        .        .  i  ^665 

„            Law  (Toronto,  245  ;  Victoria,  98)       -         -  343 

„            Engineering -  5 

„            Agriculture 33 

„            Dentistry    -        -        - 85 

„            Pharmacy   -----         -         .  22 
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THK    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IX    THK    PROVIXCE 

OF  gUEHEC\ 


[This  itccoaiit  hits  been  cunijfUed  nuiinli/  from  the  "  Meviseil 
SUUtUcs'*  of  the  Province.  Use  hitjs  <t/^o  heen  rtuide  of  ilw 
annu4jd  reports  of  the  Siipf^ru}teHilent  of  Public  IiiHtrariioii  for 
recent  years,  which  have  oesnsvppiieil  to  the  Bminl  of  Education 
by  the  Quebec  Departntent  of  PnhUc  Instraction.] 


Introductoey, 


Among  the  Provinces  of  the  Doiriinion,  Quebec  shares  wiih 
Nova  Sc'olia  the  tlisthit'tion  of  havin^^  twu  Chaiiihersconstitytmg 
its  Parliaiiient.  The  Upper  Chamber  i«  called  the  Le;^nslativu 
Council,  and  the  Lower,  the  Legislative  A.sseniljly.  The  total 
area  of  the  Province  is  347,350  square  miles,  of  which  344,050 
9quai*e  utiles  are  **  land  area." 

t^iiebec  wa8,  of  course,  one  of  the  original  Provinces  of  thi- 
Dominion.  The  original  Act  of  Hi)!  tlivided  i'miada  mto  two 
Provinces,  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  and  Lower  Canada,  nvw 
yuel)ec.  The  present  constitution  of  the  Province  was,  iii  its 
main  outlines,  fixed  by  the  *'  British  North  America  Act "  of 
1867. 

It  is  not  mthout  retuson  that  the  experience  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  cited  as  showing  ho^v'  eoniplotely  a  fusion  may  b3 
ertented  hy  judicious  legislation  between  tvs^o  raees  o\'  diftereiu 
language,  cn>edjand  ideals.  We  need  ni^t  stop  tuestiuiatc  how  far 
tliis  Wdiiilerfid  fusion  of  the  French  and  the  British,  tin*  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  popuUition  has  l>een  the  result  of 
tin*  LHlneational  legislation  iu  parti<Mdar.  It  is  at  least  obvious 
tliat  in  the  three  provinces  of  the  iKnuiuiou  wliere  "  separate  ' 
or  *  dissentient "  schools  are  pro  vi<  led  tor  the  religious  luinority 
m  each  educational  imit  of  the  country,  a  working  arrangeiuent 
has  been  devised  which  recognises  iu  large  measure  the  rfghts  of 
conscience,  at  least  so  far  as  two  broatUy  dislingiushed  types  of 
religious  belief  are  concerned,  while  nrainUiining  eiiective 
Government  control  and  securing  to  every  school,  whether 
sectarian  or  not,  its  nationtd  character 

The  Provinces  wd]i{di  first  succcede4  in  this  were  Ontario. 
Quebec,  and  the  North-west  Territories.  But  in  the  last  case  a 
distinction  must  bo  made ;  for  in  the  Territories  httle  short  of 
half  the  financial  support  of  the  schools  comes  from  the  Oovern- 
ment.  and  it  is  not  until  differences  nf  creed  involve,  or  threaten 
to  invcilve,  soujc  disputable  iucidence  of  local  taxation  that  the 
pixiblem  becomes  i-eally  difficult,  in  OiUaria  atul  (.^fuebec,  on 
the  i>ther  liaud.  the  diffic^idly  of  preserving  rhe  rights*  of  con- 
science to  "  religious  minorities  *'  while  providing  for  the  local 
support  of  all  schools  by  taxation,  could  hardly  Wv^  \i\^^vt\w\/^ 
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itself  ill  a  more  striking  form.  The  educational  systems  of  the 
two  Provinces  should  bo  studied  side  by  side  by  those  who  wish 
to  iuscertjiin  how  this  probleui  of  rcli^dous  t?reeds  as  affecting 
education  has  been  solved.  They  make  an  effeetive  contrast, 
inaKiiineh  as  the  prepoTidenmue  of  Protestauits  in  Ontario  though 
sniiiUer  is  not  less  deeisive  ihau  the  prepunderunee  of  Roman 
Cath^ilies  hi  C^Juebee,  while  in  lM3th  Provhices  the  privilegeij  of  the 
vast  niujority  nre  .secured  to  tlie  dissentient  few.  The  statistics 
of  the  coiisiis  of  iH9\  show  that  in  Ontario  out  of  a  total  p<7pnla' 
tion  of  2,114,320,  ;^58,300  were  Roman  Catholic,  and  1,599,226 
Protestant;  while  in  (Quebec  out  of  a  mpulation  of  1,488,535, 
I75.(i80  were  Protestant,  and  1/21*1,709  Roman  Catholic.^ 

Tlie  Regulations  which  fallow  in  this  Report  scarcely  need  aL^ 
introchictory  comment,  since  the  rorjnt.s  of  school  law  is 
atlniiraltly  cleiu\  On  the  other  hand,  the  task  of  al>stmctin}j^  what 
follows  may  Ix'  jnstitied  on  the  gromid  that  much  iinnecessjiry 
and  vminterasting  detail  has  thus  been  omitted,  and  that  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  main  features  of  the  system  will  be  gathered 
from  a  study  of  it  than  from  reading  tlirough  the  Rovisocl 
^Statutes  of  tlie  Province  in  their  entirety. 

It  may  be  as  welb  however,  U)  ilraw  special  attx»ntioii  to  one  or 
two  points.  All  pei'sons  elected  to  serve  on  the  local  authorities 
for  schools,  except  Roman  t^athohc  and  ProtesUuit  clergymen, 
ar(i  obliged  to  accept  offittr.  The  relations  and  the  differences 
hetw^een  school  commissioners  and  scIkkjI  trustees  will  be  clearly 
cTiough  ox[)Iained  in  what  follow^s,  hut  it  must  Ix*  pointe<l  out 
here  that  any  powers  given  to,  or  any  obligations  imposcMl  upon, 
school  commissioners  apply  also  to  trustees  of  separate  schools 
in  reference  to  the  schools  and  school  districts  under  their  control. 
Special  attention  n^ay  be  calletl  to  the  provision  giving  jiower  to 
st*hfK>l  coujmissiont*rs  {ij\,  the  local  authority  for  the  schools  of 
the  religious  majority  in  the  ediuational  lunt  of  the  system)  to 
grant  annually  a  f^^rtain  sum  to  school  trustees  in  tlicir  munici- 
pality {ij.,  the  loeal  atuhority  for  the  schools  of  the  religious 
fninority  in  the  same  unit)  in  respect  of  those  children  whose 
parents  piy  taxes  to  the  school  commissioners  though  they  send 
thi*ir  fliddren  t4:>  the  dissentient  schools. 

E(pially  notewortliy  arc  the  tinancial  rcgnlations  restricting 
the  levying  ot  taxes  on  corporations  or  im  orjmrated  c<nupanies» 
inchiding  religious,  chariudile,  or  edui^ational  institutions.  The 
Uix  naiy  be  imjiosed  on  such  institutions  only  by  the  School 
Corporation  (wfiethcr  of  connnissioners  or  of  tniste^s)  of  the 
S[ime  religious  faith  as  is  held  in  the  institution :  and  must, 
when  collected,  l>e  ajjplied  to  the  exclusive  bcnctit  of  that 
i*eUgious  majority  or  religious  minority,  iis  the  cjise  may  be.  It 
should  also  tx*  noted  that,  while  the  Superintendent  is  ex  oMcio 
a   member  of  both    the    ProtcstarU    and   the  Roman   Catholic 
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*  TIjc  oaly  difl'ereiice  of  ei'eecl  recocBiaed  ia  the  ediicfttional  law  of  either 
Pro\'iiice  is  that  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Pmtestant.  The  Protectant 
C  iiurcheti  itickided  ia  the  censns  arc  Chart h  <jf  Knglanri,  l^-^^byterian, 
Methochi*t,  and  Baptist.  In  t)utttriu  th(.*  MethodiJ^t  is  tlie  largest  Protestaat 
Coinmunion,  and  in  Quebec  the  Church  uf  England* 
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Committees  of  tlio  Council  of  Public  IiiHtrnctit»n,  he  is  ontitlod 
to  vote  only  in  the  Committee  to  which  he,  by  religion,  belonps. 
The  punctual  payment  of  the  teaehern'  ^^alaries  every  six  months 
figures  among  the  conditions  to  be  fiiltillefl  before  a  Government 
grant  e^n  be  received ;  and  the  elasticity  of  the  provisions  h  well 
exemplified  in  the  exemption  from  tftxet*  of  poor  nmnici{jalities 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  **  done  their  best  *'  to  fulfil  all  the 
necessary  conditions. 

Attention  may  also  he  drawn  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  financial  administration  of  the  schools — the  **  dollar 
for  dollar  principle/*  The  wide  power  given  to  the  local 
authorities  in  the  anpliaition  of  Government  gi'nnts  is  also 
notable.  The  School  Corporation  ran  either  tiistribute  the 
money  to  the  schools  under  it  in  proportit)n  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  (seven  to  fourtcnin  years)  capable  of 
attending  school  in  each  district:  or  it  may  make  a  common 
fund  from  which  teacliors'  salaries  antl  all  other  expenses  of  the 
schools  are  paid  By  this  methfxl,  given  a  well-constitutfid 
school  corporation,  an  elasticity  is  inlroduced  that  may  often 
prevent  that  objt-(*tional>lefe^xture  of  educational  systems  tamiliar 
to  any  student  of  them — the  //cy//^  fh'Mty/t>>HHH  AvernI  of  the 
necessitous  school  whose  grant  from  Government  decreases 
almost  in  proportion  to  its  need  ol  assisUmee, 

Tlie  protection  aflbrded  to  teachers  by  the  Regulations  will 
be  frequently  noticed  in  what  follows,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  their  dismissal  and  the  term  of  their  tenure. 

L— Central  Administhatiun. 

The  titular  and,  in  many  respects,  actual  head  of  the  educa*  Lwitenaw 
tiaual  system  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  '*  the  Lieutenant- ^^^®'^*'*"* 
Governor  in  Council"     He  afyioints  the  Superintendent  and  the 
ofiicers  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  Deparlnn^nt  of  Instruction  is  Department 
distinct  from  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.     The  Depart-  ftud Council. 
ment    is    in    reality    the    stati*  of    the    Superintendent;*    the 
Council  is  the  b(»dy  responsil^le  for  all  iuiportant  rhangcs  in  the 
method  of  pruviding  public  education,  and  has,  witliin  the  Uniits 
set  by  statute  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  fidl  p 
all  schools. 
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power  to  control  tlie  management  of 


The  Superintendent  (with  the  L>epartment  under  him)  is  Superin- 
sutiordinate  to  the  Council  in  all  matters  not  expressly  u.ssigned  **'i'^«iit. 
to  hiuL  Such  at  least  is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  system, 
tliough  it  is  nt»t  actually  statetl  in  the  Statutes.  The  Super- 
intendent is  required  to  enforce  regulations  made  by  the  Council 
and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 


*  In  the  JH^houl  yt'ar  l8Ji7-8  the  L)c|jitrtfu«-»iit  cua-nii^tod  of  tln^  SuiJcintUtMi- 
deot,  a  French  8ecretary,  aa  En^h^h  Secretary,  a  S[icfirtl  ()th«'ei  ami 
Ajs^iMant  Secretary,  Curator  of  Museum,  Accountant,  A^si.•^tant  A<  countant 
lUld  Clerk  of  Stati>^tici^,  Clerk  of  Recordsv  Lil»rarian  and  Clerk  of  French 
Corre^pmdenee,  Clerk  of  Accounts,  Clerk  of  English  Coire8ix)ndence 
Assistant  Book-keeper,  four  ordinary  Clerks,  and  three  Mefisengers. 
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nmitieea.       ^^^'  ^^^  practical  purposes  each  ot  the  two  Cominittoos  of  the 
Couneil   has   the   same   statu tor>^  jK)wers  in  regard  to  matters 

tspociallv  itnucruing  eflueation  ot  its  own  religious  faith  as  the 
Council  which  those  two  ConnniUees  together  conipose  has  in 
B  regard  to  itll  matters  not  specially  concerning  one  or  thr  other 

^  of  them.     These  Couuiiittees  iire  calknl  the  Bonum  Catholit*  and 

the  Prot43stJint  Committees. 
ifimtioij  This  is  |>erhaps  the  most  tlistinctive  featuit*  of  ihe  educa- 
tional system;  and  the  religious  division,  which  thu.s  l)egins  with 
the  central  autliority,  will  he  met  with  in  almost  every  detail  o^ 
the  h>cal  administmtion,  Tlu?  I'uhlic  S<*hoiils  uf  the  Province 
are  classiHed  as  Roman  Catliolic  or  as  Protestant  schools  ;  and  no 
Pulilic  School  exists  which  is  not  ideutitied  with  one  or  the  oth(*r 
of  these  i-ehgious  chusses. 

ITie  phrast*  used  in  the  St^itntes  is  "religious  faith,'  nol  re- 
ligious denomination;  hut  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  division  is  in  reality  an  arbitrary  oih\  Foi'  the  purposes  of 
ethication,  adl  those  ]>ersons  who  are  not  inemlK»i*s  nf  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  l»y  sUitute  declared  to  he  Protestants;  and 
every  school  must,  hv  statute,  have  a  religious  eharacUn*  and 
religious  instruction  corresiMniding  with  tme  or  the  other  of 
these  divisions. 

In  viewnf  the  ditKculties  that  have  Ijeen  experienced  clst.'where 
in  elementary  education  it  would  lie  instructive  to  kiiow  whnt 
compromise  fias  l>een  devised  by  the  three  or  four  joaui  religious 
interest,s  that  together  compose  the  Protestant  Conjmittee,  and 
how  far  that  compromise  has  been  found  to  satisfy  each  of  the 

Sarties  to  it  I  nder  such  a  system  nmch  would  evidently 
epend  *m  the  nature  of  the  compromise  devised  in  practice  by 
the  representatives  of  the  various  types  of  belief  found  in  the 
Protestant  Churches.  Experience  elsewhere  shows  that  on 
many  important  questions  there  is  not  always  identity  of  positive 
religiotis  conviction  among  those  who,  in  contradistinction  to 
Roman  Catholics,  are  called  Protesljint.  The  official  documents 
lio  not  show  what  is  the  nature  of  the  <Nimpromisc  arrived  at. 
Xo  information  is  available  on  this  point,  and  it  is  thereroiv 
useless  to  speculate  on  the  nature  ot  the  religious  instruction 
given  in  pubhc  schools  under  the  central  control  of  the 
Protestjint  Ct^mmittee. 


Athm 


iL  The  Coiuwil  of  PaUie  InMimctUm  nuf^  ila  (^pmutlfOt'^s, 

The  Counerl  <>f  PuUie  Ins.ntctinn,  tlicu.  is  ctnup*»scd  f»f 
I\U}i(*nt  (Atjfnjfif'  and  ProffM^ntt  mr  jubers.  and  is  ilivided  itito 
two  Onnviittee'^,  the  one  consisting  of  the  Kornan  Catholic  and 
the  other  of  the  Protesttint  members.  The  Stiperintendent  is  a 
mend>er  of  the  CiMmcih  and,  fX  offirio,  the  chairman  of  it  ;♦  hut, 
while  he  is  c.r  ofHria  a  mendjer  of  each  of  tlie  ( 'onnnittees,  he  is 
entitkKl  to  vote  only  in  the  Committee  to  whi<^h  he,  by  religion, 


*  Til  the  ca«e  of  the  aW^nre  or  .niokiics^  of  the  8iU'<^i"i"ttiKlciiL  thi; 
(Vmiicil  ain>uintp  one  ol  it,s  members  iircdent  to  act  a5  i*li44irm**ii  i»t  the 
meeting. 
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belongs.  Thus,  like  every  school  corporation  (local  authority  for 
public  education  in  all  grades),  every  teacher,  and  nearly  all 
officials  connected  with  education,  the  Superintendent  must 
be  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  classes  of  religious 
faith  into  which  the  Province  is  divided  for  educational  purposes. 
The  position  of  the  Superintendent  is,  however,  exceptional, 
inasmuch  as  he  alone  is  directly  concerned  with  both  divisions 
of  the  system  and  is  the  only  member  of  both  Committees  of  the 
Central  Authority. 

The  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Council  (i.e.,  the  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee)  are  the  folio wmg : — 

(1.)  The  Bishops,  ordinaires,  or  administrators  oi  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  and  apostolic  vicariates,  situated  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  Province  :  ex-officio  inenrJjcrs. 

(2.)  An  equal  number  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council:   appointed  members. 

The  constitution  of  the  Protestant  Committee  is  not  so 
carefully  delined  by  statute  It  consists  of  "a  number  of 
Protestant  members,  equal  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
members  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
who  are  appointed  in  the  same  manner."  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  direcilv  appoints  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee and  exactly  half  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee. 

There  is  thus  no  statutory  definition  of  the  degree  in  which 
one  or  other  of  the  various  types  of  Protestant  belief  shall 
be  represented  on  the  Protestant  Committee. 

Those  members  of  the  Council  who  are  appointed  as  such 
hold  office  during  pleasure.  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
they  are  subject  to  the  lawful  orders  and  directions  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.* 

The  two  secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
are  joint  secretaries  of  the  Council.  They  enter  its  proceedings 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  procure  maps,  books,  stationery, 
etc.,  as  directed,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Council.f  The 
expenses  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Council  are 
defrayed  and  accounted  for  by  the  Superintendent  as  part 
of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Puolic 
Instruction. 

The  Superintendent  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  Special 
at  any  time  with  due  notice.  Each  Committee  holds  its  meetings  MeetingF. 
separately  and  nmy  fix  their  number. 

The  secreUry  of  each  Committee  keeps  a  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  conducts  its  correspondence.  He  deposits  the 
record  of  proceedings,  the  correspondence,  and  all  other  aocuments 
among  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

*  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  ex-officio  Roman  Catholic  members  are 
responsible  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  not  ;  nor  to  whom  they  are 
responsible  if  not  to  him.    Nothing  is  said  of  their  resignation  or  removal. 

t  It  is  not  provided  that  one  of  these  two  secretaries  to  the  Denartment 
nhould  be  a  Konian  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant.  They  are 
secretaries  to  tlie  whole  council  ;  each  C'cmimittee  has,  besides,  its 
own  secretary 
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After  notice,  given  at  least  eight  days  in  advance,  special 
meetings  of  either  Committee  may  be  convened  by  the  chaurman 
or  by  the  Superintendent,  and  special  meetings  of  either  Com- 
mittee must  oe  so  convened  if  two  or  more  members  of  either 
Committee  make  written  request  for  it. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  or  either  of  the  Com- 
mittees may  require  the  Superintendent  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  and  of  each  Committee  has,  on 

all  questions  in  which  the  votes  are  equal,  a  second  and  casting 

vote.     The  Council  and  each  of  its  Committees  may  appoint 

sub-committees  (or  one  or  two  delegates)  for  the  consideration 

of    any    matters    submitted    to    them.       Sub-committees    (or 

delegates)  report  their  proceedings   to   the  Council  or  to  the 

Committee  by  which  they  were  appointed. 

fower^  of  The  powers  of  the  Coimcil  and  its  Committees  are  defined  by 

Council  and    ^yv^q  clauses  which  it  may  be  Jis  well  to  give  in  full.     (Quebec 

Committeea,  jj^^j^^^  Statutes,  1910  and  1911.) 

(1.)  *'  The  matters  and  things  which  by  law  belong  to  the 
Council  shall  be  referred  to  it,  in  so  far  as  they  shall  specially 
affect  the  interests  of  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
education,  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  whole  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  on  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction." 

(2.)  "  Everything  within  the  scope  of  the  functions  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which  specially  concerns  the 
schools  and  public  instruction  generally  of  Roman  Catholics, 
shall  be  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Committee  of  the  Council.  In  the  same  manner  everything 
within  the  scope  of  such  fimctions,  which  specially  concerns  the 
schools  and  public  instruction  generally  of  Protestants,  shall  be 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  Committee." 

Except  in  so  far  as  these  two  clauses  may  be  held  to  assign 
certiiin  matters  to  one  or  other  of  the  Committees,  the  powers 
of  the  ('Ouncil  as  a  whole  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  To  fix  the  lime  of  their  meetings  and  the  mode  of 
})roceeding. 

(2.)  To  make  regulations  respecting  normal  schools. 

(3.)  To  make,  from  time  to  time,  regulations  for  the  organi- 
sation, government,  and  discipline  of  public  schools,*  and  for 
the  classification  of  schools  and  teachers. 

(4.)  To  select  and  cause  to  be  published  text-books,  maps,  and 
globes,  to  be  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  m  the 
elementary  schools,  model  scthools,  and  academies  under  the 
control  of  school  commissioners  or  trustees  (powers  are  reserved 
to  the  two  Committees  in  respect  of  text-books,  and  a  special 

*  This  covers  ))raeticiilly  all  the  elementary,  and  much  of  the  secondary, 
education  of  the  Province.  "Model  Schools"  and  "Academies"  are  of 
course  public  schools. 
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provision  secures  to  the  aire  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  the 
exclusive  right  of  selecting  the  books  having  reference  to 
religion  and  morals  for  the  use  of  pupils  of*  his  religion). 

(5.)  To  acQuiro  the  copyright  of  books,  maps,  pieces  of  music, 
and  other  publications  made  under  their  direction. 

(6.)  To  cause  to  be  inserted  by  the  Superintendent,  in  a  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  names  and  grades  and  classes  of 
all  teachers  who  have  received  diplomas  from  the  Boards  of 
Examinei-s  ;  and  also,  the  names  of  all  teachers  who,  after  going 
through  the  regidar  course  of  instruction  in  any  normal  school, 
have  received  diplomas  from  the  Superintendent. 

There  is  one  special  provision  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  Special  d« 
each  of  the  Committees  :—  l^h'coZ 

(L)  The  members  of  the  Protestant  Connnittee  may  associate  mittee. 
with  themselves  five  pei-sons  to  assist  them  in  their  labours,  who 
shall  not  form  piirt  of  the  C'ouncil  of  Public   Instruction,  but 
shall  have,  in  the  Protestant  Committee,  the  saime  })owers  as  the 
ordinary-  members  of  that  Committee*. 

(iL)  Each  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Vicar  Apostolic,  or 
administrator  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Uioi^ese,  may  appoint  a 
delegate  to  represent  him  at  the  meetings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Committee,  it  he  is  unable  to  l)e  present  through  illness  or 
absence  from  the  Province.  The  delegate  has  at  the  meetings 
all  the  rights  of  the  person  appointing  him. 

This  last  regidation  in  regard  to  certain  Roman  Catholic 
members  applies  also  to  meetings  of  the  whole  Coimcil,  but 
there  is  no  such  provision  for  ProtesUmt  members  in  respect 
of  the  meetings  either  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Protestant 
Committee. 

Special  provisions  in  regard  to  the  |X)wei*s  of  the  Connnittees 
over  Boards  of  Examiners,  to  cancel  teachers'  diplomas,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  School  Inspectors,  will  be  found 
below. 

Each  Committee  prcpiuvs  and  revises  from  time  to  time  Text-lo^  k: 
a  list  of  text-books,  maps,  globes,  models,  and  other  articles 
for  use  in  the  schools.  Tlie  list  of  authorised  text-books  is 
revised  once  in  every  four  years,  and  the  changes  made  in  it 
are  published  by  the  Superintendent  in  the  Qufhec  Oj^c'uil 
Oazette.  A  text-book  excluded  from  the  revised  list  cannot  be 
withdrawn  from  use  until  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the 
revision. 

The  Superintendent  retains  the  grant  of  any  municipality 
which  allows  text-books,  not  entered  on  the  authorised  list,  to 
be  used  in  its  schools. 

All  text- books  entered  on  the  list  may  become  the  property  ot 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  consideration  of  an  indemnity  to  the  pro- 
prietors to  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  Any 
contestation  as  to  the  amount  of  indemnity  must  be  rcferre<l  to 
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three  arbitrators  appointed,  one  by  the  Superintendent,  another 
by  the  owner  of  the  work,  and  the  tliird  by  the  two  first  arbitrators. 
The  award  of  these  arbitrators  is  final. 

Every  person  has  the  rij^ht  to  print,  pobUsh^untlsull  the  works 
entered*  on  the  Hst  (i.e.,  the  property  of  cither  of  the  ConiHiittees) 
by  j>ayinjjf  every  five  yo^irs  a  sum  of  ten  dollars  (£"1)  for  each 
work.  The  foriu,  paper,  type,  and  binding  of  such  books  are 
duteruiiued  by  the  Superintendent.  In  case  any  abuse  arises 
from  a  conibioatiou  of  booksellei's  to  raise  the  price  of  text-books, 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  may  fix  a  maxinuim 
price  for  such  works. 

School  Inspectors,  professors,  directors  and  principals  ot 
normal  sclioots,  the  secretaries  and  the  niembei"s  of  boai*ds  of 
examiners,  are  a pjM minted  or  removed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council,  on  the  recoiuuiendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Pn>testant  Coiumittt^e,  according  as  such  appointments  or 
removals  concern  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  schools. 

The  Roman  ('atholic  or  Protestant  C^jnnnittee  may  cause 
imiuirics  to  be  made  into  all  rpiestionR  cc»ncerning  piibli(^  instrtic- 
tion  whicli  come  respectively  under  their  control 

Whenever  the  pci*sons  interested  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Siipi>riutendent  have  no  recourse  betbre  the  Courts,  an  appeal  lies 
liV  summary  |»etilir»n  (except,  of  course,  when  the  law  declares 
tlie  decision  of  the  Superinteutlent  to  bo  final)  to  the  Coimcil  of 
Public  Instrtirtion  or  to  one  of  its  Couunittces,  In  easels  where 
the  decision  of  the  Superiatcudent  refers  to  a  difficulty  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  appeal  lies  to  the  Council 
of  Public  Instrut'tion.  In  cases  of  a  dllhculty  lietween  persons 
of  the  same  religious  faitli,  the  appeal  is  withhi  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  which  represents  that  fixith. 

Each  of  the  Committees  juay  receive  by  donation,  lej^acy,  or 
otherwise,  by  gratuitous  title  money  or  other  property;  and 
may  dispose  of  the  same,  in  its  discretion,  for  the  purposes  of 
cducaliun.  In  resjject  of  property  so  acquired,  each  Committee 
has  all  the  powers  oi  a  c«>rporation.  Should  any  j>erson  make  a 
legacy  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  witliout  stating  the 
Conmiittee  for  whicb  he  designed  it,  the  k*gacy  lK4ougs  to  the 
Conniiittee  of  the  faith  to  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death*  the 
testator  lielougcd.  If  the  testjitor  belongetl  neither  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  nor  to  the  Protestant  fViitli,  the  lega<'y  is  divided 
tx^twern  the  two  Committees,  in  the  pro[H*rti<jn  of  the  Ki>irian 
Catholic  and  Protestant  populations  of  the  Province. 

The  sums  of  monoygrantr'tl  to  Rouian  Catholics,  or  Protestants, 
for  educational  purposes  aud  not  expended,  remain  at  the  credit 
and  disposal  of  the  Committee  whicn  hfld  the  control  of  them. 

The  Lieutenuul-Goveruor  in  Council  may.  on  the  reeom- 
mciidafiori  i>f'  the  (Viumil  of  Publir  Instruftioti,  or  nu  the  report 
of  the  Supt'rintend*.'iit.  make  and  promulgate  n^gulations  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  ytdnud  (rItihilioHs, nnd  mav  appoint 
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one  or  more  commissioners  fur  that  purpose,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  obey  the  instructioiLs  given  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council. 


k  The  Swperiniendmii  of  Pnhlic  Instruction  avd  his  ntaff. 

The  Sunerintendfut  is  appointed  l)y  the  Lieutenant-GoTcnior  ^^p***** 
in  Council     He  holds  otlico  during  nletusure,  and  must  give  a  pofStion. 
security  to  the  sum  of  $8,000.     His  salary  is  !S4,000  per  annum. 

The  Snperintendent,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  is  bound 
to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion or  with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Committee.  He  is  (\x  officio  president  of  the  Council,  meuiber  of 
each  of  the  Committees  (though  entitled  to  vote  only  in  the 
Committee  of  his  own  religious  laith),  \nsitor-genera!  of  all  public 
schools,  and  meuiber  of  the  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
(wlio  control  the  teaching  of  drawing).  He  compiles  and 
publishes  statistics  and  mfomiatiun  respecting  educational 
mstitutions,  public  lil»raries,  and  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific 
societies,  and,  in  general,  res(>eeting  all  subjects  connected 
with  literary  and  intellectual  progress.  Every  ye^ir  he  draws  up, 
in  accordance  wth  the  directions  of  the  Council  or  of  its 
Committees, a  detailed  statement  of  the  sunjs  required  for  public 
educatitm,  and  subnu*ts  this  statement  to  the  Government,  He 
has  power  to  hold  inquiries,  to  sununon  before  him  and 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses  or  parties  in  all  difficulties  which 
may  arise  in  reference  to  schools  or  school -houses.  He  may  also 
delegate  this  power  to  hold  inquiries  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
Department  or  to  school  inspectors,  \^^len  tlie  investigation  is 
held  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  ratepayers,  the  Superintendent 
may  require  the  person  who  applies  for  it  to  deposit  an  amoimt 
sufficient  to  ctner  the  expenses. 

The  Superiutondent  is  the  depository  of  all  documents 
respecting  niattcrs  under  the  control  of  the  Defmrtment  of  Public 
Instrut'lioTi,  nm]  may  di^liver  copies  or  extracts  tln^reof,  in 
consideratiou  of  a  rcinuiK^nitiou  fixed  by  rbe  Lieutenant- 
Govonior  in  Council 

The  secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Puljlicr  Instruction  who  Secrctarie«. 
may  be  appointed  for  the  administration  of  the  educational  laws 
are  deputy-heads  of  the  Department  and  act  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent,  they  may  suspend  any 
©nn>loy^  of  the  DepartuKntt  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  obey 
then*  orders.  The  Superintendent  may  delegate  to  one  of  the 
secreUtries  uf  the  Department  all  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by 
law,  if  he  be  absent  from  the  Province. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Superint-enclent : —  Special 

1.  To  receive  from   the  [Provincial  Treat^urer,  in  addition  to  Superin- 
he  amounts  appropriated  for  superior  education,  all  sums  oftendent 
money  appropriated  for  public  school  purposes,  and  to  chstribute 
them  among   the  School    Commis^sioners  and   Trustees  of  the  i 
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uiuiiiciDtiliuos  ill  propurtioii  l(»  iheir  population  as  ascertained 
by  the  last  census , 

2,  To  prepare  aiirl  cause  to  hv  printtHl  recoraoiendatiouR  and 
advice  on  the  management  of  snhools  for  the  School  Commis- 
sioners and  Trnstcei^,  and  for  the  Secretary-Treasurers  and 
teachers : 

3.  To  kc(»|j  corroct  kjuks  and  distinct  Hchotluley  of  all  the 
marters  under  his  snporintendence,  so  that  information  may  l^e 
promotiy  obtained  iiy  the  Govoniment,  the  Le^slatnre,  or"  the 
school  AHsitors; 

4.  To  exannue  and  control  the  accounts  of  alt  persons,  cor 
porationy,  and  associations  accourilable  for  any  puhHc!  moneys 
appropriated  jukI  distributed  imder  the  laws  relatiii|^  lo  schools, 
and  to  report  whether  they  arc /«>/*(!  AW/' applied  for  the  pur|X)st*s 
for  which  they  were  granted ; 

5,  To  lay  annually  hufr>re  the  Legislature  a  detailed  report  of 
the  actual  state  of  echication  during  the  period  to  whieh  the 
report  relates ;  and 

fi.  To  state  in  the  yearly  report  to  the  Legislature  wh^t  he  has 
done  with  the  amounts  voted  for  education  during  the  period 
covered  by  it. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  if  he  sees  tit,  assign 
to  the  Superintendent  certain  other  duties.  He  tnay  requure 
hiin  to  ettect  the  establishment  of  art,  literary,  or  scientific 
societies,  and  of  libraries,  museums,  and  picture  galleries, 
whether  these  be  establislied  by  such  societies  or  by  the 
GovL^rnment,  or  by  institutions  receiving  Government  aid  The 
Sujx^riritentlent  ilimv  be  reijnircd  to  encourage  competitions  and 
examinations,  and  the  distribution  of  diplomas,  medals,  or  other 
marks  of  distinction  for  artistic,  literary,  or  scientifie  work,  or  to 
establish  schools  for  adults  and  instruction  for  w»*rkmon  and 
artisfuis.  In  tact,  all  which  in  general  concenis  the  sup]>ori  and 
ent*ouragement  of  arts,  letters,  and  sinence,  and  the  flistnbution 
of  the  funds  voted  for  those  purpusci^  by  the  Lc*gislature,  may  be 
entrusted  to  the  Superintendent  as  one  of  his  special  duties,  if 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  so  desires. 


II.  — LucAL  Admikistration. 

Sohonl  Muni.  Tlie  Local  Authorities  for  Fuhli<*  Instruction  in  the  Province 
jiipftlitii^t.  j^Y^  calkHl  "Schotd  Corporations  '  ;  and  the  local  area^  controllefl 
by  them  for  school  purposes  are  i-alled  '  Seliool  Alunic-ipalities." 

in  the  constitution  of  the  Lociil  Anthoritii\s,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  due  regani  is  jmid  ttj  the  rights  of  what  are  called  the 
f*digioiiM  vuijordy  and  the  relkpon^  niinorifif ;  but  for  the 
purposas  of  Public  Schools  only  the  two  main  divisions  oi 
Christian  communions,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  ai'e 
recognised. 

The  Ratepayers  of  any  municipality  or  district  are  defined  as 
the  proprietors,  lessees,  occupants,  inhabitants,  or  others,  who,  by 
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reason   nf  tlic    taxable   pnjperties    they    own   or   occupy    in    a 
iriuiiieipality  or  district,  are  liable  for  tho   payment   of'  schr>ol 

Till)  term  •\schfml  Tniniicipality  "  properly  Tne^^ns  '*any  territory 
creotox^l  into  a  nninic'ipuHty  for  tlic  supporl  of  sch(»ol.s  utifler  th<* 
rontrol  of  school  (•ommissionei-s  or  sdiocil  truslLrs;"  and  tho 
tenn  '*  school  coqKjratioii  **  means  inditierenlly  a  oorpomtion 
either  of  school  commissioners  or  of  school  tfostees,  connrn's- 
sinncrs  being  responiiible  for  tho  schools  of  the  majority  and 
trusteeti  for  the  schools  of  the  disstnitient  minority. 

For  school  pur  posers,  then,  the  Province  is  ilividod  into 
•'  nmnicipalilies/  To  the  Knglish  n:^ader  this  term  is  apt  ro 
he  misleading.  It  does  not  iniply  in  Jiiiy  sense  what  wo  shi)uld 
underst4ind  liy  a  mimicipal  or^^inisaiion.  h  h  in  reality  more 
like  the  "  school  distrita  "  of  the  North*  V\^\st  TeiTit-ories  or  British 
Columbia,  thoii^di  in  Quctx'c  that  expivsjsion  is  /ipnroprinlcd  to 
the  smaller  educational  units  which  constitute  a  *'  sritool  nnuuci^ 
pility."  The  wonl  "nnmicipality  "  does  not  imply  the  oxisteiice 
of  a  city  nor  necessfirily  even  nf  ;i  tomi  within  iti  limits,  h  is^ 
in  fact,  merely  an  area  bearing  to  the  smaller  areas  ("Rchool 
districts  ")  a  relation  siiuilar  to  Uiat  betwei'n  a  **  city  district  **  and 
a  "city  ward  '  elsewliere,  or,  more  nearly  still,  to  the  relation 
between  an  itmtmlimemeiif  anil  the  vtmimunfus  of  which  it 
consists  in  Frantic. 

Once  this  miscom^epLion  is  removed,  the  local  administration 
of  education  in  the  Province  may  be  imderstood  without  nuich 
difliculty 

If  on  a<'(*ount  of  the  **  erection"  of  new  iuunicipalitie.s»  the  Abolition 
nnmiciniility  froiu  which  they  are  detached  ceases  to  exist,  or  if 
a  school  rruuiii'ipality  is  aholLshed  and  its  temtory  amiexed  to  a 
neighlKjnring  nnmicipality  by  the  annexation  or  uniting  toj^ether 
of  two  or  more  nuuiicipal  corporations,  the  Stiperintendent  must 
inquire  into  the  state  of  aftairs  of  the  f>ld  uuinicipality  either 
personally  or  by  a  school  inspector  or  by  any  other  person 
specially  anpointod  by  him  for  tnat  piu^jKise.  This  inquiry  nuist 
m  midertaKcn  within  the  tliree  months  following  the  aLMilition 
and  annexation,  and  must  be  directed  tt>wards  ascert^xining  what 
are  tho  resources  of,  and  the  oiit.standing  claims  against,  the 
municipdity  within  the  limits  of  which  the  abolished  muncipality 
was  situatea.  At  the  inquiry  the  nnmicipalities  concerned  are 
represented,  and  notice  ot  time  and  place  must  be  given  t<»  the 
connnissi oners  or  trustees,  as  the  cfise  may  be.  The  report  of  the 
examination  is  made  to  the  Superintendent,  who,  after  hearing 
the  representations  of  all  parties  ctmcerned,  gives  a  final  decision 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal 

It  would  be  luinecessjiry  to  give  in  deUiil  the  regulations  that 
determine  the  atlah*s  of  school  munieipalities  during  the  Interim 
period  that  must  usually  follow  such  a  reailjustment  (see  §  §  1977- 
1980,  Revised  Statutes).  The  Superintendent  in  his'  award 
on  the  enquiry  above  described,  may  ortler  that  the  new  nujiiici- 
pality  shall  have  the  right  to  levy  upon  the  forritor}^  from  which 
jt  has  been  detached,  or  upon   the  abolished   muniei^Ux.^ ,  ^ 
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special  tax  in  addition  to  the  ordiimry  school  tax  during  one  of 
more  years. 

It  has  already  been  poiiifcetl  out  thjit  a  school  niiuiicipality 
consists  of  smaller  nniLs,  the  school  districts.  Here,  again, 
a  student  of  i'anadian  edurmtion  may  easily  he  misled.  In  the 
North-Wf\sf  Tcrrilories  iiTid  in  British  Cohimhia  the  \ocn\  edtica- 
lionul  anthnrity  is  eallcd  a  school  distnct.  In  Quebec  tho 
HUthorily  that  deals  locally  with  ethiculion  in  a  direct  manner 
is  the  school  corporation  ol  commissi oticrs  nr  trustees  elected 
for  any  school  mimicipality. 

In  every  municipality,  village,  town,  and  cit\'  of  the  Pro- 
vince, one  or  more  public  schools  for  the  elemenUir}- 
instruction  of  youth  must  be  held,  imder  the  control  of  nchwl 
eomvit^sionem,  or,  in  the  ^veni  of  d i'S.senti(*nf  HrhooU  being  estab- 
lished, under  the  control  of  .^clwol  truMeeK  The  inhabitants  of 
any  city,  town,  or  village  municipality,  are  subjecrt  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school  eomraissioners  nr  trustees  elected  for 
the  mimieijmlity  of  which  the  city,  town,  or  villaL^e  forms  part, 
and  have  tne  right  of  voting  at  tln^  election  of  such  scbool  com- 
missioners or  trustees. 

By  the  original  Act  establishing  school  municipalities  all  exist- 
ing municipatities  were  constituted  as  school  municipalities  It 
was,  however,  reserved  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to 
alter  the  limits  of  existing  municipalities  for  school  purposes,  to 
subdivide  them  and  to  erect  new  ones.  This  power  may  not  be 
exercised  wit  bout  due  notice  given  in  a  prescribed  munner  that 
will  ensure  the  utmost  publicity ;  nor  can  alterations  or  subdivi- 
sions be  made  until  the  school  corporations  affected  by  them 
have  been  notified,  and  their  representations  on  the  subject  care- 
fidly  considered.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may 
provide  that  the  changes  so  made  shall  apply  to  the  religious 
lufijority  onlv.  or  to  the  religious  minority  only,  as  the  case  may 
require,  of  the  school  municipalifies  affected  by  such  changes 
(Statute  of  IHflO). 

The  schiDol  coiunussioners  or  trustees  divide  the  school 
municipality  into  school  distncts.  The  limits  assigned  by  them 
to  e^ich  district  must  be  entered  in  the  register  of  their  procc:«ed- 
ings.  They  may  also,  in  their  discretion,  alter  the  limits  of 
districts  already  existing,  and  erect  new  ones  to  suit  local 
circumstJinces,  But  no  school  district  may  exceed  five  mik\s  in 
length  or  breadtL  The  school  comnitssioners  or  trustees  must 
pro\nde  that  there  be  a  school  in  etich  district,  in  id,  when  it  is 
exjx^dient,  they  may  unite  two  or  more  district's  for  the  sntne 
school,  and  again  separate  I  hem.  Notice  of  such  union  or 
separation  of  districts  must  t»e  given  to  the  superintendent 

The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  oi  any  incorporated 
town  or  village,  which  has  been  erected  into  a  scpirate  school 
municipality,  need  not  divide  such  school  municipahty  into 
school  districts.  They  may  even  annul  such  a  di\nsion  if  it 
bn s  at ntiii \y  bee n  n\n *  1  e. 

The  point  of  this  rogidation  woidd   seem  to  lie  in   the  fact 
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that  it  is  often  canvenicnt  to  treat  a  town  or  vilUige  of  any 
considerable  proportious  as  an  edumtional  unit  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

No  section  of  territory  under  the  school  municipality  may  be 
erected  by  commissioners  or  trustees  into  a  sdiool  district, 
unless  it  contains  at  least  twenty  children  over  five  and  under 
sixteen  vears  of  age.  It  is,  however,  provided  that  one  of  the 
school  districts  under  any  school  corporation  (commissioners  or 
trustees)  may  contain  a  smaller  number  of  children  of  school* 
I  age. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  indicate  the  ditierence  between  tho  Dissentient 
functions  of  school  commissiouers  and  school  trustee  (Article  ^*^,J*^*j^^~f 
1985).  _       ,  Dii*s©nt." 

If,  in  any  nnmicipality.  the  re<<ulation8  and  arrangements 
made  l)y  the  school  eonmiissionors  for  the  management  of  any 
school,    are  not  agreeable  to  any  number  whatever  of  the  nrti- 

Erietors,  occupants,  tenants,  or  ratepa^'ers,  professing  a  religious 
Lith  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  municipility,  these  proprietors,  occupants,  tenants,  and  rate- 
payers  may  signify  their  dissent  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of 
the  school  connmissioners.  Three  copies  of  this  notice  of  dissent 
must  be  made  and  signed,  one  for  the  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sioners, one  to  be  kept,  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the 
dissentient  schools,  in  the  archives  of  the  trustees  of  that  school, 
and  one  to  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  notii!e  to  withdraw  from  the  school  Corporation  is  made 
in  the  following  form  : — 

**  Province  of  Quebec, 
Municipality  ol 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Cummisaioners  of  the  ]klunicii>ality  of 
,  euunty  of 
81  r. 
We   the  unflersigned,  proprietors,  oc^cuimnt^,  tenants,  and  ratei>ayers  of 
the  Municipality  of  ,  county  <>f  , 

profestsing  the  ICathotk  or  ProteMaiU)  religion,  have  the  honour,  under 
Article  19P5  c^f  the  Revise*!  Statutes  of  the  Pro  v  in  re  of  Qneltec,  to  notify 
you  of  our  intention  of  ^nthilrav^in^  from  the  control  of  the  school 
corporation  of  which  you  arc  the  i^hairnmn. 

Given  at  ,  this  day  of  ,19    .* 


*  Notice  to  withdraw  from  cojitrol  o(/utm*e  commissioners. 

Province  of  C^nehec, 
Municipality  of 

To  the  Chairman  « »f  the  8chiM»l  Trui*tee«  of  the  Municii>aUty  of 
county  of 
Sir, 

We^  the  uaden*ipied,  proprietoi-Sj  tenants,  occu|»ant*«,  and  ratejmyers  of 
the  Municipality  of  ^  in  the  county  of  , 

professing  the  religion,  have  the    honour  to 

inform  you,  in  virtue  of  Article  1887a  of  the  Revitted  Statutes  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  that  we  rlo  not  intend  to  be  governed  by  the  schof>l 
rnmmiasionei-«  who  shall  be  elected  in  July  next,  and  that  \ve  intend  to 
elect  three  tru«t'ees  t(j  administer  our  schools* 

tiven  at  this  day  of  ,  IBO    , 


Il  I 

I  ; 
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When  a  notice  of  dissent  is  .ei*ve(l  in  accordance  Avith  this 

i  form,  the  status  quo  is  mainta-iiioU  until  the  date  of  the  annual 

1  elections,  and  at  th  it  date  the  dissentients  elect  three  school 

,  trustees,   in  the  usual   manner    (for   the    inetliocl  of   election 

I  2)r6«c7*i6ed,  see  beloir);   during  the   eight   days  following   their 

election  or  nominati  )n,  the  trustees  must  give  notice  thereof  to 

the  chairman  of  the  school  commissioners. 

'        Alternation        If,  in  any  municipality,  the   ratepayers  Avho  belong  to  the 

and^Siiiio^^    religious  denomination  of  the  dissentients  become  the  majority, 

rity.  they  may  signify  in    writing    their    intention    of   oi^anising 

themselves  in  consequence. 

Such  notice  must  be  made  and  signed  in  triplicate,  and  is 
served  and  deposited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  notice  of 
dissent.* 

It  is  also,  I^ke  the  notice  of  dissent,  served  upon  the  chairman 

of  the  commissionei-s  and  upon  the  Superintendent  of  PubUc 

Instruction.     In  such  case,  the  statues  quo  is  maintained  up  to 

the  month  of  July  folloAving,  and  at  that  date  an  election  is 

I  held  in  .the  usual  wav  of  five  school  commissioners,  either  for 

all  the  ratepayers,  if  tlie  fonner  majority,  which  has  become  the 

minority,  has  not  declared  itself  dissentient,  or  for  the  majority 

alone,  ii  the  minority  has  declared  itself  dissentient. 

!  When  the  former  dissentients  have  declared  their  intention  of 

I  electing    five  commissioners,   the  former  majority,  which  has 

I  become  the  minoritv,  may  at  once  declare  itself  aissentient  by 

fivinj^  notice,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  the  Superintendent  of 
'ublic  Instniction  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  trustees. 

The  notice  of  dissent  must,  in  such  c.*ise,  in  order  to  have 
effect  the  same  year,  be  served  on  or  before  the  15th  of  June. 
In  such  Ciuse,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  new  dissentients  elect 
their  school  trustees  in  the  usual  manner. 

If  the  notice  of  dissent  is  not  served  before  the  15th  of  June, 
the  minority  is  governed  by  the  school  commissioners  until  it 
declares  itself  dissentient  in  the  usual  maimer  (St^itute  of  1893), 

Dissentients  are  not  liable  for  any  taxes  or  school-rates  which 
may  be  imposed  by  the  school  commissioners,  except  for  the 
taxes  of  the  then  current  year,  or  for  taxes  for  the  building  of 
any  school-house  previously  contracted  for,  or  for  the  payment 

*  JVotice  of  (Maratif^it  nf  m'tjoriti/. 

Province  of  Qurbcc, 
Municipality  of 

To   the  Chairman   of  the   School  Commissioners   of   tlic   Muni('i[»ality 
of  , county  of 

Sir, 

We,  the  undersigned,  luopiietors,  tenants,  occupants,  and  rate]>ayers  of 
the  Municipality  of  ,  in  the  county  of  ,  now  under 

the  control  of  the  School  Trustees  of  the  said  Muni'-ipality,  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you,  in  virtue  of  Article  1987  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  that  we  have  become  the  majority,  and  that  we 
therefore  intend  to  organise  ourselves  and  elect  five  Sch(X)l  Commissioners, 
for  the  administration  of  our  schools,  in  the  month  of  July  next. 

^xivBii  at'  ,  this  day  of  ,  189  , 
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of  debts  previously  incurred.  But  such  taxes  must  always  be 
imposed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
notice  of  dissent. 

In  the  case  of  newly  oi^anised  muuicipalities,  if  the  declara- 
tion of  dissent  bo  served  upon  the  ehainnan  uf  the  school 
commissioners  within  one  month  after  the  organisilion  of  the 
school  corporation,  the  dissentient^s  are  not  liable  for  any  laxe^ 
imposetl  by  the  schotd  commissioners. 

The  dissentients  in  any  nuniicipality,  who,  as  such,  form  a 
school  municipality,  may.  with  the  iipproval  of  the  sup(3rin- 
tendent,  upon  the  Uemand  of  both  |mrtioH,  unite  with  a  nci^^h- 
Ixiuring  scIiohI  ninnici|)Mlity  of  their  rcb^gious  fnith.  situated  at  a 
short  distance  fmm  tbcir  own,  either  <M>}nplett?ly  or  only  for  tlic 
purpose  of  sending  their  children  to  srlnml.  If  the  union  be 
only  for  this  latter  purvwDse,  the  school  truhtri^s  of  these  dis- 
sentients continue  to  collect  tJie  schord  taxes  in  their  territory, 
but  are  Iwiund  to  remit  the  uiuonnt  within  a  fixed  time  to 
the  school  nuniicipalitv  to  which  tlicy  art^  united. 

Any  such  union  ot  dissentient  school  inuni^ipj*litii*s  of  the 
same  religions  faith  may  Vje  made  for  the  nnrn!>cr  of  yeam  that 
the  Superintendent  may  fix.  With  his  approval  it  may  also  be 
cancelled  after  twelve  months*  public  notice.  In  such  cases 
of  union  the  trustees  of  the  dissentients  are  obliged  to  levy  the 
same  rate  of  taxes  in  their  municipality  as  that  imposed  by  the 
school  c<:trporation  to  which  they  are  united. 

Hitherto,  the  rcgulatitnia  have  only  t<»ucli(5d  the  case  in  which 
the  school  municipality  is  of  itself  an  t^ntirc  district.  There  are 
further  provisions  in  regard  to  townships  or  parishes  divided 
intAi  two  or  more  municipaliiies  with  onlinary  sehools  controlled 
by  school  comnnssinmirs. 

Any  number  whatLner  of  the  j)ronrietors,  ot'cu|jants,  and 
ratepayers  of  sut^h  a  township  or  parisii,  who  profess  a  religious 
faith  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  townshfp  or 
parish,  may  dissent  and  maintiun  one  or  more  dissentient 
schools,  situated  au>^vhero  in  that  towiiship  or  j»arisli,  by  giving 
notice  in  writiog  to  the  cliainnan  of  the  sdiuol  ci mmiissi on rrs  of 
their  respective  municipalities,  and  fleeting  tlnve  trustees  for 
school  purposes.  The  trustees  of  these  dissentients  in  a  town- 
ship or  ptrish  thus  electoil  must  either  maintain  under  their 
immediate  control,  or  subsidise,  a  school  of  their  own  religious 
faith  situated  in  that  township  or  parish. 

If  the  members  of  the  religious  minority  in  any  one  of  the 
school  mimici pal i lies,  into  whicdi  the  township  or  parish  is 
divided,  desire  to  seiul  their  children  to  the  sehtKjl  maintjiined  by 
the  trustees,  without  themselves  becoming  dissentients,  it  is 
lawful  for  the  school  commissioners  of  that  mnnicipah'ty  to 
make  an  annual  gi-ant  from  the  school  funds  of  the  municipality 
to  the  trustees,  in  aid  of  that  dissentient  school. 

For  readers  in  Great  Britain  it  may  be  instructive  here  to 
elaborate  an  imaginary  equivalent  to  this  regulation  in  terms  of 
pur  own  educational  system.  It  is  similar  to  a  possible 
agement  by  which,  shoujd  any  number  whatever  of  the 
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ratepayers  in  a  district  up(3a  which  lotiiil  rates  are  levied  by  a 
School  Board  desire  to  send  their  children  to  a  vokmtary  school 
situated  within  that  district,  it  would  be  lawfid  for  the  School 
Board  of  the  district  to  make  froiu  the?  sehoftl  funds  raised  by  it 
from  local  rate,s,  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  the  vohmtiiry  school, 
proportionate  to  the  nuudjer  of  children  attending  that  school, 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  pay  rates  to  the  School  Board. 

To  return  to  the  actual  conditions  of  Quebec.  Whenever  the 
trustees  oi  dissentient  schools  in  any  municipality  have  been  a 
year  without  schools,  either  in  their  own  niunicipality  or  jointly 
w4th  other  trustees  in  an  adjoining  nurnieipality,  it  is  la^iid  for 
the  Superin tendent, after  ^nviii*^  three  consecutive  public  notices  to 
that  otlbct,  to  reconiniend  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
that  the  corporation  of  tnistees  of  <iissentient  schools  in  that 
niunicipaHty  l»e  declared  extinct.  Tlie  ratepayers  who  were,  up 
to  the  time  of  such  extinction,  under  the  control  of  those 
trustt^es,  then  become  liable  for  all  taxes  levied  by  the  school 
commissioners;  and  the  trustees  arc  further  required  to  pay  over 
to  the  coiiunissionersasuni  equal  to  their  share  of  all  school  taxes 
levied  by  the  comroissionerH  during  all  the  Liuic  for  wliich  they» 
as  trustees  of  dissentient  schools  not  in  operation,  had  neglectetl 
to  keep  tht^ir  schools  in  operation. 

One  year  after  tlie  dissolution  or  extinction  of  a  corpc>ration  of 
trustees,  any  number  of  proprietors,  tenants,  and  occupants,  pro- 
fessing the  religious  faith  of  the  minority  m  such  municipality, 
may  again  elect  trustees,  and  form  a  new  corporation. 

Wlienever  there  is  no  dissentient  school  ui  a  numicipality,  it 
^  is  open  to  any  resident  head  of  a  tamily  professing  the  religious 
fiuth  of  the  minority  in  that  municipality,  and  having  children 
of  school  age,  to  declare,  in  writing,  to  the  chainnan  of  the 
scho^>l  coinTuissioners,  that  he  intends  to  support  a  school  in  a 
neighboiu'ing  niunicipality.  But  this  school  nuist  not  l>e  more 
than  three  miles  distant  troiu  his  i*esidence.  After  this  declara- 
tion, he  pays  his  taxes  to  tbe  commissiouors  or  trustees,  as  the 
ciise  may  be,  by  whom  the  school,  which  he  has  chosen  to 
support,  and  to  which  in  virtue  of  that  su|iport  he  sends  his 
chdd  or  children,  is  mitintained.  Special  mention  must  be 
made  in  all  school  returns  of  r-hildren  belonging  to  a  neighbour* 
ing  municipsdity,  and  these  childreu  are  uot  taken  iuto  account 
in  apptirtioniug  the  schonl  grants  between  the  tonmussioners 
and  trustees. 

Children  from  <»ther  school  districts,  of  the  same  faith  as  the 
disst^ntients  for  whom  the  school  was  established,  may  attend 
that  school  whenever  the  dissentients  lor  whom  it  w^is  established 
are  not  sutticiently  numerous  in  any  district  to  support  a  school 
alone. 

{a)  Any  person  belongmg  to  the  rehgious  minority  may  at 
any  time  become  a  dissentient;  and  (h)  any  dissentient  may,  in 
like  manner,  declare  his  intention  of  ce^ising  to  be  a  chssentlent. 
The  receipt  by  the  chainnan  of  the  couuuissioners  of  the 
declaration  uiadc  in  the  fnrm<  r  rttsc  i<i)  is  sufficient  to  place 
the   persons  making  that  declaration   under   the   control,  for 
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schoo!  purposes,  of  the  trustees ;  aud,  similarly,  the  receipt  by 
the  chairman  of  the  trusteCvS  of  the  declanition  made  in  the 
latter  case  (b)  is  auiticieiit  to  place  the  persons  making  that 
declaration  under  the  control,  for  school  purposes,  of  the 
commissioners. 

It  may  here  he  repeated  thai  the  terms  "  religions  majority  '  Erection  oT" 
and  '*  religions  minority"  mean  the  Roman  Csitholic  or  Protest^int  "!!Ti I!^^"**^^' 
mdority  or  minority,  as  the  c^xso  may  he. 

It  is  now  time  to  describe  the  method  by  which  a  new  school 
municipality  is  erected.  As  a  general  rule,  the  first  step  is  an 
apphciition  made  by  residents  in  any  district  for  the  alteration 
subdivision,  or  erection  of  a  municipality.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  then  exercises  his  power,  giving  public 
notice,  for  which  the  applicants  must  pay.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  newly  created  municijmlity  the  election  of  a  board  of 
school  commissioners  (or  school  trustees)  takes  place.  Such 
a  meetinj^  is  called,  at  eight  days'  notice,  either  by  the  senior 
justice  ot  the  peace  or  by  any  other  resitlent  justice  of  the 
peace,  or,  in  their  default,  by  any  three  proprietors  of  real 
estate.  At  this  first  meeting  tne  justice  of  the  peace,  or  one  of 
the  other  persons  responsible  for  the  calling  of  the  meeting, 
presides ;  but  after  the  election  of  the  commissioners  (or  trustees) 
nas  once  been  made  at  the  first  meeting,  the  chairman  of  the 
commissioners  or  trustees,  or  a  person  appomted  to  that  eft'ect 
by  a  resolution  of  tlie  conmiissioners  or  trustees,  presides ;  this 
person  may  be  one  of  those  mendicrs  of  the  school  corporation 
who  do  not  go  out  of  office  at  that  date.  If  such  an  appoint- 
ment be  not  made,  or  if  the  person  appointed  be  absent  or  unable 
to  act,  the  secretary  presides  dejare  at  the  election. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  July  in  each  year  there  is  held  a  AdeuaI  ' 
general  meeting  of  all  the  proprietors  of  real  estJite  pa3nng  taxes  Me«tiDg. 
or  monthlv  fees  in  each  scliool  muntcipality,  for  the  election  of 
a  board  of  school  commissioners  or  trustees.  A&  a  geneml  rule 
it  b  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
or  school  trustees  who  ealls  this  annual  general  meeting.  In 
his  absence  the  chairman  of  the  conuuissioners  or  trustees  acts 
for  him  in  this  respect ;  and  in  any  case  due  public  notice  must 
begiven. 

The  auorum  of  any  corporation  is,  unle^ss  otherwise  provided, 
an  absolute  majority  of  all  its  members;  and  the  majonty  of  the 
members  pre.sent  at  any  meeting  regularly  held  at  wliich  there  is 
a  quorum  may  vaUdly  exercise  all  t^e  powers  of  the  corporation. 


At  the  annual  election  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees,  the  procedure. 
follo\nng  is  the  procedure  in  cases  where  the  clioice  is  contested. 
Any  five  persons  present  and  qualified  to  vote  may  demand  a 
poll  to  lie  held  in  tlie  Ibllowing  njanner: — 

1.  The  presiding  ofticer  reuuests  the  electors  present  to  propose 
those  persoiis  whom  they  wish  to  be  chosen  as  school  com  mis 
sioners  or  trustees. 

2.  He  is  bound  to  receive  and  propose  as  cauduXalen  vV^^ww-^av-s^ 
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of  all  persons  submitted  to  him,  whether  verbally  or  in  writing, 
by  at  least  two  of  the  electors  present. 

3.  If,  (luring  the  iirst  hour  after  the  opening  of  the  meeting^, 
as  many  candidates  as  there  are  school  commissioners  or  t^uste& 
to  be  elected,  or  fewer  candidates  than  the  required  number,  have 
been  proposed  for  election,  the  election  is  declared  dos^  arid 
the  presiding  officer  proclaims  the  candidates  propose?  "for 
election  duly  elected. 

4.  If  more  candidates  have  been  nominated  than  there^  are 
vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  presiding  officer,  upon  a  requisition  f)^y 
fife  electors  present,  proceeds  without  delay  to  hold  a  poll,  ana 
to  register  the  votes  ot  the  electors ;  but  if  among  those  nominated 
there  be  any  to  whom  there  is  no  opposition,  he  proclaims  such 
candidates  elected,  and  the  poll  is  held  for  the  other  opposed 
candidates  only. 

5.  If  five  electors  do  not  demq.nd  a  poll,  the  candidates  are 
proclaimed  as  elected  on  a  show  of  hands,  provided  ^lw;ays  tliat 
twenty  electors  present  may  appeal  from  such  a  coui>t  an<J 
demand  a  poll. 

6.  \Every  elector  may  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are 
sqhopl  commissioners  or  trustees  to  be  elected  in  the.  municipality. 

7.  Any  person  tendering  his  vote  must  take  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation,  if  so  required  by  the  presiding  officer,  <or  by 
any  elector,  or  by  any  candidate,  or  by  the  representative  o^  any 
candidate :  "  I  swear  {or  I  affirm)  that  I  am  qualifie<J  to  .vote  at 
this  election,  that  I  am  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  th^t  I 
have  paid  all  school  taxes  due  by  me,  and  that  I  have  not  alrea4y 
voted  at  this  election  ;  so  help  me  God." 

If  the  elector  refuses  to  take  this  oath  when  required  to  dQ  so, 
his  vote  is  rejected. 

8.  Entry  is  made  in  the  poll  book  iigaiust  the  names  ot  those 
persons  required  to  take  the  oath  or  affirmation,  /.^./'^sWc^'tl,'* 
"  refused  to  swear,"  "  affirmed,"  "  objected  to,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

9.  In  t)ie  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  in  favour  of  one 
or  more  of  the  candidates,  the  presiding  officer  is  bound  under  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  S20  nor  more  than  $50  to  give  a  casting 
vote. 

At  these  election-meetings  the  proprietors  of  real  estate  paying 
taxes  or  monthly  fees,  and  thus  qualified  to  vote,  elect  five  school 
commissioners  or  three  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  the 
number  of  commissioners  or  trustees  required  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  retiring  of  such  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees 
as  go  out  of  office.  All  persons  so  elected,  except  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  clergymen,  are  hound  to  accept  office.  The 
provision  of  1892  may  here  be  quoted : — **  The  default  on  the 
part  of  any  person,  lawfully  required  to  perform  any  duties 
under  these  regulations,  to  accomplish  any  one  of  the  duties 
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inciiiulwnl  niM^n  him,  does  imt  Iiavt'  iho  eftecl  of  preventing  th*j  ^H 

tixeciuioii    !♦!   !iMV    )>rovisi(Hi    i>I    tlu-m^    Ut'ijiitjifinns    f<*r     I'nhlio  ^H 

ImtnictirML  ^H 

EvcMT  person  ihiiy  ciilkMl  upon  lo  accupi  i^tlico  *>r  to  nertorm  Tenalty  fori 
any    timet ioils   iniplitid    Uy  uliicOj    who    refnsos   or    nggloctH   in  "jj^Jeci  in    I 

pui'iorui   these,   or    who    in   any   wu'  wilfully   coiitmveiies   the  '         I 

rt^^uhitious,  inenrs  thereby  for  eaun  OiTenue,,  whether  of  cojn-  ^J 

mission  or  oinissi<3n,  a  penalty  ot  not  less  than  live  nor  moiii  ^H 

than  ten  rloUai^s,  acconling  to  the  f^Tavity  of  the  oftence,  in  the  ^H 

di.vretion  of  the  t'lnwi  nv  aulhoritv  luiv^nif^  eoLfnizanee  thereot^.  ^^M 

An<l   iinv  justice  of  the*  peaeu  rusirling   within  the  county,  as  ^H 

well  H8  tlie  Circuit  Court,  has  jurisfhctjon  vnth  regard  to  such  ^H 

oHenees,  and   may,  after   judgniett,  caitse   tho   [lenalty  to   he  ^H 

levied,  vuider   warrant,  l)y  sei/nre  and  sale.      Tho  amount  of  ^H 

ever}'  penalty  no  Imied  is  |)aid  into  the  hands  of  tho  Secret;iry-  ^H 

Treaj^nrer  of  the  school  corj*c  ration  of  the  locality  in  which  the  ^H 

oHenec  Inus  been  comniiLtefi.  and  forms  put  of  the  loc^il  school  ^H 

funtl.      All   persons  quah'tiod  to  vote  at  the  eleetiiin  of  school  ^H 

commissioners  or  t  rustees  have  com|}etence  to  prosecute  for  the  ^H 

recovery  of  such  peiialties.  ^H 

No  jK^rson  may  vote  at  nny  cluctiori  of  sehool  commisaioncrs  Pithoh^  ^^ 
or  trui^tec-s  in  iUiy  sc^hool  municipality^  mdrss  ho  has  previiiuslj'  «|iuiUiie<l  to  | 
paid  all  contributions  then  payal>le  by  bim  forsch<xrl  purposes  in  jValdotllU/*! 

tiis  nnmicipality.     A  contravention  of  this  enactment  carries  a  I 

penaUy  not  exceeding  *1S10.  J 

Clergymen  of  all   rchgious  denominations  ministering  in  tlio  ^J 

school    municii)uliiy>   although    not   (pialitied    with    resiH:^ct   to  ^H 

pro|xnty,  and  all  ([ualiti(*d  voters  residtHit  in  it,  ;u*e,  witliout  tuky  ^^M 

(further)  prnprrty  ipLtlilicatiun,  eligible  sis  scht  ol  commissitaiei  s  ^H 

or  trustees.     But  non-rcsificrits  with  interest  in  the  mmiicipalitv*  ^H 

other  tlian  such  clergymen,  are  not  eligible.  ^H 

Individuals  of  the  f//^w?*.^i6»i  mvnorift/  can n  it  be  elected  or  ^H 

Serve  as  srhool  vottitnidtiltmf'rti,  or  vote  at  their  election;  nor  can  ^H 

individuals  of  the  mnjnvUy,  where  there  is  a  dissentient  minority,  ^H 

be  elccterl  or  serve  as  school  trus'ees,  or  voto  at  their  election.  ^H 

No  school  commissioner  or  trustee  itay  bo  n  teacher  in  any  ^H 

school  in  his  jnunicipality ;  nor  may  he  be  a  contmetor  for  any  .^H 

work  contracted  fur  hy  any  school  coiporation  ot   vvhich  he  is  a  ^H 

memlier.  ^H 

A  8<diool  eonunissioncr  or  trustee  n»ay  not  be  re- elected,  except  ^H 

with  his  owTi  consent,  during  tljo  ioui  yeiu's  next  /ifter  his  going  ^H 

outofoflice.  ^H 

The  proceedings  of  any  general  mjelmg  K>r  too  oleetion  ot  ^H 

school  (tommission«?rs  or  trusteeii  juust  bo  reported,  within  eight  ^H 

days,  to  the  Superinten<lcnt,  together  ^\ith  a  list  of  the  jiersons  ^H 

elected.      The   chainnan    of  such  a    meeting  Is  in  this  iH^speet  ^H 

responsible,  and  the  penalty  attached  is  !?5,     TiiC  persons  elected  ^H 

mu^t  also  be  notiti*.d  of  their  election  v» itbin  ei>;ht  days*  ^H 

If  any  vacjuicy  in  tbc  scliool  corporation  is  caused  by  the  Vaniucie^   1 

dea lb.  absence,  or  incapacity  from  sickness  inlirudty.  cr  otherwise,  J 

during  three  coiLsecutivc  uu»nths,  of  any  c«  miuis«ior-.r  or  trustee,  I 

another  must  l)e  elected  in  his  fttcad  at  a  meeting  of  qualified  ^m 
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votei-s  ciilled  for  that  purpose  by  the  chairman  or  temporary 
chairman  of  the  school  corporation,  at  which  the  chairniaa  him- 
self or  a  substitute,  being  one  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees, 
named  by  him  must  preside. 

Whenever,  on  the  occurrence  of  such  a  vacancy,  the  election  of 
another  person  to  the  office  has  not  taken  place  within  one 
month  ot  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  the  Lieuteiiant-Goveraor 
in  Council  may,  upon  the  recommendation  ot  the  Superintendent, 
fill  such  vacancy. 

For  the  municipalities  in  which  no  election  of  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees  has  taken  place  within  the  time  prescribed, 
the  Lieutenaut-Govenior  in  Cuuneil  may,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent,  appoint  commissioners  or 
trustees. 

Commissioners  and  trustees  goinc^  out  of  office  are  rephiced  by 
election  at  a  general  meeting,  or,  m  detault  of  an  election,  by 
appointment  by  the  Lieutenanl-Governor  in  Council. 

The  otiiee  of  school  commissioner  or  trustee  is  held  for  three 
years,  whether  the  appointtuent  has  been  by  election  or  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  m  Council  After  the  first  election  or 
nomination  of  a  board  of  commissioners  or  trustees,  two  in  the 
case  of  commissioners,  or  one  in  the  case  of  trustees,  determined 
by  lot,  retire  trom  office  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  year,  two  (or  one) 
of  the  remaining  otficcrs,  determined  by  lot,  at  IIks  end  of  the 
second  year,  and  the  remaining  conunissioner  rr  trustee  at  the 
endoftlic  third  yean  The  chairman  is  equally  liable  with  the 
other  school  officers  to  go  tmt  of  office,  if  the  lot  shoidd  fall  on 
him. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  regidatioo  that  it  is  provided 
that  school  varporutlovs  shall  consist  of  (ti)  live  commissioners  or 
{h),  ill  the  case  of  dissentient  schools,  three  tnistees. 

It  only  remaLris  to  add  that  the  secretiiiy-trejisurer,  or  in 
his  absence,  or  iu capacity,  the  chairman  or  the  senior  member  of 
the  school  corporation,  is  compelled  to  convene  the  annual 
general  meeting  for  the  election  of  st^hool  officei-s  imder  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  KA). 
CmitestAtioTiH  ii  \^  hartUy  necessiiry  here  to  give  in  any  detail  the  regidations 
appea  a.  g^ygj^i^jj^g  contestation  of  elections,  appeals,  iSrc.  Contestations 
with  regard  to  elections  or  to  the  functions  and  powers  assumed 
by  school  officers  f »r  by  any  persons  claiming  to  be  such  officers, 
imiy  be  brought,  by  a  petition  {reqifete  lihelUf)  setting  forth  the 
case,  before  the  Superior  Coiu't  in  the  district  or  before  the 
nearest  Circuit  Court  Such  petitions  may  be  brought  by  any 
person  having  authority  as  visitor  or  otherwise  over  the  schoofs 
of  the  nuinieipahty ;  and  the  contestations  are  tried  in  a 
summary  manner.  Any  school  officer  whose  election  has  been 
ubtAiiiied  by  fraud  or  stratagem,  or  by  the  votes  of  persons 
not  oualifiecl  to  vote,  or  any  person  usurping  the  functions 
of  scliool  commissioner  or  trustee,  or  illegally  holding  such 
office,  may  be  sunmiarily  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  any 
persr»n  interested,  or  of  several  collectively  interested,  before  the 
Superior  or  Circuit  Court  in  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
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declaring  such  ul'^cition,  or  usurpilion  f>r  retention  of  office  illegal, 
and  the  seat  vacant.  Contestations  may  l>e  made  by  one 
candidate  or  by  live  elector.s  on  the  grounds  of  violence,  cor- 
niption,  fraud,  or  in^^^paeity,  or  on  the  gi'oiind  of  noo-observance 
of  necessary  fonnahties.  The  petitioners  may,  in  their  |>etition, 
indicate  the  persons  who  have  a  right  to  the  office  in  cmestion 
and  state  the  facts  necessary  to  esUiblish  that  right.  (*'  Whoso- 
ever was  aware  of  the  tenor  <:>r  object  of  anytliing,  which  wtis  or 
shoidd  have  been  required  by  notice,  cannot  take  advantage  of 
the  defanlt  of  such  formality  or  of  the  insufficiency  of  such  notice/' 
Statute  of  1892.)  Notice  is  given  to  every  school  officer  whose 
election  is  contested.  Petitioners  nnist  give  security  for  the 
[>sts.  The  Court  by  its  judgrtient  may  contirm  or  annid  the 
lection  or  declare  another  person  to  have  been  duly  elected.  If 
the  Court  by  its  judgment  annuls  the  election  of  the  school 
officer  or  officers  without  stating  who  should  till  such  office,  it 
must  in  the  same  judgment  oi'der  a  new  elec*tiori  to  replace  the 
school  officer  whose  election  is  thus  amndled,  name  for  that 

Eurpose  a  jxirson  to  preside  at  the  election,  and  Hx  the  day  and 
our  iiix)n  which  a  meeting  of  the  electors  is  to  be  held.     As  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  elections,  due  public  notice  must  be  given. 

Such  are  in  outline  the  regulations  governing  Cfmtested 
elections.* 

We  couic  now  to  the  powers  of  scliool  corporations  and  tlieir 
meetings. 

The  commissioners  or  trustees  in  each  municipality  form  *^M?^*?*^* 
corporation  lUKler  the  name  of  *'  The  Sehmtl  Cfnnmif^loiU'rs  (or  corponitia 
TruM€€s)ft>riheMaiiU'ipttlifyof  .  .  .  ,  In  the  County  of  *  .  .  ." 
They  have  *' perpetual  succession"  and  a  connnon  sail,  if  they 
think  proper  to  have  one ;  tliey  have  the  same  powers  as  any 
other  body  politic  and  crtqjorate,  may  sue  and  be  sued,  &c. 

The  school  corporation  meets  to  elect  a  chainnan  on  the 
next  Mondav  after  its  election.  It  also  appoints  a  secretiiiy- 
treasurer,  wlio  is  entrusted  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
archives,   and    remains   in   office   during   the   pleasure   of    the 


♦{From  the  Statutes  of  1^92.) — Bi^fnro  presenting  .such  petition  to  the 

superintendent,   the  ryttepayer.s   interested   shall,    hy  petition   aignetl   by 

"at  least  five  of  them,  require  the  st^lnxjl  eonimissioners  or  trustees  to 

revise  their  deci^ioa  or  to  perfornj  the  duty  or  duties  which  they  have 

refused  or  neglected  to  j»erfonn. 

During  the  thirty  day^t  next  after  the  receipt  of  such  petition,  the 
school  comTriis&ioner«  or  trasteea  shall,  by  a  notice  through  their  secretary 
or  a  bailiff^  notify  their  decision  to  one  of  the  fir?4t  tw^o  jjersona  who  signed 
such  petition. 

During  the  tifteen  dayn  following  the  notification  of  such  decision,  or, 
in  the  aWnce  of  such  notitication,  during  the  fifteen  days  following  the 
expiration  of  the  time  liuriug  which  such  notification  might  have  been 
made^  a  petition  in  ai*peal  may  be  i»resented  to  the  Superintendent,  whn 
HhalJ  then  exacts  from  the  |>etitictner,s  in  apjienl^  security  that  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings  on  such  petition  in  appeal  Nhal!  be  paid,  and  designate 
the  peraon  or  persons  who  snail  support  such  costs,  of  which  be  fiie»  the 
amount. 


Duties  of 
Commis- 
sionera  and 
Trustees. 
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commissioners  or  trustees.  The  chairman  of  the  corporation 
may  call  meetings  by  notice  signed  by  the  secretaiy-treasurer 
in  his  name  ana  by  his  order.  It  is  finlhcr  provided  that 
any  two  commissioners  (or  one  trustee  alone  in  the  case  of 
dissentient  schools)  may  by  written  notice  require  the  chaii-man 
to  call  a  meeting,  and.  he  must  then  do  so  under  a  penalty 
of  $10.  The  meetings  are,  with  one  exception,*  not  public. 
All  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  chair- 
man only  votes  when  his  casting  vote  is  required  to  obtain  a 
decision. 

The  duties  of  School  Commissioners  and  Trustees  respecting 
the  management  of  schools  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  To  appoint  and  engage  teachers  duly  qualified  to  teach  in 
their  schools. 

(2.)  To  cancel,  after  mature  deliberation  at  a  special  meeting, 
the  engagement  of  a  teacher  on  account  of  incapiicity,  neglect  of 
duty,  insubordination,  misconduct,  or  immorality, 

(3.)  To  provide  tliat  the  course  of  study  authorised  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  followed  in  each  school. 

(4.)  To  rec^uire  that  no  books  be  used  in  their  schools  other  than 
those  authorised  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  or  either 
of  its  committees  (Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant).  (It  is,  how- 
ever, provided  that  the  care  or  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  municipality  has  the  exclusive  right  of  selecting 
all  books  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  his  communion  that  have 
reference  to  religion  and  morals ;  and  similar  rights  are  secured 
to  the  Protestant  Committee  in  respect  of  pupils  of  communions 
other  than  the  Roman  Catholic.) 

(5.)  To  establish  general  rules  for  the  management  of  their 
schools,  and  to  communicate  them  in  writing  to  the  teachers. 

(6.)  To  fix  the  time  of  the  annual  public  cxiimination. 

(7.)  To  name  two  or  more  of  their  number  to  visit  each  school 
at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  to  report  the  results  of  their 
inspection  to  the  corporation,  making  special  reference  to  the 
observance  of  local  or  general  regulations,  the  capacity  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

(8.)  To  comply  with  the  instructions  from  time  to  time  issued 
to  them  by  the  Superintendent  in  regard  to  the  proper  keeping 
of  accounts  and  registers  by  the  secretary- treasurer. 

(9.)  To  make  two  reports  every  year  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  Superindendent. 


♦  "  The  meetings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Montreal  are  public,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  to  the  contrary  of  the  laws  respecting  public  instruction  "  (1892). 


7^ke  Si/8ttm  of  Eiluiutlion  it^^a^m^ 

(10.)  To  keep  minutes  of  their  meeliiigs,  signed  by  tlie 
chairman  and  secreUxry-treasurei', 

(11. i  To  artunl  corniiiiiiiii'jiiiou  of  rit'uouuLs  and  rej^-isli^rs  at 
isuiuljle  tinie.s  t<»  tli<»se  wlm  ccjnfriljiiie  towards  the  main iununce 
of  the  school. 

(12.)  To  hear  and  decide  disputes  and  uiullors  of  like  nature 
arising  in  relation  to  tlie  cotnnum  schools  in  their  nnuiicipality 
between  the  parentB  or  ehilxlren  and  the  leachers. 

The  engagement  of  a  teacher  is,  except  in  s|>ecial  cases  appifyve^l 
b^'  the  Superintendent,  for  one  year  oidy.  The  school  corpora- 
tion is  in  no  case  obliged  to  employ  a  teacher  wlio  does  mn 
suit  it. 

'  The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  of  any  school  muni- 
fcipality  niay,  with  the  approval  and  sanction  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant  Comnui(c4\  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the 
report  of  the  Superintendont^  establish  a  system  of  graded 
scQools,  wlienever  tTiey  deem  it  advisable  so  to  do  for  the  better 
advancement  of  education  and  the  management  of  the  seh<:M>ls 
under  their  control. 

Duties  of  Sclnwl  Ciynimisffumeis  (tad  Truntm^^  resjjecting 
(a)  School  Property;  {h)  School  Houses;  (c)  School  Taxes; 
(d)  Monthly  Fees:  (>'}  Schools  for  tf iris;  (/>  Annual  Cen^sus  of 
Childi'en. 

(it)  School  Pi^yperty. — School  eor|x>nitions  may  acquire  and  School 
hold  liy  any  title  all  rtml  and  personal  propt^rty,  moneys,  or  Pw^p^irty. 
income  for  the  |>urj>oses  *>f  education,  and  unist  aiiply  the  same 
according  to  the  iMstructions  t»t  the  doners,  lliey  tiuvtf  possession 
of  lands  and  sehool-liouses  acquired  by  any  title  or  erected  by 
the  i»ch(K»l  commissioners  or  trustees  to  which  the  Province  has 
contributed  in  \irtue  of  any  Act  for  the  ruimagement  and 
promotion  of  education.  In  case  of  tippositinn  they  give  notice 
to  the  Superintendent,  wlnv  advises  thciu  as  to  the  means  of 
overcondng  sueli  opposition,  niey  may  hire  temporarily,  or 
accept  the  gratuitous  loan  of,  houses  and  tjther  buildings  fur  the 
purpose  of  keepin;^^  school,  beside  their  powers  of  building, 
repairing,  lUMintainmg,  or  renewing  school-liouses,  lands,  and 
moveable  pro|)erty  held  by  them.  They  may  associate  with 
themselves,  pejuianently  or  for  a  certain  time,  managers  to  ftld 
them  in  matters  connected  with  tbe  adminisiration  of  the 
school-houscis  (repairH,  heating,  cleaning,  &c.)  and  other  school 
property,  moveable  or  inunoveabje. 

Commissioners  or  trustees  may  not,  except  by  virtue  of  a 
apeeial  Statute,  hold  real  property  to  the  yearlv  value  of  more 
than  $3,000. 

,  During  such  time  as  there  may  be  no  commissioners  or 
trustees  m  any  school  municipality  tlie  powers  of  the  corporation 
a&  regards  tno  possession  of  property  are  vested  in  the 
Superintendent,  or,  in  his  default,  m  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  tnist  for  the  corporation. 
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No  school  corporation  may,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  m  Council,  upon  the  reconiuiendation  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  hypothecate,  alienate, 
sell,  or  exchange  the  property  helonging  to  it,  or  borrow  money 
thereon  for  school  purposes. 

{h)  School- Hoii-Hefi. — School-houses  are  built  in  accordiince  with 
and  upon  plans  approved  or  furnished  by  the  8ui>erintendent 

If  it  be  necessaiT  to  purchase  or  enlairt^e  the  site  of  a  school- 
house,  to  build,  rebuild,  enlarge,  repair,  or  maintain  one  or  more 
school-houses,  and  piirtthase,  ropiiir,  or  maintain  the  school 
funiiturc  or  apparatus,  the  school  commissioners  or  tnist.ee« 
riiay  at  all  times  for  this  purpose  tax  either  the  particular  district 
or  the  whole  municipality  according  as  one  or  the  other  plan  has 
previously  been  adopted  in  that  nnmicipality. 

If  a  house  for  a  model  school  be  in  question,  the  district  in 
which  such  a  school  is  situated  is  tirst  tiixed  for  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  it  would  have  cost  the  district  to  erect  an 
elementary  school -house.  The  additiomd  sum  required  for  the 
model  school  liousc  is  then  levied  on  the  whole  muiiicipahty^ 
the  district  also  pi\ing  its  share. 

The  Superintenilent  may  authorise  the  school  conmiissioners 
or  tnistees  of  any  niunicnpaJity  which  is  not  an  incorporated 
town  or  vilhi^e  municipality.  »o  liuild  and  mauitain  two  or  more 
school-houses  in  any  distri<"t. 

In  cases  where  the  luunicipality  is  not  divided  into  school 
districts,  the  commissioners  or  trustees  may  exercise  the 
powers  m  regard  to  school  property  described  above,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintenaent,  and  with  the  approval  ot 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  Committee,  a^s  the  case 
may  be.  They  may  for  this  purpose  mise  by  special  Uix  the 
necessary  funds,  i»rovided  the  total  atnount  expended  does  not 
exceed,  m  any  one  year,  $3,000. 

The  above  limitation  applies  ako  to  taxes  levied  for  the 
conBtruction  of  a  school-house  for  a  superior  school,  academy,  or 
model  school  The  limit  is  tixe<I  at  $l,t>00  in  the  case  of 
a  tiix  for  an  elementary  schonl-hoti.se.  In  either  case  the 
corporation  may  be  authorised  by  the  Superititentlent  to  exceed 
the  limit. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  of 
the  (-oimcil  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the  case  may  be,  school 
commissionei*s  and  trustees  may  devote  to  the  aid  and  mainten- 
ance of  superior  schools,  academies,  and  model  schtx>Is  under 
their  control,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year  ?1,000, 
to  be  divided  by  them  among  such  eiiucational  institutions, 
according  to  their  several  wants.  The  amount  thus  appropriateil 
must  be  mcluded  in  the  general  tax  raised  by  them. 

SclioolTAxeo.  (<^"-)  School  Taxes. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  or 
trustees  to  levy  by  taxation  in  their  municipalities  the  taxes 
they  deem  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  schools  tmder  thetr 
control.     The  sum  arlniny  fnna  such  taxes  mvM  not  be  lem  than 
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the  swm  aUmved  to  »uck  munieqyctUty  out  of  the  comiruni  school  I 

fund  of  the  Province,     (This   last  may   be  described  as   the  I 

"  $  for  8  principle,"  on  the  analogy  of  the  "  £  for  £  principle,"  I 

08    understood    in    the    administration     of   pubUc    eflucation  I 

elsewhere.)  I 

To  enable  the  commissioners  or  trustees  to  receive  from  the  I 

Superintendent  their  share  of  the  common  school  fimd,  they  I 

must    furnish   him   with  a  declaration   from   their    secretary*  1 

treasurer  that  ho  has  actually  received  a  sum  equal   to   that  J 

share.  I 

School  taxes  are  imposed  xmiformly  according  to  valuation,  I 

upon  all  taxable  real  propeny  in   the  nuuiicipahtv.     Tbey  are  I 

payable  by  the  o^vner.  occupant,  or  possessor  of  tlie  property,  I 

antl  may,  m  default  of  payment^  become  without  registration  a  I 

special  charge  on  such  propertv.  I 

The  Superintendent  may  allow  commissioners  or  trustees  to  I 

levy  upon  real  estate,  situated  outside  the  limits  of  a  town  or  I 

village,  but  forming  part  of  the  siimc  nnuiicipality  as  such  town  I 

or  vulage,  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one-half  the  tax  levied  upon  I 

real  estate  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  town  or  village,  I 

The  secretary- trea^surer  of  the  school  coiumissioners  or  trustees  I 

collects  from  tlie  ratepayers  in  the  muni(»ipality  a  sum  sufficient  I 

to  pay  the  salaries  of  thi'  teachers  at  the  expiration  of  each  half  I 

year  of  their  engagement ;    and   his  half-yearly  report  to  tho  I 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  must  show  that  this  has  been  1 

done ;  otherwise  the  t'TOvernment  gi-ant  will  not  be  paid.  1 

Conuuissioncrs  or  trustees  who  refuse  nr  neglect  to  pay  any  J 

teacher  his  Hilary,  or  any  part  of  the  salar}'  due  to  him,  may  be  I 

sued  by  the  Superintendent  on  behalf  of  the  teacher,  the  amount  I 

of  the  salary  being  regarded  as  a  personal  debt   (hie   to   the  I 

Superintendent*  and   payable    V>y   him    to    the    teacher,  after  I 

dcauction  has  been  made  of  all  costs  incurred  by  the  Superin-  I 

tendent  in  recovering  the  amount  due  to  the  teacher  I 

Exem^tum-8  ftmn  Sch(Xil   Tiuves. — (1)  All  property  belonging  Gxeraptio 
to  Her  Majesty,  or  held  in  trust   for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
(2)    all   buildings  set  apart    for   purposes   of  eduction,    or   of 

religious  worship,  parscaiage  houses,  and  all  charitable  institu-  ■ 

tions  or  hospitals  ineorjjorated  according  to  law,  and  the  land  I 

on   which   such    buililings   are  erected ;    also    all    cemeteries ;  I 

(S)  every  educational   institiuion  receiving  no  grant  from  the  I 

school  ct)rporation  of  the  lenmicipality  in   which  it  is  situated,  I 

and  the   Iat\d  on  which    it  is   erectetX  and    its   depemleucies ;  I 

(4)  all  property  belonging  to  or  uscfl  especially  for  exhibition  I 

purposes  by  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  is  exempt  I 

from  mtmicipal  jmd  school  taxes,  though  subjf^ct  nevertheless  to  I 

lfstravatt..ctniltyyf'iis,     (Statute  of  IHH9.     The  travaiur  mitoyeiis,  I 

lit,  boundary  works,  are  the  compulsory  repairs  to  roads.)  1 

The  sctiool  commissioners  or  trustees  may  make  such  necessary  I 

alterations    in    thu    valuation  roll  and   collection   roll   of    the  I 

municipality  a.s   may  become   necessary  by  the  concession  or  I 

separation  of  a  lot,  or  the  erection   of  a  building.     All  such  I 
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alterations  must  \*e  made  and  published  in  the  naaimer  pre- 
scribed for  the  making  and  pumishing  of  the  valuation  and 
collection  rolls. 

The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  may,  under  authority 
from  the  Superintendent,  exempt  from  schnol  contributions  any 
resident  ratepayer  living  more  than  ii%^e  miles  from  the  nearest 
school  of  his  religious  faith,  provided  he  does  not  send  his 
children  to  such  school. 

In  every  ease  oi  special  tax  in  a  school  district,  or  of  a  general 
tax  on  the  whole  municipnlily  as  above  detailed,  for  building, 
repairing,  &c.,  sc  hool-houses,  other  than  motlel  schools,  any  of 
the  persons  so  taxed  may  appeal  to  the  SuiK^rint^ndont,  who 
may  set  a.side  the  tax  or  relieve  fnmi  it  the  school  districts, 
or  any  uiie  of  them,  so  appealing,  or  may  CHnlirm  the  tax,  at  his 
discrcti<jn. 

When  a  site  for  a  school-house  is  chosen  by  the  conunissioners 
or  trustees,  or  when  a  change  is  made  in  the  limits  of  a  school 
district,  or  when  a  new  school  distri<:'t  is  established  in  a  munici- 
pality, or  when  the  comniissionei-s  or  trustees  refuse  or  neglect 
to  fultil  any  of  the  functions  assigned  to  them  in  these  respects, 
the  ratepayers  interested  may  at  all  times  iippi^al  by  summary 
petition  to  the  Superintendent,  but  such  apjx^al  is  not  allowed 
unless  with  the  a]>proval  in  writing  of  three  visitors  other  than 
the  school  commissioners  or  trustees.  The  decision  made  by 
the  Su|>L^rintendent  on  such  appeals  is  final,  but  he  may  from 
time  to  time  alter  or  nioilify  any  decision  given  by  him  on  an 
appeal. 

Srhmtl  Sitt*r — If,  after  having  selected  a  site  for  a  school-house, 
the  commissioners  or  trustees  cannot  make  terms  with  the 
proprietfH*  respecting  the  amount  otlereil  as  iuflemnity,  or  in 
case  tlie  pruprietctr  refuses  to  deliver  possession  of  (he  land 
required,  the  matter  is  settknl  by  arnitration.  The  school 
corporation  iH>points  au  arbitrator,  and  the  owner  of  the  land 
another.  A  third  arbitrator  is  appuintetl  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Superior  (*ourt  of  the  district  at  the  instance  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  arbitration.  The  arbitrators  so  appointetl  have 
all  the  powei^i  neccssiiry  for  the  siunmoning,  he^irmg,  swearing, 
and  examinatleii  f>f  witnesses;  and  the  awanl  of  a  majority  of 
them  is  final,  aiul  shall  designate  the  party  liable  for  the  costs 
of  the  arbitratifUL  This  award  gives  power  to  the  connnissioners 
or  trusttH^s,  u|Min  deposit  of  the  saun  of  compensation  awanleii 
to  the  pivrsons  entitled  thereto,  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  the  laud  fnr  which  the  compcnsiition  has  been  avvarcled* 

When  a  school-district  is  divided  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
district  or  new  mmiicipality.  the  part  on  which  the  school-house 
is  situate<l  retains  the  property  and  refimds  to  the  other  an 
amount  to  be  established  pro  mta  by  the  valuation  of  the 
real  property  which  was  taxed  for  it^  erection. 

The  same  rule  is  followed  w^hen  the  religious  minority  declare 
themselves  dissentient,    Unless  an  understanding  to  the  con- 
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trary  be  come  to  with  the  minority,  the  majoritA*  keeps  the 
school-house  on  payment  of  an  amount  detennined  as  abova 

Two  or  more  school  municinalities  may  unite  by  mutual  Unkni  f 
agreement  in  maintaining  a  model  school  or  an  academy,  and  in  JJ^J^ 
erecting  a  building  for  it.  In  these  cases  the  school  is  under  the 
control  of  the  municipality  in  which  it  is  situated,  but  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees  of  the  other  municipalities  have  the  right 
to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  that  mimicipality,  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions,  and  to  vote  on  all  questions  respecting  the 
aflhirs  of  the  academy  or  model  school 

Any  school  corporation  that  desires  to  co-operate  in  this 
manner  in  the  erection  of  a  model  school  or  academv  must  rass 
a  resolution  to  that  effect  naming  the  amount  to  be  levied.  The 
sum  may  be  paid  in  one  amomit,  but,  if  it  be  paid  in  instalments, 
at  least  one  instalment  must  be  paid  annually.  A  school 
corporation  that  desires  to  participate  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  of  this  kind  piisses  a  resolution  nauiing  the  amount  to 
be  levied  annually  for  the  purpose.  The  amount  named  is  paid 
over  each  year  until  it  is  decided  by  vote  of  the  ratepayers  to 
discontinue  the  pajTiient.  The  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters  must  be  obtained  before  the  annual  amount  to  be  speat  in 
co-operation  for  an  academy  or  model  school  can  be  fixed.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  meeting  must  be  held. 

The  acceptance  by  the  school  corporation  in  which  the  school 
is  situated,  of  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  model  school  or  academy 
granted  by  any  other  municipality  carries  with  it  the  right  of 
the  children  in  the  latter  municipality  to  attend  the  school  upon 
the  same  conditions  ivs  the  children  of  the  municipality  in  which 
the  school  is  situatiMl. 

(d.)  Monthhj  Fees,— Oxer  and  above  the  taxas  levied,  the  school  Monthb 
commissioners  and  trustees  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  ^•••• 
secretary-treasurer  in  monthly  fees  for  the  eight  school  months 
by  the  father,  or  mother,  tutor,  curator,  or  guardian  of  each  child 
of  school  age.     These  fees  are  for  the  use  of  the  school   district 
in  which  tney  are  collected. 

Such  fees  nmi/  iint  in  any  ea^^e  exceed  40  cents  (i.e.,  may  not 
recich  the  amount  of  tivo  shillim/s),  nor  fall  below  5  cents  pei* 
month  (i.e.,  2hd.).  They  may  he  diminished  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioners  or  trustees  according  to  the  means  of  the 
parents,  the  age  of  the  children,  and  the  course  of  instruction. 
Higher  monthly  fees  may  be  asked  for  in  model  schools  and 
academies,  and  for  the  whole  time  such  schools  are  in  active 
operation,  not  for  eight  school  months  only. 

The  monthly  school  fees  shall  not  be  exacted  except  lor  each 
child  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  capable  of^  attending 
school ;  but,  upon  payment  of  such  montnly  school  fees,  children 
from  five  to  seven  years  and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  have 
a  right  to  attend  the  school  of  the  district  in  which  tney  reside, 
and  those  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  the  model  school  of 
their  municipality. 
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School  euuiniissioners  or  IniHtrcs  cjMinot  pxaot  monthly  school 
fec^s  from  parents — 

(1)  If  thej^  be  indigent  pei*sons ;  (2)  for  insane,  deaf,  or  dumb 
children;  (3)  for  chilareii  who  are  unable  to  attend  school  owning 
to  serious  and  prolonged  ilhiess;  (4)  for  children  who  nre  absent 
from  ilie  school  miimcipality  f<>r  the  pnrposo  of  roceivintr  their 
education,  or  for  ekildren  in  a  collcf^e  or  other  ineorpomted 
educational  institution,  or  one  receiving  a  special  grant  from  the 
public  funds  otlier  than  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
commissioners  or  trustees. 

Any  ratepayer  in  a  distritit  where  Ihcro  is  no  school  open 
may  send  his  children  to  tlio  school  i»f  a  nei^hhonring  (Hstrict 
situated  within  the  limits  of  his  munieipality,  by  paying  the 
monthly  school  fee  exacted  for  the  children  of  that  district. 

The  monthly  fees  payable  for  children  attending  a  model 
school,  a  separate  girls  school,  or  a  school  kept  by  some  religious 
community  forming  a  school  district,  do  not  form  part  of  the 
school  fund.  Stich  fees  arc  payable  directly  to  the  te^icher.  and 
are  for  his  or  her  use,  tmless  a  dirtercnt  agreement  has  been 
made  between  the  corporation  and  the  teacher 

School  commissictucrs  or  trustees,  in  the  half-yearly  reports 
whicli  they  are  bound  to  transmit  to  the  Superintendent,  nuist 
state  the  amount  of  monthly  fees  fixed  for  each  disirict.  and 
the  amount  actually  collectecL  The  Superintendent,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  may  refuse  the 
school  grant  for  the  yeur  if  the  commissioners  or  trustees  Jkil  to 
tix  the  amount  of  monthly  fees  to  1k)  pai<l  for  the  children  in 
each  district,  or  to  cause  the  nu>nry  to  be  collected. 

The  payment  of  the  monthly  school  fees  may  be  exacted 
in  advance,  except  in  munirinalitics  in  which  the  manner  of 
collecting  tbem  is  regulated  Ijv  a  special  act  or  by  a  bye-law 
of  the  scliool  corporation.     (Statute  of  1892,) 

U\)  SchoolM  fm*  Girls. — Tlie  school  conmiissioners  or  trustees 
may  establish  in  the  municipality  a  girls'  school  distinct  from 
that  for  Ixiys,  and  such  girls  scKool  shall  be  considered  as  a 
school  district. 

If  any  religious  comniuniiy  has  already  established  an 
elemeaUiry  school  for  girls  in  any  municiiMility.  the  community 
may  place  its  school  from  year  t*>  yciir  or  for  a  term  agreed  upon 
imuer  the  management  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees.  It  is 
then  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  ordinary  public  schoolsw 

(/)  Atntttjtf  Vf'iisn,^  iff  Child rr,K — rommissi oners  or  trustees 
must  cause  to  be  niadn  every  year  l>y  their  secret arv-treasiu'er  a 
census  of  the  children  in  each  school  iuumcipality,di.stingiushing 
those  who  are  from  live  to  seven  yc^irs  t»f  age,  those  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen,  those  from  seven  to  fourt/cen,  and  those  actually 
attending  school.  The  secretary-treasurer  must  tnmsmit  this 
census  to  the  Superintendent  in  his  half-yearly  report. 

Every  father,  head  of  a  family,  tutor,  (*urator,  or  guardian  who 
refuses   to   give     to    the     secreliiry  (rf  asurcr    the    infonnation 
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required  for  the  census  of  children,  or  who  makes  a  false 
declaration,  incurs  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Special  Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Tnistees. — Some  special  Special 
regulations  determining  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  trustees  JJpwers  of 
as  distinct  from  school  commissioners  must  now  be  given.     School    ™ -^®®*' 
trustees,  it  will  be  remembered,  form  the  school  corporation  for 
dissentient  schools,  i.e.,  the   schools   of  a  dissentient  religious 
minority  in  a  school  municipaUty. 

For  the  management  of  the  schools  under  their  control 
trustees  have  in  general  the  same  duties  as  commissioners 
They  are  a  corporation  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  dissentient 
schools,  and  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  superintendent 
shares  of  the  general  school  fund,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
the  whole  sums  allotted  from  time  to  time  to  the  municipality  as 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  dissentient  school  or 
schools  bears  to  the  entire  number  of  children  attending  school 
in  the  municipalitv  at  the  same  time. 

Trustees  alone  have  the  right  of  imposing  and  collecting  the 
taxes  upon  the  dissentient  inhabitants. 

Whenever  the  school  trustees  in  two  adjoining  municipalities 
are  unable  to  support  a  school  in  each  municipality,  they  may 
unite  to  establisn  and  maintain  under  their  first  management  a 
school  situated  as  near  the  limits  of  both  municipalities  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  both.  In  such  cases  the 
trustees  jointly  report  their  proceedings  to  the  superintendent, 
who  shall  remit  the  share  of  the  common  school  grant  to  the 
secretary-treasurer  whose  name  first  appears  in  the  signatures 
to  the  report. 

In  cases  of  annexation  of  any  territory  to  a  school  munici- 
pality, the  costs  incurred  for  such  annexation  are  at  the  charge 
of  the  municipality  to  which  such  territory  is  annexed.     (1892.) 

The  trustees  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  collection  roll  in 
force,  to  a  copy  of  the  list  of  children  capable  of  attending  school, 
and  to  a  copy  of  all  other  docuiuents  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
commissioners  connected  with  the  management  of  dissentient 
schools.  If  there  is  no  tax  imposed,  or  the  tax  imposed  does  not 
appear  to  them  a  proper  one,  tne  trustees  may,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  impose  the  taxes  deemed  necessary  by  them 
upon  the  dissentient  inhabitants. 

Trustees  may  constitute  their  own  school-districts  inde- 
pendently of  the  school-districts  established  by  the  school 
commissioners  of  the  municipality ;  they  have  the  same  riehts 
and  duties  and  are  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  scnool 
commissioners  in  respect  to  the  collection  and  application  of 
moneys  levied  by  them,  the  rendering  and  examination  of  their 
accounts,  and  all  other  matters. 

The  trustees  may  also  receive  the  amount  of  the  monthly  fees 
payable  for  the  children  of  dissentient  parents,  tutors,  or  curators, 
and  may  institute  all  suits  or  prosecutions,  and  do  all  other 
things  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  taxes  and  monthly  fees. 
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jSecre-  Ths  Secretcvry'Treaaiirer. — Every  school  corporation  has  an 
r-Trea-  officer  called  the  secretary-treasurer,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
*^'  school  commissioners  or  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  nolds 

office  during  their  pleasure. 

urity  aud  SecuHty  and  Sureties. — Before  entering  upon  his  duties  the 
eties.  secretary-treasurer  is  required  to  give  security  to  the  school 
commissioners  or  trustees,  either  by  instrument,  or  by  a  bond 
imder  private  seal  signed  and  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  security  is  given  by  at  least  two  solvent  sureties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school  corporation  for  the  total  amount 
of  the  moneys  for  which  the  secretary-treasurer  may  at  any  time 
during  his  tenure  of  office  be  responsible.     Security  must  be 

fiven  not  only  for  moneys  arising  from  contributions  or 
onations  paid  into  his  hands  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  also 
for  the  general  school  fund.  The  security  can  at  any  time 
be  renewed  at  the  requisition  of  the  school  corporation.  The 
sureties  of  the  secretary-treasurer  may,  by  giving  notice  of  their 
mtcntion  in  writing  to  the  secretary-treasiu'er  himself  and  to  the 
chainnan  of  the  scnool  corporation  by  which  he  is  employed,  free 
themselves  at  any  time  from  future  liability  under  their  bond  at 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  their  service  of  notice.  The 
secretary-treasurer  must,  within  the  thirty  days  following  this 
service  of  notice,  furnish  other  sureties  m  lieu  of  those  who 
have  withdriawn.  In  default  of  this  he  cannot  discharge  any  of 
the  functions  of  his  office  without  becoming  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  $20  for  each  infraction.  The  same  penalty  is  operative  in  cases 
where,  after  the  death,  insolvency,  or  removal  of  one  of  the 
sureties,  the  secretary-treasurer  has  failed  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  surety  within  thirty  days  following  the  notice  he  is  required 
in  such  cases  to  give  to  the  chairman  of  his  school  corporation. 
This  notice  itself  is  compulsory  under  a  penalty  of  Si 00. 

Duties.  Duties  and  powers  of  Secretary -Ireasiirer. — He  is  the  keeper  of 
all  the  books,  reristers, plans,  maps,  archives,  and  other  documents 
and  papers  whicn  are  either  the  property  of  the  school  corporation 
or  are  produced,  filed,  and  preserved  in  its  office.  He  cannot 
divest  himself  of  the  custody  of  the  archives,  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  school  corporation  or  under  the  authority  of  a 
conipetcnt  court. 

He  attends  all  meetings  of  the  school  corporation  and  draws 
up  minutes  of  all  its  aets  and  ])roceedings  in  a  book  kc^pt  for  that 
purpose.  These  minutes  must  be  approved  l»y  the  school 
corporation,  sij^nied  by  the  person  presidmg  at  the  meeting  to 
which  they  refer,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary-treasurer. 

Whenever  a  bye-law  or  resolution  is  amended  or  repealed, 
mention  must  be  made  of  this  in  the  margin  of  the  minutes 
opposite  such  bye-law  or  resolution. 

Copies  and  extracts  from  all  books,  registers,  archives,  docu- 
ments, and  papers  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  school  corporation 
which  are  certified  by  the  secretary-treasurer  are  evidence  of 
their  contents. 
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The  secretary-treasurer  collects  and  has  charge  of  all  moneys 
due  or  payable  to  the  school  corporation.  He  pays  out  of  tne 
fiinds  of  the  school  corporation  all  sums  of  money  due  by  it, 
whenever  authorised  to  do  so.  The  authorisation  of  the 
chairman  is  sufficient  for  sums  up  to  $10. 

No  secretary-treasurer  can,  under  a  penalty  of  $20  for  each 
infraction,  (1)  grant  discharges  to  ratepayers  or  other  persons 
indebted  to  tne  school  corporation  for  school  taxes  or  other 
debts,  without  having  actually  received  in  ca,sli  or  in  lawful 
value  the  amount  mentioned  in  such  discharges,  nor  (2)  lend 
directly  or  indirectly  to  ratepayers  or  other  persons  moneys 
received  in  payment  of  school  taxes,  or  belonging  to  the  school 
corporation. 

The  secretary-treasurer  is  bound  to  keep,  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed, books  of  account,  in  which  he  enters  fully  each  item  of 
receipt  and  expenditure.  He  must  keep  in  the  archives  all 
voucners  for  his  expenditure.  He  is  further  bound  to  keep  a 
'*  repertory,"  in  which  particulars  are  entered  of  all  reports, 
apportionments,  valuations,  collections,  judmients,  maps,  plans, 
letters,  notices,  or,  generally,  of  all  papers  tnat  have  been  in  his 
possession  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

On  office  days  any  interested  person,  or  his  attorney  for  him, 
may  inspect  and  examine  the  secretary-treasurer's  books  of 
account  and  vouchers  for  expenditure,  as  also  all  registers  and 
documents  in  his  archives.  Tlie  secretary-treasurer  is  bound  to 
deliver,  upon  payment  of  his  fees,  to  any  person  appljang  for 
them,  copies  or  extracts  from  any  book,  roll,  register,  aocument, 
or  other  paper  which  forms  part  of  the  archives.  Copies  must 
be  supplied^  gratuitously  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  to 
members  or  officers  of  the  school  corporation. 

No  teacher  can  be  appointed  secretary-treasurer. 

The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  may  at  any  time  remove 
the  secretary-treasurer  and  appoint  another  in  his  place. 

The  remuneration  of  the  secretary-treasurer  must  not  exceed 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  moneys  received  by  him  as  such,  for  all 
the  services  consistent  with  the  duties  of  his  office,*  which  the 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  may  require  of  him.  Never- 
theless, the  school  corporation  may,  by  resolution  and  with  the 
authorisation  of  the  superintendent,  grant  a  simplementary  sum 
to  the  secretary-treasurer,  for  the  use  of  his  office,  as  well  as  for 
any  other  specified  consideration. 

The  secretary-treasurer  may,  under  his  signature,  from  time  HU  Assist- 
to  time  appoint  an  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  who  has  the  ®'°*" 
same  rights,   powers,  privileges,  and    obligations    as    himself, 
except  as  regards  secunty. 

The  assistant  secretary-treasurer  enters  into  office  as  soon  as 
he  has  received  written  notice  of  his  appointmeni.  He  may  be 
removed  or  replaced  at  pleasure  by  the  secretary-treasurer.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  he  acts  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  secretary-treasurer,  and  under  that  of  the  sureties  of  that 
officer.     In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  secretary- 
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treasurer,  his  assistant  continues  to  exercise  the  duties  imtil  the 
vacancy  is  filled. 

lamination  Examination  of  accounts  of  Se4yretary 'Treasurer, — (a)  By  the 
accounts.  g^j^Q^i  Corporation. — He  prepares  and  submits  to  the  school 
commissioners  or  trustees  in  July  of  every  year  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  school  muni- 
cipality for  the  year  ending  30th  J  une  of  that  year.  As  soon  as 
the  statement  has  been  approved  by  the  commissioners  or 
trustees  he  prepares  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure, 
assets  and  liabilities,  for  which  abstract  He  must  ootain  the  ■ 
approval  of  the  school  corporation.  This  abstract  must  be  read, 
posted  lip,  or  otherwise  published  at  least  eight  days  before  the 
meeting  of  thp  ratepayers  called  by  him  for  the  election  of  school 
commissioners  or  trustees  (see  above).  He  must  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  abstract  to  any  ratepayer  upon  the  payment  of 
twenty  cents. 

(6)  By  Auditors. — The  school  corporation  appoints  one  or  two 
auditors  to  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  kept  by  their 
secretary-treasurer,  whether  in  or  out  of  office.  Such  auditors 
are  bound  to  report  respecting  all  accounts  of  the  corporation 
and  all  accounts  relating  to  any  subject  falling  withm  their 
jurisdiction,  whenever  the  school  corporation  may  require  them 
to  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  a  special  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  secretary- 
treasiu'er,  the  chairman  of  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
gives  written  notice  of  this  audit  to  the  secretarj^-treasurer 
requiring  him  to  attend,  so  as  to  give  all  the  explanations  that 
may  be  required  of  him.  This  notice  is  served  personally  or  by 
bailiff.  And  if  the  secretary^ treasurer  refuses  or  neglects  to 
attend,  the  auditor  proceeds  with  his  work  none  the  less,  and 
forwards  his  report  to  the  corporation.  They  then  adopt  the 
report  in  whole  or  in  part,  ancT  certify  the  amount  due  to  the 
auditor  for  his  services,  and  communicate  the  result  of  their 
meeting  to  the  secretajy-treasurer  by  serving  upon  him  by  bailiff 
a  copy  of  tl^e  resolutions  adopted  respecting  the  report. 

The  secretary-treasurer  must,  within  fifteen  days,  pay  the 
fimount  which  is  found  deficient  in  his  accounts.  He  may, 
however,  contest  the  auditor's  report  by  giving  notice,  within 
fifteen  days,  to  the  school  corporation.  This  notice  is  served 
upon  the  chairman  by  a  bailitl.  The  corporation  then  forward 
the  auditor's  report,  together  with  a  copy  of  their  proceedings,  of 
the  notice  given  to  them  by  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  of  other 
documents  connected  with  the  matter,  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  then  appoints  a  school  inspector  or  any 
other  person  to  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  in  presence  of 
the  parties  or  after  they  have  been  duly  summoned.  The 
inspector  or  person  appointed  reports  to  the  Superintendent  the 

Srocedure  followed  by  him,  and  the  Superintendent  then  gives  his 
ecision,  which  is  final.  Debts  declared  to  be  such  in  his  decision 
must  be  paid  without  delay,  and  legal  proceedings  must  be 
instituted  to  execute  the  decision  in  default  of  such  payment. 
The  decision  of  the  Superintendent  fixes  the  amount  of  the  costs 
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and  expenses  of  the  inspector  or  other  person  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  (For  an  alternative  action  open  to  the  Superintendent 
or  tne  school  corporation  in  such  cases  see  below.) 

(c.)  By  the  Superintendent. — Where  difficulties  arise  between 
the  school  corporation  and  its  secretary  -  treasurer,  in  or 
out  of  office,  or  when  a  written  application  to  the  superin- 
tendent is  made  by  at  least  five  ratepayers,  having  for  its 
object  the  revision  of  the  accounts  submitted  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  Superintendent  may  cause  those  accounts  or 
copies  of  them  to  be  laid  before  him,  and  may  render  judgment 
in  detail  and  upon  the  whole  of  them.  His  judgment  has 
the  force  of  an  award  of  arbitrators  between  all  tne  parties. 
The  superintendent  may,  also,  himself  proceed  to  the  place 
in  (question,  or  appoint  a  delegate  in  his  stead.  The  exami- 
nation must  take  place  on  the  day  and  hour  and  at  the 
place  fixed  in  a  notice  duly  served  five  days  previously  by  a 
bailiff  upon  the  corporation  and  its  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall 
have  a  right  to  attend  or  to  be  represented  at  the  exammation. 

The  secretary- treasurer  may  in  certain  circumstances  apply 
to  the  corporation  by  written  notice  served  by  bailiff  upon  the 
chairman  for  the  appointment  of  an  auditor  to  examine  his 
accounts  within  eight  days ;  in  default  of  his  appointment,  or  in 
the  auditor's  default,  he  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Whenever  the  Superintendent  is  assured  that  a  secretary- 
treasurer*;^  accounts  nave  not  been  rendered,  or,  having  been 
rendered,  are  informal,  irregular,  illegal,  fraudulent,  or  erroneous, 
he  may,  in  his  own  individual  name,  sue  the  secretary- treasurer 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  an  action  to  render 
accounts,  or  to  secure  the  reformation,  correction,  or  revision  of 
the  accounts  so  rendered.  He  may  demand  that  all  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  and 
their  secretary-treasurer,  or  any  other  person,  with  reference 
to  such  accounts  or  their  rendering  be  set  aside,  annulled,  or 
modified  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  the  Superintendent  may  not 
enter  into  any  such  suit  without  first  making  a  demand  by 
notice  upon  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  to  institute 
such  action  themselves  within  the  delay  indicated  in  the  notice. 
The  notice  must  be  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  and  is  served 
upon  the  school  corporation  by  a  baiUft"  of  the  Superior  Court. 
After  the  delay  indicated  in  the  notice  has  expired,  the  Superin- 
tendent must  institute  action  if  the  corporation  has  not  done  so. 
The  Superintendent  has,  however,  power  in  any  case  to  intervene 
to  watcn  proceedings,  and  advance  them  in  such  a  suit,  if  it  be 
brought  by  the  school  corpomtion.  And  the  suits  or  interventions 
of  the  Superintendent  are  at  the  expense  of  the  school  com- 
missioners or  trustees.  (This  procedure  may  also  be  adopted  by 
the  Superintendent  or  by  the  school  corporation  in  the  case 
provided  for  above.) 

The  sureties  of  any  secretary-treasurer  may  be  made  parties 
to  any  action  brought  against  a  secretary-treasurer  by  the 
Supermtendent. 

Lastly,  if  the  school  corporation  neglect  or  refuse  to  institute 
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proceedings,  the  Superintendent  may  in  his  own  name  sue  any 
secretary-treasurer  in  or  out  of  office  for  the  recovery  from  him 
of  any  sum  of  money  which  belongs  to  the  school  corporation, 
whether  that  money  arise  from  the  Government  grants,  the 
collection  of  school  taxes,  monthly  fees,  or  other  school  dues 
received  by  him  during  the  term  of  his  office. 

There  are  certain  special  rides  about  Fahrique  Schools.  The 
FaWique  of  a  parish  is  the  vestrjr-board  or  board  of  church- 
wardens. The  Fahrique  of  anv  parish  and  the  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees  in  charge  of  it  may  by  mutual  agreement  unite 
the  Fahrique  schools  in  operation  with  any  of  the  pubhc  schools 
for  one  or  more  years.  Any  Fahrique  contributing  not  less 
than  $50  annually  towards  tne  support  of  any  school  under  the 
management  of  school  commissioners  or  trustees  thereby 
acquires  a  right  for  the  curd  and  churchwarden  in  office  to  be 
commissioners  for  the  management  of  that  school  only,  if  they 
were  not  so  before.  But  no  Fahrique  may  unite  its  school  to 
those  managed  by  commissioners  or  trustees  of  another  faith, 
except  under  an  express  and  formal  a^eement  between  the 
Fahrique  and  the  school  corporation  of  different  faith. 

atistics,  This  account  of  the  Local  Administration  may  be  concluded  by 

98-99.         ^Y^Q  following  statistics  taken  from  the  Superintendent's  Annual 
Report  for  1898-99. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Schools,  Boards  of  Com- 
mis»ioners  and  Trustees,  Schoolhov^es  Oumed  and  Leased , 
Materials  of  School  huildings. 


General  Statistiqp. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

Protes- 
tants. 

Total. 

Municipalities  under  control  of  com- 
missioners or  trustees. 

Schoolhouses  belonging  to  commis- 
sioners or  trustees. 

Schoolhouses  leased  to  commissioners 
or  trustees. 

Houses  used  for  independent  schools    - 

Total    -    -     - 

Wooden  houses 

Brick  houses 

Stone  houses 

Total    -    -     - 

1,016 

304 

1,320 

— 

5,126 
406 
270 

— 

— 

5,802 

— 

5,171 
373 

258 

— 

—             5,802 
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III— Finance.  Provincial  and  Local, 

There  is  little  ospecinlly  remarkable  in  iha  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  QueDec  ecfuoational  system.  Acconlingly,  it  will 
be  nnnocessary  to  give  tho  regulations  in  such  deUiW  as  seemed 
desirable  in  the  matter  of  ItKvil  anthorities. 

Schools  are  niaiiiUiined  {*()  by  grants  trom  the  **  Common 
S<!hool  Fimd  "  of  the  Province,  (fc)  by  local  school  taxes,  whether 
usual  or  special. 

To  entitle  any  school  to  its  sliare,  whether  of  the  general  Conditioni 
conmion  school  fnml  or  of  the  lf>eal  sehool  fund  (/.<?.,  to  grants  of  aid. 
from  the  "  Common  School  Fund "  of  the  Province  or  to 
apportionment  from  the  school  fund  of  tho  local  authority, 
wTiether  it  be  a  corporatiun  of  school  commissioners  or  of 
school  trustees)  it  is  reouwiifi  and  sufficient  that  the  school 
in  question  should  fulfil  the  following  conditions: — 

(1.)  The  school  must  be  conducted  under  the  management  of 
school  commissioners  or  school  trustees  in  accordance  with  tho 
regulations : 

{±)  The  scliool  must  have  been  in  actual  operation  during  at 
least  eight  months ; 

(3.)  The  school  must  have  been  attended  by  at  least  fifteeii  chil- 
dren, periods  of  epidemic  or  eont*igious  diseiises  being  excepted. 
(A  special  indulgence  is  allowed  whenever  the  school  corpomtion 
can  DC  shown  to  have  endeavoured  in  good  faith  to  carry  out 
the  law,  by  which  a  share  of  the  school  fund,  general  or  local, 
may  be  paid  for  each  school  where  there  are  fifteen  or  more 
children  of  school  age,  although  the  school  has  not  been 
attended  by  that  number  during  the  year.) 

(4.)  Reports  must  have  been  made  to  the  School  Corporation 
by  the  teacher,  and  also  by  at  least  two  of  the  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees. 

(5.)  A  public  eatamination  must  have  been  held  in  the  school. 

(6.)  A  Report,  signed  by  the  majority  of  tho  School  Corpora- 
tion mid  by  its  secretary-treasurer,  must  hiive  been  transmitted 
to  the  Superintendent  every  six  months, 

(7.)  A  sum  equal  to  the  grant  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
municipality  must  have  been  raised.  A  special  exemption  can, 
however,  be  made  in  the  case  of  poor  municipahties.  

The  Superinterident  may,  upon  a  representation  to  the  fact  Exemption  of 
that  the  School  Commissioners  or  tnistees  have  in  good  .faith  manicii»ali^ 
carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  upon  proof  of  this  Ikct 
to  his  satisfiTction,  exeuipt  the  numicinality  from  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  tax  that  would  otherwise  nave  to  be  raiserl  in  order 
to  untitle  the  nmnicipality  to  its  share  from  the  Provin(*ial 
common  st;hool  fund.  He  may  pay  the  amount  of  share  in  tliis 
case,  although  the  amrnmt  of  the  tax  actually  levied  falls  slioit 
of  the  amount  required,  i.e.,  although  the  amount  locally-  t^\%fe4 
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be  not  as  great  as  the  amount  of  share  from  the  Provincial 
grant. 

(8.)  Teachers  with  diplomas  must  have  been  employed  in  the 
sclTool. 

(9.)  Teachers  must  have  been  paid  every  six  months. 

(10.)  Only  those  books  authorised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
should  have  been  used. 

(11.)  The  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  or 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  and  the 
instructions  of  the  Superintendent,  must  have  been  observed. 

The  sum  annually  voted  by  the  Legislature  in  aid  of  poor 
municipalities  is  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  according  to 
a  division  made  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  religious  faith  to  which 
such  school  municipalities  belong. 

)istribution       The  Fund  and  its  distribution. — The  sums  constituting  the 
ich(K)f Fund  CJommon   School   Fund  of  the  Province  may  be  paid  by  the 
*  Superintendent  in  two  semi-annual  payments,  under  two  account- 
able warrants  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  be  issued  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Superintendent  deposits  these  sums  in  some  bank, 
according  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  direct; 
and  apportions  it  according  to  law  among  the  various  muni- 
cipalities. He  pays  to  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  the 
shares  belonging  to  the  municipalities  they  represent  by  cheques 
drawn  upon  the  bank  and  made  payable  to  their  order ;  ana  he 
must  account  according  to  law  for  all  moneys.  The  shares  must 
be  paid  to  the  school  corporations  by  the  Superintendent  in  two 
half-yearly  payments.  The  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
may  direct  the  payment,  out  of  the  general  (local)  school  fund 
in  their  hands,  of  such  contingent  expenses  as  are  not  specially 
provided  for  in  the  Regulations 

Any  sums  of  money  which  have  not  been  specially  appropri- 
ated by  provision  of  the  donors,  vendors,  or  others,  and  all  sums 
arising  from  the  allowance  for  schools,  from  school  taxes  or  from 
any  source  other  than  monthly  fees,  form  the  school  fund  in  each 
municipality  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees. 
The  school  fund  thus  formed  is  divided,  distributed,  and  employed 
by  thein  ; 

(1.)  either  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  from  seven 
to  fourteen  years  in  each  school  district  capable  of  attending 
school ;  or, 

^2.)  by  making  a  common  fund,  out  of  which  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees  pay  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  maintenance  of  school  houses, 
the  purchase  of  books,  school  furniture,  and  other  contingent 
expenses. 
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The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  after  having  adopted  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  methods,  cannot  change  it  within  two 
years  unless  by  the  authority  of  the  Superintenaent. 

In  all  cases,  the  school  corporation  must  deduct  from  this 
school  fund  a  sum  of  eighty  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  model 
school,  if  there  be  one  m  the  municipality,  in  addition  to  the 
share  which  such  model  school  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
fund. 

The  girls*  school,  if  there  be  one  in  the  municipality,  is 
counted  as  constituting  in  itself  one  school  district,  and  the 
model  school  as  another  school  district.  The  share  of  the 
moneys  to  be  allotted  to  the  girls*  school  and  the  model  school 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  of  the  age  prescribed 
for  attending  school,  residing  in  the  school  district  in  wnicli  such 
schools  are  established. 

The  Superintendent  msLy  refuse  the  school  grant  for  any  year 
to  any  municipality  in  which  the  commissioners  or  trustees  have 
not  rendered  sufficient  accounts,  accompanied  by  vouchers,  of 
the  application  of  the  school  monevs  for  the  years  preceding,  or 
for  any  one  of  them,  whatever  be  the  source  wnence  those 
moneys  were  derived. 

The  Superintendent  may  refuse  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  Refusal  of 
of  the  share  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  which  would  other-  cJJl^^'^n 
wise  be  payable  to  any  school  municipality, —  School  Fund. 

(1)  if  his  instructions  or  those  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  or  of  either  of  its  committees,  have  been  dis- 
obeyed; or, 

(2^  if  unqualified  teachers  have  been  employed  by  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees ;  or, 

(3)  if  a  qualified  teacher  has  been  dismissed  by  the  school 
commissioners  or  trustees  before  the  end  of  his  engagement,  and 
for  no  valid  or  just  cause.  He  may,  further,  pay  out  of  the 
share  of  the  municipality  such  inderimity  as  appears  to  him 
justly  due  to  any  teacher  unjustly  dismissed  oy  the  school 
corporation  of  that  municipality. 

Out  of  the  permanent  and   additional   legislative  grant   for  Sum  reserved 
school  purposes  in  the  Province,  the  following  sums  may,  with  s^|al^ 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  be  set  apart  purposes. 
and  expended  yearly  by  the  Superintendent,  for  the  following 
purposes : — 

(1.^  A  sum  for  special  aid  to  public  schools  in  poor  school 
mumcipalities. 

(2.)  A  sum  to  encourage  the  publication  and  circulation  of  a 
journal  of  public  instruction. 

(8.)  A  sum  towards  forming  a  fund  for  the  support  of  super- 
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annuated  or  worn  out  public  school  teachers  in  the  Province, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  firom  time  to  time  adopted  by 
the  Superintendent  or  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  CounciL 

>licationB      Any   sum  of  monev  whatever  arising  from  the  general  or 
-ocal        local    school    fimd    which  is  not    employed    by    the    School 
001  Fund.  Commissioners,   Trustees,  or  Secretary-Treasurers   during  the 
year  in  which  it  is  received  must  be  deposited  by  them  or  placed 
out  at  interest,  in  order  to  create  revenue  for  the  School  Cor- 
poration. 

If  in  any  school  district  there  is  no  school  in  operation,  the 
School  Commissioners  or  Trustees  deposit  the  money  to  which 
the  district  would  be  entitled  at  interest  in  some  savings  or 
other  chartered  bank,  where,  with  the  consent  of  the  rate-payers 
of  the  district,  they  allow  it  to  accumulate  during  a  term  not 
exceeding  four  years,  to  be  thereafter  used  by  them  either  in  the 
purchase  of  ground  or  in  building  a  school-house,  or  towards 
other  educational  purposes  in  the  school  district. 

The  Superintendent  may  authorise  the  School  Corporation  in 
any  municipality^  to  apply  the  share  coming  for  any  one  year  to 
any  school  district,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  contributed 
nothing  or  too  little  during  the  same  year  to  the  common  fimd 
of  that  municipality,  in  such  manner  as  the  Superintendent 
may  direct,  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  munici- 
pality, instead  of  depositing  the  share  in  a  bank.  The  amounts 
already  placed  in  any  bank  for  any  school  district  in  like  cases 
may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  full  detail  the  regulations 
governing — 

a.  Valuation. 

6.  The  Imposition  of  Taxes. 

c.  Their  Collection  by  Seizure., 

d.  New  and  Special  Taxes. 

e.  Voluntary  Contributions. 

f.  Collection  of  Taxes  from  Corporations,  including  Rellgimus 
or  Educatumal  bodies,  and 

g.  Capitalisation  of  Debt. 

Nevertheless,  certain  distinctive  features  of  the  school  finance 
of  the  Provhice  may  with  advantage  be  given  in  rough  outline 
under  each  of  these  headings. 

Iwaion  of      ^   Wherever  a  Valuation  of  Property  has  already  been  made 
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r  order  of  the  municipal  authorities,  it  serves  as  tho  basis  of 
tne  Uixc^s  to  Vje  imposed  for  school  purposes.  A  copy  of  any 
such  vtthiation  must  be  furnished  to  the  school  corporation,  on 
demand,  by  the  municipal  council.  But  if  there  be  no  existinitT 
property  vakiation  upon  which  school  tax*>«  cari  be  bised,  the 
school  cumniissioncrs  or  trustees  may  cause  a  property  valuation 
to  be  made  by  three  valuators  appointed  and  authorized  by  them 
for  that  ptu-pose.  A  new  valuation  roll  is  necessary  in  cusi^H 
where,  a  school  nuinicipality  having  been  so  formed  as  to  include 
parts  of  other  aumicipalities,  the  valuation  rolls  in  force  in  those 
municijxilities  are  not  uniform,  A  penalty  of  ten  dollars  is 
atUiched  to  ne^^lect  on  tlie  part  of  the  commrssioners  or  trustees, 
either  t^  demand  a  copy  of  an  existuig  valuation  roll  or,  failing 
that,  to  (!;iU6c  irne  to  i)o  made.  The  commissioners  or  trustees 
may  amen<l  a  valuation  roll  when  (hey  deem  it  expedient  to  do 
so,  provided  iMght  days*  puhhr*  notice  is  given  of  I  heir  intention. 
Reuisal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  persons  in  possession  of  an 
existing  valuation  applicable  to  the  levying  of  school  taxes  to 
hand  over  a  copy  of  such  v.duation  to  the  school  cornonition  on 
demand  cjirries  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars.  Tne  jiersons 
authorised  to  make  the  property  valuation  upon  which  school 
taxes  are  to  Ix^  btised,  have  the  right  to  enter  at  all  times  in  and 
upon  any  property  to  inspect  it,  and  to  re(]uire  fiT>m  the  pro- 
prietor or  occupant  any  hj  format  ion  calculated  to  aid  in  the 
making  or  completing  of  the  valuiition.  Obstruction  or  refusal 
on  the  part  of  occupants  to  give  relevant  or  necessary  informa- 
tion is  punished  by  a  penalty  of  four  dollai-s.  Wlien  a  valuation 
for  school  taxes  has  once  been  made,  It  cim  only  he  anieiided  by 
the  authority  which  ortlerefl  it  to  be  made.  No  pei'son  vxin  act 
as  valuator  for  school  purposes  unless  he  is  a  proprietor  of  real 
or  personal  property  in  the  mtmicipality  to  the  amount  of  400 
douai-s. 

6.  School  taxes  are  imposed  between  July  1  and  September  1,  Imposition  c 
in  each  year,  and  nuist  be  paid  at  any  time  on  demand.  At  ^^^^^  t&x^ 
Iciist  thirty  days'  notice  must  be  given  before  enforcing  piyment. 
School  corporations  and  their  secretary- treiisurers  may,  in  their 
discretion,  receive  the  amount  of  taxes  and  monthly  fees  in 
produce,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  them.  Even  though  no 
con  J  plaint  Ix-  made,  the  commissioners  or  trustees  must  examine 
and  amend  the  collection  roll  and  rectify  errors  made  in 
transcribing  valufitions  or  names  of  persons  taxed;  or  msert 
names  of  persons  and  descriptions  ot  lands  which  havo  been 
omitted,  and  strike  out  those  erroneotJsly  inserted.  The  rate- 
payers must  be  Lnfornied  of  the  day,  hour,  and  place  of  the 
meeting  at  which  the  roll  is  to  l>e  examined  and  amended. 
An}*  rate-payer  may  demand  that  the  collection  roll  be  amended 
in  any  of  tike  partictdai*s  just  mcntionerK  cither  by  producing 
a  complaint  in  writing  before  or  upon  the  diiy  bxed  for  its 
exiiuiination.  or  by  stating  his  complaint  verbally  at  the 
examination.  The  commissioners  or  trustees  must  consider 
all    complaints    made    verbally   or    iq    writing    and    hear    all 
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interested  persons  present.  Amendments  to  the  collection 
roll  must  be  entered  upon  it  or  upon  a  paper  annexed  to  it 
with  the  initials  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  a  declaration 
testifying  to  their  accuracy  and  determining  their  niunber  must 
be  annexed  to  the  collection  roll  under  the  signatures  of  the 
chairman  and  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  corporation. 

lection  by      c  Collection  by  Seizure — Public  notice  of  30  days  having  been 
zure.         given  that  payment  of  school  taxes  will  be  enforced,  and  twenty 
aays  after  that  delay  having  passed,  the  collection  of  school  taxes 
may  be  enforced  by  the  corporation,  either  by  suit  or  prosecution, 
or  b)r  a  warrant  of  distress,  or  by  adjudication  and  sale  by  the 
municipality  of  the  property  liable  tor  school  taxes.     A  special 
notice  of  demand  for  payment  accompanied  by  a  dqfailed  state- 
ment of  the  sums  due,  must  be  served  by  the  secretary-treasurer 
upon  ratepayers  before  proceeding  by  warrant,  distress,  or  adjudi- 
cation and  sale.     Seizure  and  sale  are  made  under  a  warrant 
signed  hy  the  chairman  of  the  school  corporation,  and  addressed 
to  a  bailiff,  who  executes  it  under  his  oath  of  office.     But  the 
chairman  does  not  incur  any  personal  responsibility  in  giving 
and  signing  such  a  warrant.    He  merely  acts  under  tne  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  corporation  in  whose  interest  the  distress  is 
made.     The  day  and  place  of  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
seized  must  be  announced  by  the  baiUff  by  public  notice ;  and 
the  notice  must  state  the  names  and  quahty  of  the  ratepayers 
whose  goods  and  chattels  are  to  be  sold.     In  the  absence  of  the 
ratepayer,   or  if  he  refuses  to  open  cupboards,  chests,  &c.,  the 
baihff  may,  by  an  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  school  corporation 
or  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  cause  the  same  to  be  opened  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses  with  all  necessary  force.     Any  ratepayer 
who  has  been  required  to  pay  as  school  taxes  a  larger  sum  than 
he  owes,  or  who  has  already  paid,  as  well  as  any  person  having 
a  right  of  ownership  or  a  privilege  on  the  property  seized,  may 
oppose  the  seizure  and  sale.     His  opposition  must  be  supported  by 
an  affidavit  attesting  the  truth  of  thealleeations  it  contains,allowed 
by  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  or  by  a  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  county  or  district,  or  by  a  clerk  of  the  magistrates' 
court  in  the  district.     One  of  these  authorities  must  endorse  the 
affidavit  and  annex  to  it  an  order  to  the  bailiff  to  return  the 
warrant  of  distress  to  the  Court  whence  the  writ  issued.     But 
permission  to  make  an  affidavit  of  opposition  is  not  granted  unless 
a  deposit  of  five  dollars  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  or  of  a  sum  equal  to  that  claimed  by  the  warrant,  if 
that  sum  be  less  than  five  dollars.     The  opposition  is  subsequently 
heard   and  decided  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Court.     The  proceeds  of  any  sale  are  distributed  by  the  Court 
and  are  paid  by  the  secretary- treasurer  according  to  its  order. 
When  no  opposition  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  moveables  is  made,  the  bailiff  pays   over  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  after  deducting  the  costs  of  seizure  and  sale,  to  the 
secretary-treasurer;  and  he  applies  the  proceeds  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  school  taxes,  for  which  the  warrant  of  distress  was 
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issued.     If  there  bo  any  surplus,  it  is  paid   by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  to  the  ratepayer  whose  goods  and  chattels  were  sold. 

d.  New  and  Special  Ta^es. — ^WTienever  a  general  or  special  New  a: 
tax  in  any  school  municipality  is  annulled  or  set  aside,  the  »l»«cial 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  must  forthwith,  in  a  summary 
manner,  cause  a  new  tax  to  be  imposed.  This  new  tax  is 
imposed  and  takes  effect  for  the  whole  time,  past  and  future,  for 
which  the  tax  so  annulled  or  set  aside  would  have  be^n  in  force 
had  it  been  valid.  The  annulling  of  a  tax  does  not,  however, 
have  the  effect  of  invalidating  any  payments  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  tax  so  annulled,  but  such  payments  go  towards 
the  discharge  of  the  new  tax  for  the  period  for  which  they  have 
been  made.  The  tiix  so  annuUea  is  declared  invahd  for 
the  future  only,  and  not  with  regard  to  any  judgments  then 
already  rendered  to  enforce  payment. 

It  is  lawful  for  the  school  commissioners  and  trustees  in  every 
school  municipality,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  money  to 
be  levied  had  been  bona  fide  expended  in  the  construction 
of  model  or  elementary  school-houses,  to  impose  a  special 
assessment  for  the  payment  of  debts  contractecl  by  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees  for  the  construction  of  the  school  houses, 
over  and  above  the  amount  allowed  by  law  ;  and  the  amount  of 
any  such  special  assessment  may  also  include  the  cost  incurred 
by  municipalities  in  suits  respecting  the  previous  assessment.  In 
cases  where  a  special  assessment  has  been  so  annulled,  the 
ratepayers  who  have  paid  their  share  have  not  the  right  to 
be  reimbursed  the  amount  so  paid  by  them ;  but,  in  any  sub- 
sequent assessment  levied  for  the  same  purpose,  credit  is  given 
them  for  the  amounts  so  paid  by  them  upon  the  assessment 
annulled. 

The  Superintendent  may  cause  Special  Taxes  to  be  levied 
in  any  municipality  or  district,  for  the  payment  of  the  debtij 
incurred  by  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  within 
the  limits  of  their  powers,  or  which  have  bec^u  adjudged  by 
a  Court  of  Justice  to  be  due  by  such  numicipality  or  district ; 
and,  whenever  such  debts  have  been  contracted  by  a  numicipality 
subsequently  divided  into  several  nnmicipalities,  or  the  limits  of 
which  have  been  subsequently  i],ltered,  the  Superintendent 
apportions  the  payment  of  such  debts  equitably  among  the 
several  municipalities  liable  for  them.  If  there  be  no  funds 
available  for  tne  payment  of  the  sum  of  money  which  .the 
school  corporation  is  condemned  by  judgment  to  pay,  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees  must  apply  to  the  Superintendent  for 
authorization  to  levy  a  special  tax  to  pay  the  amount  of 
the  judgment.  If  the  Superintendent  authorizes  such  a 
special  tax,  a  special  collection  roll  must  forthwith  be  pn^pared. 
The  judgment  creditor  may  obtain  the  issue  of  a  writ  of 
execution  against  the  school  corj)oration  in  default,  (1)  if  the 
Superintendent  does  not  furnish  the  authority  for  the  sperial 
tax  within  fifteen  days  from  the  time  when  it  is  dc^uandcd 
from    him.    (2)    if  the    amount    of    the    special    tax     which 
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he  has  authorized  has  not  been  collected;  (3)  if  the  school 
commissioners  or  trustees  have  not  proceeded  to  complete  the 
collection  roll  within  the  fifteen  days  following  the  date  of  the 
authorisation  by  the  Superintendent ;  (4)  if  the  commissioners 
or  trustees  refuse  or  neglect  in  any  manner  to  proceed  with  the 
completion  of  the  collection  roll,  or  to.  collect  tlie  tax,  in  whole 
or  in  part  Such  a  writ  of  execution  is  addressed  and  delivered 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  municipality  in 
question  is  situated,  and  enjoins  him — (1)  to  levy  from  the  school 
corporation,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  the  amount  of  the  debt 
witn  interest,  and  the  costs  of  the  judgment  and  of  the  execu- 
tion ;  (2)  in  defiiult  of  immediate  payment  by  the  school  cor- 
poration, to  seize  and  sell  anj  moveable  property  held  by  it,  and 
any  real  estate  belonging  to  it,  upon  which  the  judgment  creditor 
may  have  a  privilege  or  hypothec,  and  of  which  the  seizure  and 
sale  may  be  ordered  by  the  iudgment.  And  in  the  event  of 
there  being  no  real  or  personal  propierty  to  be  seized  or  sold  (or 
if  the  property  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment)  an  alias 
writ  01^  execution  may  be  issued  against  the  school  corporation 
in  de£ault,  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  and  enioining  him — (1)  to 
levy  from  the  school  corporation  the  whole  sum  (or  the  sum 
remaining  due,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  debt,  with  interest  and 
costs  including  those  of  the  judgment,  by  apportioning  the  sum 
required  on  afl  the  rateable  reai  property  in  the  school  munici- 
pality liable  for  the  judgment,  in  proportion  to  its  value;  and 
(2)  to  collect  the  tax  imposed  by  him,  and  to  make  a  return  to 
the  Court  of  the  amoimt  levied  and  of  his  proceedings,  so  soon 
as  the  amoimt  of  the  debt,  interest,  and  costs  has  been  collected, 
or  from  time  to  time  as  the  Court  may  order.  Tlic  sheriff  may 
then  procure  from  the  secretary-treasurer  the  valuation  roll  in 
force,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  supply  this,  may  take  possession  of  it. 
If  no  valuation  roll  exists,  he  proceeds  to  make  a  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  himself.  The  sheriff  publishes  the  special 
(collection  roll  made  by  him  for  this  apportionment ;  and  lioiirs 
and  decides  all  complaints  made  either  m  writing  or  verbally  by 
the  ratepayers;  and  he  then  makes  such  amendments  to  the 
special  collection  roll  as  he  may  deem  right.  The  special  tax  is 
payable  at  the  sheriffs  office  at  the  expiration  of  a  delay  of 
thirty  days.  Almost  the  same  regulations  in  regard  to  collection, 
the  special  notice  for  uncollected  taxes,  opposition,  &c.,  apply  in 
this  case  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  school  tax  collected  by  a 
school  corporation.  The  sheriff  finally  transmits  a  copy  of  his 
special  collection  roll,  showing  therein  what  amounts  have  been 
collected,  to  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees,  after  having 
levied  the  whole  amount  set  forth  in  the  alia^i  writ  of  execution, 
with  interest  and  costs.  And  if  any  surplus  remain  in  his  hands 
it  belongs  to  the  school  corporation,  and  is  paidov(>r  by  him  to  it 
All  arrears  in  ordinary  school  taxes  belong  to  the  school  cor- 

K oration.  If  judgment  is  rendered  for  a  debt  due  for  the 
uilding  of  a  school-house  for  which  a  portion  only  of  the  school 
municipality  is  liable,  the  judgment,  tne  writ  of  execution,  and 
the  alias  writ  of  execution  must  mention  the  fact.     The  tax  in 
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this  case  is  iniposeil  only  upon  the  real  property  sitimted  in  that 
part  of  the  municipality  which  is  liable  under  tte  judgment. 

e,  Vidantary    ContrihvUons. — When,    in  any  school  muni-  Voluntar 
cimlity,  the  valuation  of  proportv  has  been  duly  made  and  the  Contribti? 
ftcnoortax  lia^ed  upon  it  has  been  imposed  before  September  1  in  *^^*'"^- 
any  year,  for  the  then  tVjlIowing  school  year,  the  persons  so  taxed, 
or  anv  other  of  the  inhabiUints  of  such  school  nmnicipality  or 
sohool    distri(tt,  may  pay  an  a  voluntary  contribution  mto  the 
liand.s    of    the   socrcUiry-troaHurer,  the   sum  required,  for  the 
school-year   then  commenced,  to  equal  the  amount  of  public 
uioneys  granted  to  the  mimicipality  out  of  the  school  fund  for 
that  school  year     The  payment  of  such  voliuiUuy  contribution 
nmst  \)o  attested  on  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  l)y  the 

-^i;i>eretfuy-trofisurer,  and  by  the  chairman  or  other  member  of 
the  school  corporation.  This  attestation  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  Superintendent  before  November  10.  The  seereUiry- 
treiusurer  is  not  empowered  to  receive  tlie  amoimt  of  such  a 
voluntary  contribution  by  portions  or  otherwise  than  in  one  and 
the  siime  paviuenl.  Ho  holds  the  amount  in  lieu  of  the  ftmd 
which  would  have  l>een  raised  hy  Uixation  for  tlie  school  year  so 
comnienced,  and  the  tax  thereupon  becomes  inoperative  for  that 
year  in  the  school  mimicipality  or  district;  but  the  monthlv 
school  fees,  and  any  tax  imposed  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  is  levied  by  tne  school  municipality  or  district,  when  they 
have  not  boon  vobmtarily  paid. 

f,  Calhciloti  *>/  Tttxf'H  ft'utn  Cor  pi  mtt  ions. — The  school  (om-  CoHrdion 
mimioorrH  for  a  s*'hool  municipality  alone  have  power  to  levy  frorarelifeauu 
taxes  on  the  lands  and  real  estate  of  corporations  an<l  ineor-  corponktions 
porated  companies.  But  they  pay  over  aimually  to  the  ivusttcs 
a  portion  ot  all  the  taxes  le\aed[  by  them  on  corporations  or 
companies,  in  the  sjtmc  proportion  as  the  trovenunent  grant  for 
ibt'  sanir  yi'ar  is  divided  between  them  and  the  trustees.  The 
jjortion  of  the  taxes  levied  ff>r  tb»j  building  of  scboobhouses  and 
for  thL'  payment  of  debts  which  is  thus  paid  over  to  the  trustees, 
must  be  set  apart  by  them  for  the  buildmg  or  repairing  of  their 
own  school-houses.  No  religious,  chariUible,  or  educational 
iastitutions  or  corporations  can  be  taxed  for  school  purposes  un 
the  property  ocrupitxl  by  them  for  the  objects  for  which  tbe»y 
were  instituted.  But  tbt*y  may  be  taxed  i»y  the  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees  of  the  religiLtus  majority  or  minority  to  which 
they  belong  iju  all  property  held  by  tlieni  for  the  purjjose  of 
deriving  any  income  for  themselves.  Such  a  tjix  nuLst  1k3  used 
by  the  sch<x>l  coiumissi oners  or  trustees,  as  the  cjise  may  be,  to 
tfit*  exclusive  l)enefit  of  the  religious  majority  or  minority  to 
whirb  they  belong,  or  else  in  conformity  with  fhe  ileclarattons 
which  Uu^y  may  make  in  this  respect.  When  the  religious 
bodv  to  which  they  belong  is  not  obvious,  and  where  no  such 
declaration  has  been  made,  the  properties  must  be  dealt  nith 
for  the  purposes  of  school -taxes  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
presi'ril)cd  tor  the  properties  of  niber  corporations  and  of 
mcorporated  companies. 
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Any  non-resident  proprietor  may  declare  in  writing  to  the 
school  commissioners  ana  trustees  his  intention  of  dividing  his 
taxes  between  the  schools  of  the  majority  and  those  of  the 
minority.  In  that  case  the  school  commissioners  continue  to 
levy  and  receive  such  taxes  and  pay  over  to  the  trustees  such 
part  or  proportion  of  them  as  the  proprietor  may  direct  to  be  so 
paid  over. 

g.  Capitalisation. — Any  school  corporation  in  a  city  or  town 
may,  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  upon  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  capitalise  tne  debts  by  it  lawfully  contracted  or  to 
be  contracted,  and  stipulate  for  the  payment  thereof  by  annuities 
covering  a  period  of  not  more  than  fiity  years.  Such  annuities 
include  the  interest  and  the  proportion  of  the  capital  which  is  to 
be  paid  yearljr  to  extinguish  the  debt  at  the  date  agreed  upon. 
The  corporation  may,  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  issue,  for  the  payment  of  such 
annuities,  debentures  maturing  every  six  months  or  every  year 
until  the  loan  is  paid  off.    (Statute  of  ]  893.) 

This  section  of  the  subject  may  be  concluded  and  illustrated 
by  two  statistical  tables.  The  second  of  these  gives  in  some 
detail  the  sources  and  applications  of  school  funds,  whether 
provincial  or  municipal  (i.e.,  local)  : — 


(i.)       Amounts  Expended  on  Public  Instruction  in  1889-90. 


Amounts  voUd  by  the  Legislature : 

» 

cts. 

s 

cts. 

Ordinary  and  8i)ecial  grants 

386,835 

CK3 

Amounts  voted  in  aid  of  literary  and 
scientific  institutions     - 

19,050 

<:kj 

406,4M5 

0() 

Amounts  2 >a id  by  the  Jtafejxtt/ers  : 

Annual  taxes 

815,313 

00 

8i)ecial  taxe** 

87,495 

00 

Monthly  contributions 

244,972 

00 

Amounts  expended  by  institutions  of 
superior  education 

1,292,617 

00 

2,440,397 

00 

Total* 


2,846,882       00 


^-  At   $5   to  £1    the  amounts    are  :    Legislature,   £81,297  :    HateiJayer.- 
£488,079^.     Total,  £569,376^. 
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IV.— School  Visitors  and  School  Inspection. 

Scliool  Visitors, — Certain  persons  are  ex  officio  "  visitors  "  with 
power  to  visit  any  public  school  in  any  municipality  whether 
in  town  or  country.  But  no  visitor  is  entitled  to  visit  a  school 
belonging  to  inhabitants  not  of  his  own  religious  faith. 

^isitors  for        ^  ^he  school  visitors  for  the  whole  province  are — 


'rovince. 


(1.)  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  ol  the  Protestant, 
Committees  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  ' 

(2.)  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,   of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  of   the  Superior  Court,  who  are  resident  in  the  • 
Province  of  Quebec, 

(3.)  Members  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  who  are  resident  in 
the  Province, 

(4.)  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec, 

(5.)  the  Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(6.)  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  visitor- 
general  of  all  public  schools,  may  take  cognizance  of  disputes 
arising  between  school  commissioners  or  trustees  and  teachers, 
and  give  a  final  dicision. 

T'mtom  in  b.  School  inspectors  are  ex  officio  visitors  of  academies  and 
heir  own  dis  jnodel  schools  under  the  control  of  school  commissioners  or 
nets  only,  r^j^i^igt^g^g  \^  their  districts  of  inspection,  and  it  is  lawful  for  any 
inspector  to  visit  the  schools  within  any  district  of  inspection 
other  than  that  assigned  to  him  on  receipt  of  an  order  from  the 
Superintendent.  An  Inspector  who  holds  such  an  order  may 
report  on  the  schools  he  visits  outside  his  own  district. 

c.  The  following  are  visitors  only  for  the  municipality  in  which  i 
they  reside ; 

(1.)  Roman  Catholic  Priests  and  Protestant  Ministers; 

(2.)  Members  of  the  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures ; 

(3.)  The  Mayor  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  ; 

(4.)  Tlie  Colonels,  Lieutenant-Colonels,  Majore,  and  Senior 
Captains  of  the  Militia. 

Each  visitor  is  entitled  to  examine  the  regulations  and  other 
documents  relative  to  each  school,  and  to  obtain  all  other 
information  concerning  it.  A  \dsitor  may  be  present  at 
examinations  hold  by  any  board  of  examiners  and  may  inter- 
rogate the  candidates  who  offer  themselves  for  examination,  and 
give  his  opinion  upon  them. 

icbool  The  districts  into  which  the  Province  is  divided  for  the  pur 

nspection.     pose  of  school  inspection  are  identical  with  the  judicial  districts. 

And  each  Inspector  is  ex  officio  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 

district  for  which  he  is  appointed. 

'^^iative  in  the  appointment  of  School  Inspectors  comes 
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from  the  Knnian  fVitholir^  or  frnni  the  Proiofitaiii  Coniiviitteiv 
They  mcoinmouil  the  aiipointtncnl  nf  one  ox  more  Inspectors 
for  a  cortjiin  jiidicml  district  to  the' IJeii tenant-Governor,  who 
makes  the  uppuiiitment  for  siidi  ;»  perirMl  us  he  douniK  necessiiry. 

The  Inspectors  chitiei^  are  defined  thus  by  statute  : —  Duties  of 

(1.)  to  examine  the  school-teachers,  and  the  schools  and  school- 
houses  under  their  control  in  each  school  numicipality ; 

(2.)  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  secretarj*-treasurers,  and  the 
reg^ister  of  tlie  schoul  conunissionei's  or  school  trustees  of  every 
such  municipality  ; 

(3.)  to  ivscertain  whether  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and 
rejjfulations  respecting  public  instmcttou  are  tbei*e  carried  out 
and  nhevecl. 


the  jK>rfonnanee  of  his  dntias  each  Inspector  must  comply 
I  lie  nistrnciions  t^iven  ti»  him   bv  the  Sujioriulcndunt,  in 


tions. 


In 
wiili 

accorflance  with  the  regulali<ms  cd  the  Committeo  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  rehgious  faith  which  he 
himself  professes. 

Unless  otherwise  detined  or  Hmiterl  by  the  instnnnont 
jippointinL(  him,  each  surJi  inspector  has  all  the  p>wers  and 
authority  ui"  ihc  Siipcrinfcudenl  with  rofrTcnep  to  his  visits  and 
examinations.  And  when  an  Inspector  makoM  his  visits  the 
seerotaiy-treasurer  of  the  municipality  and  all  teachers  of  a 
public  school  in  it  are  Iwund  to  oxnibit  to  him  all  the  documents 
m  their  charge  belonging  to  or  in  any  way  relating  to  their 
respective  offices.  Every  refus/il  or  neglect  to  do  so,  when 
reauested  by  an  Insjioctor.  caiTJes  with  it  a  penalty  of  eight  dollai*s. 

No  person  c^m  be  appointed  School  Inspector  unless,  Qnaliiica- 

(L)  he  lias  attainetl  the  age  of  Irwenty-five  years  ; 

(2.)  he  has  obtained  a  diploma  for  teaching  in  an  academy, 
model  school^  or  elementary  schrml ; 

(3,)  he  has  taught  in  a  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  fiveyears» 

(4,)  at  least  five  years  have  elapsed  since  he  discontinued 
teaching  in  a  school, 

(5,)  he  has  been  exammed  before  the  Roman  Catholic  or- 
Protestant  Committee,  or  before  a  sub-committee  of  examiners 
appointed  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  Counnittees,  upon  his 
htness  and  ability  to  fultil  the  duties  of  the  oflice  in  accordance 
with  the  regidations   which  each  Committee  may  make. 

Each  Inspector  is  paid  such  a  sum  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  Saliuiea. 
in  Council  deems  adequate  remtmeration  for  the  duties  per- 
formed by  hiui.  But  his  salary  ea!i  in  no  case  exceed  the  rate 
of  $1,200  (£240)  per  juuuuu.  fu  al!  crises  in  which  an  Inspector 
is  appointed  by  tlie  Superintendent  to  make  any  special  inspo<  - 
tion,  inquiry,  or  investigation  in  any  numicipality,  the  travelling 
and  other  expenses  of  the  Inspector  are  paid  by  the  party 
designated  by  the  Stipe rinteudent.  The  person  who  is  to  ^^c'j 
the  expenses  of  inspection  is  detennined  ny  l\ie  S\\^xm\j&\xi^\-v\. 
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upon  the  report  of  the  Inspector.  These  last  regulations  apply 
only  to  inspeotions  or  inqiuries  which  do  not  take  place  at  the 
time  of  the  Inspector's  ordinary  visit  to  the  schools  of  the 
municipality  in  question. 
Instructions  Instructions  to  School  Inspectors  are  from  time  to  time  issued 
and  Nomber.  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  These  are  written 
by  the  Superintendent,  and  deal  with  particular  points  of 
importance  for  the  time  being.  There  is  no  annual  publication 
issued  to  Inspectors  similar  to  the  "Revised  Instructions  to 
H.M.  Inspectors  "  issued  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  1897-8  there  were  42  Inspectors. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  taken  at  random  from  the  Annual 
Report  for  1897-8,  ol  the  returns  made  by  Inspectors  to  the 
Superintendent.  In  two  cases,  it  would  seem,  no  visit  was  paid 
by  an  Inspector  to  the  schools. 


Inspector's 
Retom. 


MASKINOKO^ 
COUNTY. 

Municipality 


a.  Maskinong^' 


b.  Bividre  da  Loup 


Grade  of 
InstitnUon. 


Model  School 
Mixed 


Whether  under    i  -=3 1?  I  5  * 
Control  of  '5  g  5    ^> 

CommisRionera 
or  not. 


Teachers. 


«  cS 


S.C    Male  REtloious     ^  'g 

»t?   i         nr  Nnnft.  "a    I   g 


-!*  I. 


Under  control 


i 

1.200 


Academy 
Boys 


c.  RiTifere  du  Lonp 


Model 
CoHTentual 


Under  control     1 16,000 
and  independent 


Independent      I  19,300 


S<5  I 


1,000  '  4    Frire$  de       I  —     — 
i       rin9truetion  . 
ChritUnne      ' 


3,.'i38    10  Si}eurii  dt 

I'Attamption 


d.  Dumontier 

Model 
Mixed 

Under  control 

1,200 

225 

' 

t> 

«.  St.  Paolin 

Model 
Conventual 

Under  control 
and  independent 

8,726 

841 

6  Soe.urs  de       !  — 
rAsiomption 

— 

/.  Ste.Ursnle 

Model 
Conventual 

Under  control 
and  independent 

80,640 

7,420 

3  So$ur$  dt        1  — 
la  Providence 

1 

g.  8te.  Ursnie 

Model 
Boys 

Under  control 

1,700 

231 

—                 1 

1 

1 
Value  ucitfl   1  *i 

Hi 

if 

From  the  Infipectio 

n  Bulletlui, 

llunldpalltr. 

on  cxamLiui* 
tlon  of 

the  Annual 
K«poft. 

P. 

£ 

1 

SUte  of       State  Lll  Jh*      JL. 

332  SKjH;  s. 

G«ueral 
Xotfl  on 
Bubool. 

a.  MaikLuonffd      .. 

1 
Vbit  Good    .  75 

\ 

35.0B 

Fi^r 

\              1 

Yea 

Very  Good 

k  Kivi^tv  du  Lonp 

Very  Good 

m 

8^.06 

Very  Good 

Good 

Yoi 

Yei 

Very  Good 

«.  Blvl^re  du  Loup 

Very  GckmI 

2U 

S6.DS 

~ 

- 

" 

- 

- 

d*  Dmnontier 

Good 

^ 

«..« 

Good 

Good 

Yea 

Yes 

YerrOaod 

c.  at.  Paulfn 

Very  Good 

n 

4MM 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

f.  St«,  Unittle 

Very  Good 

no 

U.&A 

Very  Good 

Good 

YvA 

VVA 

if.  SU,  Uraolt       ..  , 

V«ry  Good      Sfl  I 

£E.2e 

Fair 

Fair 

Yes         Vei             Fair 
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The  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  Committee  may,  upon  Difimiiieal  of 
complaint  to  that  effect,  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  held  into  the  In»jp«ctar. 
conciuct  of  any  rnspector  of  Schools  accused  of  bad  conduct, 
iminoraHty,  or  mteniperance,  or  serious  neglect  in  the  execution 
of  his  dutie-i?.  After  the  inquiry,  all  the  documents  are  forwanled 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  "  praying,  if  there  be 
occasion,  for  the  dismissal  of  such  rnspe;ctor  and  the  cancellrng 
of  his  commission."  If  an  Inspector  is  dismissed  in  this  manner 
he  cannot  afterwards  hold  ottice.  Inspectors  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  having  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  sale 
of  books  or  school  supplies  in  their  inspcctii»n  disiricts. 

The  following  passage  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  present  Circular  of 
Superintendent  m  October,  1897  (Annual  Report*  for  1896-7),  ^^97. 
is  of  interast  as  being  typical  »>f  the  instructions  given  to 
Inspectors  from  headquarters.  Other  instructiuus  issued  in  the 
same  year  and  dealing  with  the  special  suhjeci  of  the  Peilagogkvl 
iectiLtrs  to  teachers  then  histituted  will  bo  found  mider  tliat  niMul 
in  Section  V. 

'*  By  an  Order-in-Council  dated  the  6th  inst,,  the  Government 
lins  conrtnue*!  the  decision  taken  l>y  the  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  replace  your  autmun 
insTOction  by  a  scries  of  Pedagogical  lectures  which  you  will  bo 
called  u[K>n  to  give  to  the  teachers  of  your  inspection  districts ; 

"  L  To  res|K3nd  to  the  desire  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committe^t 
you  will  organise  this  trourse  by  calling  together  in  the  village 
or  hi  some  central  spot  in  each  parish,  all  the  teachers  who 
teach  therein.  These  lectiu^es,  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five, 
should  last  two  days, 

"  2.  You  will  notity  the  teacliers  at  Icji^sl  eight  or  ten  days  before- 
hand of  ibe  day  and  hour  that  the  lectures  will  be  given  in  the 
respective  parishes. 

**  3,  In  the  event  of  there  l»eing  several  seh«7o!  mnnicipaltttes  in 
tlie  parish,  the  lectures  shall  be  given  for  all  the  teachers  in  such 
parishes.  The  siune  ma}"  he  done  in  the  case  of  two  or  three 
school  municipalities  of  adjoining  parishes  when  there  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  teachers  in  one  of  such  mimicipalities. 

•*  4.  Teachers  who  liave  to  travel  to  attend  the  lectures  will 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  seveuty-tive  cents  per  diem. 
ifou  will  take  notice  of  their  presence  at  the  lectures,  and  forward 
their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Department  of  Pubhc  In- 
struction, 

*'  At  the  conclusion  of  your  visit  you  will  also  send  to  me  a 
report  containing  yomr  remarks  on  the  result  of  these  conferences, 
both  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  and  with  regard  to  their 
effect  on  the  rainas  of  the  School  Boards. 

**  5,  Teachers  may  give  their  pu|)ils  a  holiday  during  the  two 
days  which  these  lectures  last. 
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*'6.  It  is  desirable  thai  the  parish  priest  and  the  school  coTn- 
oiissioners  should  attend  the  lectures  to  enhance  their  value  and 
to  increase  their  etiiciency. 

*' 7.  With  a  view  of  establishing  as  much  uniformity  as  possible 
in  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  teachers.  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity)* of  sending  to  you,  with  the  present  circular,  some  lectui*es 
which  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  which  you  may  study 
so  as  lo  be  able  to  make  use  of  them  l»y  adding  such  remarks  as 
you  may  deem  advisal>le  and  the  instruction  you  may  consider 
yourself  called  upon  to  give, 

"  8.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  yoiu^selves  will  attach  importance 
\o  these  lectures;  that  you  will  tlisplay  zeal  in  delivering  them. 
Vou  know,  as  I  do,  that  many  of  our  male  teachers,  and  above 
all  that  a  great  many  of  our  female  teachers,  ha^e  not  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  the  Normal  School,  and  have  not  received 
the  necessarv  professional  tniining,  The  instructions  you  will 
give  them  will  ihei*efore  be  of  very  great  iissistance  to  them,  and 
will  oi>en  up  entirely  new  horizons  to  several  of  them. 

*'  In  additiun  io  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  lectures  I  send 
vou.  strongly  recommend  the  teachers  not  to  make  their  pupils 
learn  anytlnng  bv  lietu't  ihai  they  have  not  cle^irlv  explainetl  to 
theni';  t^.»  carcfufly  pre}>are  their  lessons  and  all  explanations 
they  have  to  give  un  the  fallowing  day,  even  to  the  siiudlest 
children,  so  as  to  be  undei*stot)d  bv  them  ;  to  study  thoroughly 
so  as  to  develop  their  own  knowledge  and  nuike  their  teaching 
more  l>eneticiaL  They  will  highly  appreciate  all  ibis  advice, 
You  may  also  advise  tliem  to  sometimes  go  bevond  the  teaching 
of  the  class  subjects  to  give  tlie  children  jutlicious  instruction 
respecting  the  duties  they  will  afterwards  be  calletl  upon  to 
perfrirni  when  tliey  leave  school. 

**  Tell  thi'Ui  to  thoroughly  inculcate  n\Km  the  minds  of  the 
children  great  respect  for  pjatemal,  civib  and  religious  authority. 
liC^t  them  warn  tiiem  against  intemperance,  the  source  of  so 
many  evils,  and  against  the  extravagjince  that  impoverishes  our 
country  parts.  Let  them  recommend  them  to  avoid  quarrels 
and  law  suits,  and  let  them  lav  great  stress  in  the  presence  of 
the  children  on  the  necessity  oflionesty  in  contracts.  Let  them 
also  teach  them  good  manners,  and  insist  upon  politeness  and 
cleanliness.  Tliey  can  be  made  to  highly  prize  in  school  the 
benetits  conferred  by  agricidture,  in  order  to  make  the  children 
like  that  calling ;  and  let  them  not  neglect  to  instil  into  their 
minds  great  love  of  coimtiy — in  a  word,  please  impress  ujxin  the 
teachers  the  necessity  of  making  their  schools  attractive,  and 
study  agreeable  to  their  pupils  by  not  only  carefully  prejwiring 
their  teaching  but  by  recitmg  anecdotes  culled  chiefly  from  the 
historv"  of  Canada. 

''With  ivganl  to  the  moral  etlucation  of  the  childi'fn,  about 
which  you  will  have  to  speak  to  the  school  teachers.  1  cannot 
do  bt^lter  than  repeat  to  you  the  admirable  cii*cular  that  M. 
(fnixc»f  '^dflrcssrd  to  the  tcacbctv  of  Frfujrv  in  \M:\,     The  words 
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of  that  flistingiiished  man  are  more  than  ever  appHcable  at  th© 
present  time. 

'*'Ah  regards  moral  oducaiimi/  wrote  M.  GiU7A>t.  *I  ruly 
chiefly  upon  you.  In  yon,  a  desim  to  do  well  is  indispens- 
able Yon  are  not  ignomnt  of  the  fact  that  this  is  beyond  a 
donbt  the  mosf  important  and  most  difticult  part  ot'  your 
mission.  You  are  aware  that  in  ennfiding  a  child  to  yf»n,  each 
family  asks  you  to  return  to  it  an  honest  man,  and  the  (ronntry 
a  good  ritizen.  You  see  tliat  viitue  docs  not  always  follow  upon 
enlightemuent,  and  the  lessons  imbibeil  in  ehildhood  nught 
l.)ecoiue  opposed  to  it,  if  they  adfhTssed  themselves  merely  to  its 
intelligence.  Let  the  teticher,  therefore,  not  hesitiite  to  assnuie 
the  nglits  of  the  family  by  gi\nng  his  rtrst  eare  to  the  inw^ard 
nulture  of  his  pupil's  si  nil.  Just  as  he  should  avoiil  opening  his 
8ch<x)l  to  secUtrian  and  party  spirit  and  l/ringiug  up  the  children 
in  religious  or  political  doutrmes  whicli  lead  them  to  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  liome  counsels,  so  shoidd  he  rise  above 
the  passii^g  qnarrels  whieh  agitate  society  to  endeavour  tm- 
eea>singly  Ui  propagate  and  strengthen  those  imperishable  prin- 
ciples ot  morality  and  rejisou,  without  w^hich  imiversal  order  is 
imperilletl  and  to  sow  deeply  in  their  young  hearts  those  seeds 
of  virtue  and  of  honour  which  age  and  passions  will  never  stifle, 

'*  *  Faith  in  Providence,  the  h* illness  of  duty,  submission  to 
paternal  authority,  the  respect  duo  to  law  and  authority  and  the 
rights  of  all :  such  are  the  sentiments  which  he  shouki  endea- 
vour to  foster.  Never  by  his  conversation  or  by  his  example 
should  he  run  the  risk  of  w*eakcning  in  the  min<ls  of  the  children 
the  veneration  due  to  what  is  good.  Never  liy  wr»rds  of  hatred 
or  revenge  should  he  predispose  tlietii  to  those  blind  prejudices 
which  create,  as  it  were,  hostde  nations  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
nation  itijelf  The  peiice  and  concord  which  he  maintams  in 
his  school,  should,  if  possible,  prepam  cahufiess  for  fnturo 
generations/ 

**  I  am  liappy  to  iuiorm  you  tliat  the  Government  has  been 
plljased  U)  comply  with  the  rcipiest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Conuuissioners  of  tlic  Council  <if  l^iblic  InstniL'tiou,  and  to  send 
tree  of  charge  "rKnseigneiucut  l^riuiaire"  to  eacb  of  the  pritrtary 
schools  under  control  of  Kuiuan  Catliolic  Commissioners  un& 
Trustees. 

''This  dccisiuu  has1»ecu  takcu  with  a  view  of  iissistiug  teachers 
in  their  arduous  tasks,  of  keepmg  them  informed  with  respect 
to  the  progress  of  education,  and  of  further  developing  tneir 
pe<  lago^i  cal  lui  ( )  w  letl  ge. 

**Thxs  review,  micler  the  management  of  an  active  and  zcnlotis 
t^eacher,  and  edited  by  com|)etent  ^vriters,  will  lie  of  great  assist- 
ance to  teachers,  by  showing  thcTn  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
and  by  becouiing  tlie  faithftd  inter]>reter  ivf  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  people ;  therefore,  eacli  school  will  receive 
*  rEnseiguement  Prunaire*  free  ivf  charge,  and  it  will  be  the  pro^ 
perty,  not  of  the  teacher,  but  of  the  school  itself 

"  1  ])eg  you  to  see  that  the  numl>oi's  of  this  review  are  cflrefidly 
preserved' in  each  school,  so  that  at  tlic  ornl  o{  iW  "sjvivvT  \V\vx 
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may  be  bound  together  and  form  the  numbers  of  a  pedagogical 
library. 

"Please  instruct  the  secretary- treasurer  of  your  school  munici- 
pality to  have  this  review  bound  every  year,  and  to  cause  to  be 
printed  on  the  cover  the  name  of  the  school  municipality  and 
the  number  of  the  district  to  which  it  belongs. 

"The  teachers  must  not  anpropriate  the  numbers  of  *  TEnseigne- 
ment  Primaire  *  at  the  encl  of  the  year,  but  send  them  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary-treasurer  in  order  that  he  may  get  them 
boimd  during  the  vacation.  They  must  also  obtain  themselves 
from  the  post-office  of  their  parisn  the  numbers  of  the  reviews 
t  hat  are  addressed  to  their  schools." 


V. — Teachers:    Training  and  Diplomas. 

Norimd  Schools. — The 'Regulations  touching  Normal  Schools 
arc,  briefly,  as  follows : — 

lancial  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  adopt  all  needful 

(Vision.  lueiisures  for  the  establishment  in  the  Province  of  one  or  more 
normal  schools,  containing  one  or  more  model  schools,  for  the 
instruction  anct  training  of  teiichers  of  public  schools  in  the 
science  of  education  ana  the  art  of  teaching.  He  may  select  the 
location  of  such  schools,  and  cause  to  be  erected  or  procured  and  * 
furnished  the  buildings  requisite  for  the  purpose.  To  provide 
for  the  nurchase  of  such  sites  and  for  erectini^  the  buildings  he 
may  order  that  the  sum  of  ^!<^>,()0()  be  yearly  set  aside  out  of  the 
superior  education  income  fund  and  appropriated  to  form  a  fund 
called  "  The  Normal  S(;liool  Building  Fund  of  the  Province  of 
Qaebec."  Any  sum  so  set  apart  yeiU'ly  may  be  invested  and 
placed  at  interest  as  the  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  in  Council  may 
direct,  and  the  income  and  interest  shall,  like  the  principal,  form 
part  of  the  fund.  The  moneys  realised  by  the  sale  of  any  site 
and  buildings,  acquired  for  normal  school  purposes  ana  not 
deemed  convenient  for  such  purposes,  is  also  added  to  the  fund 
and  is  invested  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
sums.  It  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  who  directs 
such  a  sale  to  be  made.  Any  excess  of  the  normal  school 
building  fund  not  actually  required  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  fund  was  constituted  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council,  either  revert  to  and  form  part  of  the 
superior  education  income  fund  of  the  Province,  or  be  invested 
as  part  of  it  and  to  the  benefit  of  that  fund. 

Besides  the  annual  sum  set  apart  out  of  the  superior  education 
income  fund,  there  is  also  allowed  yearly  out  of  the  common 
school  iimd  for  the  Province  a  sum  not  exceeding  $6,000,  to 
defray  the  salaries  of  officers  and  other  contingent  expenses  of 
•normal  schools;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  84,000  is  allowed 
yearly  out  of  the  common  school  income  fund,  as  an  aid  to 
fa(ulitate  the  attendance  of  teachers  in  training  at  normal 
«ichools. 
And  »'»    'Vise    these    two    sums    are    found    insufficient,   the 
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Lieutetiant-Governor  in  i'ouiicii  niay  order  that  a  certain  Fura 
he  yearly  appropriateil  out  of  the  common  school  income  fund 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  noiTual  schools.  Tlie  sura 
so  set  apart  and  appropriated  yearly  must  not  exceed  in  imy  one 
year  the  sum  of  SI 0,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  tlmt  the  support  of  the  normal  schools 
comes  mainly  from  two  soiu*ces — the  suporior  education  income 
fund  and  the  common  school  fund.  By  this  method  the  normal 
schools  are  rocopuised  as  a  particular  type  of  secondary  schools 
having  for  their  special  object  tlie  training  of  teat^liers  for 
elementary  schools. 

Regulations  are  made  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instniction 
or  by  its  Roman  CathoUc  and  its  Protestant  €onnnittec»  with 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  for  the 
management  of  normal  schotils,  for  preserilnng  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  students  shall  bo  received  and  instructed 
in  them»  the  course  of  instruction  tu  be  followed,  the  mode 
and  maimer  in  which  registei^  and  Liooks  shall  he  kept  and 
diplomas  gi^anted  to  students ;  and  the  form  in  which  shall 
trt3  made  tiie  reports  which  tlie  priuuipal  of  each  normal  school 
is  required  to  make  to  the  Supermtentlent. 

Normal  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent,  Hapenn- 
who  makes  from  time  to  time  such  arrangement's  for  their  te"<^^nt'a 
estahlishment  and  maintenance  as  the  Lieutenant -( to vernt»r  ^^'^* 
m  Ctiuneil  may  direct.  The  principal  of  each  normal  school 
reports  t<»  the  Sup*Tintendent,  giving  such  details  as  he  rriay 
iequiiv.  The  pnjiess^ji's,  dircrtors,  and  principals  are  apjH>inted 
i>T  removed  by  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  on  the 
recx>mmendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  PubUc  Instrur'tion,  according  as  such 
appointments  or  removals  concern  Roman  CathoHf  or  Prot(»stant 
normal  schools.  The  prinr'ipal  of  every  normal  school  must, 
before  admitting  any  pupil  into  his  schot>l  make  him  sign, 
HI  presence  of  two  witnesses,  a  docimient  or  obligation  by 
which  he  binds  himself  to  pay  his  board  and  to  pay  such 
sum  as  may  be  required,  according  U*  the  conditions  which 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  l)e  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govenior 
in  Council.  A  father,  tutor,  or  friend  may  sign  such  a 
document  and  bind  himself  personally  for  payment  of  the 
snm.  The  Atturney-GeneraK  in  the  name  of  the  principiil 
and  upon  liLs  recommendation,  may  sue  for  the  recovery  of 
all  sums  due  in  a  competent  court  of  justice.  The  principal 
must  account  to  the  Superintendent  ifbr  all  sums  collected 
under  such  documents-  _ 

On  the  prosentjition  by  any  student  to  the  Superintendent  Diploma. 
of  a  C43rtifacate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  principal  of 
4tny  nonnal  school  that  the  student  has  gone  through  a 
regular  cotirse  of  stud\^  therein.  tliL*  Superintendent  may  grant 
ft  diploma  of  qualitication  to  the  student,  which  shall  be  valid, 
imtil  revoked  for  some  breach  of  good  conduct  or  of  gowl 
nazals.  By  virtue  of  this  diploma  and  while  it  t^in^mvcije* x^v\, 
the  holder  is  eligible  to  be  employed  a?^  V;eaciWic  ^cc<vtCC\w^  \^ 
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the  grade  of  the  diploma  obtained  by  him,  in  any  academy, 
model  school,  or  elementary  school  iinSer  the  control  of  achool 
commissioners  or  trustees. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  yearly  report  made  to  the 
Snperintendent  by  the  Principal  of  tfie  Jaccj^ucs  Cartier  NoniiiU 
School  (Montreal),  for  1897  8: — **  By  drawmg  up  programmes 
causing  examinations  to  be  passed,  the  GoveiTiment  has  niised 
the  level  of  the  knowledge  which  the  teacher  sh<iu!d  ]>osse.ss. 
That  was  the  starting  ptiint,  it  wa^s  necessary;  hut  we.  must  not 
stay  there  for  over.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  teacliei*s  be 
educated,  they  nuist  also  have  acquired  as  great  an  experience 
as  possible  of  children  and  of  tlie  application  of  |3edagogical 
principles.  With  the  exception  (»f  those  who  have  been  tramed 
m  the  Norrofil  Schools  jiiid  tca<^hing  comniimities,  h«»w  many 
are  there  who  have  any  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  good  method 
for  properly  tcaclung  the  elements  nf  aritnmetit*  or  nierely  t>f 
rc^jidmg  ?  Or,  if  they  have  studied  it.  how  many  of  them  can 
Uike  advantag<3  of  it.  .'' " 

The  Superintendent  remarks  in  this  connecticm  that  ''umong 
other  remedies  which  hiive  been  snnctioncdby  experience  in  the  old 
world,  a  suggestirjii  Imji  been  made  that  all  persons  who  desire  to 
teach  should  l»e  compelled  to  pass  some  time  <ui  trial  under  a 
teacher  of  8f*me  yejirs'  stamling" — aUiidiiig,  one  may  suppose, 
to  the  pupil-teacher  and  "  provisional-assistant'teacher  '*  sj^teni 
ot  England  and  WalesjArtJcles34and49Eleraentary  Day  School 
Code,  IfJOO),  The  Su]>t'rintendent  sjiys '' this  trial  might  be  of 
greater  or  less  duratii^n.  Six  months  would  suffiro  to  efterl  a 
complete  chantjo  hi  a  great  nuiny  schools,  and  in  the  end  perhaps 
the  value  of  well  trained  ttmehcrs  would  be  imderstood," 

Fmut  fhe  Siiperridt'iultnfs  Atanutl  Rrport  for  1897-K.^ 
■*The  gowl  result  of  the  pedagogical  lectures  slmwshowdeservmg 
of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  the  fuiuidation  of  Normal 
Schools  for  girls.  1  have  had  the  honour  t»f  planting  out  rm 
Hcveml  oeeasiuas  how  necessary  is  the  establisbment  of  such 
Hcliools,  and  I  consider  thai  this  is  the  rii'st  step  t*)  *)e  taken  in 
the  reforms  in  be  erteclcd.  Moreover,  i  merely  express  the 
f)piuivai  *}f  the  lioman  (Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Pul>lic  Instruction." 

There  are  «>nly  two  Normal  Schools  for  girls  in  the  Province, 
one  at  Montreal  for  Protestants  and  the  other  at  Quebec  for 
Homan  Catholies.  Successive  annual  Reports  have  pointed  out 
to  the  Government  that  n<j  very  decided  results  ean  ue  expected 
from  elementary  schools  until  more  such  institutions  fur  the 
training  of  women  teachers  have  been  tbunded.  The  need  seems 
to  bo  greater  among  the  Roman  C'atholics,  and  several  Normal 
Schools  are  in  rejility  needed  now  to  pro\ide  training  adequate 
to  the  number  of  women  teachers  in  Roman  ( 'atholic  schools. 


P*xhyjiK}ieal  Lf'iivre^i.  —  These  were  inaugurated  in  the 
autumn  of  1897,  and  have  supplied  a  long  felt  want.  They  have 
to  a  certain  extent  made  up  for  the  absence  of  professional 
training  in   a  great  nmny  teachci*s.     "  Of  course  they  cannot 
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supply  the  special  knowledge  which  those  who  propose  to 
become  teachers  could  acquire  in  a  Normal  School ;  neverthe- 
less the  good  effects  have  shown  themselves  in  the  very  first 
year.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  a  great  many  of  the 
persons  in  charge  of  schools;  they  have  taught  with  more 
method." 

The  following  were  the  regulations  on  this  subject  given  out 
in  1897  :— 

"  1st.  That,  in  the  future,  the  School  Inspectors  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  make  more  than  one  visit  to  the  schools  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  that  such  visit  shall  be  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year ; 

"  2nd.  That  the  autumn  visits  shall  be  replaced  by  i)edagogical 
lectures,  which  the  School  Inspectors  shall  give  to  the  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  their  inspection  districts  ; 

"  3rd.  That  these  lectures  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  be  given  on  the 
days  and  at  the  places  fixed  by  the  School  Inspectors,  who  shall 
give  notice  of  them  to  the  teachers  ; 

"  4tli.  That  the  teachers  who  will  be  obliged  to  travel  to  attend 
these  lectures  shall  receive  an  indenmity  of  seventy-five  cents 
per  day ;  the  lectures  not  to  last  more  than  two  days ; 

*'  5th.  That  the  teachers  may  give  holidays  to  their  pupils  during 
the  two  days  that  the  lectures  shall  last." 


The  Borjvds  of  Examinevft  for  Tcachprs  DljtJnmas. — (i.) 
CentnU  Board ;  (ii.)  Boards  for  Qiu^hec  ond  Montreal ; 
(iii.)  Boards  for  other  cities,  totvns^  ar  counties. 

(i.)  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  constitute  by  pro- 
clamation a  Central  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  teachers'  diplomas.  The  Central  Board,  when 
constituted,  alone  has  the  right  of  issuing  diplomas  valid  for  the 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  upon  whose  recom- 
mendation the  Board  was  constituted.  This  Central  Board  must 
consist  of  five  members  and  a  secretary,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  upon  the  rucommendation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case 
may  be.     Its  duties  when  constituted  are  or  would  be, 

a.  To  prepare  the  examination  questions  in  the  different 
subjects  prescribed. 
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b.  To  submit  the  examination  questions  to  the  candidates  at 
certain  centres, 

c.  To  examine  the  answers  given  by  the  candidates  and, 
after  due  deliberation,  to  grant  diplomas  to  the  candidates 
deemed  worthy. 

The  examinations  conducted  by  the  Central  Board  are  held  at 
such  time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  regiilations  of  the  Committee  upon 
whose  recommendation  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners  was 
constituted.  The  fees  payable  by  the  candidates  are  used 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  tne  Central  Board.* 

(ii.)  The  Boards  of  Examiners  for  the  cities  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  do  not,  like  the  Central  Board,  depend  for  their 
existence  on  the  recommendation  of  another  body,  but  are 
constituted  by  statute.  They  are  composed  of  fourteen  persons, 
one-half  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics  and  the  other  half 
Protestants.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  appoints  the  members 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catnolic  and  Protestant 
Committees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Boards 
examine  candidates  for  teachers'  diplomas  and  deliver  or  refuse 
to  each,  as  the  case  may  require,  a  diploma  after  due  examination. 
The  Board  is  in  each  case  divided  into  two  divisions,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  separately  performs  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it. 

(iii.)  Other  Boards  of  Examiners  besides  those  for  Quebec  and 
Montreal  may  be  at  any  time  and  for  any  city,  town,  county,  or 
counties,  be  established  by  proclamation  ot  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  either 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  PubUc  Instruction.  Every  Board 
so  constituted  by  proclamation  is  composed  of  not  less  tnan  five 
nor  more  than  ten  members ;  and,  as  is  the  case  \nth  the  Boaixls 
for  Quebec  and  Montreal,  these  Boards  may  be  organised  in  two 
divisions,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  each  of  Avhich 
separately  perfonns  the  duties  devolving  on  it,  if  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  so  orders  upon  the  report  of  either  Cuniniittee  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

ties.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Board  of  Examiners,  (^1;  to  meet  at 


*  Central  Board  of  Examimrs,  — **  A  rogulation  oixlers  the  foundation 
of  a  central  board  of  examiners,  which  alone,  with  the  normal  schools, 
shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  grant  certificates  of  capacity,  allowing  the  holders 
thereof  to  teach  m  Roman  Catholic  Schools.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped 
t^at  certificates  will  have  more  prestige  and  greater  value  in  the  eyes  of 
tne  public.  The  local  boards  of  examiners  w411  be  abolished.' — Ft*mn 
t/i)\Jfrporf  for  1  «0«. 

\ 
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10  a.m.  on  the  twentieth  day  after  nomination  to  choose  a 
president,  vice-president,  and  secretary ;  (2)  to  hold  examinations 
m  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Committ^,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  after  due 
examination  to  grant  or  refuse,  as  the  case  may  require, 
diplomas  to  the  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination ; 
(3)  to  admit  to  examination  no  candidate  who  is  not  provided! 
with  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  the  curS  or 
minister  of  his  own  religious  faith,  and  by  at  least'  three  school 
commissioners  or  school  trustees  or  school  visitors,  of  the  focality 
in  which  he  has  resided  for  the  previous  six  months,  and  with  a 
certificate  of  his  age,  which  must  be  of  the  age  fixed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Roman  Catholic  candidates,  and  by  the  Protestant  Committee 
for  Protestant  candidates;  (4)  to  require  all  candidates  for  a 
model  or  elementary  school  diploma  to  pay  to  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  examiners  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  for  an 
academy  diploma,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  (such  sums  are 
not  returned  to  candidates  who  have  failed  to  obtain  the 
diploma,  but  these  may  present  themselves  a  second  time  at  the 
next  examination  ^nthout  paying  fiu'ther  fees) ;  (5)  to  deliver  to 
.each  candidate  deemed  worthy,  a  diploma  as  a  teacher,  signed 
by  the  president,  or  vice-president,  and  the  secretary,  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  Board,  bearing  a  date  and  distinctly  indicating : 


a.  That  the  candidate  has  provided  the  requisite  certifi- 
cates of  moral  character  and  of  age  ; 

b.  His  age,  residence,  and  religious  belief; 

c.  The  grade  of  the  diploma  granted ; 

d.  The  language  which  the  diploma  authorises  the  candi- 
date to  teach ; 


(6)  to  classify  the  candidates  in  these  grades,  namely,  elemen- 
tary, model  school,  and  academy  grades ;  (7)  to  enter  the  names 
ana  surname  of  each  candidate  amnittcd,  as  well  as  the  grade  to 
which  he  belongs ;  (8)  to  require,  in  the  course  of  examination, 
proof  of  the  following  qualifications,  namely : — 

a.  For  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  such  Qualifications 
as  will  enable  them  to  teach,  with  success,  reaoing,  writing, 
the  elements  of  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  as  far 
as  the  rule  of  three ; 

b.  For  teachers  of  model  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  such  qualifications  as  will  enable  them  to  teach 
grammar,  analysis,  conipoHition,  geography,  use  of  ^lob^j^. 
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School  commissioners  and  trustees,  and  all  persons  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  schools,  may  employ  as  teachers 
only  those  who  are  provided  with  diplomas,  on  pain  of  losing 
theu*  share  of  the  grants  made  for  the  encouragement  of 
education.  Nevertheless,  any  priest,  minister,  and  ecclesiastic^ 
and  every  person  who  is  a  member  either  of  a  religious  order 
instituted  for  educational  purposes  or  of  a  religious  community 
of  women,  is  exempt  from  undergoing  an  exammaticm  before  any 
board  of  examiners. 


Summary  of  Statistics  Respecting  Teachers — 1897-8. 
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32       241 
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formal  Schoors,  and  Special  Schools 

Grand  Total  of  lay  teachen 
>me  other  Schools 

6.646 

.      549 

StUfiOM-Brothen  806,  Nuns  2,482   • 

3.2m| 

Orand  Total  of  religions  teachers  •    •    - 
OEAHP  TOTAL  of  all  Teachem,  Lay  and  Religious  -    •    • 

3,847 

10,498 

In  1899  there  were  788  male  lay :  5,944  female  lay,  teachers : 
1,481  male  religious:  2,612  nuns:  total,  10,755. 

From  the  RepaH  far  1895-96:— "We  are  striving  to  lower 
the  number  of  teachers  without  certificates  in  the  Province.  .  . 
.  .  In  1893-94  the  number  of  lay  teachers  without  certificates 
WM  1,080.  In  1894-95  it  was  809,  and  this  voar  it  is  686,  making 
»  docreaac  of  394." 


Validity  of 
I  Diplomas* 
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arithmolit'  in  M  its  f>raiielies,  the  elonimts  i»f  Tnensiiniticm 
buok-keepiny,  and  liue/iv  dniwiug: 

e.  For  teachers  of  aciKleiuics  (besides  the  qualirieatioufl 
required  for  tlio  atove-nientioned  two  gradas  of  teachers)  all 
the  branches  of  a  classical  education.* 

*f.  And  for  all  gratles  of  teiichers  snch  other  qualirir^ttions 
as  may  be  reqniretl  by  the  reg'idations  pa»ssed  from  time  to 
time  by  either  tVanmittee  of  the  Conned  of  Pnblie  Instrnc- 
tion  and  approved  by  the  Lieuteuant-Govemor  in  Ctinncil ; 

(9)  to  keep  a  correct  list  of  candidates  admitted  to  the  rii^dit 
of  teaching;  (10)  to  ^ive  notice  to  the  Snperintendent  of  the 
admission  nf  each  c.an*hdate  to  the  right  of  tciiching,  within 
tiftoen  days  nixer  such  admission;  (11)  to  keep  or  cause  to  lua 
kept  a  register  of  their  pr<»eee<hngs  properly  signer  1  (uv  each 
meeting  and  containing  Hsts  of  candidates,  candidates  athnitted, 
certificates  of  age  and  moral  character,  iSrc. ;  (12)  to  have  a 
pnrtieulftr  seal  atid  to  make  use  of  the  forms  of  diplomas 
nirnislied  l*y  the  Superint^'udent,  Tlie  Lieutenant  (tovenior  in 
Coinicil  may  from  time  to  time  modify  the  details  of  the  duties 
above  given  upon  the  recommendation  of  either  of  the  Committees 
of  the  Council  or  of  the  Superintendent, 

The  diplomas  granted  to  teachers  by  a  lK>ard  of  examiners  are 
valid  onlv  fnr  the  grade  of  schools  for  which  they  were  granted 
and  withm  the  limits  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  prascril)ed. 
The  Roman  Cktliolic  or  Protestant  Cnnnnittee  may,  fiYjni  time 
to  time,  provide  in  such  manner  and  under  siich  conditions  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient,  for  reunirhig  any  teacher,  holding 
any  diploma  gi*antea  b}^  any  boam  of  exammei^s,  to  submit  to 
examination  ae  novo,  by  such  board ;  and,  in  default  of  any  such 
teacher  doing  so,  or  in  the  case  of  faihire  of  the  teacher  from  any 
cause  to  obtain  a  new  diploma,  the  diploma  previously  granted 
becomes  null  and  void.  Such  procedure  can  only  be  taken  with 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

All  persons  desiring  to  act  as  teachei*s  under  these  regiilatiomt 
or  nnaor  any  spt^cialact  for  the  encouragement  of  education 
must,  unless'  provided  with  a  diploma  from  one  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  Province,  imdergo  an  examination  before  one 
of  the  boards  of  examiners  in  the  Province  and  obtain  a  diploma. 


*  How  far  changes  may  have  been  introduced  in  thi>  matter  eannot  be 
?iKcertained  trntn  documenti*  availal)le.  It  in,  however,  notadk'  that,  so  long 
ago  as  IHTi,  the  S«i*eriiitendent  in  his  Annual  Heport  i>ointt^l  out  that  the 
cuiTicuhuu  of  a<^deniie8  wh**  too  extensive.  '*  It  would  l>c  doubtless  muel» 
t»etter  to  restrict  the  studies  to  a  luorp  limited  field,  with  the  certiiiaty  of 
thoroughly  going  nver  the  groundt" 
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School  commissioners  and  trustees,  and  all  persons  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  schools,  may  employ  as  teachers 
only  those  who  are  provided  with  diplomas,  on  pain  of  losing 
their  share  of  the  grants  made  for  the  encouragement  of 
education.  Nevertheless,  any  priest,  minister,  and  ecclesiastic^ 
and  every  person  who  is  a  member  either  of  a  religious  order 
institutecl  for  educational  purposes  or  of  a  religious  commimity 
of  women,  is  exempt  from  unclergoing  an  exammation  before  any 
board  of  examiners. 


Summary  of  Statistics  Respecting  Teachers — 1897-8. 


Teachfrfi  in  KtemeiiUfT 
and  Acnaernln. 

1 

211 

m 

4,308 

fur 

Ortlflcatct 
Irnm 

AvH'Efe  Salary 
wUtiCerimoalaa, 

1 

1 

1 

£73l 
ISt 

4,fl3l 

1  1  i 

MA1#  T04£!herv  La  Roman 
Cbtliolic  Rchoola     -       ' 

IfmJa  f t»cliflt«  In  Pmt«a- 
t^ntSchoola    ■       -       - 

Keitalfi  T«aj^heTV  iii  Rinnan 
r^hollc  8cboo]ft     ' 

Female  Teaclief^  in  Pro- 
t«ataDb  School* 

TotAla  and  m.-nng6    -    - 

17 
SIX 

n 

1 

s       i 

xim  I  jam        * 

74^       410  '       40 

4i> 
S71 

74 

4,niMl 

851 

• 

MO 

183 

BS4 
ISO 
801 

irifl 

.m 

ijm  ^  ijm  '   14^ 

7£S 

fi,ieB 

]sa,eo 

910,9) 

4,238 
S&6 

Mfltnbefm  of  lh«  Clei^  in  C 

Jnivtwftlei.  1 
oli«f«i  and  «r 

fnrmal  Hchmh,  and  Special  Kchoola      > 
OTaml  Total  of  Iaj  teai'tien 

m)«  o(h«f  Bcliooli     .       -       -       -       . 

Orftnd  Total  cif  i^llglotii  t«achert 
TOTUL  Qf  all  Tvachen,  ta?  an^  BAll^loai 

- 

fl,04<5 

- 

■      r^49 

1  .     .     . 

33*7 

loj^a 

.     "      I 

In  1899  there  were  788  male  lay,  6,944  female  lay,  teachers: 
1,431  male  religious :  2,61 2  niins :  total,  10,756. 

Frmn  the  Report  for  1896-96:— "We  are  striving  to  loAver 

the  number  of  teachers  without  certificates  in  the  Province.    .     . 

In  1893-94  the  number  of  lay  teachers  without  certificates 

was  1,080.     In  1894-95  it  was  8f>9,  and  this  year  it  is  686,  making 

a  decrease  of  394," 
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VI. — Comparative  Statement  of  the  Educational 
Movement,  1867  to  1899. 


NumDer  of 

xm-m. 

im-73. 

1877-78. 

188S^. 

1887n8a. 

isa2»9. 

189^06. 

isfig^eo. 

ElsmtttiUnr  Sohooii  -      - 

3,S«£ 

MM 

4,cee 

4,404 

4,eio 

4,»ea 

s,ns 

&*147 

Model  Sobooli     -      *     - 

31S 

943 

2«(J 

333 

4@f. 

4^3 

514 

5Se 

AciMlfimi^     .      .      .     , 

ISO 

S11 

2SS 

U^ 

HO 

141 

lei 

160 

Komiiii  tUthoUc  aiiil  Pro- 
l«it*nt  CSollege*  * 

as 

17 

40 

31 

S3 

£3 

21 

m 

»p«£slj^  Stihooli  -     -     - 

t 

a 

17 

lU 

lis 

13 

1« 

16 

KorDial  achooli  •      *      • 

a 

s 

S 

3 

S 

S 

3 

»l 

17ii!TersItle«  -     -     .     - 

Tott]i      -     - 

pnpllii     of     ElfliiientAry 
ScUooIa      -      -     -      * 

3 

s 

a 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3,l»7 

i,BSi 

4,7til 

S,03^ 

M^^ 

fi.eio 

*^ 

.  5,ew 

U-fi,8B0 

i&f.,Bie 

107.031 

17il^ 

181,402 

187,079 

201^7 

201,^^ 

Pnjklli  of  Model  Bcliool*  - 

££,700 

34,ISH 

20,42& 
3g,S52 

3^£7t 

1 70,417 

7S,m 

01,W?T 

1(^,075 

VvAim^^       '      - 

I<,lb0 

7413 

7»a74 

l)vH7n 

s,i>ia' 

fi,0£4 

rs302 

£,e§] 

„       Hpeolnl  %honla  - 

S7a 

7il 

■i.im 

\Mt 

Lfttt 

i,r4ji 

1,93.^ 

1,13!^ 

,,        Xoniial  i^choola 

2S0 

£M 

50Q 

m\ 

2f« 

284 

377 

1- 

to    NomiHl 

7B9 

m^ 

Studenii  of  Uulvcraily     - 

&M 

im 

731 

1,24€ 

1,193 

1409 

l,fi^ 

%mi 

ai2,B37 

g2fi,8fiO 

237,080 

24fi,2Z6 

250,131 

27Ci,e09 

^53,019 

318,443 

eoi 

006 

fi^U 

497 

404 

677t 

762 

788 

MjilfiTeftchenIn  Religloui 

311 

ISS 

figfl 

0O2 

&12 

1,18a 

1,300 

1,431 

f  emftle  Lajt  Teachen 

2,069 

3,S07 

a,iK[i 

4,44i 

1,06^ 

(V,304 

&,7ea 

0,^44 

NiiiU-      .      .      -      .      - 
ToUlB      -      - 

(H» 

tMW 

1,028 

1,321 

1,>04 

2,<j98 

£,SOfi 

2,012, 

4,5»fl 

6,^7 

047B 

(t,Hn 

M7'> 

.... 

9.BH0 

ltK775| 

*  In  tliis  number  that  of  the  students  of  industrial  colleges,  which  was 
comprised  in  the  previous  figures,  is  not  included.  From  1887  these 
colleges  have  been  known  as  boys*  academies. 

t  This  number  comprises  the  professors  of  universities,  normal  schools, 
Protectant  colleges^  and  special  schools,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
previous  figures. 

I  Including  "  schools  attached  to  normal  schools." 
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VI r — Superior  EuucATirix. 

(i.)  Fhumce,  —  The  Siiperintondent  annunlly  apporiioiis 
amongst  the  nnivei'sities,  college^!,  seiiiinaries,  academies,  high  or 
superior  schools,  model  sc^iool.s,  or  eihicutioiial  institutions  other 
th:m  the  ordinary  elementarv  schools,  the  whole  or  ?^uch  p«rt  of 
the  pfrants  fur  I'diK-ation  (Recording  to  the  recoinmeurlrttinn  of 
the  lionian  t*iitholi<^  or  Protestant  (Vimnuttfe)  as  the  Li<juti'nant- 
GoTernor  in  Council  prescrihes,  and  m  such  proportions  as  lie 
may  appi'ove.  The  grants  so  apportioneil  are  paid  hy  the  IV>- 
vinrial  Trtsisurer.  on  the  warnnit  of  the  fjeutenant-Governor,  to 
tlie  Snperintrnilent,  wim  pays  iliem  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions i*ntit  led  to  tliem. 

The  total  aid  granted  to  universities,  elassieal  colleges,  indus- 
trial colleges,  iicadeTrn'es,  and  ini»dol  schools,  is  dividrd  hetweeii 
the  ag^'eo;ate  of  tlie  Boniari  (Vitholie  and  Protestant  iustitntions 
resnectivtMy,  in  the  relative  j>roportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ancl  Protestant  populations  of  th<^  Vrovi n»*c  according  to  the  last 
census  the  results  nf  which  are  availaliN-  at  the  time.  (Jrants  so 
made  out  of  the  income  fund  are  for  one  year  only  and  are  not 
permanent.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  attach  to 
them  any  conditions  which  ai-e  deemed  advantageous  ftir  the 
fii  rt heran ce  f )f  s  u  p  eri  o  r  ed  u  ca  t  i  on . 

The  sums  paid  over  to  thv.  Prov^intial  Treasun^^r,  arising  tViun 
ihf!  celebration  of  njarriages  hy  Protestant  ministers,  are  aminally 
paid  over  by  him  to  the  Suptrintendent  to  be  apjjortioncd  under 
the  authonty  of  the  Lieutenanfc-Oovernor  in  Cijuncil,  imd,  in 
aecoixhmco  with  the  reconunendation  of  the  Protestant  Connnittei: 
o{  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  among  the  Protestant  in- 
stitutions of  superior  education,  in  addition  to  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  grants  to  these  institutions. 

The  interest  arising  from  the  investment  of  ^()<),000  realised 
by  the  settlement  of  tne  Jestiits'  Estates  under  the  Act  of  188r), 
is  aunui.dly  apportioned  by  the  Protest*int  Committ^-e,  with  the 
a[>proval  of  tne  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun<'il,  among  the 
Protestant  institvitions  of  Superior  Edur.ation,  in  addition  to,  and 
ui  the  same  manner  as,  any  sums  by  law  granted  tor  the  purpusf 
<»f  Protestatit  Superior  Eilucation. 

No  gi^'Uit  cim  no  made  to  any  superior-educatiunal  institution 
not  actually  in  operation,  or  to  any  institution  owning  real  estate, 
whose  liaiiilities  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  its  real 
estiite,  nor  to  any  ordinar}'  modiO  schortl  or  ediicational  institution 
which  has  not  fulfilled  the  crinditiuns  prcscrilicd. 

Any  educational  institution  desiro)is  of  oi>taining  a  grant  out 
of  the  income  fund  must  make  an  application  to  that  ett'ect 
to  the  Superintendent,  and  he  may  not  recommend  any  grant 
to  any  such  educational  institution,  the  application  from  whicli 
is  not  accompanied  by  a  rej)ort,  showing  : 

(1.)  the  composition  of  tlie  governing  body  ; 

(2/)  the  number  and  names  of  the  directors,  principals,  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  or  lecturers ; 
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(3,)  I  ho  number  of  pupils,  disbinguislimg  those   under,  and 
those  above,  sixteen  years  of  age  ; 
(4.)  the  general  course  of  instruction  and  the  books  used  , 
(5/)  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  thu  institution  and  the 

soiu-ces  fi'om  wliich  the  means  are  derived  ; 

(6.)  the  value  of  the  real  e;state  of  the  institution,  if  it  owns  any 

(7/)  a  statement  of  its  liabihties  ; 

(8.)  the  number  of  pupils  taught  gratuitously,  or  taught  and 

lioarded  gratuitously  ; 

(9.)  the  number  of  books»  globes,  and  maps  possessed  by  the 
institution,  and  the  value  ot  any  musouin  and  philosophical 
apparatus  belonging  to  it. 

The  financial  arrangement  for  *  Superior  Education '  cannot 
be  properly  understood  without  quoting  the  Act  of  1889  con- 
tiscating  tliie  estates  of  ''  the  late  Order  of  Jesuits"  :— 

"  The  e^states  and  property  «>f  the  late  Order  of  Jesuits,  whether 
in  possession  or  reversion,  including  all  sums  funded  or  invested, 
as  forming  part  thereof,  and  the  principal  of  all  moneys  which 
have  arisen  or  shall  arise  from  the  sale  or  commutation  of  any 
part  of  the  said  estates  or  property,  are  hereby  approprialetl 
and  shall  form  a  fimd  to  be  called  the  '  Quebec  Superior 
Educ4ition  Fund/  under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
Governor  in  Cmmcil 

"Whenever  it  amxmrs  to  the  Governor  in  Council  that  this 
Inconie  Fund  can  oo  increased  by  the  sale  and  by  the  invest- 
ment of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  oi  any  portion  of  the  Jesuit 
Estates,  or  o(  ikiiy  rnUefonviere  or  rente  eonHtltnee  then  fonning 
part  of  them,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  order  such  sale 
to  be  made,  and  may  direct  that  the  moneys  realised  by  it  l)e 
invested  in  provincial  debentures  or  other  securities,  the  amiual 
interest  or  income  whereof  shall  form  pnrt  of  this  Income  Fund, 

''There  shall  be  annually  placed  to  tlio  credit  of  this  Income 
Fund  the  sum  of  twenty  tliousand  dollars  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fimd  of  this  Province,  which  sum  shall  form  part  of 
this  Income  Fund,  and  be  appropriated  accordmgly;  antl  if  in 
any  year  this  Income  Fund  tails  short  of  the  sum  of  eighty- 
eight  thousand  dollars,  then  such  sum  as  may  bo  necessary 
to  make  it  equal  t^  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars  shall  be  taken 
from  the  Common  School  t  und  and  added  to  it  for  that  year 
as  part  thereof.'* 

(ii,)  The  Ronuin  Catholic  Lftvtd  University, — {Exinicts  frvnt 
"  Papers  relating  to  University  Edacation  of  R(jnutn 
Coiholics  in  ceHain  Colonies"  issued  by  the  Colonial 
Ojffice,  U>Oa) 

{TransMfd  ff*&m  tht  ori^nai  iV'eiirA.) 

"The  Laval  University  was  founded  in  1852  by  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec  at  the  rcf^iuest  of  the  Bishops  of  "  Lower  Canada/'  The 
aim  was  to  throw  open  to  the  French  (Catholic  population  an 
institute  of  higher  education  capable   of  equalling  m   import- 
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ance  tliose  frequented  by  persons  of  other  language  and  religion. 
The  then  Governor  of  Canada,  Lord  Elgin,  and  his  ministers 
wrote :  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  securing  to  the  mnnerous  and  important  body 
of  Catholics  in  Canada  the  benetit  of  a  University  of  which  they 
have  been  until  now  deprived/'  A  Royal  Charter  w^as  granted 
by  Her  Majesty  and  sipied  on  December  8,  1852. 

•'  Pope  Fins  IX,  satistitd  ^\ith  the  test  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  which  the  Seminary  had  imdergone,  granted  its 
eanonical  status  to  the  University  by  the  Bull  "Inter  varUis 
stdlicitiidinei^,'  in  which  he  recognised  the  good  accomplished  by 
this  institution  durintf  its  tw*enty-fr)ur  yearB  of  existence. 

"  In  virtue  of  this  Royal  Charter  the  Superior  and  Directors  of 
the  Quebec  Seminary  foinied  a  legal  cr>rp*u*ation  enjo\nng  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  before,  together  with  all  the  rights, 
powers,  anil  privileges  of  a  University,  for  the  edueatinn  and 
mstruction  of  youth  and  of  the  students  of  the  various  Fact  dties. 

'*  The  corporation  of  the  University  is  styled  *  The  Rector  and 
members  ol  the  Laval  University  at  Quebec,  in  the  Dorainion  of 

Canada."  It  is  a  body  politic  and  corporate  enjoying  all  privi- 
b^ges,  including  a  coninion  seal,  &c.  The  University  has  a 
Council,  consistmg  ot  the  Rector,  the  Directors  of  the  I^eminary 
of  Quebec,  and  the  three  senior  Professors  of  each  of  the  four 
Faculties,  Theology,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Arts.  All  the  powers 
granted  by  Letters  Patent  are  exercised  l>y  the  (*ouncil,  which 
has  fidl  authority  for  making  statutes,  rules*  and  regnlations 
concerning  the  government  of  the  University,  the  studies, 
lessons,  and  other  exercises,  the  deCToes  in  the  four  Faculties, 
and,  generally,  all  matters  connecte*!  with  these  and  concerned 
witli  the  advancement  of  the  University.  It  can  also  revoke, 
renews  and  change  all  these  statutas,  rules,  tind  regulations.  But 
in  any  case  it  can  du  or  ordain  no  thing  contrary  or  opposed  to 
the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  the  United  Kmgdom,  of  the  I>oiiiinion 
of  Caumla,  or  to  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Letters  Patent. 
The  Council  ha^  power  to  nominate  the  Professors  of  the 
Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  and  to  revoke  and  annul 
it^  own  nominations  on  just  and  sufficient  cause.  It  has  also 
the  right  to  lay  l343fore  the  Vi.sit<«r  of  the  University  the  names 
of  those  wlio  are,  m  its  opinion,  suitable  for  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Faculty  ol  Theology;  but  it  is  tne  Visitor  who 
makes  this  appointment 

*'  The  LTniversity  may  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Licentiate, 
d  Doctor  on  anv  student  in  any  of  the  P^iculties,  w 


anc 


hether  he 
be  a  student  of  the  University  or  no.  It  has  besides  all  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"In  virtue  of  tne  BuM  *  Inter  varias  sollicitiulines'  the 
University  has,  for  it-s  protector  at  Rome  at  the  Holy  See,  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  Ino  higher 
supervision  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  ot  the  University,  in 
otner  words  the  super\ision  of  **  faitli  and  morals,*'  is  entrusted 
to  a  superior  Council  consisting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  under  the  presidency  of  the  Aichbishop 
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of  (iiiel3<^<\  who  is  L'allecl  the  Ajmstolic  Chaii(X*lh»r  uf  the 
University. 

"  Tht'  inwtnu'tion  is  given  l>y  titular  Profi>ssors,  whether  ordinsiry 
or  extraordinary,  l>y  attaehed  Prufessors  (*'  jrrnfeHHf^urs  t/j/ivf/e'^/' 
i.e,  siiuilar  to  tho  Fellows  of  a  Cone«:e  at  one  of  tho  old  Kiij^disli 
TJniversities),  and  by  Pvofe.ssoi's  in  ehar^e  of  pjirtienlar  branr-hes. 
The  ordinary  titnlar  Professors  alone  are  Professors  within  thi.* 
nieaninj^  of  the  Charter;  and  thesy  alone  van  ho  ineuibei*s  *>f  tlie 
University  (Vnnieil.  A  titular  Professor  in  one  Faculty  eanuoi 
he  iioniiiiated  titular  Professor  in  aiiolhrr  Fneulty,  tho\igli  he  can 
W  an  attjiched  ]n'nft*ssnr  or  a  protV^ssor  in  eluir^e  of  a  particular 
braiic!h  in  anotluT  Vnvnhy  {proff'Mf<f'ft r  inprtjt^  or  vhftrrfF  de  rows), 

"  The  courses  are  privato  in  tlie  Fueulti(*s  of  nn'oloi^y,  l^w,  ami 
Medieine,  Any  prii'st  may,  however,  be  adn lifted  t^)  iIh'  courses 
in  Tlu^oliiufy,  tnm  tlie  same  privilege  belongn  to  advoeates  aud 
notaries  (Imrristers  and  solicitors)  in  the  eourses  in  Law,  un<l  t*t 
nhysieians  and  surgeons  in  the  courses  in  Medieine.  In  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  there  are  [juhlic  and  private  courses,  l>ut  the-se 
aix*  continefl  to  pupils  or  sturkiits  of  the  Faculty. 

''The  iVmiteil  ot  each  Fac^nlty  is  required  to  frame  the  complete 

Ei^ogramnie  of  the  instruction  in  that  Facuhy,  and  to  re\ise  it 
■om  time  to  time.  Tliis  progranune,  after  revision  by  the 
University  Uomieil,  becomes  obligatory  upon  the  Professors  as 
well  ills  upon  the  pupils,  Tt  cannot  be  moditied  except  with  the 
a[)proval  of  the  University  Uounci!,  which  is  not  usually  given  in 
any  ini|M»rtAnt  mattt'r  until  tlie  proposed  nualitication  ha^  Iieeu 
discussed  in  a  genend  asseml»ly  of  the  Professoi's  of  the  Facultv. 
"  At  the  end  of  each  term  all  the  pupils  are  examined  in  llie 
ditierent  subjects  taught  to  them  dinging  the  teruh  The  results 
are  etitered  in  tlie  registers.  Every  eimdidate  whose  work  does 
not  attain  tit  Icasf  the  standard  denoted  hy  the  mark  **  fairlv 
good  *'  Owmz  hien)  has  a  mark  set  against  his  nam*'  vvhi*n 
prevents  his  proceed mg  to  a  degree,  until  it  be  replaced,  at  some 
subsequent  exajnination,  by  a  mark  of  satisfactory  standard. 

"There  are  two  chusses  of  pupils,  (I)  enrolled  pupils  or  pupils 
pro|>er  (eleves  inscrits  on  Sev^sl  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  examination  of  matrieulatiou  in  the  Faculty  ot  Arts,  (2) 
student  pupils  who  have  not  passed  this  matrieulatiou.  For  the 
Famdties  of  l^aw  aiirl  Medieinc,  the  students  who  intend  to 
pract-ise  as  bHrristers,  solicitors,  ur  physicians  in  the  Province  ut 
Queljec,  must  liave  l>eeri  adniittiHl  as  students  l>y  the  exeeutive 
ivf  the  Bar,  the  t'hand»er  of  N^itaries.  or  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  the  case  may  he.  before  they  can  be  i-eceiretl  as 
student  pni>ils  {dt^veti  ^fiulirtufx). 

"  Ily  a  law  passed  in  IHIU,  Hacheloi's  of  Science,  of  Letters,  or 
of  Arts  uc*xl  only  have  their  di]>lomas  identified  ui  onler  to  be 
admitted  as  students  of  Law  or  of  Medicine  without  examination.  * 
After  some  details  in  regard  to  the  scientitic  a)>parnlns,  tlie 
nuisennis  of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  botiiny,  th(^  iMJUiniital 
garden,  the  entomological  collection,  the  picture  galh^ry,  ami  the 
Hbrarv.  in  all  of  which  ]>oints  the  T'niversity  is  well  equipped, 
the  Return  proceeds  to  the  work  thaic  by  the  Seminary  :— 

Thj    ^*niversity    was    founded    and   has   been   exclusively 
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nmintained  by  the  Quebec  Seminary,  wliich  has  noTer  refiLsed 
any  sacrilice  in  the  entieavour  to  secure  an  institution  likely  to 
be  an  honour  to  the  eountry  and  to  meet  the  nQi^.ds  of  its  young 
men.  It  is  hardly  an  oxagiforation  to  esthnnto  thu  saerifiees  made 
by  the  Seuu'nary  for  this  purpose^  at  one  mithon  dollars.  Every 
year,  the  Seminary  is  stdl  obliged  to  add  from  ton  to  twelve 
tliuusjind  dollars  to  the  income  of  the  University  m  order  to 
pay  the  deticit  on  the  annual  receipts;  and  interest  on  the 
(vapital  thus  used  is  not  thotif^dit  oi\  it  Ix'in*^  n*!<arded  as  dead 
caplhd.  But  the  Seiuinary  would  never  liavo  been  al4e  te* 
expend  so  much  on  rhe  T^uivei-sity  had  it  been  obliged  t^)  pay 
tlie  priests  ehm-god  with  the  instruction.  The  priest  asks  no 
more  the  ten  dollars  per  month  which  serve  fot  his  mam- 
fx?nanee.  The  Hector,  who  is  at  the  sjime  time  Superior  of  i\w 
Seminary,  is  no  lietter  oft'  in  thi**  respect  than  his  culleiigues. 

**  There  are  now  (UKK))  alKmt  250  pupils  every  voar  in  the 
four  Faculties  of  the  rnivf^rsity  of  (juoWm',  Pupits  who  take 
up  the  classical  course  in  the  'seventeen  colleges  atfiliitted  to 
the  University,  present  themselves  as  candidate's  in  the  exam- 
inations for  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  at  the  end  of  their 
course.     ,     .    ,     , 

(iii.)  '*Some  years  ago  tlie  Uivai  University  established  a 
branch  in  Montreal,  which  has  now  a  large  number  of  pupils  and 
is  very  prosj^erous, 

"  Tfie  Faculties  of  this  Branch  of  the  UniveiiiitV' at  Montreal 
are  a  rcproductic»n  of  thase  at  Quebec.  .  .  .  The  Faculties 
properly  Si »  called  are  four  in  number,  Theology,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Arts,  The  schools  nttached  are  t wo  in  uuml>er.  the  Poly- 
technic schiX>l  and  the  school  of  r'omparative  medicine  and 
veterinary  science.  Two  of  the  Faculties.  Theology  and  Ai'ts, 
are  for  various  reasons  not  under  the  administration  of  the 
Uaiversity.  The  Faculty  of  Theology  is  identical  with  the 
Great  Seminary  (f/im^r/ .VYiJ<*)?(nr/')  of  Montreab  which  l»elongs 
to  tlie  '  Society  of  the  Sruiinary  of  St»  Sulpice.'  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  the  mcudxirs 
of  tin?   Society  of  St.  Sulpice  have  exclusive  direction  of  the 

Seminary The  University  has  nothing  to  say  to 

the  admmistration  of  this  establishment  nor  to  the  direction  of 
the  instruction  given  in  it,  It.s  function  in  tkis  matter  is 
contined  io  the  granting  of  certiticates  and  diphjuias  to  pupils 
wliose  couipetence  is  certihed  to  the  Univei*sit\ ,  after  special 
examinatic^ns  by  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary.  Agjiin,  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  iloes  not  give  regidar  instruction,  since  the 
higher  teacliin^  of  Literaturt?  and  the  Sciences  does  not  yet  exist 
in  the  IhiiversUy  system  of  the  Province.  The  only  scientific 
instruction  provided  for  so  fixr  is  that  in  Civil  Engineering  at  the 
Polytechnic  School.  This  s(diool,  attached  to  the  FacnUy  of 
Arts»  receives  diplomas  from  the  Univei"sity. 

**  It  follows  that  the  only  Faculties  of* the  University  in  its 
Branch  at  Montreal  that  can  be,  strictly  speaking,  c(»tts*idered 
as  University  Faculties  are  those  of  Law  anri  of  Medicine,  Th  * 
instructi tm  ui  these  is  given  in  the  IJniversitv  buildings,  and 
part  ctf  the  expense  involved  by  it  is  defrayed  by  the  general 
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administration.  .  .  .  The  Government  grants  (except  in 
the  cases  of  the  Polyteclmic  School,  the  grant  to  which  is 
guaranteed  by  ji  statute  of  the  Province,  and  of  the  *  general 
administration/  the  grant  to  which   was  made  in   189G   for   a 

Eeriod  of  seven  ye^rs)  are  revoc4ible  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
regislature.  In  the  same  way  the  Bishops  have  only  under- 
taken to  pay  their  share  of  the  annual  subsidy  for  a  certain 
number  of  yeai-s.  ,  .  .  The  pupils  tiiught  at  the  Montreal 
Branch  of  the  University  do  not  all  come  from  the  dioceses  of 
the  Province,  although  the  greater  number  of  them  do.  A  certain 
number  are  members  of  the  neighbo^U'ing  ecclesiastical  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ottawa,  and  some  even  of  the  dioceses  of  Upper 
Canada,  of  British  Coluiobia.  or  of  the  I'^nited  States.  This  is 
especially  the  case  irith  the  pupils  in  the  Faculty  of  The<>lngy, 
who  are  recruited  to  a  large  extent  from  the  uiocesas  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  douldo  t^entre  of  instruction,  at 
Quebec  and  at  Montreiil,  imjilies  a  peculiar  variety  of  lite 
and  of  fimetTon.  Consequently,  the  activity  of  the  Tmiversity 
could  not  become  that  of  an  absolutely  normal  organism/' 

The  Return  proceeds  with  a  comparison  and  i^ontr-ist  drawn 
between  the  Catholie  V^niversities  f>f  Washington,  Louvain 
(Belgium ),  Lille,  and  Quebec,  pointing  out  tliat  the  relations 
existing  in  these  eases  between  the  University  corporations  and 
the  CatWlic  Episcopate  are  estjiblished  on  Ibimnations  which, 
though  the  same  in  principle  as  those  of  the  Laval  I  Jiiversity, 
yet  entail  in  practice  a  preponderance  of  episeopil  direction 
which  floes  not  obtain  U)  the  same  <h?gree  in  the  Faculties  at 
Montreal  Some  st4itistics  in  regard  to  the  Branch  L^niversity 
at  Montrejil  are  appended : — 

L—Ordinary  sources  of  inroine  of  the  Branch  University  at  Montreal  :— 

(i.)  Annual  subsicly  from  the  Episcopate  -        -  ^8,000 

(iL)  Oovernment  grant,  diiitril>uted  among— 

L  General  athuini«tration        -        -        -  $4,000 

'2,  Faculty  of  Law   -        ...        -  12,000 

3.  Faculty  of  ^fediciae    ^        -        -        ^  $2,0<X) 

4.  Polytachuif  School      -         .                  -  f^U%\njO 

5.  Veterinary  School        ....  t%n(tO 

— $20,00CJ . 

(iii,)  Receipts  from  fees  paid  l>y  pupils  for  enrolment  in  Faculties  and 
for  cx^urses  of  study  : — 

1.  Faculty  of   Liw  (l:2:»   \m[nlA  ;    three 
years'  enrohuent,  $5  ;  annuiU  course, 

^S:>0)  ---...      $0,458 

2.  Facu  1  ty  of  Med  ici  ne  ( 1 80  pu  pila,  ann  ual 
coiirHc,  f50)       -         ...        -     $14,7r>0 

3.  Polytcclipic  Hehoo!  (20  pupils ;    four 
3^ears'  enrolment,  If? ;  annual  courw, 

^$^J) 11.025 

4.  Veterinarj*  School  (10  pupils^  annual 
enrolment,  $2) $20 

•22,26S 

Total  Income  ....  150,263 

Annual  deduction  for  ninking  fund         -  $6,500 

Nett  annual  Income       -       -  -  143,763 
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o  P— Average  number  of  pupils  at  Montreal,  in  the  Faculties  and  affiliated 
Schools,  during  the  last  three  years  (1896-99)  :— 

Faculty  of  Theology  ------  225 

Faculty  of  Law 125 

Faculty  of  Medicine 180 

Polytechnic  School 20 

Veterinary  School 10 

Total    -        -    660 

III.— Catholic   population    of   the    four  dioceses  of  the    ecclesiastical 
province  of  Montreal : — 

Montreal 400,000 

St.  Hyacinthe 116,000 

Sherlu-ooke 60,000 

Valleyfield 57,800 

632,800 


(iv.)  Statistics  of  Protestant  Universities,  1897-8. 
(1.)  McGiLL  University,  Montreal,  1897-8. 


Xumlter  of  Faculties         -        -        -        . 

Number  of  Professors : 

Faculty  of  Arts 

„         Medicine  .        .        .        . 

„         Law 

„         Sciences 

„         Veterinary  Medicine 

Total    - 

Nwnfper  of  SUtdents : 

Faculty  of  Arts  ;  boys.  252,  girls,  121 

„         Medicine ;  toys,  427,  girls,  2  - 
„         Law  ;  boys,  47 
„         Sciences  ;  bovs,  225,  girls,  6    - 
„         Veterinary  Medicine  ;  boys,  23 

Total    - 

Graduates  of  the  Uiuversiti/  : 

Doctors  of  Civil  Law 

„         Medicine         .        -        .        . 
„         Veterinary  Medicine 

Masters  of  Arts 

„         Sciences 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Bachelors  of  Arts      -        .        .        - 

„         Sciences        -        .        .        - 
Law 

Total    - 


IVt 


1,103 
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(2.)  University  and  College  of  Lennoxville,  1897-8. 


NuTtiber  of  Professors  : 

In  the  College  - 
Faculty  of  Arts 

„         Medicine  - 

,         Divinity  - 

Number  of  Students  : 

In  the  College  - 
Faculty  of  Arts 

„         Medicine 

„         Divinity  - 

Graduates  of  the  University  : 

Bachelors  of  Arts     - 

Masters  of  Arts 

Doctors  in  Law^  Honoris  causa 
„         Medicine 
,,         Dental  Art 

Licentiates  in  Divinity 


- 

- 

9 

6 

27 

- 

■    - 

2 

Total    - 

44 

99 

. 

- 

53 

. 

- 

102 

- 

- 

16 

Total     -    - 

270 

16 

- 

- 

10 

\a 

- 

7 

13 
3 

- 

- 

3 

Total     -    - 

61 

(v.)  statistics  of  educational  institutions,  other  than  Uni- 
versities, receiviiuj  grants  for  ^'Superior  Education" 
in  1897-8. 

(1.)  Protestant — Model  8chool<t  and  Academies. 

Number  of  Protestant  Model  Schools        53 

Number  of  Protestant  Academies  ...         ...         ...         ...  26 

Number  of  Male  Lay  Teachers  in   these   schools,   with 

certificates  68,  without  certificates  10 78 

Number  of  Female  Lay  Teachers  in  these  schools,  with 

certificates  215,  without  certificates  13              228 

Members  of  Protestant  Clergy  teaching  in  these  schools  7 

Average  salary  of  Male  Lay  Teachers  with  certificate      ...  $824 

Average  salary  of  Female  Lay  Teachers  with  certificates  S301 

(2.)  Romfiv  CaUtolir — M<xlel  SchoalK  and  An f demies. 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Model  Schools          481 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Academies     ...         ...         ...  127 

Number  of  Male   Lay  Teachers  in  these  schools,  with 

certificates  188,  without  certificates  20             ...         ...  208 

Number  ot  Female  Lay  Teachers  in  these  schools,  with 

certificates  353,  without  certificates  41              394 

Number    of  Religious  Teachers,  male  836,  female  2,372  3,208 

Average  salary  of  Male  Lay  Teachers  with  certificates    ...  8492 

Areiviifo  salary  of  Female  Lay  Teachers  with  certificates  8120 
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(3.)  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Model  Schooh, 
a,  Bx/imin  Catholic. 


Scboolft  ui 
|1        PHI 

3d«r  control  of  School 

Hor4\  01rli\  Uf  MUad  Scbc»l«. 

TtiUl 
Of 

Puplli. 

Uftti           Pk>- 
Us.       1  Puplk. 

1 

1 

iTfttbuiic 

Fiijill*. 

tosUuiL 
Pupil*, 

j 

Hpys'            (llrls^ 
Sdb'Hili.        Scliools, 

MIxetl 

5      1,5 

i.i 

^ 

1% 

5r, 

.  1  . 

Ill 

it 

lil 

3.IJ58      ft,6eT 

1 

1 

6     47     11,213 

1 

flfi,4S8 

b.  Protestant. 

Number  of  Model 
.SchooU. 

1         Protestant 
Pupils. 

j     Boys.          Girls. 

Roman  Catholic 
Pupils. 

Boys.         (J  iris. 

Average 
Attendance. 

ToUl 
of  PuplU. 

&3 

2,148     1      1,975 

'.                  j 

164 

92 

3^9 

4,879        1 

(4.)  Ronwn  Catholic  and  Protestant  Academies. 
41,  Rmmm  Catholic:. 


1  Academies  under  control  of  School 

2  ■       Soman 
§  '     Catholic 
1         Puplla. 

li' "' 

w  j    5       o 

Pi 

test 
Pui 

i 

•o- 
ant 

< 

S3  -  looses !  M96 

:     .          1. 

SS 

8 

10,290 

1 


94 


Independent  Academies 

Boys' 
Academies. 

Girls' 
Academies. 

Mixed 
Academies. 

Roman       !     Pro- 
(?atlioli3      !  tesUnt , 
Pupils.          Pupils.  ! 

1 

1 

Total 

Number 

of 

' 

1 

Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

> 

< 

11^75 

Pupils. 

Number. 
Pupils. 

Number. 
Pupils. 

1 

1 

2,549 

10,787   217   186, 

,  i  1 

25,640 

45 

12,687 

77  :  11,884 

5 

\ 

1,119 
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h.  ProtestnTit. 


Number 
of  Academies. 

Protestant 
Pupils. 

Soman  Catholic 
PupIU. 

Airerage 
Attendance. 

ToUl 
ot  Pupils. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

M 

2,a)l 

2,051 

152 

02 

t,M8 

4.4« 

(5.)  Roman  Catholic  Classical  Colleges, 

Number 19 

Pupils  in  Classical  Course      3,660 

Pupils  in  Commercial  Course 1,814 

Total  pupils      5,474 

Average  attendance     5,018 

Relirious  Professors 481 

Lay  rrofessors 40 

Total  Professors           521 


(vi.)  Academies. — The  following  are  the  Statutes  dealing  \vith 
the  conduct  of  Academies : — 

It  is  competent  to  the  corporations  of  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees  in  any  counties  or  parts  of  counties  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  one  or  more  academies 
therein.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases  is  as  follows  : — 
a.  Wherever  it  appears  desirable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  school  commissioners  or  trustees,  or  to  a  majority 
of  them,  that  an  academy  or  academies  should  be  establishea, 
the  several  chairmen  of  those  school  corporations  may,  by  virtue 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  each  school  corporation,  be  appointed 
academy  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  corporations ;  and  the 
delegate  last  named  convenes  the  first  meeting  of  delegates  by  a 
notice  of  eight  days  of  time  and  place ;  h.  at  the  first  meeting 
of  these  academy  delegates  those  present  or  a  majority  of  them 
elect  a  chainnan  and  a  secretary.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  it  is  thought  necessary  or  desirable  to  establish  one  or 
more  academies  in  the  county  or  counties,  a  petition  to  that 
oftect,  founded  on  a  resolution  of  the  delegates,  is  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee, 
stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  petition  is  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  meeting ;  c.  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  or  at  a  meet- 
ing specially  called  for  that  purpose,  the  petition  is  taken  into 
consideration,  and,  if  approved  oy  the  majority  of  them,  the 
petition  is  delivered  by  tne  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Com- 
mittee to  the  Superintendent  for  transmission  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor   in  Council.    If   the  Lieutenant-Governor  approves 
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the  petition  he  may,  by  proclamation  in  the  Quehec  Official 
Gazette,  signify  bis  approval  and  estaldish  such  academy  or 
academies;  d.  after  this  proclamation  the  board  of  delegates 
meet  once  more  and  elect  three  of  their  members  to  act  as  the 
first  trustees  of  the  academy,  and  these  three  trustees  remain  in 
office  until  the  first  day  of  the  following  August^  when  a  regular 
annual  meetinp  of  the  board  of  delegates  is  held.  At  this  lirst 
meeting,  as  well  as  at  the  meeting  to  be  he!d  annually  in  August, 
the  board  of  delegates  appoints  three  of  its  nimiber  to  act  as 
trustees  of  the  academy  for  the  ensuing  year.  They  also  appoint 
an  auditor  or  auditors  of  accounts.  The  academy  trustees 
annually  present  to  the  board  of  delegates  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  report  of  the  educational  work  of  the  past  year  done  in  the 
academy,  with  a  balance  sheet  and  staicment  of  income  and 
exjKjnditurc  duly  audited  by  the  auditors.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  of  delegates  may  be  the  secretary-treasurer  of  each  board 
of  ac^emy  trustees,  or  the  ac^tlemy  trustees  may  appoint  their 
own  secretary-treasurer.  The  academy  tnistees,  their  secretary, 
and  the  auditors,  ctmform  mttfiftis  mutandiji  to  the  provisions 
of  the  school  laws  in  nil  respects,  as  also  to  the  rules  of  the 
Koraan  Catholic  or  Pr<.>testant  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  provide  for  tlie  Iniilding  and  maintenance  of  such  acade- 
mies the  Roman  Catliolic  or  Protestant  school  commissioners 
or  trustees  of  the  county,  part  of  country,  or  coimties  wherein 
an  academy  is  esUdilisfied,  may  levy  a  tivx  on  the  taxable 
real  estate  of  the  school  municipality  under  their  control, 
sufficient  to  provide  a  sum  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site  and  the  building  of  an  academy,  and  not  less  than  ?300 
per  annuni  tow^ards  the  payment  of  teachers  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  academy.  The  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
arc  jointly  and  severally  responsible  to  the  academy  trustees 
for  tne  payment  of  the  sums  mentioned,  and  must  pay  over  the 
sums  to  the  academy  trustees  liy  equal  half-yearly  payments  in 
January  and  July  of  each  year. 

The  academy  trustees  are  entitled  to  charge  monthly  fees  to 
the  scholars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  academy,  provided  the 
fees  do  not  exceed  Sh50  per  month,  to  be  paid  monthly  in 
advance.  No  scholar  two  months  in  arrears  for  such  fees  can  be 
penuitted  to  attend  the  academy. 

Each  academy  fulfilling  the  conditions  hoi-e  stated  and  con- 
forming to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  reganJ  to  ac^idemies 
from  time  to  time  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Committee,  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  grant  for 
superior  education  in  the  discretion  of  that  (Jommittee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  which  is  <jf  its  religious  faith. 


fvii.)  Model  SchooU. — Certain  special  rules  in  regard  to  the 
financial  support  of  Model  Schools  should  be  given  here : — 

I,  Commissioners  or  triLstees  may  charge  fees  higher  than 
the  40  cents  per  month  allowed  for  elementary  schools  to  the 
children  attending  model  schools ;  and  such  fees  may  in  mode] 
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schools    be    exa€ted    fur   the   whole   tiiuo   they   are  iii   active 
operation ; 

2.  these  monthly  tees  do  not  form  part  of  the  school  fund, 
but  are  payable  directly  to  the  teacher  and  are  for  his  or  her  iiso, 
unle-ss  a  dffferont  agreement  has  been  made  between  the  school 
corporation  and  the  teacher: 

3.  in  all  caaes,  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  de<^hict 
fmm  the  school  fimd  of  the  numicipality  a  smn  of  880  fin*  the 
supm^rt  of  a  model  school,  if  there  is  one  in  the  lounieipality,  in 
addition  to  the  share  which  the  iivodel  school  is  entitletl  to 
receive  from  the  fimd  : 

4.  the  model  school  in  any  mimicijiality  is  counted  as  in 
itself  a  school  district,  without  prejudico  tr»  the  al)ove  j^rant  of 
S80;  and  the  share  of  the  nionevH  to  be  allotted  to  the  model 
school  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  of  the  age  pre- 
scribed for  attending  school  residing  in  the  school  district  in 
which  it  is  established; 

5.  the  Superiutondent  may  retain,  out  of  the  school  grant  to 
which  any  municipality  is  entitled,  a  sum  of  >^80  to  support  u 
model  school  therein, 

(viii.)  This  section  of  the  subject  may  well  be  completed  by  a 
short  accoimt  of  theifo//''/  ItintUation  for  the  Advdvcemeni  of 
Learn itiij.  The  Governor  may  ap|wint  such  and  so  many 
persons  as  ho  sees  fit  to  be  trustees  of  the  schools  of  I'oyal 
foundation  in  the  Province  and  of  all  other  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  etlucation  and  the  advancement  of  leiirning.  The 
trustees  thus  ap})ointed  are  a  bod\'  politic  and  corporate,  and 
their  powers  inmude  the  adminLstration  and  improvement  of  all 
estates  and  property  appropriated  to  the  institutions  over  which 
they  have  control  as  trustees.  They  may  bo  I'cplaced  by  the 
Governor  at  any  time.  As  a  corporation  they  have  fidl  powers 
of  purchase,  possession,  I'vrc.,  in  regard  to  aU  projx^rty  of  institutions 
of  royal  foimdatiou.  The  (li>vernor  mav  appoint  a  presi<lent  ur 
principal  of  the  ciirporatiou,  but  otherwise  the  senior  member  m 
order  of  appointment  presitles  over  the  corpora tioiL  They  may 
make  by-laws,  rules,  and  ordmances  for  the  conduct  and  goveni- 
ment  of  the  corporation  of  fi'ee  schools  and  other  eclticutioual 
institutions  of  niyal  foundation,  for  the  diret^tion  of  flie  nmstei's, 
professors^  and  students  in  them,  and  fnr  the  management  and 
improvement  of  all  estates  and  property  belonging  to  these 
institutions.  Ihit  their  powers  do  not  in  any  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  prejudice  those  of  existing  religious  communities, 
schools,  corporations,  or  private  sehools.  The  Governor  may 
api>oint  "a  tit  and  propor  |»erson  "  to  be  the  schoobmaster  <»f 
each  free  school  of  royal  foundation,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
rom^jve  liim  and  appoint  another  in  his  stead.  The  Governor 
may,  further,  tix  the  salary  to  be  allowed  to  each  school-master. 
No  mast4>r  may  tcac^h  in  any  free  school  of  rm^al  foundation 
without  a  connnission  for  that  purpose  from  the  Governor. 
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The  rents,  profits,  and  other  sums  of  money  are  received  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  deposited  or  disposed  of  by 
him  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Corporation.  A  detailed 
statement  and  account,  aflSrmed  by  the  treasurer  before  a 
magistrate,  of  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure  must  be  annually 

f)resented  to  the  Governor  before  February  1.  The  Corporation 
las  power  to  invest  money  in  buildings  or  other  real  estate 
required  for  the  actual  use  of  the  McGill  College  or  any  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  it,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other  royal  foundation 
wholly  or  in  part  under  its  control.  The  Corporation  may  also 
take  loans  of  money  on  the  security  of  the  properties  under  their 
control  up  to  a  specified  limit. 

This  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  has 
always  been  intimately  connected  with  the  financial  administra- 
tion of  the  groat  Protestant  Univci-sity  of  the  Province,  the 
McGill  College  at  Montreal.  By  an  Act  of  1863,  provision  may 
from  time  to  time  be  made  by  any  statute  of  McGill  College  and 
University  for  augmenting  the  number  of  trustees,  members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and 
governors  of  the  McGill  College  to  not  more  than  fifteen  in 
number ;  for  reflating  their  selection  and  appointment;  and  for 
fixing  and  limiting  then*  term  of  office. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  Act  of  1863  that  only  the  McGill 
University  and  "  such  institutions  of  education  as  from  time  to 
time  may  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  affiliated  to  it  in  terms 
of  its  statutes,"  (mn  be  deemed  to  be  schools  and  institutions  of 
royal  foimdation  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Advancement  of  Learning. 


VlII. — Industrial  Schools. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  system  of  industrial  schools  in 
Quebec  in  detail  may  consult  the  Revised  Statutes,  3128  to  3173. 
Here  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  provisions  in  regard  to 
them  can  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  note  the  meaning  in  which 
the  term  Industrial  School  is  used.  It  is  confined  to  residential 
schools  in  which  clothing,  board,  and  lodging  are  free,  and  in 
which  training  definitely  industrial  is  given:  ''  a  school  in  which 
industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which  children  are  lodged, 
clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught,  shall  exclusively  be  deemed 
an  Industrial  School."     (Revised  Statutes,  3128.) 

Granting  of  derfificates. — By  the  original  Act  constituting 
these  schools  it  was  provided  that  the  managers  of  then  existing 
industrial  schools  might  apply  for  certification  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  On  such  application,  Ae  Lieutenant-(iovemor  would 
direct  the  "inspector  of  indu.strial  schools"  to  examine  into  the 
conditians  of  the  school  and  its  fitness  for  the  reception  of 
children,  and  report  his  impressions  ;«ud  conclusions.     If  the 
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report  of  the  inspector  be  satisfactory  the  Provmcial  Secretary 
may  certify  that  the  school  is  fit  for  the  reception  of  children. 
A  notice  of  the  grant  of  each  certificate  thus  constituting  a  school 
a  *'  cerrified  indastrial  school "  must  be  published  in  the  Quebec 
Official  Gazette. 

Bwilding :  Inspection. — No  suVistantial  addition  or  alteration 
may  be  made  to  or  in  the  buildings  of  any  certified  industrial 
school  without  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  He  it 
is  who  appoints  the  mspector  for  these  schools  from  among  the 
inspectors  of  prisons,  hospitals,  &c, ;  and  he  may  also  appoint 
someone  to  assist  the  ins})eetor»  and  to  work  imder  his  direction. 
Every  certifiufl  industrial  school  must  be  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  least  once  in  every  year,  inspected  by  the  inspector  or  by  his 
aasistant. 

Firutiwi, — Any  iuunici|]tfil  council  may  contribute  sums  of 
money  on  their  own  conditions  towards  the  alteration,  enlarge- 
ment, or  rebuilding  of  a  certili«?d  school  of  this  class,  or  towanfe 
the  .supp>rt  of  its  mraates,  its  management,  or  the  establishment 
and  building  of  a  new  school  But  this  right  of  municipal 
comicils  to  contribute  is  rastricted  by  three  conditions,  \iz.»  (1) 
that  previoas  notice  of  its  intention  to  take  into  consideration 
the  giving  of  such  a  contribution  be  giveu  not  less  than  two 
months  beforehand ;  (2)  that  t^ie  order  for  the  contribution  be 
made  at  a  sj^ecial  meeting  of  the  council ;  and  (3)  that  when 
the  contribution  is  for  the  alteration,  rebuilding,  establishment, 
or  building  of  a  school  or  projectc<l  school,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  be  previously 
obtainecL 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  may,  from  time  to  time,  contribute, 
out  of  nif mcy  pro%'ided  by  the  Legislature  for  the  puqjose,  such 
sums  as  the  Licutonfuit-Ciovemor  may  see  fit  to  recommend  for 
the  custody  antl  maintenance  of  children  detained  in  certified 
industrial  schoolH,  provided  that  such  contributions  do  not 
exceed  50  cents  j>er  nead  j>er  week  for  children  detained  on  the 
application  of  their  parents  or  tutors.  Further,  any  municipal 
council  may  contnu^t  with  the  managers  of  a  certified  industrial 
school  for  the  reception  and  maintemuice  of  children  ordered  by 
justices  to  be  sent  there  from  the  nmnielpality  the  council  re- 
presents. And  the  managers  of  any  incorporated  municipal 
institution  may  contribute  towards  the  maintentmcc  of  children 
detained  in  a  certified  industrial  scliool  on  their  ai>plictiition. 

WUhdraioal  and  Resif/nation  of  Certificate. — If  at  any  time 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  be  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  a 
certified  industrial  school,  the  Provincial  Secretary  may  serve  on 
the  managers  a  notice  declaring  that  their  certificate  is  with- 
drawn. The  managers,  or  the  executors  of  a  deceased  manager. 
of  such  a  school  may,  by  previous  notice  of  their  intention  given 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  resign  their  certificate.  A  notice  of 
such  resignation  or  withdrawal  must  be  published.  Whenever 
notice  of  the  resignation  or  withdrawal  of  the  certificate  is  pven, 
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no  chiUl  ran  be  received  into  the  school  for  detention  after  tlic 
date  of  the  notice  of  rcfiigiiation,  or  the  recti^ipt  of  the  notice  that 
the  certiHcate  will  he  withdrawn.  But  the  obligation  of  the 
managers  to  teach,  train,  clothe,  lodge,  and  feed  any  children 
alreaay  detained  in  the  school  continues  until  the  withdrawal  or 
resignation  of  the  i*ertiticate  takes  effect,  or  maiil  the  eontrihu- 
tion  made  hy  the  Legislature  towards  the  custody  and  niain- 
teTianee  of  the  children  dutaine<l  k  discontinued,  whichever  first 
happens.  And  when  a  school  ceases  to  be  a  (certified  industrial 
Behool  the  children  detained  there  are  either  discharged  or 
tmnKferrc'd  to  sonic  other  certified  industrial  school  hy  order  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary, 

Deteniion  of  Children, — a.  Two  ratepayers  of  any  nuinici- 
jmlity  may  bring  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  before 
two  justices  of  the  peace  era  inao:istrate,  provided  (1)  that  he 
is  fatherless  or  motherless  and  that  his  surviving  parent  is 
guilty  of  niisconduct;  or  (2)  that  both  parents  ai-e  criminals 
coudenuied  to  the  jM?nitentiary.  In  any  case  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  child  is  without  an^' 'means  of  subsistence  and  has  no 
relation  legally  Hahlc  for  his  support.  If  the  justices  of  the 
peace  or  the  magistrate  arc  satisfied  by  the  evidence  given  to 
this  effect  by  the  ratepayers,  thoy  may  order  the  child  to  l)e  sent 
to  a  certified  industrial  school. 

h.  The  father  or  mother^  tutor  or  relative,  of  a  child  under 
twelve  years  of  ?ige  may  obtain  an  order  for  the  detention  of  a 
child  in  an  industrial  school  for  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the 
application  for  this  made  by  them  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  or 
to  a  magistrate.  Such  an  application  nnist  represent  on  oath 
ithat  the  niipUcant  is  unable  to  control  the  cliila  in  question  by 
reason  of  his  litid  and  vicious  habits ;  and,  before  an  order  for  the 
detenti<>n  of  the  child  can  be  obtained,  the  justices  of  the  j>eace 
or  magistrate  must  be  satisfied  on  inuuiry  that  this  course  is 
necessary.  No  such  order  can  bo  made  out  uiJess  the  parent, 
tutor,  or  relative  of  the  child  deposits  a  sum  sutficiont  to  cover 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance  in  the  industrial  school  for  one 
mouth. 

('.  The  mayor  of  any  municipality  may  also,  with  the  consent 
of  Ills  mimicipal  oomicil,  by  a  similar  application  to  two  justices 
of  the  peace  or  to  a  magistrate,  obtain  from  them,  after  the 
usual  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  an  order  for  the  deten* 
tion  of  a  child  unrler  twelve  years  of  age  in  a  certified  industrial 
school.  It  must  ill  such  cases  be  shown  that  the  child  requires 
to  be  protected  and  cared  for  owing  to  the  continual  sickness  or 
extreme  poverty  or  habitual  drunkenness  or  other  vicious  habits 
of  his  parents.  The  municiimlity  is  in  these  cases  liable  for 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  en i Id's  maintenance  in  the  certified 
industrial  school.  It  is,  however,  lawful  for  the  corporation  to 
obtain  the  repayment  of  the  money  paid  by  them  to  tne  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  the  child  so  detained  by  means  of  suit  and 
distress  upon  the  property  of  the  child,  or  of  those  who  were 
legally  obliged  to  provide  and  care  f<>r  him. 
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No  order  can  be  given  for  the  detention  of  any  child  in  a 
certified  industrial  school  until  he  is  seven  years  of  "age,  nor  can 
he  be  detained  after  he  is  twelve  years  of  age,  unless  his  parents 
oblige  themselves  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  board  and  maintenance, 
or  unless  the  child  oe  prevented  from  leaving  by  sickness  or 
infirmity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  prison  inspectors  to  see  that  no 
child  remains  after  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

No  order  for  detention  can  be  executed  imless  the  papers  on 
the  case  have  been  submitted  to,  and  the  order  nas  been 
approved  by,  the  Provincial  Secretary.  He  has  power,  when 
approving  such  an  order,  to  limit  the  period  for  which  it  shall 
remain  in  force. 

The  reception  of  a  child  by  the  managers  oi  a  certified 
industrial  school  is  equivalent  to  an  undertaking  bv  them  to 
teach,  train,  clothe,  lodge,  and  feed  him  during  the  wnole  period 
for  which  he  is  liable  to  be  detamed  in  the  school.  The  term  of 
detention  can  in  no  case  exceed  three  years ;  it  is  fixed  by  the 
justices  or  magistrates  making  the  order,  subject  always  to 
alteration  of  the  tenn  of  detention  by  the  Provincial  Secretarj'. 
In  determining  on  the  certified  industrial  school  to  which  tlie 
child  is  to  be  sent  the  justices  or  magistrate  must  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  child  and  to  select  a  school 
conducted  in  accordance  with  it.  The  parents  or  guardians  of 
any  child  detained  in  an  industrial  school  may  apply  for  and 
obtain  his  removal  from  one  such  school  to  another,  it  they  can 
satisfy  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  order  that  the  school 
to  which  the  child  ha.s  been  sent  is  of  a  difterent  religious 
persuasion  from  their  own,  and  that  there  exists  one  of  the  same 
religion  in  the  Province  to  which  they  would  wi.sh  their  child  to 
be  sent.  Such  a  removal,  however,  is  always  dei)endent  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  managers  of  the  school  designated  oy  the 
parents  or  guardians  to  receive  the  child. 

Penult'ieK — So  nnich  for  the  ])reliminary  conditions  and  the 
steps  by  which  a  child  is  detained  in  an  industrial  school. 
When  established  at  such  a  school  he  becomes  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  anv  term  between  fourteen  days  and  three 
months  if  he  wilfully  neglects,  or  wilfully  refuses  to  conform  to, 
the  rules  of  the  school.  The  imprisonment  is  imposed  by  two 
j\istices  or  a  nmgistrate  on  summary  conviction.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  imprisonment  the  child  may  be  sent  to  a 
refonnatory  school  (i^ee  RevimJ  Statutei^  2892-2910  for  the 
reguIiUioihs  i.it  regard  to  reformatoi*y  Bchools).  But  imprison- 
ment C4m  only  be  ordered  in  cases  where  the  child  is  over  ten 
years  of  age.  Punishments  are  also  attached  to  the  ofiences  of 
inducing  a  child  to  escape  from  an  industrial  school,  concealing 
a  child  who  has  so  escaped,  or  preventing  his  return.  When  a 
child  over  ten  years  of  age  escapes  he  is  liable  to  imprisonment ; 
otherwise  he  is  brought  back  to  the  school  to  complete  his  term 
of  detention. 

Managernent  of  Certified  IndAidriol  Schools. — A  minister  of 
the  religious  persuasion  specified  in  the  order  of  detention  may 
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visit  the  child  at  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
reli^oiis  instruction  on  certiiin  days  at  certain  times.  After  the 
expiration  of  eighteen  months  of  the  period  of  detention  tixed 
for  any  child,  the  managers  may  permit  him  to  live  with  any 
trustworthy  and  respectable  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  take 
charge  of  him.  Such  permission  is  given  by  a  "  licence,"  which 
must  be  renewed  or  terminated  every  three  months,  and  can  bo 
revoked  at  any  time  by  the  managers.  A  child  who  escapes 
from  the  person  with  whom  he  is  placed  imder  a  licence,  or  who 
refuses  to  return  to  the  school  on  its  expiration,  is  deemed  to 
have  escaped  from  school  and  may  be  punished  accordingly. 
The  managers  may  bind  a  child,  with  his  own  consent,  apprentice* 
to  any  trade,  calling,  or  service,  although  his  period  of  detention 
has  not  expired,  provided  always  that  when  placed  with  some 
person  under  licence  he  conducted  himself  well.  The  managoi-s 
of  a  school  may  make  rules  for  the  management  and  discipline 
of  the  school,  but  such  rules  cannot  be  enforced  until  they  nave 
been  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Govonior  through  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  There  must  be  a  printed  copy  of  the  approved  rules 
of  the  school  signed  by  the  inspector  of  industrial  schools. 
Managers  may  also  hire  out  the  children  under  their  care  either 
as  apprentices  or  as  domestic  servants ;  but  such  an  arrangement 
must  bring  no  money  either  to  the  managers  or  to  the  clmd,  and 
must  guarantee  to  the  master  the  gratuitous  services  of  the 
child,  and  to  the  child  board,  lodging,  and  maintenance*. 
Provided  that  the  managers  of  the  certific»d  industrial  school 
teach,  train,  clothe,  and  feed  the  child  in  the  school  as  though 
he  were  actually  lodging  in  the  school  itself,  they  may  permit  a 
child  sent  to  their  care  to  lo<lge  at  the  dwelling  of  his  mther  or 
of  any  trustworthy  person,  fiut  managers  are  l>ound  to  report 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  every  instance  in  which  they  exercise 
their  discretion  in  this  manner. 

Inasmuch  as  the  regulations  bearing  on  industrial  schfK>ls  are 
given  among  the  statutes  in  regard  to  charit^ilJe  and  other 
associations,  it  may  be  conclude<l  that  industrial  schrxils  of  this 
nature,  whether  certifieil  or  not,  are  generally  supiK>rtc<l  and 
managed  by  private  pers^ias,  whether  for  chiiritable  pur[>oM.-s  or 
not 

IX.  -The  Polvtfxh.vk;  SrncKiL. 

The  nature  of  the  Polyte^;hni<'  Sf;ho^>l  of  Montrr^l  and  the 
work  undertaken  by  it  nuiy  liest  lie  underst^xKl  l>y  r;/iriKnlting 
the  original  terms  o?  its  foumlation.  It  is  an  important  though 
an  isolated  development  of  the  erlnr^'itional  system  of  Qiielxr^;. 

The  Polytechruc  Sr;lK>ol  is  in^^^qxinit^^l  under  the  title  of 
"La  Corporation  de  rPVrole  Polvt^.-^.-hniqiie/' and  the  f'/ir|^im'jon 
consists  of  the  prineifjal  and  dmj<:tor :  two  enginc'^-rH,  rewding  in 
Montreal,  holding  diplornaj^  from  the  Polyt^^^hnie  S^-hrxJ,  eh'^.f  i 
outside  of  the  ^;r>qjs  of  profes^/rh,  who  are  ch^^uA  by  th^r  oth^rf 
members  of  the  cr>rjir/rati#/fi ;  two  mti%uUm  of  lU<j  lVm>a\v 
Catholic   Coffiijiitt/^;   of   ih';  C^mun]    "f    Vn\A\e    \t\¥i,^r\evnv 
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residing  in  Montreal,  and  chosen  bv  that  Committee  of  the 
Council;  and  the  president  of  the  iRouian  Catholic  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  for  the  City  of  Montreal.  The  corporation 
may.  further,  associate  to  itself  other  members  to  the  number  of 
four.  who.  being  donors,  have  complied  \rith  the  conditions  and 
bye-laws  made  respecting  benefactors  of  the  institution.  The 
principal  and  director  of  the  Pohtcchnic  School,  as  well  as  the 
other  memliers  of  the  corponiti«»n  just  mentione<l,  cease  to  be 
members  of  it  on  the  day  upon  which  they  are  replaced  in 
their  official  capacities ;  the  engineers  are  named  for  three  years, 
and,  in  the  case  of  death  or  absence  from  the  Province,  are 
replaced  by  the  corpomtion  for  the  balance  of  their  term  of 
office.  Tfie  principal  of  the  Polnechnic  School  is  de  jure 
the  president  of  the  corporation  as  well  as  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  has  a  castmg  vote. 

The  corporation  lias  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold,  by 
donation,  legacy,  or  purchase,  moveable  and  immoveable  property, 
and  to  perform  all  acts  of  o\Miership  in  connection  witn  it  It 
has  also  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  Ixirrow,  to  siffn  and 
negotiate  promissory'  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  to  become 
a  party  under  any  title  whatever ;  and  it  possesses,  moreover,  all 
the  rights  and  powers  belonging  genendlv  to  corporations. 

The  corporation  of  the  Polytechnie  School  has  power  to  make 
regulations : 

(1)  To  define  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  professors  and 
employees,  and  to  tix  their  Sidaries  : 

(2.)  for  the  administration  of  the  schooL  the  conduct  of  the 
students,  and  the  fees  payable  by  them  ; 

(3. )  to  m<xlify  or  extend  the  programme  in  force  in  the  school ; 

(4.)  for  the  management  of  its  affairs  or  for  any  purpose 
whatever  of  the  corporation. 

Such  regulations,  however,  cannot  have  effect  until  after  they 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  Apostolic 
Vice  Chancellor  of  LaVal  Cniversity,  and  by  the  University 
Council  of  the  said  I"nivoi>iity  ;  and  have  been  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Co\uicil. 

The  ap|X)intmont  of  the  principal  and  professors  of  the  school 
must  lx»  contirmod  by  the  Archnishop  of  Montreal,  and,  when 
continued,  must  bo  submitted  to  the  I  niversity  Council  of  Laval 
University:  and  the  appointment  only  becomes  final  from  the 
(late  of  its  acceptance  bv  the  Council. 

The  carrying  out  of  tlie  bye-laws  adopted  by  the  corporation  is 
entrusted  to  an  executive  connnittee,  composed  of  three  menil>ers, 
rlz  : — 1,  The  principal  of  the  Polytechnic  School  ;  2,  the 
director  of  stu(li(\s  of  tlie  school;  3.  onV  of  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  ConiniiUcc;  of  the  Coinicil  of  Public  Instruction,  named 
by  the  connnittee. 
'  The  executive  connnittee  reports  to  the  corporation  and  to  the 
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Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  every  year,  or  oftener  if  required 
to  do  so. 

A  council  of  improvement  may  be  established  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  professors  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  of  three 
pupils,  holding  diplomas  from  the  school,  selected  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

This  council  gives  advice  as  to  the  modifications  that  it  may 
be  advisable  to  make  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  and  on  all 
matters  upon  which  the  maruigement  of  the  school  may  consult 
it. 

Considering  the  services  rendered  by  the  school,  and  the 
necessity  that  there  should  be  such  an  institution  in  the  country, 
the  school  receives,  out  of  the  fund  for  superior  education,  an 
annual  grant  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

A  report  is  made  each  year  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  containing: — 1,  The  course  of  study  followed  in  the 
school  and  the  modifications  or  extensions  of  the  programme ; 
2,  the  number  and  classification  of  the  students;  3,  the  condition 
of  the  collections,  instruments,  laboratory,  and  library;  4,  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  school. 

The  diploma  of  civil  engineer  is  granted  to  the  students  capable 
of  conducting  and  exccutmg  all  works  of  art  and  of  construction 
upon  the  siu'face  of  the  soil  ;  the  diploma  of  mining  engineer  is 
granted  to  the  students  capable  of  conducting  and  executing  all 
works  of  discovering,  extracting,  and  working  ores  and  minerals, 
and  their  reduction  to  useful  metals  ;  the  diploma  of  mechanical 
engineer  is  granted  to  the  students  capable  of  designing,  com- 
bining, and  constructing  engines  and  machines  usea  in  manu- 
factures ;  the  diploma  of  industrial  engineer  is  granted  to  the 
students  capable  of  applying  the  principles  of  physics  and  of 
chemistry  to  productions  and  manufactures. 

X. — Miscellaneous. — {From  Annual  Reports  of  recent  years,) 

(i.)  Remarks  on  Attendance   and  Educational    Pro 
gress  from  the  Report  for  1895-  G. 

(ii.)  Plans  of  School  Houses. 

(iii.)  Teachers  Salaries. 

(iv.)  The  Teaching  of  Drawing. 

(v.)  Manual  Training  for  Girls. 

(vi.)  School  Holidays. 

(vii.)  School  Libraries. 

i.)  RemarJcsfrom  the  Annual  Report  for  1805-6  : — 

"  The  number  of  school  municipalities  increases  gradually  as 
the  wild  lands  are  settled,  and  the  number  of  children  attending 
school  last  year  amounted  to  3r' 
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"  The  inspectors'  reix)rts  show  that  the  average  attendance  is 
higher.  In  some  country  districts  the  percentage  is  78,  79,  and 
even  over  80. 

**  Throughout  the  Province  the  average  attendance  at  elemen- 
tary schools  was  71  per  cent,  for  Roman  CathoHc  pupils  and  74 
per  cent,  for  Protestant  pupils.  In  the  model  schools  and 
academies  the  average  attendance  was  83  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  79  for  Protestants. 

'•  The  general  average  attendance  for  the  Province  was  76  per 
cent. 

"  A  general  comparative  table  drawn  up  respecting  education 
in  this  Province  from  18G7  to  1896  shows  that  the  total  number 
of  educational  oslablishments  which,  at  Confederation,  was  3,907, 
is  now  5,1)03 ;  and  that  the  number  of  pupils  at  s(ihool  has 
increiised  bv  90,782,  tbe  diftcronce  botsvcon  212,837  in  1807  and 
393,619  in  1896. 

"  According  to  the  statistics  obtiiinc<l,  the  number  of  childrr>n 
between  five  and  sixteen  years  in  1895-6  Wius  328,420.  Of  this 
number,  the  proportion  of  those  attending  school  was  8830  and 
the  proportion  of  those  not  attending  school  was  11 '70. 

"  Still,  the  figure  8830  is  below  the  real  proportion,  for  in  the 
towns  and  in  some  villages,  where  there  are  a  great  many 
independent  schools,  the  majoritv  of  the  latter  do  not  send  in 
reports  to  the  Department  ot  Public  Instruction,  as  they  are  not 
compelled  by  law  to  do  so ;  and,  consequently,  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  them  is  not  included  in  the  proportion  just 
mentioned. 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  census  of  (children  old  enough  to 
attend  school  is  incomplete. 

"  For  some  time  past  a  great  deal  more  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  certain  facts  connected  with  education.  Have 
the  elements  which  have  brought  these  facts  about,  or  which  may 
explain  them,  been  t^iken  into  consideration  ?     To  do  so  it  would 


bo  advisiible  to  study  the  composition  of  Canadian  families,  the 
progress  of  colonisation,  as  well  as  the  history  of  education  in  the 
evince  of  Quebec  at  various  periods  of  our  civil  history — under 


the  French  (Tovernment,  under  the  Enjjlish  Government  before 
the  constitution  of  1791,  and  afterwards  up  to  1842,  and  from 
the  Union  to  the  present  day. 

"  Without  doubt  it  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  facts;  we 
must  know  how  to  profit  by  the  lessons  they  give  us.  From 
about  fifty  years  ago,  that  is  to  say  from  1849,  the  date  of  the 
regular  organisation  of  our  school  system,  we  have  progressed ; 
our  progress  Ciumot  be  said  to  be  slow  when  we  consider  that  the 
generation  which  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  has  not  yet 
disappeared.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  a  country  in 
embryo,  wiiich  reiiuires  a  number  of  material  and  intellectual 
instruments,  with  tbe  (countries  of  the  Old  World  where  revolving 
cycles  have  accunuilated  all  kinds  of  r(»soiu*c(;s.  The  comparison, 
however,  would  not  be  all  to  our  disadvantage.  Since  1849  we 
Ji/ivc  hud  in  succession  the  fonnation  of  school  municipahties, 
tho   (fr<^^unisntioii   of  the   inspi.»(:Un'iXlc,  l\\v^  foun<ling  of  normal 
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Schools  and  the  journals  of  education,  the  esUiblishnient  of 
boards  of  examiners,  and  the  regulations  respecting  diplomas  for 
tciiching.  Tliis  is  what  has  been  done,  and  it  cannot  oe  denied 
that  it  IS  a  ffreat  deal,  even  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to 
be  done.  We  can  claim  ameliorations  and  improvements  of  the 
existing  system,  rather  than  the  creation  of  a  new  organisiition. 
But  to  safely  effect  these  improvements  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
seek  and  study  them." 

(ii).  Flan^  of  School  Houses. 

A  series  of  plans  for  country  school  houses  has  been  drawn  up 
by  the  architects  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  These 
have  been  lithographed  and  distributed,  free  of  charge,  to  school 
boards  applying  for  them. 

Sevcnil  school  municipalities  have  written  to  the  Dci)artment 
for  the  plans  they  neeucd.  They  can  readily  be  followed  by 
country  workmen,  for  they  are  simple  and  easy  to  understiinil. 
They  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  hygiene  and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Hitherto  the  school  houses  have  not  been  built  on  any 
specified  plan,  and  the  Superintendent  frequently  had  much 
mtticulty  m  getting  the  school  boards  to  adopt  the  dimensions 
required  by  law. 

(iii.)  Teachers   Salaries. 

*'The  small  siilaries  paid  to  the  teachers  have  just  been 
mentioned,  but  Mr.  Brault's  district,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Jacques  Cartier,  Vaudrcuil,  and  Soulanges,  may  be  cited  as  a 
pattern  for  the  others.  Mr.  Braults  i*e[)ort  shows  that  the 
average  sidary  paid  to  certificated  male  lay  teachers  was  S343.00, 
and  to  certinctited  female  lay  teac^hers  was  $144.00.  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Polycai*i)e  especially  from  1879  to  1890,  the  average 
of  the  salaries  has  increased  by  80  per  cent.  It  is  very  desirable 
that   this  example  be  followed,  and,  as    the    Inspector    very 

froperly  says,  the  school  commissioners  of  that  section  of  the 
rovince  appreciate  the  services  rendered  to  society  by  those 
whose  mission  it  is  to  educate  young  people. 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  Committee,  Avith  the  approval  of  the 
executive,  fixed  the  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  to  school 
mastei-s  and  school  mistresses  at  Ji^lOO;  and  every  nuuiicipality 
that  does  not  comply  with  this  regulation  will  forfeit  its  school 
grant.  Let  us  hope  that  l)etter  days  are  coming  for  the  female 
tciichers,  who  received  too  small  a  sti[)end  for  the  services  that 
they  rendered." 

(iv.)  21ic  Teachiny  of  JJnnrivtj. 

"One  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
school  laws  arranged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Committees  is  to  make  the  teaching  of  drawu^^  goto^x^^wtj 
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in  primary  schools,  and  to  leave  its  control  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  which  it  was  not  given  by  law. 

"  Heretofore  the  teaching  of  this  branch  has  been  confined,  in 
most  instances,  to  having  lithographs  or  prints  copied,  or  dotted 
models  filled  in,  thereby  paralysing  all  spirit  or  initiative  in  the 
pupil,  and  completely  doing  away  with  the  educational  value 
of  drawing. 

"  This  branch  of  education  has  been  the  least  appreciated  and 
most  neglected,  and  there  are  few  female  teachers  who  are 
capable  of  teaching  drawing  to  children.  But  to  reach  the 
pupil,  and  to  teach  him  to  draw,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  properly  train  the  teaching  staff  and  make  them  famihar  with 
the  most  improved  methods  now  followed  in  Belgium,  in  France, 
and  elsewhere. 

"  CoiTespondencc  that  has  been  undertaken  with  several 
teaching  communities  of  nuns,  where  young  girls  undergo  a  special 
training  to  prepare  them  for  obtaining  certifiaites  of  capacity, 
shows  tnat  tnese  houses  are  endeavouring  to  reform  their  methoid 
of  teaching  drawing ;  and  in  order  to  complete  the  instruction  of 
their  own  teachers  in  that  branch,  they  have  even  secured  the 
services  of  special  professoi-s. 

"  If  we  wish  to  teach  drawing  in  our  elementary  schools  as 
it  should  be  taught,  it  is  necessary  that  programmes  be  drawn 
up  bv  competent  men  so  as  to  give  the  teaching  of  that  branch 
a  well  defined  bearing ;  consequently  the  means  of  attaining  the 
desired  end  cannot  be  adopted  too  soon." 

It  is  laid  down  by  statute  that  drawing  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  bo  taught  in  all  schools,  and  that  the  Council  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures  shall  make  regulations  for  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  teaching  drawing  in  all  its  branches.  This 
Council  determines  the  manner  and  method  to  be  followed  in 
teiiching  drawinij,  approves  the  text-books,  drawing-books,  and 
plans  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  in  each  school.  They  are 
responsible  for  causing  the  system  prescribed  by  them  to  be 
followed  in  all  schools  under  the  control  of  commissioners  or 
trustees,  and  are  urged  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform. 

The  regulations  on  drawing  made  by  the  Council  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  are  sul^mittecl  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  ProtcsUuit  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and, 
when  they  have  been  approved,  are  published  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

(v.)  Manual  Tralniny  for  Girls. — "  The  education  of  women  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  of  the  day.  Tlie 
well-being  of  families  requires  that  girls  should,  during  the 
course  of  their  education,  receive  practical  instruction  and  lenm 
how  to  manage  a  household.  The  subject  of  manual  training  in 
the  normpJ  and  pubhc  schools  is  now  being  agitated;  for,  in 
Canada,  where  large  fortunes  are  the  exception,  and  where  ever}' 
mother  is  called  upon  to  attend  to  household  duties,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  domestic  happiness  that  a  girl  should  learn  at  school 
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what  she  will  require  to  know  properly  to  fulfil  her  future  duties 
as  mistress  of  a  house. 

"  This  question  is  not  a  new  one,  however,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  for  manual  training  lias  always  been  taught  in  Roman 
Catholic  educational  institutions  for  girls  and  in  orphan  asylums 
under  the  direction  of  commimities  of  nuns,  as  well  as  in  several 
Protestant  institutions :  and,  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  that  of  Quebec  possesses  an  organisation  which, 
without  being  perfect,  is  the  most  complete  in  this  respect. 
Reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  Department  on  the  matter 
shows  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  mstitutions  of  superior 
education  under  the  control  of  religious  conununities,  that  is  to' 
say,  in  gu-ls'  model  schools  and  academies  to  the  number  of  193, 
out  of  37,377  children  attending  them  13,107  le^irn  domestic 
economy,  16,772  learn  knitting,  and  12,704  learn  sewmg  and 
embroidery." 

(vi.)  Sch<x)l  Holiday.^, — Saturday  is  a  holiday  in  every  school 
under  the  control  of  commissioners  or  trustees,  imless  a  regula- 
tion to  the  contrary  be  adopted  by  a  school  corporation  and 
approved  by  the  Superintendent.  Such  a  regulation  can, 
however,  be"  repealed  by  the  Superintendent  at  any  time  or  by 
the  school  corporation  after  notice  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Committee  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  fix  the  other 
holidays  in  the  schools  respectively  under  their  control. 

(vii.)  School  LihmrieH. — A  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000  mav  be 
annually,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  appropriated  from 
the  Superior  Education  Fund  by  order  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  to  assist  the  establishment  of  city,  town, 
village,  parish,  or  to>viiship  libraries  in  school  municipalities  in 
which  suitable  contributions  have  been  made  by  tno  school 
corporation  for  that  purpose.  The  assistance  is  given  in  money 
or  m  books,  on  the  conditions  deemed  requisite  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council. 

MunicipaUties  and  school  corporations  may  appropriate  such 
a  portion  of  their  revenues  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  libraries,  and  the}'  may,  Avith  the  authority  of  the 
Superintendent,  issue  debentures  or  bonds  with  the  view  of 
creating  a  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Libraries  so  formed  or  maintained  are  under  the  management, 
inspection,  and  regulations  which  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
regulations  are  published  by  the  Superintendent  in  the  Quebec 
Official  Gazette. 

[Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
recent  years,  embod3dng  the  returns  of  Inspectors  and  other 
documents  relating  to  education  in  Quebec,  may  be  consulted  at 
the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon 
Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.] 
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PROTESTANT  SCHOOLS. 
MONTREAL. 

[The  following  general  account  of  the  Protestant  Schools  %vas  kindly 
written  for  this  Report  in  October,  1900.  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Arthy,  Secretary- 
.Sui)erintendent  of  the  Protestant  Board  ot  School  Commissioners.] 

School  Government. 

The  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  the  city  of  Montreal 
was  apiK)inted  under  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  d  Vic,  cap.  27 
(1846).    It  is  compcMied  of  six  members,  viz.  :— 

Three  Commissioners  apiK)inted  by  the  IVovincial  Government  and 
three  appointed  by  the  City  Council. 

School  Commissioners  hold  office  for  three  years,  two  of  the  six  i-etiriug 
annually  in  rotation.  Retiring  Commissioners  are  eligible  for  reappoint  - 
ment. 

Schools. 

I.— Public  Scuool8« 

Ann  Street  School,  founded  in  1850,  rebuilt  in  1872,  caiiacity  GOO, 
enrolment  this  year  427. 

l^net  Street  School,  founded  1852.  rebuilt  1800,  enlarged  1870,  aban- 
doned and  replaced  by  Lansdowne  School  1892. 

r^ansdowne  School,  founded  1892,  caiwicity  800,  enrolment  tlii«  year 
719. 

British  and  Canadian  ScIkk)!,  founded  1822,  transfer  red  to  Board  1800, 
remodelled  1873,  supersedwi  by  Dutferin  Sdnx)!  1894. 

l)ufferin  School,  founded  1894,  ejii>acity  70*),  enrolment  this  year  0;5S. 

Hoyal  Arthur  ScIkm^I,  founded  187(»,  reuKKlelled  1888,  oai>acity  O'.K), 
enrolment  tliis  year,  4(j6. 

She rbnK)ke  Street  School,  foun«led  1874,  supersede*!  by  Aberdeen  Sehool 
1895. 

Aberdeen  School,  capacity  900,  enrolment  this  yeiir  835. 

liiverside  School,  founded  1876,  remodelled  1894,  capacity  700,  enrolment 
this  year  671. 

Berthelet  Street  School,  founded  1886,  capacity  700,  enrolment  this  vear 
534. 

Hochehiga  School,  transferred  to  lioard  1884,  rebuilt  1890,  capaeity  liOO, 
enrolment  this  year  99. 

Mount  Rojjal  ScIkk)!,  tmnsfenwi  t^)  Board  1886,  rebuilt  1889,  enlargeil 
1894  and  again  1899,  caiwioity  900,  enrohnent  this  year  841. 

Lome  S<*h<x»l  (St.  (labriel),  transferred  to  lUyard  1S87,  relniilt  1891, 
eajMcity  750,  enrolment  this  year  614. 

Britannia  Si'hwl,  foundwl  1875,  rebuilt  1887,  cai*aeity  150,  enrolment  this 
year  71. 

Victoria  Si-hool,  founded  1888,  capacity  700,  enrolment  this  year  564. 

11.— Senior  Scukwl. 

Foundetl  in  1877  to  give  an  advanced  education  in  English  ;  prcsenir  buihiin;^' 
erected  1883,  cai>acity  300,  enrohnent  tliis  year  267. 

111.— Subsidised  Sc^hools. 

McGill  Model  School  (subsidised),  enrolment  422. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Free  Day  School  (subsidised),  enrolment  363. 
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IV.— High  Schools, 

The  High  School  of  Montreal  (boys),  wa^  founiled  in  1843  )*y  t\  Board  uf 
Directory  incor|>orated  in  1845,  substituted  in  1840  by  order  m  council  in 
the  piiv'ileges  and  duties  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School  (which  was  founded 
in  1816),  united  with  MeGill  College  in  1853,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pi\)te,^tiint  Board  of  School  Commissioners  m  1870  ;  i^cbudt  in  1877| 
hnrned  in  1890,  jiresent  building  oi>ened  WJ2,  enrolment  this  year  »)50. 

The  High  ScIkjoI  for  Uirk  founded  1875,  luiilding  erected  1877,  burned 
1890,  present  buUdingi^  erected  1892,  enrolment  this  year  477. 

The  Board  ha**,  accordingly,  under  it^  control  fifteen  schools  in  active 
rn>enition,  with  camcity  for  9,200  pupils,  and  an  enrohiient  so  far  this  year 
of  7,873,  not  ineluding  the  786  pupils  in  the  two  subsidised  schools. 

Course    of   Study. 
I,— PuBUC  Schools, 

The  olenientary  course  of  study,  as  laid  down  lor  the  Public  Sch»x>lR, 
jijiart  from  tfic  Kindergarten,  extends  over  hix  yearn,  and  includes  reading, 
^vriting,  sjielling.  grammar  in  its  practical  asj)ect^,  inducting  langtiage 
li'Jisonft,  g<x>graphy,  Canadian  hii^tory,  observation  lessons,  physiology, 
anthmetic.  including  the  elements  of  bookkeeping,  singing  by  Tome  Sol-fa 
methtjdf*,  drawing  and  form  study,  cooking,  and  calisthenicvS, 

Morals  are  included  not  only  by  exanii»le  and  right  discipline,  but  bjr 
pf^cept  al^o,  through  instmction  in  the  lloiy  Scriptures,  in  the  elements  of 
morality,  and  in  set  much  of  the  principles  of  the  Canadian  conntitution 
and  law'  an  njay  cause  intelligent  chiltlren  to  comprehcml  their  relations  to 
tlie  State  and  to  act  the  i>art  of  good  citizen;^.  French,  being  a  collwpiial 
iauguiige  uf  the  city  and  province,  is  sr»  taught  throughout  the  full  coui-sc, 

II,— Senior  Srnoou 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Senior  School  is  a  direct  contimiation  of  the 
course  in  the  Public  Schools.  Into  it  are  dratted  year  by  year  scholars 
who,  having  succe^fully  completed  thoeloiiicntiiry  course,  desire  to  continue 
ilieir  education.  Its  cnrriculnui  in  conso<|iientiy  advancedj  and  reiiuiros  for 
its  completion  three  years^  c^^m prising  niathematics,  botiiny,  h^nglinh 
bterature,  advanced  drawing,  including  indLstrial  designing,  bcM7k*keeping, 
>tenngraphy,  and  ty|>e writing.  This  school  ditiers  Ironi  the  high  Schools 
ciiieiiy  in  the  exclusion  of  the  classics,  and  in  the  nominal  fees  charged. 

III.— High  Schoolj^, 

The  High  Schools  for  pfirls  and  boys  provide  a  complete  education  in  all 
branches,  elementary  and  advanced.  In  this  respect  tbey  diHer  Irom  most 
srhools  of  the  same  name  both  in  Canada  anrl  the  Ignited  States, 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  Latin,  Ui"eek,  Irencli,  and  English 
Unguages  ;  geography  and  history;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometiy,  men- 
■^urationj  plane  trigf>nonietry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany  ;  tlravving  and 
manual  tndning  ;  writing,  sliorthand,  and  commercial  work;  gymnastics 
iind  military  drill.  JSiblical  instruction  is  required  only  from  l"rote«tants» 
All  examination  of  the  course  of  study  will  show  that  \^hiie  I^tm  and 
<  i reck  huve  the  prominence  which  belongs  to  thcjti  in  higher  education, 
j>rovision  is  made  for  thorough  training  in  English,  Ireueli^  bcrman,  and 
mathematics.  French,  lacing  a  colloquial  language  of  the  country,  receives 
>l)ecial  attention. 

The  course  covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  apart  from  the  Kindergarten,  oa 
follows : — 

(a).  A  preliminary  course  of  six  years.    This  includes  a  half-day  cla*s  for 
transition  work,  into  which  pui>il3  are  received  at  seven  years  of  age,  the 
reccond,  third  and  fourth  year  classes,  and  the  lirst  and  second  forms,  leaving 
'(fi)  four  years  for  the  regiilar  work  of  the  High  School. 

The  work  of  the  preliminary  course  is  uniform  for  all  pupils.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  elementary  subjccte,  special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to 
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instruct iou  in  form  «tudy,  drawing,  manual  training,  nature  study,  French 
and  to  moral  and  physical  training.  By  a  careful  selection  of  teachers  who 
have  by  training  and  experience  special  qualifications  for  this  w^ork^  by 
limiting  the  number  of  i)Ui)ils  in  each  class,  and  by  careful  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  various  classes,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  thorough 
preliminary  training  which  will  enable  the  pupils  to  enter  with  advantage 
upon  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  higher  forms. 

High  School  Course. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  High  School  work  one  course  is  pre- 
scribed for  all  pupils,  except  that  pupils  are  allowed  to  substitute  extra 
English  for  Latin.  During  these  two  yeai-s,  si)ecial  attention  is  given  to 
the  elementary  subjects,  and  to  Literature,  P  rench,  Latin,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  Every  pupil  is  strongly  recommended  to  take  at  least  this 
two  years'  course  in  Latin  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  be  qualified  to  carry 
on  the  English  work  with  advantage. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the  course  the  following  subjects  will  receive 
systematic  and  thorough  treatment :  English  language  and  literature, 
general  history,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics,  science, 
drawing,  and  music.  These  subjects  will  be  arranged  in  optional  courses  so 
that  students  may  prepare  for  tne  A. A.  Examinations  and  for  the  entrance 
to  the  University,  or  may  secure  that  preiiaration  for  life  which  comes  from 
a  thorough  and  systematic  educational  course.  The  subjects  of  history, 
drawing,  vocal  music,  and  calisthenics  are  given  the  si)ecial  attention  which 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  a  high  school  for  girls. 

Admission  to  all  classes  is  by  examination  in  accordance  with  the  limit- 
tables.  Candidates  for  aduiission  must  satisfy  the  Rector,  by  such 
examination  as  he  may  institute,  that  they  are  prepared  to  take  up 
with  advantage  the  course  which  they  desire  to  follow.  The  selection  of 
optional  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Rector. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  study  already  outlined,  provision  will  be 
made  for  si^cial  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  special  students. 

Financial. 

City  School  Tax. 

The  oi)crations  of  the  Board  since  its  institution  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  From  1847  to  1869  its  revenue  was 
derived  from  two  sources,  an  allowance  from  the  City  Council  and  a  grant 
from  the  Provincial  Government,  the  City  Council  being  bound  to  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  three  times  the  Government  gi*ant.  The  annual  recei|)ts 
from  these  sources  scarcely  averaged  $1,500.  In  1869  a  system  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes  was  established,  the  rate  being  fixed  at  one-twentieth  of 
one  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  all  rateable  y)roi>erty  and  the  amount 
thus  i*aised  being  divided  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Boards  of  School  Commissioners  according  to  the  religious  persuasion  of 
the  taxpayers.  This  rate  and  basis  of  division  gave  the  Protestants  an 
income  of  about  $17,000.  In  1871  the  rate  was  increased  to  one  mill  (one- 
tenth  of  a  cent),  in  1872  to  two  mills,  and  in  1892  to  two  and  a-half  mills 
on  the  dollar.  This  last  rate  of  the  City  School  Tax  yielded  last  year  to 
Pro tes tints  the  sum  of  $155,484.76  for  school  purposes. 

Debentures. 
The  School  Boards  of  Montreal  have  no  power  to  levy  a  special  tax  for 
the  i)urchase  of  sites  and  construction  of  school-houses,  but  they  are 
authorised  by  the  Legislature  to  issue  debentures  up  to  $500,000  for 
that  purpose,  redeemable  in  20,  30,  and  40  years.  The  Protestant  Board  has 
now  issued  aebentures  up  to  the  full  amount,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
for  which,  amounting  to  ^30,897.39  a  year,  form  a  first  charge  upon  the 
school  tax. 

Fees. 

Public  Schools. 
In  respect  of  fees,  the  Board  has  always  been  of  opinion  that  education 
for  whicn  a  small  or  moderate  fee  is  charged,  is  more  appreciated  by  the 
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comnmnitv  than  that  which  is  entirely  free.  In  order  to  enforce  this 
principle,  but  at  the  same  time  to  place  education  within  the  reach  of  all, 
fees  in  the  public  schools  are  fixed  at  fifty  cents  \)ev  month  per  pupil,  but 
all  children  from  the  same  family  after  the  second  are  admitted  free. 
Inability  to  pay  this  moderate  sum,  never  exceeding  one  dollar  a  month, 
does  not  exclude  children  from  school  privileges.  Applications  for  free 
admission  on  plea  of  indigence,  when  recommended  by  reliable  persons,  are 
never  refused.  At  the  present  time,  for  one  or  other  of  the  above  reasons, 
1,535  pupils  in  the  public  schools  pay  no  lees. 

Senioe  School. 

In  the  Senior  School,  the  fee  charged  is  one  dollar  a  month  in  the  two 
lower  grades,  and  two  dollars  in  the  more  advanced. 

High  Schools. 

The  Board  has  laid  it  down  as  a  guiding  principle  that  every  Protestant 
child  in  the  city  attending  its  schools  has  an  equitable  and  legal  claim  to 
an  expenditure  on  his  education  of  an  equal  share  of  the  amount  provided 
by  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  On  this  consideration,  the  tees 
charged  in  the  High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  fixed  at  such  rates  that, 
after  making  an  allowance  />er  capita  from  the  city  school -tax  equal  to 
that  expended  />er  capita  on  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  the  additional 
cost  of  education  could  be  defrayed  from  the  higher  fees.  At  the  present 
time  these  fees  vary  from  $5.00  to  $15.00  per  (juarterj  according  to  cla.ss, 
but  where  more  than  three  children  from  a  family  are  in  attendance  at  the 
same  time,  only  the  three  most  advanced  are  charged  fees. 

Scholarships. 

In  order  to  enable  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poorer  classes  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  higher  and  more  costly  education  given  in  the  High 
Schools,  free  scholarships  have  been  instituted.  These  scholarships  are  of 
two  kinds,  namely  : — 

(a)  (Government  scholarships,  which  are  not  competitive.  These  are 
thirty  in  number,  and  are  awarded  by  the  Provincial  Government  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  School  Board.  Tlie  fees  of  those  who  hold 
them  are  defrayed  by  an  annual  Government  grant  of  $1,185. 

(b)  Commissioners'  scholarships,  which  are  competitive.  Forty  such 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually  by  the  School  i^oard,  twenty  to  girls 
and  twenty  to  boys.  They  are  tenable  for  four  years,  and  under 
certain  provisions,  all  pupils  in  the  Sixth  year  classes  of  the  public 
schools  are  entitled  to  compete  for  them. 

Thus  in  the  city  of  Montreal  there  is  no  Protestant  child  of  promise  who 
may  not  obtain,  free  and  with  honour  to  himself,  an  education  equal  in  all 
respects  to  that  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthier  classes. 
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PROTESTANT  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  FOR 
THE  CITY  OF  MONTREAL.- EXTRACTS  FROM  REGULxV- 
TIONS  FOR  CITY  SCHOOLS,  1900* 


Ciry  Schools  uin>EB  thk  Control  of  the  Pbotest.vnt  Board  of 
School  Commissionebh. 

These  are  the  Hkh  School  of  Montreal,  the  High  School  for  Girls,  the 
Senior  School,  and  the  Public  Schools.  ITiese  hcIiooIs  are  subject  to  tlie 
school  la>vs  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  except  as  modified  by  8|)ecial 
legislation. 

School  Officers. 

School  Officers  are  a  Secrotanr-Superintendent.  a  Treasurer,  a  Rector 
of  the  High  Schools,  Principals  of  the  Senior  and  Public  Schools,  Directors 
of  specud  subjects.  Class  teachers,  Supernumerary  teachers.  Special 
teachers,  and  Caretakers. 

The  High  Schools  are,  by  resolution  of  the  Board,  under  the  iuuuediate 
management  of  a  High  School  Conunittee,  comix)sed  of  the  School  Com- 
missioners,  the  Secretary-Superintendent  and  the  Rector.  This  Coimuittee 
has  full  control  of  all  matters  concerning  the  organisation  and  management 
of  the  High  Schools,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  under  these  regulations. 

In  the  discharge  of  liis  duties  Jis  head  of  the  two  High  Schools,  the 
Rector  is  directly  reHix)nsible  to  the  High  Scliool  (Jomniittee,  from  whii-h 
he  receives  his  instnictions  and  to  which  lie  muHt  reiM>rt  at  least  quarterly. 

All  action  of  the  High  Si-hool  Committee  is  subject  to  the  j»j)inx»vaf  of 
the  Board. 

The  Secretary-Superintendent. 

To  the  Secretary-Superintendent  is  committed  the  task  of  .securing  the 
proper  grading  and  harmonious  working  of  the  schools  as  parts  of  a  general 
system.  He  mast  visit  each  school  monthly,  except  in  December,  Alay  and 
June,  for  the  ijurpose  of  advising  with  teachers  in  regard  to  any  matters  on 
which  they  wish  to  consult  him,  of  examining  any  class  in  any  i)ortion  of 
its  work ;  of  seeing  that  school  records  are  properly  kei)t ;  and  genemlly  of 
inquiiing  into  school  work,  discipline,  and  condition  of  f  »roperty  and  making 
suggestions  for  their  improvements  He  must  furnish  a  monthly  rei)ort  to 
the  B<xvrd,  act  as  its  secretary,  and  see  that  its  decisions  are  carried  out. 

The  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  l»e  i*esix)nsible  for  all  receipts  and  expenditures, 
collect  all  fees  and  other  moneys  due  to  the  Jk>ard,  deiK>sit  all  moneys 
received  in  the  lxink«  so  that  the  del>it  side  of  the  1  bankbook  shall  correspond 
month  by  month  with  the  sum  of  receipts  in  the  statement  of  accounts,  pay 
all  amounts  authorised  by  the  Board,  by  cheque,  signed  by  the  Chainuan, 
or  in  his  absence  by  the  Senior  Commissioners  in  the  city,  and  himself, 
T)a3ring  small  amounts  from  the  proceeds  of  a  collective  cheque  given  him 
oy  the  Board  each  month,  so  that  the  total  of  the  credit  side  of  the  bank- 

♦  A  copy  of  the  Reflations  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  Secretary- 
Superintendent  of  the  Board. 
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lKX)k  may  corre8iK>nd  month  by  montb  \vith  the  total  exi»euditure  of  tlie 
month ;  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Board  by  double  entry,  prepare  a  monthly 
statement  of  accounts  and  submit  it  to  audit  by  the  Secretary-Superin- 
tendent and  auditor  in  time  for  the  Board  meeting  of  the  succeeding 
month.  He  shall  act  as  recording  secretar>'  at  meetings  of  the  Board  and 
High  School  Committee,  and  perform  such  additional  clerical  and  other 
work  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

PBINaPALS.* 

Every  school  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  Principal,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  exercise  close  supervision  over  the  course  of  instruction  and  methods^ 
of  presentation  employed  in  it ;  to  maintain  ^ith  justice,  kindness,  and 
discretion  efficient  discipline ;  to  secure  the  cheerful  and  faithfiU  co- 
operation of  teachei-s ;  to  enforce  upon  cai-etakers  due  attention  to  their 
dutias ;  and  to  objjerve,  and  cause  to  l>e  observed  by  pupils  and  subor 
dinates  in  office,  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  In  onler  to  do  this  he  shall 
fi-om  time  to  time  i-ead  to  the  assembled  school  such  i-egulations  na  pupils 
ought  to  know. 

In  the  Public  and  Senior  Schools,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Princifml  to 
report  to  the  Secretary-Su^vrintendent  any  case  of  inattention  to  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  sulK>nlinate,  unless  by  previous  remonstrance  he  .shall  have 
secured  immediate  reformation.  Should  the  Secretary-Superintendent  fail 
to  secure  amendment,  he  shall  report  to  the  Board. 

In  similar  cases  in  the  High  Scnools,  the  Rector  shall  report  the  matter 
to  the  High  School  Committee. 

The  Principal  must  carefully  keep  the  register  of  progress  of  jnipils  and 
report  to  the  Board  the  names  of  all  pupils  withdrawn  from  the  school  and 
the  reasons  for  their  withdrawal.  He  shall  also  keep  the  register  of  attend- 
ance of  teachers.  He  must  prejmre  his  monthly  rei)ort  for  the  Board,  and 
send  it  to  the  Secretary-Superintendent  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following,  with  the  written  explanations  of  absence  required  by  the 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  teachei-s.  He  must  take  an  inven- 
tory of  moveables  in  his  school,  and  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Treasurer  s 
office.  This  inventory  must  be  compared  from  time  to  time  with  the 
moveables  actually  in  the  school,  and  must  be  renewed  during  the  month 
of  June  of  each  year.  He  must  take  su|)ervision  of  the  school  buildings 
and  property,  and  report  from  time  to  time  upon  their  condition  in  sanitary 
and  other  respects. 

The  home  work  a.s.signed  to  pujuls  must  he  carefully  8upervise<l  by  the 
Principal,  so  that  it  may  not  exceed  in  amount  the  provisions  of  the  limit 
tables,  or  burden  parents  with  what  is  properly  the  work  of  teachoi-s. 

Special  Dirk(  tors. 

Siiecial  Directors  have  sui)ervision  under  the  Setretary-Sui^rintendent 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  assigned  to  them.  For  this  purpo.se 
they  shall  have,  when  visiting  cla-sses,  the  same  power  of  insj^ection 
and  direction  as  the  Sui^erintendent.  Their  visits  shall  lye  made  as  far 
as  pos.sible  in  confonnity  with  pre-arranged  time  tables ;  and  in  other 
cases  they  shall  notify  Princiimls  beforehand  of  intended  visits,  in  oixier 
that  the  i*outine  of  the  classes  may  suffer  as  little  disturbance  as  ix)ssible. 
They  shall  rejwrt  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary-Suj^erintendent  and 
annually  in  writing  to  the  Board.  Tliey  shall  attend  all  meetings  to  which 
they  are  summoned  by  the  Board  or  Secretary- Superintendent. 

No  .special  directors  are  emi»loyed  in  the  High  Schools. 

Class  and  Supernumerary  Teachers. 

Class  and  sui)emumerary  teachers  are  primarily  responsible  to  the  Princijial 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them  under  these  regulations 


*  In  the  following  llegulations  where  the  word  Prinrijtai  occurs,  it  must 
be  held  to  include  the  Bector  of  the  High  Schools,  except  where  s|)ecial 
provision  is  made  to  the  contrary, 
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and  bv  tlie  titrif*  table  of  thf*  whool,  and  for  the  pro^es««  and  s^fid  nrder  of 
each  scholar  in  their  resT>^ctive  classjes.  Tliey  are  therefore  entitled  to  all 
reasonalle  liliertv  in  the  cla.sfi  methods  to  be  employed.  In  ca.ses  of 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  the  Instructions  of  the  Princijvil  ^re  to  l>e 
followed.  They  are  exi^tectcd  to  attend  monthly  rnfL^tinp*  of  the  stuff,  \jo 
bear  cheerfully  their  share  of  all  extra  duties,  and  ti>  co-operate  heartily  with 
others  for  the  succena  of  the  school. 

Ejich  teacher  must  carefully  keep  and  make  wp  monthly  the  i^egistcr  of 
attendance  of  his  clans,  mu5t  notify  the  Principal  of  any  infringement  of 
the  regulations  resj>ecting  fees  or  at  tendance,  ainl  nuisi  nrit  enter  anew 
name  inthout  receiving  frrun  him  a  register  number^  nor  dmp  a  mime 
without  his  concurrence. 

Bpecul  Teachkes. 

Such  teachers  as  are  employed  in  the  Hi^di  and  Senior  8chool.H|>art  of  the 
time  only,  are  denigtiated  Special  teachers.  They  l)e4ir  all  the  responsibilitie,'^ 
and  exeiTnse  all  the  Y>owers  of  cla.S8  teachers  while  in  charge  of  any  class,  but 
they  are  not  required  to  keep  a  class  re^.ster,  nor  to  x»e inform  any  duties  out 
of  the  hours  of  their  attendance,  exce|*t  that  they  may  bo  requii^»d,  at  the 
reipiest  of  the  Principal,  to  give  one  hour  a  week  after*  school  hours  to  weak 
or  delinquent  pupils,  and  to  attend  the  monthly  meetinpr^of  the  -itatJ'.  They 
must  be  provided  by  PrinciimlH  witli  a  list  of  the  nameH  of  the  {pupilb  in 
each  of  their  classes. 

The  Boanl,  however,  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  retjuiring  from  special 
tearhers,  when  employed  full  time,  all  the  duties  of  class  teachers^  in  some 
one,  but  not  more  than  one,  of  the  schor»ls  in  which  they  are  em|*loyed. 

Engagements. 

No  teacher  is  held  to  be  engaged  by  the  Brtard  until  the  authorised  form 
of  engaj:ementhas  Wen  signed.  All  class  and  HU|KTnunierary  teachers  shall 
serve  four  months  on  trial  before  lieing  |M'nnanL»ntly  engaged. 

Unless  it  be  expressly  sti]mlatcd  in  the  engagement,  no  teacher  is 
entployed  to  teach  any  jwirticular  cla.ns  in  any  jiarticular  school,  as  tbo 
Buard  reserves  to  it.'^elf  the  right  to  re-arrange  the  teaching  staff  of  tie 
various  schools  when  and  how  it  may  deem  best  ;  and  the  Secretary- 
Suj>erbitendent  is  authorised  annually  to  re-arrange  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Public  schools  and  at  his  discretir^n  to  give  teachers  charge  of  boys  and 
girls  alternately. 

The  Board  will  not  hereafter  employ  teachers  who  have  not  sufficient 
acquaintance  ^^Hth  French,  es|>ecially  with  its  pronunciation,  to  enable 
them  to  teach  creditably  so  much  of  that  language  as  may  In?  demanded 
by  the  limit  tables  of  their  classes.  All  female  teachers  when  not  dis- 
qualified are  ex]>eeted  to  take  their  own  classes  in  Tonic  Sol-fa.  Teachers 
not  qualified  to  do  this  must  suffer  the  reduction  of  salary  provided  for  in 
the  7th  immgraph  of  the  regulations  as  to  salaries, 

Teachers  may  be  required  to  attend  any  lectures  or  discussions  that  may 
be  instituted  by  the  Secretary-Suj-ierintendent  for  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  teaching. 

Salaries. 

Salaries  in  the  High  Schools  and  Senior  School  are  considered  and 
determined  individually  by  the  Board  ;  but  male  teachers  engaged  at  less 
that  8l,rKX)  per  annum,  and  feiriale  teachers  engtiged  at  le.ss  than  f440  in 
cUisses  up  to  and  including  the  thir4l  year  of  the  preliminary  Course,  or 
$."►00  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  years,  will  receive,  ii  em]>loyed  full  time^ 
regular  annual  incrciise  up  to  these  amounts. 

In  the  Public  Schools,  male  Princi]>als  of  schools  containing  classes  of  all 
gmdes  receive  from  the  time  of  engagement,  SLLKMj  |*er  annum  with  increase 
up  to  11,500  tis  detennined  by  the  Ikuu'd.  Second  mastei-s  receive  ^VAJO  \m' 
anntmi.  Salaries  of  female  Princij^ls  are  detennine<l  individually  by  the 
BoartL 

Female  teachers  of  Kindergarten,  Prejiaratory,  and  other  classes  un  to 
/inti  inclmVmg  the  Tliird  Year,  and  Sui*crmuTiemry  Teachers,  receive  1^75 


ptf  ammm  on  ffaMBrmral,  johL  ivoriied  d»£T  ;^:t»  i^£=&<e^re<^  ;<::ifn:;:^ 
fahlifiily  and  eficKBt.  de  BgaaI  viH  cci  i^  ;'£o:«&3Ers»i4i>-<Q  •>?  i2^ 
SaperinleiideBt.  nke  tfesr  silfcn^  asi-afclhr  ir  liie  iif^-tti  --^^  Se;c^-nr«H-.  5*. 
that  tlicy  will  rwiST't  »»  ia  ti**  ^•«»:cj.1  ♦3f^>  iz.  ik^  :Airi**Ai»>  is  ifce 
fomtb,  $3S5  in  the  fifik.  iia*d  ♦^^5  k.  tbt  ^ni  y-tAr  •<  ^*crr>?t. 

Female  tdchecs  of  Fv^ctul  Frtl.  *:ri  ^ini  Vrskr  ci**-ei  '•il".  i««^:vf 
I330diiniiig  their  £rs5  Tw*r  c^f  ?<cffT5--*,  hiA.  -c  Ti*r  >:-&  irrS -ts  vf  *jT4i>or 
above  sut^  will  moeii*  $5^  bi  ibe  ?€*!r*>l  far*,  ir.  Ti3fe  tiir»L  tl**'  ir  ilrr 
fourth,  ♦4a&  in  tlfce  fifiL.  azid  ♦+»  ii  ilie  -inL  y-rir  -.'f  ^trrii^. 

Aasikaiitd  in  the  Kiiukn^ricSi.  Lttmz  icacLer^  in  rraiiiiL^  r^^eire  i» 
sakry,  hot  qualified  ie»Aa%  -n^xi  Actii^  ^s  ^s^i^iiinis  will  r^^iv^  $12^  {«r 

annnm 

Teachers  en^Mod  tC3n|<j«atfi}T  to  ^^H^t  tbe  i4ac«cr  r.f  a>««ientc:es  nereire  ooe 
dollar  ner  daj  of  actttd  tfsbrhixuL 

Teaoiers  not  qualified  u*  lake  il^rir  own  classes  in  Tv-cki«?  Sr«3-fa  4ta!]  W 
engaged  at  a  rate  c«f  salarr  $ !*>/■>  ]^«rr  ann^im  Wl->w  tb^  ^r«tve  ^calir. 

TTie  ahoTe  «ale.  however,  d«'*s  W"t  i«"nem  the  Kronl  fn:«»n  ensapn^ 
skilful  and  experiented  teadiers  at  hid^er  th&n  the  mizdiuoni  r«r  loaximnm 
latea.  nor  from  ax^jEmenliiii:  their  ?;ifcUnrs  rear  by  yeair.  as  it  may  determine, 
nor  fOT  dhninwhing  «s^  whhbcJding  any  or  all  a^zonenution^  in  car^e  of 
financial  neceadtj. 

Applications  fr^r  sf^eriAl  increase  of  ^dklarr  are  oc«n^lered  f»\i\\  at  the 
regular  meeting  ^A  the  Br«rd  in  J'lne.  hj^  tieai^hers  wIk^  de»ire  to  u'nse  their 
cfadmii  in  this  rir  any  r*ther  lelati^jn  othemiK  than  in  writin^:.  most  apply 
in  writing  to  the  secretary  u»  Ijc  beard  Wfof*&  the  fiill  IV^inl.  l»»it  most  iK»'t 
interview  individual  Commi^ioiM:r&. 

Teachers  are  forfddden  to  transfer  their  salaries  excef*t  by  !t}iecial 
pennid!4on  of  the  Chairman. 

Lrmr  TABLE^,  TiifE  Tabli>  a5d  Rcles. 

The  work  jiroper  to  each  year  of  the  trmrx  is  defined  in  the  limit  tables 
pobliidied  annnally  in  the  m:-1kio]  l•^^l^l«ectarie>. 

The  time  tal^  of  eai-h  MrYktmA  >niill  i»e  drawn  up  by  the  Princi]<L]  in  cf in- 
sulation with  the  <^ftLer  tea<.'her>,  eonfonning  9ls  neaiHy  as  jiracticable  to  the 
limit  tablets  of  the  IVAnL  In  the  ca.-^  of  the  Public  and  Senior  St-hools  it 
must,  when  drawn  up.  >/e  ^ubuiitte^l  to  the  Suiverinteiident,  di^^us^eii  and 
approved  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  teachen* :  if,  after  hearing  the  opinion  of 
teacher^  it  be  satisfactory  to  him  he  shall  ?ign  it.  No  time  table  sbsill  be 
binding  without  Ids  signature,  and,  exce)»t  to  meet  a  tem|iorur>'  emergencv, 
no  time  table,  ^  apjiroved,  fehaU  be  altered  or  defiarted  from  without  his 
approval  ^dgnified  m  writing.  A  similar  course  mast  be  followed  in  respect 
to  any  rules*  which  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  enact  in  any  school. 

In  the  caj!e  of  the  Hijfii  School-*  the  time  tables  when  drawn  u]»  must  l>e 
submitted  and  apprr^ved  at  a  meeting  of  the  High  Schoc»l  Committee. 

SCHOOL  Dlstricts. 

Pupils  are  required  to  attend  the  school  prf»\'ided  for  the  district  in  which 
they  reside.  No  exf-ejition  to  this  rule  can  l>e  allowed  except  on  the 
written  order  of  the  Board  or  Se<retar}--8u|»erinten(lent. 

No  h^Ikx»1  di-itricts  are  a^^i^ed  to  the  High  School  of  Montreal,  the  f ligh 
8cIkx»]  for  Oirlr%  or  the  Senif  r  ScIkkjI. 

Who  may  be  admitted  to  Schools. 

Children  of  Protestant  jiarents,  resident  in  Montreal,  and  of  others, 
resident  or  non-resident,  who  pay  into  the  Protestant  Panel  si*ho<»l  tAXU]H>n 
real  estate  ownietl  by  them  in  the  city,*  of  school  age,t  of  sound  mind,  in 
jjossession  of  their  senses,  projierly  vaccinated,  free  fix>in  infection,  and  n(»t 
under    susi^fusion    from     another   school,  are  admissible    to  any  scImhiI 


*  Jewft  and  Roman  Catholics  may  be  admitted  t*^  schools  where  there  is 
room,  at  the  same  rate  of  fee  as  Protestants,  but  subject  in  other  resi)ects  to 
the  conditions  imposed  on  non-residen*^^  ^'  ♦^'^  City. 

t  School  age  is  defined  bv  law  to  ^  e  and  sixtCQW  \>iX!Ct^, 
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in  wLieli  there  is  .suital»le  aoooiuiiRKbitioii,  i»rovi<JtHl  tliat  no  rluM  i-ehldinjLr 
in  one  school  district  shall  be  admitted  to  the  school  of  another  distiiit 
without  a  wntten  order  from  the  8ec  ret  ary-SuiJerin  ten  dent,  addressed  to 
the  Princii>al  of  the  school  to  which  admission  is?  ftonght^  which  order  may 
be  revoked  at  the  close  of  any  school  month  if  the  seat  is  i^equircd  for  a 
resident  of  the  district. 

Reception  of  Pupils. 

Pupils  who  have  not  previously  attended  school  are  admitted  in  the 
months  of  September,  Octc^ber,  Februar>%  and  March,  and  PriucijiaU  hj  t 
authorised  at  other  times  to  refuse  admission  to  thoaa  who  cannot  enter 
with  advantage  any  one  of  the  established  classes. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Prim^iiml  liefore  admitting  a  pupil  : — 

1st.  To  ascertain  his  residence  so  that  lie  may  not  be  unwittingly  mlniit- 
ted  if  residing  out  of  the  city  or  in  some  other  school  district, 

2nd.  To  ewiuire  as  to  his  religious  faith,  whotlier  Protectant,  Jcw»  or 
Roman  C'atliolic. 

3rd,  To  secure  and  pre.serve  the  authonsed  statements  as  to  his  vaceinn 
tion,  and  the  abnence  of  any  infectious  dise41.se  in  the  houselnOd  fn^m  whirh 
he  comes,  signed  Ijy  a  luinMit  or  guardian. 

4th.  To  eufjuire  if  he  hits  previously  attendtHl  any  school  under  tl^e 
control  of  the  R'>ard  ;  and,  if  w^  to  ascertain  and  lecorxl  what  school,  and 
the  standing  and  register  nund»er  of  the  pupil  in  it, 

^Mien  children  a]*i)ly  for  ailmissii>n  to  any  sch«Mjl  where  there  is  no  rtwan 
for  their  reception,  the  Principal  must  carefully  exauune  the  applicant^, 
and  send  to  the  Secretary-Superintendent  forth witli  a  statement  of  their 
names  in  full,  ages,  addresses,  religions  faith,  and  attainments,  so  far  an 
may  l>e  necessary  to  determine  the  trrade  of  clas**  to  which  they  should  Ik? 
admitted.  Tt  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretaiy' Superintendent  to 
endeavour  to  find  suitable  vacancies  in  other  accessible  schools. 

Should  the  parent  ha  unwilling  to  send  the  chiM  to  a  school  outride  his 
district,  he  may  enter  his  name  upon  the  ajt|jHcation  list  kept  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  notify  such  apitlicants,  in  order  of  the  date 
of  their  applications,  of  vacancie^s  as  they  occur. 

All  transfers  given  hy  the  IViard  or  Secretary-Sui:»^rint€ndent  i*hall  be 
good  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  then  current,  unless  a  state- 
ment to  the  contrary  is  given  in  writing  at  the  time  ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  Principals,  on  l>t  September  following,  to  refer  pupils  thus  admitted 
to  the  sc1k>oI  sitiiJitcd  in  the  tlistrirt  in  whit  li  they  reside. 

Tnmsfei-s  made  on  account  r»f  discipline  sliall  l»c  snbject  to  reconsidiM'a- 
tion  amuially,  and  the  Secretary-Superintendent  shall  then  determint'  on 
the  course  to  l>e  pursued  in  endi  siu b  iumc.  In  the  alisence  r»f  any  order  to 
tlie  contrary,  these  transfers  ^liali  be  consi^lel^ul  jjcrnianent 

CoN'DITt«>NS  OF  CoN'riM'ANrK   IN   St'!10OI.. 

Tile  continuance  of  n  pujiil  in  schrMil  is  conditional  ujM»n  the  due  puv- 
ment  nf  fees,  u^k^u  his  i>eiiJtr  furnished  with  preM'ril>cd  toxt-l>ot>ks,  bis 
attention  to  studies,  punctuality,  resjtectfnl  ol»edicnce  to  teachers.  ]»lea.Nant 
intercourse  with  sch*MibfcIlows,  j»crsoiial  cleanliness,  freethiui  fr<*m 
infection,  avoidance  of  injury  t<»  school  [aemises  and  furniturt*,  and 
abstinence  fmm  immorality  in  speccli  and  ac^tion. 

No  pupil  may  bring  to  school  or  have  in  his  jjossession  fire-anns  or  <iny 
exiOosjves. 

Fkb-h. 

In  public  schools  the  fee  i.s  2r>c,  per  nionth  for  each  pupil  in  tlie  half-day 
clas.ses,  and  50c.  in  ittber  cla,sses  ;  but  no  more  than  two  children  of  the 
same  family  shall  i>e  chargctl  sehool  fees.  In  the  Servir>r  Srvhool  the  fer  is 
♦  l.On  in  the  lower,  and  i?2.iKj  in  the  two  ui^jH^r  gnuleSi  i>cr  pupil  (KL<r  montli, 
Attendanee  in  the  Senior  S<'hoi»l  docs  not  count  tcnvank  rcmisston  of  feo« 
in  tbc  rnblic  SilHM*ls. 

The  Ttvii^mvr  will  visit  the  schi»o|s  on  the  eitrbth  school  day  of  each 
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ujontli,  for  tbe  pui'pose  of  receivini;  tin'  fees  Un  thut  tnnntli,  Piincipals  are 
required  to  pay  iiit^t  the  lianrLs  of  \\w  Trt^asiii*er,  at  his  ofiicej  all  balances  of 
fee*  collei*t«d  after  the  eighth  school  day  as  s<x>n  as  any  balance  ainotmla  ti> 
five  doIlai-H,  and  to  [my  in  like  manner  the  final  l>alance  of  the  raoDt)i*s  fees 
not  later  than  11  a.ni,  un  the  kust  Sxiturday  of  the  month. 
"  In  the  High  Schools  fees  ai'e  payable  quarterly,  and  vary  in  the  different 
ades. 

In  the  Kindergiirten  and  TDinsititm  (!WseM  the  fee  i^  ^.'>.<X>  per  term. 

In  the  P'ir«t  an<l  Seccmd  Prei>fu*atory  Classes  the  fee  is  ^6.2,*!  i^er  teniu 

Id  tlio  Third  Preparatory  Class  the  fee  is  $7.-50  [ler  term. 

In  the  Fii-Ht  Form  the  fee  h  $8J5  [ler  term. 

In  the  Senmd  Form  the  fee  is  810. (Mj  ]>er  term. 

In  the  Third  Form  the  fee  in  ^1L2'>  per  term. 

In  the  Fourth  Fi>rm  the  fee  is  8li.r>o  ]x^r  term. 

In  the  F^iftli  Form  the  fee  is  ^i:i.7r>  per  temi. 

In  the  Sixth  Form  the  fee  is  ^15.00  [>er  term. 

When  four  or  more  children  belonging:  to  one  family  are  in  attendaDce 
at  the  same  time  in  either  of  the  High  Schools,  only  the  tlu-ee  most 
advanced  ml!  be  charged  feen. 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance,  monthly  fees  on  the  fii'st  school  tlay  of 
each  month  :  miarterly  fees  tm  the  Hrst  <lay  of  each  toriii,  namely,  Ht  So|i 
temlxjr.  Kith  November,  1st  Februarv,  HJth  April.     Any  tcachci 
a  punil  to  remain  in  si^hool  more  than  five  diiys  without  m} 
monthly  fee  or  eight  days  without  myment  of  the  tiuarterly  fee,  lani^mes 
ri'S|M-»nmble  Uy  the  Roartl  for  it.     Teachers  in  the   tligh  Schools  will   lie 
relieveil  fhitn  tisis  i'esj>f>nH!bility  uiniii  re]>orting  Im  the  Tre^isurcr,  in  vvnting, 
the  fiict  r>f  noinwiyment. 

No  applicati^iii  for  remission  of  foe**  in  the  High  Scli<Mt|s  will  l»e  enter- 
tained where  the  pupil  Im^  not  licen  absent  fur  more  than  one  half  the 
term,  Fripiln  entering  after  the  Chri.stma>  holiday^  will  be  chari^cd  juopor 
tiooate  fees  for  the  month  of  January. 

EXEMPTTONS. 

in  the  Pulilic  SchouK  children  of  persons  in  the  ciiij>loyment  of  the 
lioard  are  exenqtt  from  the  j>a>Tiient  of  feeH.  In  the  Senior  and  High 
Sch«iols  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  will  l>e  allowed  them,  t."XCL^pt  that  children 
«»f  twacher"^  em()h*yed  in  the  High  and  !^eni<4'  ♦ScliooU  jiay  no  fees  while 
attending  the  schcKjls  to  which  jiarents  are  atiac)!cd. 

Excmi»ti"tns  from  fees  oi>  the  plea  of  jM>verty  may  l>e  made  by  the  Prin 
ci|jul  of  any  Publie  School,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  any  meniber 
of  the  Hoard,  or  of  the  Seerotary-S^jx^rintendenl,  given  in  writing. 

Text- Books. 

Every  pupil  is  required  to  procure  all  <^uch  textbouks  and  otlier  :ieh<iol 
re*pumte>*  as  are  enumerated  in  the  limit  table  of  thi^  class  to  which  he  or 
uhe  WlongH,  and  none  other. 

In  castes  of  deserving  indigence^  the  Sceretary-Sui>erintendcmt  may  pro 
\ide  and  lend,  with  due  pn'.cantion.s  for  their  proper  presentation,  text-books 
and  other  sthr»f»l  ref|uisites,  [ireserving  a  record  of  earh  ca«*. 

School  Hours, 

,  The  schodl  hffurs  f«>r  each  clas-s  in  all  the  mchcMiU  are  define^l  in  the  limit 

iilcs,  and  aiv  binding  alike  on  teachci^  and  j>u(>ils. 

Tlu'  opening  <>r  t  Itising  itf  the  play-grtainds  and  schord  buildings  shall  Ik' 
determined  by  the  IVinciind  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  apprr^val '»f  tin* 
Se«'t-etary-Sut>crintendent,  or  in  the  case  of  the  High  Schoc^l:?,  the  High 
School  Comfuittce,  and  puials  shall  not  have  admission  to  thenj  at  any 
other  timcj*.  Ari-angcments  must  Ive  so  made  its  that  teachers  shall  l»e  in 
attendance — one  in  the  building  and  one  in  each  of  the  play-groimds — 
during  intervals  of  schi>ol  work,  and  at  ^uch  other  time^  a^i  they  are  opeti 
by  order  of  the  Princi|»ab 

Each  claAS-room  shall  \m  assigned  by  the  Princijjal  to  the  particular^ 
charge  of  a  teacher,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  )m>mptly  into  the 
4226.  U 
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«iauae  of  all  damage,  wlion  any  suoh  tK'curs,  smd  to  rei>ort  tht-  sjimu  uj  the 
Princiiml,  Damage  rkio  to  rou^ti  or  impmi»ei'  foucluet  mui*t  l>e  repaircfl  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  pupil.i  iu  fault.  A  teacher  failing  to  make  proii^jt 
inquiry  and  reiy>rt  l>6eomeft  resiw^nsible  for  damage  done.  Tearhfi^  left  in 
supervision  of  a  huildinj^  \v\\\  m  like  uianner  he  held  i-esiwiiisible  furdaum^e 
ontnide  the  €lass-i\iom.^. 

School  dfwrs  shall  l>e  ilcise<l  at  ten  niimiteH  jm^nt  the  time  of  o]iO!iing  of 
eaeh  .session,  after  whieli  not-hildren  shall  Iw  admittvtl  to  any  claHh  without 
the  j>enniK.^ion  of  the  Principal,  except  when,  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  the 
health  of  the  children  would  l»e  enaangered  by  their  l>eiiii^  romjxslletl  to 
return  honn'. 

If  any  pajnl  in  the  Senior  or  any  Pul>lir  8clu:»ol  is  late  or  absent  at  more 
than  ten  ^OHsions  of  the  8chw»l  during?  the  mrmth,  without  aatii^factory 
c\]>1anatiuT>  by  a  parent  or  guardian,  or  leaves  the  selp>ol  premises  during' 
any  school  sB-siion  without  iiermisMion  of  the  te^udier  in  charge,  the  Princiiial 
may,  at  his  discretion,  declare  the  seat  forfeited,  iind  nmst  notify  the  parents 
to  that  effect .  He  must  then  send  a  statement  of  the  ca^ie  to  the  Secretary 
Suiierintentli'nt,whoi>iemjM)wered  to  readmit  the  pupil  upon  the  applicatirm 
•  ♦f  his  |mrent><  or  j^iiardians. 

SUHQOL     STUDIK8, 

The  limit  tal>lc  for  each  *la>*s  states  the  time  m  be  devoted  to  each 
subject  and  tlie  progres?*  which  the  cla**  ia  exiH?cted  to  make  in  one  half  ycjir 
or  year,  Tlie  Boanl  doe.**  not  minutely  direct  the  manner  of  jxiving  in8tniction, 
preferring  that  teachers,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  Sujjeriiitendent  and  of 
the  Princi|*al  shoidd  exercii^e  their  hilents  and  wkill  %ntli  as  little  interference 
as  possible.  It.  however,  reminds  teachers  that  claiy»-work  is  not  mere 
recitatir*n,  I  ait  is  also,  and  to  a  fjrcat  extent,  study  under  the  eye  and  A\ith 
the  aid  of  the  tesndier  ;  and  forbid.M  th*'  ^^iving  f«f  any  home  work  to  junior 
classes  that  has  not  been  caretnlly  fxplaincd  l^rforr^hand. 

Every  sUtornenl  niiidc  to  tln^  vUms  by  a  t<niclier  must  l>e  .so  nmAe  a^  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  to  convey  ;i  distinct  ;ind  coriTct  conception  to  the 
understanding.  The  n]einf)ry  nnist  !«•  trinnc<l  t^i  remember  facts  accunitely, 
and  to  rficall  exf»ressions  of  sulltcient  importance,  wluther  fr»r  their  coneifie 
trutti  or  for  their  tn-auty,  with  vcrfnil  cxartnc'^s  iind  with  proini4itude,  Si» 
much  only  i«s  ciin  be  thorou;;hly  don«_'  should  be  attempted. 

Teachei^i  nmst  ( arefnlly  oreparc  the  davs  work  i>ef  ore  hand*  Exerci.^e* 
must  l>e  writtejx  on  the  bhick hoard,  and  all  appliances  placed  in  readinea.*. 
before  the  opening  of  each  ses.sion.  The  general  work  t^f  preimration  and 
the  correction  of  exercises  should  occupy  at  legist  an  hour  daily. 

FuUer  directions  reapectinK  certain  work  may  be  found  in  the  Memoranda 
and  Instructions  issued  for  tlie  use  of  teachers. 


Discipline. 

Discipline  in  the  schools  is  founded  on  instruction  in  duty,  and  U 
maintained  by  appeals  to  reason  and  right  moral  feeling,  aided  by  rewards 
to  the  diligent  and  obedient,  the  reproof  anrl  punishment  of  those  neglect- 
fully and  wilfully  wrong,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  incorrigible. 

It  is  expected  that  no  irupi!  will  )>e  punished  for  a  fault  committed  in 
ignorance,  nor  for  a  fault  not  distinctly  brought  home  to  him.  Teachers 
are  therefore  required  to  be  careful  that  the  children  understand  their 
duties.  Cai-e  must  be  taken  that  sch<^w>l  regulations  In?  not  too  miuute,  nor 
rchool  diuies  unnecessarily  multiplied  or  onerfius. 

Habits  of  diligence  and  gocnl  conduct  nui.Ht  be  fostered  by  reward.  One 
of  tlie  best  rewards  is  i>rivate  or  public  commendation  from  a  judicious 
teaeher.     Prizes  are  provided  for  the  diligent  ant3  successful 

If  rewards,  admonition,  and  rei»roof  fail  to  secure  good  conduct  and 
diligence  on  the  part  of  any  child,  punishment  must  Ik?  resorted  to. 

In  resorting  Uj  punishment  teachers  must  take  cjire  to  ascertain  that 
the  punishment  is  merited,  and  to  select  that  form  which  is  l>est  suited  tu 
the  offence.  To  secure  this  end,  the  Board  recommends  that  teachers,  while 
taking  note  of  miscoaduct  during  a  lesson,  shall  not  punish  until  its  clo^e. 
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rermitt4xl  methods  of  i*unisliiiienl  mv  : 

(a)  Setting  a  pupil  U*  stiind  tm  the  Ho^n.  Thm  punishment  mu»t  not  1>« 
prolonged  beyond  the  coBtintianee  of  one  lesson. 

(b)  Keeping  hini  after  schcHil  in  the  afternoun. 

This  must  in  no  case  he  for  lonffer  than  one  hour  a  tlay. 

(c)  RejK)itin^'  him  to  the  Frineiiial  rjf  the  sehool. 

No  pnpil  should  l>c  nent  to  rci«>rt  himself  verlmlly,  l»ut  reports  niu»st  l>e 
made  l>y  the  teacher  in  jierson  or  in  wi-itinj^. 

Pupils  should  he  i^'iKjited  hy  teaehers  to  the  IVineipal  only  in  ea-ses  of  a 
grave  character. 

When  a  pupil  is  reftort^d.  the  Pnntijtal  mast,  I H:*f ore  intlie ting  punishment 
for  the  offence,  nee  that  lie  lias  reeejva!  a  eorret^t  rei»ort. 

((/^  Deprivation  of  eretUt  mark**.  This  punishment  must  nui  he  uned 
capnciotisly, 

(e)  Corporal  punijBhment,  except  in  the  case  of  girls. 

Cor[X)ral  punishment  must  be  applied  only  on  the  jialmN  of  the  handi 
und  with  the  ^^trap  sniiplied  l»y  ilw  Bi^Einl  after  the  lioy  has  heen  made 
aware,  that  sueli  punisWnotil  is  ahont  to  hi-  intlieied.  If  n  l*oy  refune  ti» 
'iulmiit  hi^  miisi  l>e  hciU  to  tht*  iViucipHh 

All  other  met  f  km  Ik  nf  ror[M»ral  pMiiislimunt,  siidi  as  ^iuikiii*^;  pulHuji^  the 
eM\  s|up|iinj^^  with  the  luinA,  striking*  wjlli  the  pohiter  or  withmit  warning, 
wre  strictly  fV^rhidden. 

The  Kivin^  *il'  one  i»r  laore  strrvkes  f<ir  the  same  offenee  U\  tlie  same  puiiil 
at  the  same  time  constitutes  a  case  of  cor|Kjml  punishment. 

If  the  sjime  pupil  K  whijiped  more  tlmn  once  durinj/  any  n*onth,  each 
whii>|fing  mu.st  he  rectirded  a^j  a  sejramte  case  of  roriMjral  ]>Tjnishment. 

It  more  than  one  pn^al  l>e  whi[)i>ed  for  the  siime  offence  at  the  sitnie  time 
each  whipping  must  V>e  recorded  Ri>eeifimlly  as  a  case  of  corpoi-al 
famishment. 

The  stran  rtlmll  lie  kept  in  the  Prinei]*ai*s  rrH»m,  sent  for  as  required,  and 
immediatelv  returned. 

The  pui>il  to  l»e  puoisbed  ^^hall  not  be  sent  for  the  strap. 

A  book  provided  hy  the  Btiard  for  the  mir|Myse  muHt  U?  kept  for 
recording  cases  of  jumishment  in  each  school  This  l:>ook  shall  he  kept  in 
the  Principal's  office,  and  sent  ^ith  tlie  strap  when  a  whiiiping  is  to  lie 
inflicted.  M\  punis^hments  must  l>e  recorded  in  it  at  the  time  in  accordance 
with  the  fonu  there  prescril^ed  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Princijml  of  the 
school  t*)  countersign  each  record  after  tlie  l>or>k  has  l>een  returned,  and  tn 
include  in  his  monthly  return  to  the  Boivrd  a  statement  of  tlie  number  of 
rorponil  lamishments  administered  in  each  class. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  uik^u  any  pui»tl  wlm  refuses  to 
submit  to  it.  The  inauh>ordinate  pupi!  shall  l>e  sent  home  hy  the  Principal, 
either  at  once  or  at  the  ctoi^e  of  the  session,  with  a  written  statement  of 
his  offence  and  of  the  j^enalty  to  l>e  inflicted,  of  the  fact  of  the  pupil's 
refusal  to  submit  and  of  his  conser(Uent  exclusion  from  the  school,  until 
he  is  willing  to  submit. 

No  record  of  **  sending  home  *'  shall  be  entered  in  the  Principal's  punish- 
ment book. 

In  cases  where  the  offence  of  the  pupil  hiis  been  peculiarly  giuvc,  or  liin 
conduct  in  refusing  punishment  has  been  insolent  i»r  imjxu'tinent  (and  oni\ 
in  such  cases),  the  Principal  lui^tead  of  j^emling  the  jaipil  home  may  res^tit 
at  once  to  sus^iension  under  clause  ( / ). 

(/)  Busjiension. 

When  the  on li nary  disciiilinc  fails  ti^  hlcuiv  lieconiing  conduct  in  a 
pupil,  the  Priraioul  may  siui|Mmd  him  fhtm  the  scluxd  for  a  jjeri-xl  unt 
exceetling  live  ,st:lio<*l  days,  sending  I  >y  the  del  iu<juent  jl  written  statiiiiL^nt 
mldi'esseil  to  one  <>f  his  parents  or  guaitliaus,  iufonning  him  <if  the  length 
of  time  for  wliicli  the  pupil  is  aiLs|>ended,  and  the  reasons  of  suspension. 
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If  the  Hns]K?TiMon  Ik?  Th*  refusal  tn  ii«i  some  riefiiiite  avt  timt  rruiy  n^hi- 
fillly  l>e  demanded,  it  uiriy  he  extuided  luitil  the  oll'eyder  return  and  do 
that  which  he  had  refu-Mfd  to  dn  :  hnt  a  stnteraent,  a-"^  i^ro%'ideil  for  in  the 
foregoing  i>amgmph,  rnust  Jje  mtU  to  a  nan»nt  or  guardian. 

If  a  ,siwi>ended  jviipil  remain  away  from  sehool  more  than  five  school 
days  from  the  date  of  MUrtjjensioii,  a  reiM>rt  of  the  case  must  be  sent  to  the 
SeeiH^tary-Sunf riittt'iulent,  wlici  shall  tiien  take  mea.sures  to  pi-event  his 
admi.sf^ion  to  any  other  sehtRil. 

All  eases  of  turiKiral  punish me»it  Ky  the  rrimitJ^d.  as  hUcIi,  and  of 
.suspension,  must  l>e  fully  and  iMLi'maneritiy  remrded  in  a  book  ]trovided  for 
tiiat  purpose,  anil  nji^-ii  tu  the  ins[M.'etion  of  any  nieml>er  of  the  Board  and  of 
tiie  SetTetary-Su|)eriiitendeiit.  Punishn^ent  inl?iet<?d  l*y  the  Prineiptd,  when 
takini4  tejni>orardy  the  pla<*e  of  a  t^'aehei't  will  l»e  noted  in  the  cor]jCirdl 
puniahmcnt  Ixjok  of  the  school  only. 

Expulsion, 

W]\en  it  hecomes  Mhvious  that  the  eonduet  of  a  ptipil  is  such  as  to 
endanger  the  HUtlmrity  uf  competent  t^achei^s,  or  the  morals  of  Im 
companions,  and  the  m<Kles  of  disci]ilinedetaiU^d  aWve  fail  to  secure  amend- 
ment, thecaso  must  he  re|>orted  to  the  Seci^tary-Su]H!rifitendent,  who  shftll 
appoint  a  time  to  rrteet  the  jjupil,  his  oarents  oi'  giiardiHUs,  and  the  teacher 
coneii'TifMl,  id  till'  scdioiil,  and  shall  send  to  eaeli  parly  Ji  notifieiition 
atHicifyin^  the  time,  ]jlaee,  and  tlie  ohject  of  the  meeting.  If  neither  the 
puttil  nor  his  i«i rents  or  guardians  attend  Jk*  shall  fier<*nHidered  withdrawn* 
any  forf>idden  admission  into  any  school,  ff  he  or  thev  attend,  the  matter 
shall  he  carefully  investigated,  all  parties  having  a  dtspassionate  he4inng» 
and,  according  to  the  nierits  of  the  ease,  the  Sccrotary-Sni)enntendent 
may  warn  the  delinquent  and  his  |>Hrenls  or  guardians*  liy  note  if  the  latter 
he  ahwent,  of  thr  danger  of  ex]tTdsioii,  may  -^nsp-nd  him  for  a  tirn*'  n»»t 
exceeding  a  month,  may  reni»*vr  liim  ftt  another  schiKiL^r  may  wuhiuit  the 
matter  to  the  B»Hiril,  with  whieli  alone  remain'^  tht-  t^'wer  to  stisjiend 
indefinitely,  or  t"  iO£]i»d.  If  the  »Seeretary'Su[»erinlendent  remove  the 
delimpient  to  atitither  seh«K*l,  he  uuist  make  j»rovisinn  for  his  reception 
there 

EXAMTKATIONS. 

Public  oral  examinations  will  he  held  from  time  to  time  hy  appointment 
oi  tlie  Cotnuussioners. 

Written  examinations  ^hnW  i>c  held  anoimlly  or  oftener,  an  the  lloani 
way  direct.  At  their  close,  and  in  accordance  with  their  results,  pri;5*jji 
shall  be  awarded,  promotions  made,  and  classes  re-arranged. 

A  scheme,  giving  tlie  day  on  which  each  examination  shall  be  held,  will 
l>e  sent  to  t)}c  Principals  by  the  Bo«rd  suiliciently  early  to  aflford  time  for 
preparation  and  arrangetnent. 

tor  all  j?nch  examinations  the  Poard  will  furnish  the  questions  and  M'ill 
determine  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  assignetl  to  the  sulijects  shall  he 
given. 

The  scale  of  valuer  assigned  to  the  >ubject*4  i«  given  nn  the  Examination 
Sheets  prnvided  imder  the  regulation  for  the  repMirfjug  of  results* 

The  i|uestions  shali  W  distnl>uted  tn  the  schrMils  in  M*aled  imrcels,  CiU-h 
hearing  on  the  initsiflc  the  name  rtf  the  examination  |mper  crmtained  within, 
and  the  num  Iter  f  if  co]»ics.  Xa  panel  sJiall  he  opened  until  the  h^mr  Jit 
which  the  examination  is  U^  be  held. 

As  far  as  jiossible  all  pupils  taking  the  same  examination  t«iper  must  Ijo 
examined  sinudtaneoiiHily  m  the  school,  hut  when  the  aeeomTuotlation  is 
insufficient  ff>r  this,  es|x*cial  care  must  he  taken  that  tiie  children  fii-si 
examined  shall  have  no  commnnieation  with  thoj*e  atill  to  lie  examined. 
No  two  children  taking  the  same  examination  im|)er  shall  dt  at  the  .same 
desk. 

The  children  about  to  Ijc  exannne<l  Iteing  asf^em bled,  the  te^icher  must 
furnish  each  with  i>en,  ink,  blotting  iia]ier,  a  known  and  sufficient  omintity 
of  blank  pa3>er,  which  nuist  all  be  returned  nntorn,  and,  after  silence  \» 
enforced,  one  examination  paper  only. 
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Kadi  cliild  luuHt  write  his  uame,  age  la^t  hirtlnlay,  mime  of  tliis  pK'IumjIi 
nnd  rank  in  the  .sfhfM>l  in  appro]triate  pkceH.  Then,  having  markerl  tluf 
tiiuc,  anil  Ki^  iJiK'  u*^*  exphiEiitiou  uf  tlie  iiuestlons,  the  ttmchor  must  «lire«n 
the  ehildreii  to  l«giri  work,  inuHt  see  that  uo  nse  is  luade  of  any  **liitc,  UkjIc, 
pencil,  other  m[>er  than  thiit  famiHlied,  nr  of  any  extraneous  aid,  and  nmst 
an-e-^t  all  wiirK  at  the  end  of  the  as^neil  time,  ami  collect  the  an.nwers. 
Any  puuil  detected  in  contniveniiiK  this  rc^nilation  >^halT  forfeit  all  marks 
*iM«ij^nea  to  the  [>ai)er  U]Jon  which  lie  is  e»>?Jige<l. 

Td  ^ving  out  dictation,  the  teactier  shoidd  re4ul  unce  hefore  writing 
l>e^'in.H  and  l>efore  the  time  is  marked,  and  should  then  reiid  at  hin  discre- 
tion, while  the  pujnls  write,  ^dviii^'  the  tmnctuation  unless  othenviae 
directed,  and,  if  he  cIkjosc.s,  the  meaning'  <>f  iletarhed  word». 

AH  answers  .shall  he  read,  valued,  and  sii^ned  in  accordance,  tii^t  with 
any  i^^^t  met  ions  that  may  be  issued  l»y  the  Boarrl  ;  second  Iv,  with  instruc 
tiona  issued  bv  the  PrineiiKil.  The  nrecise  methtinl  of  distril:putin;;''tJie 
marks  assigned  for  each  c|^uestioti  ana  i>a^»er  shall  be  determinerl  by  the 
Principal  in  consultation  with  the  tciichers  mteiested  liefora  the  answers  of 
the  pupils  are  marked.  All  doubtful  points  an>*ing  during  the  prcK?e^^  of 
marking  shall  be  referred  to  the  Princi|ml,  who^e  decision  nmst  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  schcKils  where  two  or  more  da-s^es  taught  by  diJferent 
teachers  take  the  same  examination  paper  the  answers  shall  be  valued  by 
the  teachers  concerned  in  consnltation  with  one  another*  All  answers mupit 
be  filefl  in  an  orderly  manner  an  the  school,  must  Xm  preserved  for  one  year, 
and  shall  be  oiien  to  the  insi)ection  and  Hiibject  to  the  t^dl  of  the  Board  or 
Sufierintendent. 

Promotions. 

In  cases  where  the  desirability  of  i>romoting  a  pupil  is  doubtful,  beeauAe 
such  a  pupil  in  the  written  examinations  has  acquitt4?d  himself  either  better 
or  worse  than  could  have  been  expected,  it  shall  l»e  in  the  |»ower  of  the 
iSecretary-Superintetident  to  take  into  cousideratifm  in  detennining  the 
puinl's  fitnass  for  promotion,  the  results  of  all  test.s  recorded  during  the  ye^ir, 
and  the  teachers  impressioos,  as  well  as  marks  gained  m  the  examination. 

When  a  pui>il  lias  satisfactorily  comjileted  a  course  of  any  school  or  cla-ss, 
he  shall  \>e  removed  to  a  higher.  No  deviations  front  this  rule  will  be 
l*erniitte(l,  unless  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary-Superintendent. 

Tn  the  High  Schools  promotioiis  shall  oe  made  l»y  the  Hector  under  the 
regijJations  in  consultation  witli  the  teachers  in  charge  of  their  re«|iectivc 
classes,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  High  School  ( 'ommittee. 

PRIZEH, 

Prices  for  gencml  proficiency  are  piovided  in  all  elasvses  of  the  Pulilic  and 
Senior  8ehor»ls,  excel tt  Kindergarten,  Prei«tratory,  ami  First  \'ear  jjrades. 
All  pujiik  are  eligible  for  these  prizes. 

A  pupil,  transferred  frtmi  one  school  to  another  during  the  ct»ui"»o  of  the 
year,  mufit,  in  order  to  l»e  eligible  for  a  pniie,  e«tahlish  his  sclinol  reord  for 
the  year  liy  the  pnxluction  o?  the  monthly  reix)rts  received  in  the  former 
schoob 

To  Ym  entitled  to  a  prize,  a  pupil  in  the  Public  i3cho«jls,  must  have 
obtidncd  ;  - 

(a)  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  obtainable  in  all  eicainiiiation 
^per?^  set  by  the  Board  or  by  Principals  in  grades  not  examined  by  the 
Board  ; 

(fj)  A  .similar  |:>ercentage  of  the  total  marks  attainable  for  lessons 
during  the  year  where  some  scheme  of  marking  school -work,  approved 
by  the  Secretary-  Superintendent,  has  been  cooBiatently  maintained 
throughout  the  year  ;  and 

(c)  Xinety  i)er  cent  of  the  maximum  marks  m  conduct  and  punc- 
tuality, al84>  awarded  on  s^jme  ajjprove^l  scheme. 

In  the  Senior  SclifMjl  to  l>c  (.jititled  toa  prize  the  pu|»il  i^  rec^uired  to 
obtain  seventy-live  [n  r  rt'iit.  itnly  of  the  nmrks  atlainahle  in  cvaminatlonj- 
and  lea^mp*. 


2^^^^^^Tn£  fhf/^em  of  Kdiwati^m  im  Quebec, 

A  Firrit  Geneiiil  Pmlk-ieDcy  prize  will  be  given  in  each  chi.s.'^  t<>  that  Uiy 
iind  that  girl,  who^e  aggregate  marks— not  W  than  the  mimmum  aUive 
stated  —are  the  highest. 

All  puidl-s  who  have  out  remuiijed  iu  the  ifiude  of  their  claaaes  more  imu 
twelve  »ch(M5l  months  in  the  PtilJic  and  Senior  Schools,  or  more  than  live 
terms  in  the  High  Schocils,  and  who  have  not  l^eu  entered!  in  the  punish- 
ment l>ook  of  the  Princi|wil  dnrin^  the  mx  months  preceding,  may  compete 
Uvr  Fivhl  Oeuerul  IVoiit'iciKy  priz«,s. 

In  the  High  Schoulr*  medals  am  tlie  only  prize»  awarded  by  the  lioai-d. 

CuMMlSBIoyURB*  8ciHOLAE8HIP». 

The  Board  will  awai-d,  annmilly,  a  num>»er  of  Conimi^-'*ioaer&'  Schokr- 
«ihips,  not  more  than  forty  <'40)  in  all, 

in  awarding  s«^holan'%hipj^  to  the  candidate-^  entitled  to  compete,  the 
folhiwing  lu'tmniik'^  ^vjll  lie  Ml»»er\cil  :- 

(<t)  TwM  Hi'hohiihhiin  \m1I  be  aw  a  hied  in  cddi  VuhYir  Sidioob  and  in  the 
McGill  M<.K!el  S*-hwb  out-  to  the  tir^t  boy  find  the  other  to  the  fin>t  girl 

(b)  The  rcmMitiing  :srhulHr^h][t>  will  l»e  ilivideii  In'tween  Uiyn  ami  gir*l> 
of  the  Publii  Sr'hools  in  pruiNiition  tu  the  nnniWr  of  lioys  and  girls  nf 
Sixth  Year  Grade  wlm  enter  ujmhi  the  tirud  exaniinationi!*. 

(r)  The  scholarrikip?*  a.H.-^igued  to  l»^»y^  will  Ikj  distribut^Hl  among  the 
\ariou6  schools  as  nearly  as  jwi^Hihle  in  thf  nitio  which  the  nuni)>er  of  l^oys 
of  Sixth  Year  Grade  in  each  soIkm»1  licai's  to  the  totjd  nnnd>er  of  lK»y«  as 
determined  by  ])rinci]ile  (/*). 

(c/)  IVinciple  (>-)  will  U^  applietl  to  girl>*. 

(«)  Whei^  the  girls  of  a  Hchool  aiv  entitled  to  ^  certain  number  of 
seholur>liipw  with  a  fraction  over,  and  the  boys  are  entitled  in  anuther 
certain  nimiU'r  with  a  fraction  <»ver.  and  the  two  fracrions  neiuly  ei|uiva- 
!*'Ut,  when  achled  tugether.  arc  sntfieient  to  entitle  the  school  to  an  addi- 
tional flcliularshi)!,  siuh  a  sc'licplarsliiji  mjiy  W-  Won  either  by  »  iKiy  or  by 
a  girl 

IS  til  lis  ns.si^oied  to  each  Hirhixil  will  In?  awardeii  in 
pi  that  (Ntiididatcs  ipialifying  nndor  the  M*eond  *tf  the 
two  coTnlition^  f»f  <iiiiilitieation  mentioned  l»clf»vv,  most  olitain  f»  ]*i'r  cent, 
more  nmrks  on  their  a^Kr^gatt-  than  candiih^tcs  <|iialify»n>r  umler  the  Hrst 
corulitioii.  In  order  ti>  taKc  pixvcih/nee. 

AH  cuiiilithites  must  l*e  iMi])ils  in  the  Sixth  \vi\y  of  the  l*nl»lic  SchooU 
who  arc  entitled  to  com]MMe  loi  tirst  (General  I'mtitiency  j»ri/cs,  whoaix'  not 
IcAs  than  twehe  nor  mi»rc  than  sixte^^n  years  of  agt*  on  the  first  of  June  of 
the  year  in  which  they  are  t!andi dates,  who  have  s|M.Mil  tlic  twu  ycar.-^ 
previons  in  the  Fuldic  SehtKils,  anri  luive  not  douUleLl  the  Fifth  Year  Grade 
except  on  account  of  age  or  illuess,  ioul  who  havr  fultilh'd  one  or  other  of 
the  following  conditionj^  :-- 

1st  That  they  take  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  mai'k^  attainable 
in  examinations  and  in  the  aiiliject  of  English^  and  not  lesa  than  two-thirds 
of  siu'h  ]narkr>  in  each  and  every  other  subject. 

2nd  That  they  obtain  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  as  aliove  vvith 
''eventy-fivc  |»tT  cent,  in  English,  and  do  not  fall  Inflow  the  alj<»ve-mentiuned 
standard  of  two^thirds  in  nairo  than  two  subject**  :  and  in  case  the  failure 
Ix*  in  French  or  Arithmetic,  pas*t  a  snpplerncnta]  exanntuition  on  the  firj^t 
of  Septeml^r  next  ensuing. 

The  Commissioners' SchMlan^hnK^  are  tenalde  either  in  the  High  School t* 
for  a  classical  conrse,  or  in  the  Senior  School  for  a  rion-classinil  course^  biit 
can  l>€  rvlained  only  frcnn  year  to  year,  and  for  tlieir  retention  tlie  holders 
i^f  tlieni  must  give  mti»fai*tory  evidence  «>f  eontinned  gtiod  conduct  and 
application. 

A  j^eholar.^hiji  it*  forfeited  if  the  holder  thereof,  except  iu  case  of  iUuess^ 
t*itl.'?  to  ^ain  poMivotii^ii  to  the  next  higher  grade  at  the  end  of  any  yean 

The  Uec'tor  »*f  the  Mi^h  SchiMjls  and  the  Princi^wd  i»f  the  Senior  School, 


(/)  The  seholarsliip; 
rdei"  «tf  merit,  e\(  ei>t    I 
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on  receiving  Commissioner«*  Sch»>lHi>i.  are  iiulhoriHed  ti»  deniuuil  ii\m\ 
ivirenta  wme  rea.scinable  a^suranee  that  tbeir  childran  will  t!Oinplet«  the 
aclicKjl  coiirne,  and  tbey  .shall  report  rtniiuiilly  to  the  Kuai-d  at  its  iSe|HeinlK»r 
meeting,  upon  the  progi^Ciis  of  tnose  enjoying  this  l>eneHt, 

GoVKRNMKNT  Sc'HOLAJtHHIPS. 

'I'hirty  frt*e  tuition*^  in  the  High  Sch<Jol  of  Mcmtreitl  are  awarded  liy  ibc 
Lieuteniint-Governor  in-Counci)  iijKin  the  reLtnnniinTdatitui  nf  tho  Hoard. 
Tb^  scholarahjxwi  are  not  t'oinjietitive,  and  randidates  in  order  tti  he 
eligible  for  apjjointuient,  niiijit  kivc  ssitisfaetory  pronf  of  ^innl  flia meter  and 
of  their  l>ein|j;  nualitiod  to  enter  at  leiLst  the  Thiril  Fmni,  These  sch<.dar- 
ahii>6  lire  tenaltle  fiTUn  ycai'  to  ye«r^  and  their  tenure  is  ronditional  iiinin 
good  cunduet  and  siitisfaett«ry  pro|rieiis,  NoniinatiouH  an^  made  annttaUy 
at  the  Hejjteniber  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  it  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the 
Rector  oi  the  Migh  School  to  rej>t*rt  in  writing  to  that  meeting  it) «ni  thv 
conduct  and  progress  of  pupils  enjoying  tliis  KeneJil,  as  well  us  u\u$n  iho 
omditictUionis  tif  new  apprinints.  AppJic^aUons  lunM  l»e  sent  in  wriliii^  ti> 
tJie  Secretary  of  the  Hoard  not  later  titan  flie  first  vvt?i*k  in  Septtind»t'r, 

KKfOllTH   TO   PaKKNTS. 

Monthly  rejxjrts  of  utteudanre^  and  reiioitH  uf  the  lesidt^s  of  written 
^  CaminationN  »halJ  l>e  t>ent  to  the  parents  or  guardiann  of  all  pupils.  In 
widition  to  the^e,  re|x>rts  of  progre.ss  and  standing  shall  he  sent  to  jmreut.i 
at  least  three  timei^  a  year*  All  forms  of  rejtort  shall  be  a]»]>roved  by  the 
Ijoarti. 

Meetinhs  of  TtAC'HKim. 

At  least  one  iiveetiug  *>f  teachers  ^^ball  lie  held  in  I  he  Senior  and  cax-h 
hihlie  Sch<:M»l  during  the  year,  at  the  fall  of  the  Secretary-Superintendent^ 
at  Huch  time  out  of  8*:h(X)l  hours  as  may  ajipi-ar  to  him  convenient  for  the 
teachern.  At  it,  one  nf  the  Commissinnei's,  i)\v  S<  cti^tary  Sui>evintendcnt, 
or  the  Principal  i^f  the  sehcHj!.  sliall  preside,  and  all  teuiJuiH  an-  r\i*ccred  to 
attend.  All  matters  atfecting  the  interest  of  the  n<'ho<»l  may  l»c  di»^/'UHi*ed, 
and  all  pro|>osed  Hegulations  and  Time  Tables  siiall  be  »»ul>mittvd  previouj* 
to  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Sui>erintendenl, 

CoNFKRKNCt;^  OF   TKArllKlts. 

Conference*  of  teachers  shall  l>e  held  in  the  High  Schoiil  at  hslf-IWM*t 
thi-ee  o  clot  k  in  the  afternoon,  from  titne  U*  tina;  jim  tjccudion  ariHCB,  Such 
conferences  sliall  l>e  called  (a)  by  tlie  l^iard,  (b)  Ity  the  Secretary  Smx-rin- 
tendent,  (c)  at  the  i-e^piest  of  six  tea<hei*s  given  in  writing  to  tl  117- 

Sui^erintendent.    A  weeks  notice  ol  niccting  i^hall  \h:  giNcn^  c\i  '^?* 

of  eiiiergency.  and  a  statement  of  the  ^|x;cial  businc/^  to  k-  brouglit  (01  wAttl 
shall  be  eudKxUed  in  the  notice  of  meeting.  All  kticJ)cr»  tftn^  ex[iect49d 
In  Attend, 

HoUl»AV»4. 

Holidayij  «baU  Us  a«  follows  ;— 

l»t.  Every  Saturday. 

2nd  Go'jd  Friday  and  Kaxter  ilunday* 

8rd*  The  Queen'^  birthday. 

4th.  Such  dajTs  as  may  be  proclaim*xl  by  V'         ^ 

5th.  The  StiperiistendeTit  it  directi^d  Ut  t; 


b 


*mngf*m^Titi  $m  nuMf 


iitk  Monthlv    huJ  ^  ,t   iilMl(kuic«   ««*   Allowed    iii 

H-hoob  in  which  the  aiieiiikiiGe  ik»  not  fall  ftliort  oi  fSOfmr  ounL  id  Ub 
perfect  attendauce. 


*  Tb«e  bolirfay*  mm/A  W 
t\H?eijit  of  niiectiU  autli'rnjuiti/rti  fro 


1^  *i.^  PrU.*;^|ji  4il  HctIkkiU  ^vihiifal» 
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Thv.  St/stem  (if  luittrtttifjit    irt   Qttehrr, 


The  Kdinrib  will  elowe  frjrulMnit  ten  «lays  at  UJiriatuiii^  ati*l  two  intjutbft  in 
tlie  sunimbr,  h^h  may  he  determiDefl  eaeh  year  by  the  Hoarfh 
Any  iither  holidays  may  be  gh^en  l*y  the  Board  or  by  it>  Chairman  only. 

Supplies   anv  Repaiks. 

All  school  supplies  and  nmall  repairs,  when  isanctioned  by  the  Trea^uriir, 
will  Im3  providecl  hy  hioi  upon  the  receipt  of  a  reniiisition  from  the  Frincip«il, 
80  that  no  cjcjHinse;^  on  l>ehalf  of  the  schools  Khali  be  incurred  by  rriiiciimls 
or  Caretakers^,  without  his  u  ritteu  order.  It  will  then  be  the  duty  of  eiwh 
IVincijHil  to  ton^ider  Uefnrehand  what  suhplies  are  needed  monthlv,  and  to 
•ienU  hi&  requisition  in  tsuiticient  tune  to  allow  of  it^s  bdog  met.  The  Prin- 
cipal mu'^t  ^vc  the  Trcasurer  a  receij:it  for  all  good?*  delivered. 


FlKK-1>RlLL. 

Fire-drillw  must  ha  coniiucted  at  least  once  a  month,  .sometime:*  during* 
the  forenoon,  and  sometinieh  during  the  afternoon  session,  but  not  at 
re^tilar  or  prearranged  periods. 

There  nhall  1«.'  a  ?^iX'eitd  si;rj,i^l  jihiced  in  atnne  accessible  i>art  of  the 
buildinju',  whirli  uiust  be  used  for  tirednll  only.  Every  member  of  the 
school  staff,  as  well  ris  the  caretaker,  must  know  how  to  jcrive  the  tii*e-signal» 

Teachers  must  dismiss  |mi)il>  immediately  on  hearing  the  sigiml  and 
always  in  the  stune  way.     Pupils  must  not  stay  to  put  on  clothing. 

Pupils  niuit  walk  in  riuick  ste]/,  keeping  in  time,  but  not  crowding, 
teachers  l^eing  in  advance  of  their  ohu^ses* 

Tei\chei"s  or  reliable  older  pupils,  should  l>e  stationed  on  staircase  landings, 
at  the  ftxit  i>f  stairways,  at  exits,  and  other  important  positions,  to  assist, 
and  should  be  es]>ecial!y  trained  to  take  these  posit  inns  with  |»romptness. 

Pupils  in  drilling  should  be  contined  occasionidly  to  one  stairca.se,  and 
one  means  of  exit  ;  and  shradd  be  trained  to  halt  instant^meotisly  at  worvl 
of  ctmnuand,  ami  to  ol>ey  promptly  all  directions. 

iV^o^e.— The  treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal  annually  ptiys  to  the 
Protastivnt  Comtuittec  of  tlie  CViiuieil  of  Pul>lic  Instruction,  out  of  the 
moneys  payable  tn  the  Pmlfstant  linstid  »*f  Sdio^jl  Commissioners  for  the 
City  <tl  MiTtitiLid,  the  sum  of  two  llJull^i^nd  dollar^  for  tlir  rduc^ttion  of 
cluidren,  resident  u\  the  City  n(  Montreal,  and  attending  the  Mctlill  Mixlel 
Schools. 


ProieMfXnt  Schools  tn  .\fon(miL~Thc  following  report  as  to  the 
course  in  mauual  training  in  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestiint  Schools  of  Montreal,  wa.4  recently  made  by  the  suxierintendent 
of  thern,  and  is  taken  froiii  the  lle|>ort  fcjr  1997. 

'%K  Kindergartens. — Kindergarten  demrtnients  have  now  licen  esta- 
blished in  ail  the  High  and  Public  Seh(X>ls  with  the  exception  of  two  small 
schools  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  eity.  The  Kindergarten  o€cui>ations 
are  the  basis  of  all  manual  training.  The  Kindergarten  begins  the  training 
of  the  haud.«  in  exactness,  deftness,  and  neatness,  educating  them  to  do  the 
will  of  the  brain  which  stands  behind  them.  The  course  deals  with  solids, 
by.  means  of  clay,  sand,  and  cardboard  work  ;  surfaces,  through  i>ai)er- 
folding,  ]japer-cutting,  and  painting  with  brush  ;  lines,  by  means  of  weav- 
ing, sewing,  and  drawing ;  and  points,  by  ineans  of  bead-strijigiug, 
fierforatingj  etc. 

"6.  Transition  Work.  —  It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  some 
special  prcivision  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  natural  connection 
between  the  Kindergarten  or  the  Home  and  the  regxdar  school  work.  The 
difficulty  is  now  met  by  what  is  called  Transition  Work  during  the  first 
year  of  school  This  work  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  first  year  cla'^es, 
wore  esj>ecm}ly  In  the  High  Schools,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  specialist.^ 
tm/rwd  and  exi^terienved  in  t]m  work.    T\\^  rVuldten  are  tiuight  Heading. 
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Writing,  and  ArithiiJtftk%  m  ruTiiRvti<in  witli  Mjmmi;iI  W  ui  iirjd  V**r\i\ 
Study.  I^^'iiiniiigs  are  nuAv  in  Litenittjrc  and  Scienei.',  Hislop  a.ud 
(Jeograi)liy,  by  means  of  s^u^iriea,  poems,  and  observation  les-Hoiis,  vy  ith  the 
aid  *}{  tlie'stind  and  cltty  nl«►deilin^^  Correktioti  of  studies  in^  thv  aim*  that 
intei-est  may  be  atinnilat<i<:l  and  tlie  connection  between  the  Kindergarten 
and  Pre[»aratory  Classes  made  as  close  and  natural  as  pissible. 

*V.  Form  Study  and  iJrawinj^.  —  The  nwnual  work  be^^nn  in  the 
Kindergart*?n  is  \v?iteniatkully  carried  on  in  the  junior  cljiaaes  of  alJ  :4ohool8 
under  tlie  head  ui  P^oriii  Study  and  DrawiuK.  This  iucbides  jiaj»er-fohHn^ 
and  j»tiper-<uttin^,  sticklrtying,  clay  ntodelling,  and  colour  work.  The 
results  of  the  work  in  this  direction  have  been  veiy  satiwS factory. 

'*The  work  i^  strictly  educational,  it  deals  with  the  mind  :  the  hand  and 
eye  arc  trainee!  to  exriress  thought  througli  the  study  of  concrete  objects. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  tlie  imagination,  to  develop  the  sense  of  l>eauty,  to  lead 
to  the  expression  of  artistic  idctus,  to  teach  in  true  his<toric  order  what  the 
course  of  the  world's  great  art  has  been,  and  the  function  of  beauty  in 
education  and  in  life. 

"The  course  followed  i.s  the  Piung  course,  and  will  be  found  fully 
explained  in  the  three  following'  liooks  publisht^l  by  the  Prmn^'  Co.,  viz., 
*  uie  Use  of  >rudels/  'Suggestions  for  lustruction  in  Colour,'  and  the 
'  FYimary  Cour^  in  Art  Education,  Parts  1.  and  IL' 

**d.  Sloyd.  —  Educational  Sloyd  now  forms  a  regular  jiart  of  the  course 
of  the  Boys'  High  Sclnxtl.  The  systen^  of  educational  handwork  in  w  r»od  is 
generally  recognised  as  an  imiiortant  iiistrnment  in  the  development  of  the 
mental  moral,  and  physical  powers  of  children.  The  advantages  to  be 
derivecl  from  it  are  numerous.  It  iiisi>ires  res|»ect  b>r  rough,  honest,  bodily 
lahiour  ;  it  cultivates  mnnual  dexterity,  self-reliance,  industry,  jxiTsevenince, 
and  jiatience  ;  it  trains  to  habits  of  order,  exactness,  cleanliness,  neatness  ; 
and  It  develojxs  the  i>hi^^sical  powers.  A  Sloyd  room  has  accordingly  lieen 
fitted  up  with  thirty-six  suljustable  workbencheM,  t^ach  hench  being  pro- 
vide4  with  the  necessaiy  tools  for  an  elementary  comse  of  woixlwork.  The 
course,  which  extends  over  a  f>eri<xl  of  throe  years,  bcji^nning  with  the  first 
fonn,  consists  of  a  series  of  mcwlels  in  wo^ni  so  armngcKi  as  to  involve  a 
well-graded  series  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  coninion  tixils.  Eight  classes, 
including  over  two  hundred  boys,  are  dr^ifted  tii  turn  into  the  Sioyd  room, 
where  they  are  required  to  take  u[i  the  re^rular  course  in  Sloyd.  Three 
stjei»s  are  involved  iu  the  study  of  each  nuwlel.  First,  the  model  is  carefully 
examined  by  each  boy  :  second,  a  working  |>lan  of  the  model,  drav\Ti  to 
scale,  is  preimred  by  each  Ixiy  ;  a  nil  third,  tne  mot  lei  is  rej^nxluced  in  wood 
from  the  working  plan.  From  the  beginning  the  pupil  is  taught  to  make 
and  interpret  working  drawings,  and  to  reproduce  fnmi  them  the  indicated 
fonns.'' 

The  foUowiug  note  has  been  kmdly  supplied  by  the  present  Suirt^riulcn- 
deiU  of  Prot^itttant  Schools  in  ^bjutituil :  - 

e.  Coo  king. —Three  co«>king  centres  in  convenient  schvKilw  have  heeo 
estal>Ushed,  Clabsea  from  the  ten  large  |»ul>lic  schMils  are  now  drafted  into 
oue  or  other  of  these  centres,  e^-^ch  school  contributing  a  class  of  not  more 
than  2^  girls,  InBtructiou  in  cooking  is  given  during  the  regular  school 
houi*s,  each  class  spending  half  a  day  in  the  work,  and  no  fee  is  charged. 
The  method  of  instructiou  provides  for  a  demonstration  lesson  to  a  full 
cla&s  during  the  first  hour,  and  for  pi*actice  lessons  in  two  sections  during 
the  remainaer  of  the  time.  The  services  of  a  competent  instructress  have 
been  aeciu^ed  in  the  j>erson  of  a  graduate  of  the  bchool  of  Cookei7  and 
Domestic  Economy,  Manchester,  England. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  1890  iOIFOWEIUNG  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
AND  PROTESTANT  liOAltDS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 
IN  MONTH EAL  TO  ISSUE  DEBENTURES. 


Whereas  the  Buitrd  of  Iloniau  Catholic  Schuol  Coiiimi^sioiiei*^  of  the  City 
of  Montreal,  ami  thu  Board  of  Prutf^taut  School  CoinnuHJ*ioners  of  the 
City  of  ^Montreal  ha\e,  by  their  i>etition,  established  llmt  it  is  exjjedieDt  to 
con^olidutt^  ex]*la"m,  and  jdve  a  ix*iTiianent  eharact^?r  to,  the  various  slut lUes 
which  liave  l^ecii,  froiu  thiie  to  iinie^  ena<:'tt*d,  granting  the  said  Board8 
]>ower  tt»  iy.rtii€  ilobuiiturtw  for  the  jmrjiosr  of  enabling  the  said  boaixls  to 
erect  suitable  Hehool-houHe«  in  tlie  City  ^>f  ^lontreal,  under  their  I'e8]>ective 
contnil  ;  and  whereas  some  of  the  ileW^nture^  issutnl  under  the  authority 
of  ehc  f*uid  ivtatutes  have  l>ec<>nie  paid  u]>  and  extinjk^ui^jhed,  by  uieaua  of 
the  linking  fund  provided  for  the  regular  redemption  of  the  said  del^en- 
ttire.s  ;  {*nd  whereas  the  growing  wanti*  and  nece>*4*itieii  of  primary  education 
iu  the  mid  City  of  Montreal,  a.H  well  as  the  facilities  offered  for  obtaining 
loans  on  debentures,  render  it  extH'dieut  that  the  said  school  buai-ds  should 
be  invented  ivith  tiie  permanent  power  of  raising  money  by  debenture^  to  a 
limitetl  ani*»unt  for  the  cou.stnictiou  of  school -hoiisens  when  neee-ssary, 
without  being  of  ill  ged  to  obtain  new  legislative  authority,  upon  each  and 
every  issue  of  such  debentures. 

Therefore,  Her  Majesty,  l»y  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Legirtlature  of  Quebec,  enaets  as  follows  ; 

1,  The  Board  of  Roman  Catholic  iSchool  Comiuisajoners  of  the  City  of 
Montreal,  and  the  Board  of  Protestant  School  C^>mmi8sionersof  the  City  of 
Montreal,  are  hiTi-by^  severally  uikI  separately,  autliorised  to  issue  del>en- 
tureH  or  U^nds  for  the  lairpose  of  raising  numey  to  build  selnKils^  under 
the  eontml  of  (lie  said  lioardx,  ami  acquire  land  for  schmkl  site,^  as  well  a-* 
to  pay  <>tf  au\  mortgages  u|K>n  I  heir  innnoveable  piTijierty  to  the  extent  of 
five  liundred  th<Mi>at5d  dnlhirs  for  mrh  Ikmnl 

2.  The  said  debent tires  or  Winils  shall  1m?  issued  in  ,<uni«  of  oue  huadi^ed, 
Tive  hundred,  or  one  tlnju.sjind  dnllurs  each  :  no  issue  shall  be  of  let^s  than 
twenty-five  thoiisantl  dollar.^  in  W*nds  of  equal  tie notid nation  ;  the  said 
issue  to  be  redeemable,  as  herein  provided,  in  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-fivo. 
thirty,  thirty  dive,  f»r  forty  years,  and  the  mid  debentui^s  or  l)onds  ahall 
liear  interest  at  a  rate  u<tt  exceeding  five  jh  r  eent.  per  annum,  imyable 
annually  ur  Aemi-annually. 

'X  The  iwiynieiit  f*f  the  interest  and  ca|»ital  of  the  said  dcljentiires  or 
iKJudii  Jihall  Ije  provided  out  of  the  income  of  the  iiM  Boards,  derived  fronj 
the  school  tax  m  the  City  of  Montreal  : 

(cr)  Whenever  the  Bniud  ^hall  have  decided  U)»f»ii  an  issue  of  delientures 
or  bonds,  the  said  Ptoard  will  givu  a  notirt'  in  writing  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Citv  of  Muiureal  sfH'cifying  the  dtite  and  the  amount  of  is^ue  decidoil 
u|Km,  tne  deiionjiuation  of  the  lionds^  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  «latc  ot 
the  re^lemption  of  the  .^aid  del>enturei^  or  bonds, 

(A)  The  bonds  or  debentures  issued  conformably  to  the  said  notice  and 
signed  by  the  president  or  chairman  and  treasurer  of  tlie  Boa nb  shall  bf 
/f/vsvotetl  to  t\)v  ti*easurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
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M^n  tlio  Maiil  Umdw,  provided  tliej'  4u  nut  e\tv<*4  ilic  inHUe  authoriftoti  hy 
tilt'  jMV>*ent  iKt. 

(r)  Such  signature,  by  the  trea.'^iuer  of  tbe  City  of  Montreal,  diall  bo  au 
aoknowled^^ueiit  that  the  said  }x»ud8  or  debenture.-  have  l)eeii  served  uix>d 
hiiu,  and  that  the  payuieai  of  interest  aud  cajiital  of  the  i*aid  bonds  snail 
W*  futivided  for  by  the  said  t  i^asurer  out  of  tlie  school  tax,  which  the  aaid 
Ireanurer  i.H  iMnind  to  jiay  yearly  for  the  »aid  Roards  after  collectioii  of  tbe 
ftfinie  by  the  ConKiratiou  of  the  City  t>f  Montreal  liceurdiu;^'  to  law,  antl  the 
»aid  j^ignature  oi  the  said  treA-surer  shall  be  ftutheiont  i»roof  to  third  partien, 
that  the  jiaid  l>onds  or  debeiiture?^  have  T»een  ishued  confi^nuably  to  the 
present  act,  and  are  not  in  cxceJi-H  of  the  jiowev  to  issue,  authorised  by  the 
present  act. 

(d)  It  iihall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ti^asuier  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  out  of 
the  yearly  proceeds  of  the  school  tax  iu  the  City  of  Montreal,  to  retain  in 
im  hands  a  suliicient  sum  to  pay  all  the  interest  uhieh  ahall  l>ecouie  due 
and  payable,  in  each  and  every  vear,  ui^^ju  the  said  Yiomh  or  debeiittire-s 
and,  furthermore,  to  retain,  inaildition,  a  Hiirticiint  suhi  to  form  a  ninking 
fund  t<*  provide  for  the  rrpaymt-ut  of  thr  ni]iital  of  thi*  said  deUrnturrs  or 
Iwtnds  at  their  infiturity  ;  aiid  the  bi^areir^  of  the  sjiid  Wndt^  or  dtbentnrca 
shall  have  the  right  U^  claitn  frouj  the  (JoriM>rati*»u  *»f  the  City  of  Montreal 
pej^ment  at  maturity  of  the  mid  boiuLs  or  debentures  in  eai>ital  and  intei-e^it* 

(e)  Upon  the  amounts  thus  retained  in  his  hands,  the  said  treasurer  shall 
allow  tne  Board  entitled  to  the  same  the  rate  of  intere«t  which  the 
[larticular  issue  of  the  l>onds  mux  bear,  which  int**rest  shall  be  capitalised 
yearly  whilst  the  saitl  bonds  or  tlebenturen  sii?dl  remain  outstiinain^  and 
uiijKitd  ;  and  the  said  tieanurcr  shall,  'Hit  of  the  amount  so  by  him  retained, 
|>ay  the  interest  njKm  the  stiid  iKnids  or  del»entures,  a^  the  siuue  luromo 
due,  and  out  of  the  amount  retained  by  him  ftir  a  .sinking  fniid  and  the 
interest  accrued  u|M>n  the  said  sinking  fuurl,  he  shall  redeeii*  the  sahl 
I  Kinds  as  the  same  become  due  ;  and  he  shall  render  an  account  to  the 
sairl  Bfrtird,  ami  shall  ^lay  over  to  them  any  amounts  remaining  in  his 
hands  Ut  their  credit  uf>on  any  sejiarate  i^sue  of  bonds,  or  shall  Ije  entitleti 
to  claim  from  them  any  deficit,  sh*»nld  surli  deficit  exist. 

(,/')  The  ( Jorporittion  of  the  City  of  Mojdroal  joid  the  said  Pioard  may 
mutually  ii^ree  itpim  ><tiiMf^  (lirtt'ri'Ut  system  as  to  the  ereiUioii  and  main- 
tiuianee  of  a  sinkinix  fuuil  for  the  redemption  «>f  the  said  del >ent ares  or 
I>onds  as  well  as  the  investment  of  tlie  same  ;  l(Ut,  in  tin*  absenee  of  mjcIi 
dj»ecial  agreement,  the  foregoing  dis|iosition,H  shall  ap}»ly,  and,  under  any 
cn*cumstanceH,  the  signature  «>?  the  Treasru'er  of  the  City  of  iiontreab 
acknowledging  as  aforesaid,  the  service  upon  him  <»f  the  said  lionds  or 
del»t^ntures,  wdl  be  sufficient  jinnd,  in  favour  of  the  lieareis  of  the  saiti 
lH>nd8  or  debenture:*,  that  tfie  issiit?  of  the  same  has  ImX'U  duly  authorised, 
according  to  law,  ami  that  their  redemption  sfiall  be  provided  out  of  the 
said  sinking  fund. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  act  slmll  be  eonstrued  as  giving  the  said  lioiird  power 
to  issue  and  koej)  outatanditjg  more  than  the  said  smn  of  iive  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  bonds  or  delieutures  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  deben- 
tures issued  under  the  authority  of  the  statutes  32  Vietoriu  chapter  IG,  33 
Victoria  chaiiter  ±\  31  Yict43ria  rhajiter  J  2,  30  Vietona  chai»ter  33,  .ID 
Victoria  chai>ter  Hi,  4:^-43  Victoria  chapter  14,  i>y  either  of  the  said  lioanis, 
and  still  uuredeeuieiL  arc  to  lie  tiiken  into  account  when  the  >aid  Boards 
exercise  the  said  |KJwers  hereby  confeiied  ti»  isstie  delKJiitures  or  l>onds  t^^ 
the  ext^^nt  of  the  said  sum  of  five  hni»dred  thousand  dollars  :  nor  ^Imll  this 
act  be  interiU'etiCil  as  authorizing  either  board  to  issue  tive  hundretl  thousand 
dollars  of  debent\ires  in  addition  to  those  already  issued  and  still  unre- 
deemed at  the  time  of  the  coining  into  force  of  this  act;  but  only  as 
conferring  u^Km  the  saiil  lioartls  the  [H>wer  to  i»sue,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  necert»ity  for  which  the  said  iwHUe**  are  authorb*ed  occur , %\i<?k  U>  >i*«v 
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outstanding  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  or 
debentures  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  inclusive  of  those  bonds  which  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  issued  under  the  above-mentioned  statutes,  and 
which  shall  still  be  unredeemed  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
act 

Neverthelesij  the  debeutiirf.4  issued  by  the  Board  of  Protestant  School 
Commis.Hinners  of  the  City  of  Montif^l,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  five  thousand 
doUarn  and  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Oity  of  Montreal  Wiring  date 
the  first  day  or  JanuarVt  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  redeemable  in  ftf*enti/* 
ycai-y,  are  hereby  doclared  legal,  valid,  and  bindings  as  thou^^h  the  said 
debentiu-ca  had  been  isaued  under  the  authority  and  provisions  of  the 
present  act 

*  Amended  by  an  Act  passed  the  same  day^  30th  December^  1890,  and 
"  thirty  "  Ruhstituted. 
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APPENDIX  D 


SPECIAL  REOrLATION  OF  1893  IX  REGARD  TO  THE 
TENTRE  OF  OFFICE  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BOARD 
OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS.  MONTREAL 

1.  All  the  CommiasioDer^  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  School 
Commissionen  of  the  Citr  oi  Montreal  shall  go  oat  of  office  on  the 
first  day  of  July  next. 

2.  Before  the  said  day,  the  Lieatenant  Govern  >r  in  Council,  upon  the 
recommendation  (A  the  Superintendent  kA  Public  Instruction,  shall  appoint 
three  commissioners,  choeen  as  much  as  [lossible  from  among  the  members 
of  the  universities  of  Montreal,  the  Archbishop  of  .Montreal  shall  appoint 
three  selected  from  the  memU*r.<  «»f  the  clergy,  and  the  Corporati«>u 
of  the  city  of  Montreal  shall  hIs«i  appr>int  three  selected  from  the  Roman 
C 'atholic  aldermen  of  the  said  Hty.  to  form  part  of  the  said  R<Trtrd. 

3.  If  the  An-libisho|i  r»f  the  diocese  of  Montn-al,  or  the  corporation  «»! 
the  City  of  Montn-al.  or  U»th,  shall  have  iir*;lo<"t»-«l  i**  notify  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  In>tni«;tion,  in  writing,  of  the  a|>|M>intnients  which  th«y 
are  obliged  to  make,  the  said  appointments  shall  Ije  made  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  in  the  manner  aliove  provided  :  and  the  commissionors 
so  appointed,  shall  l>e  d«H  ine^l  t*»  have  been  named  by  the  authority  whirh 
failed  to  appoint  them. 

In  case  the  ap|>ointnients  or  some  of  the  appointments  to  be  made 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  have  not  been  made  they  shall 
lie  made  by  him  within  the  shortest  possible  delay  thereafter,  and  the 
commissioners  so  ap|ir>inted  shall  enter  mto  office  immediately  ajfter  their 
appointment. 

4.  The  commissioners  r>hall  remain  in  office  during  three  years,  except 
tliat,  after  their  nomination,  one  of  the  commissioners  in  each  of  the 
above  categories,  designated  by  lot,  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of 
the  first  vear,  another  of  each  category'  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  the  three  others  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

5.  Any  vjvcancy  in  the  said  Board,  by  death  or  absence  from  the 
Pi-ovince,  shjill  l»e  filleil  aomrding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  appointment 
of  the  conHnij?sioner  to  Ik*  replaced  was  made,  and  the  person  filling 
such  vacancy  shall  remain  in  office  only  during  the  time  his  predecess«.>r 
wr>:ili|  have  continued  in  office. 
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APPENDIX   G. 

FROM    THE    REPORT  OF  THE    PROTESTANT   BOARD 
OF    SCHOOL    COMMISSIONERS    FOR    MONTREAL 
FROM   SEPTEMBER,  1897,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1899* 
Attendancje. 

The  Board  has  under  its  direct  control  fifteen  schools  with  an  actual 
daily  attendance  of  8,206  pupils,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  returns. 
It  also  subsidises  two  other  schools,  the  McGill  Model  Schools,  and  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Day  School. 

Attendance  for  Octobeb,  1899. 

Name  of  School.  No.  of  Pupils. 

High  School  of  Montreal     -           -           -           -  669 

ffigh  School  for  Girls          -           -           -           -  620 

Senior  School           -----  268 

Aberdeen  School      -----  849 

Ann  Street  School    -----  481 

Berthelet  Street  School       -            -           -           -  599 

Britannia  School      -           -            -           -           -  71 

Dufferin  School        -----  584 

Hochelaga  School    -----  95 

Lansdowne  School  -           -     ^      -           -           .  746 

Lome  School            -----  682 

Mount  Royal  School            _           -           -           -  867 

Riverside  School      -----  679 

Royal  Arthur  School           -                       -           -  609 

Victoria  School        -----  597 

8,206 
McGill  Model  School,  boys  and  girls  -  -        486 

Baron  de  Hirsch  School       -  -  -  -        358 

9,049 

This  attendance  shows  an  increa.se  of  63  pupils  only  as  compared  with 
the  same  returns  last  year.  A  furthei  analysis,  however,  shows  that  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  has  decreased  by  75,  and  the  number  of  non- 
residents by  76.  It  follows^  therefore,  that  the  number  of  Protestant  and 
Jewish  pupils  residing  withm  the  City  limits  has  increased  by  214,  which  a 
final  analysis  sub-divides  into  124  Protestants  and  90  Jews.  The  total 
enrolment  for  October  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

Protestants  residing  within  the  city  limits  -  7,638 

Jews                  „           „           „           „  -  1,107 

Roman  Catholics  -           -           -           -  -  214 

Non-resident  Protestants  and  Jews         -  -  90 

9,049 
It  has  been  a  noticeable  fact  for  some  years  back  that  the  school  popula- 
tion has  been  growing  rapidly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  in  the 

♦This  Report  was  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Arthy,  Secretary - 
Superintendent  to  the  Protestant  JBoard 

4226.  ^ 
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-25H  Thf  StjAiem  of  EfktratUni  in  Qnthec 

^{  ^  !ie?s  but  ha>  iH-^u  ^tatTn^-—     -    •  —  ^-— **n«Jng  in  the 

f.  -  city.    Thi5  yes<r,  for  •  ^»e<'ii  a  very 

pr.T  rt'i-f,  aiiiounting  to  lB5puvii    .M  :^.    ...     . .   . ' J  and  Abcr- 

ije^  >  v  ^  ^hib  there  hji-5  l:»een  an  uctua)  falUn#j  off  in  the  atten<iftnce  af 
Anii  .Sht^t,  }Wrthe1et  Street,  and  Dufferin  Scht^K 

School  Accommopation', 

?;.;r,, «  t1i^  ilitP  of  the  laat  report  (November,  1697)  im  extt- tision  of  six 
f^  int  Roval  F^hoTil  has  r>een  erected  to  I  r  need* 

of         :  ^.         .J  district.    The  extienditure  for  the  ^  uting  to 

sonie  <<l4/xnxiJ<A  has  increa^^ed  the  floating  debt  ot  the  Inniid  i.y  about 
ib,*:^!  The  building  was  comj^leted  in  the  Apung  of  the  ptf^^nt  year,  and 
on  the  re-sasembling  of  classes  m  September  e%'ery  classinx^ui  was  cx^rnpied, 
The  present  »choc»lroom»  of  the  Senior  School  are  much  needwi  to  fumiah 
aceominodation  for  an  extension  of  the  High  School  Lii^t  year  a  cnni- 
inittee  cif  the  Board  sjient  much  time  in  the  iHjnsidemtitm  »»f  waytj  and 
menu*,  but  was  uuablc  either  to  tind  a  deainible  nite  or  to  udvi^*  the 
CcmuniHsiotiera,  in  view  of  their  financial  jioaitioni  to  umlertake  the  large 
capital  expenditure  neceHsarj^  for  the  erection  of  a  Hintablc  building. 

lite  difficult)  of  atijusting  itchool  attendance  to  ft*'h»>il  ae<x>nimodatiou  h 
Ekely  to  l^  an  increasing  one.  At  the  present  time,  two  cIr<h  nir»rn.*»  onlv, 
one  in  Victoria  and  <»ne  in  llo>^l  Arthur  S<4kk»1,  »ire  not  in  lygular  daily 
use.  On  the  other  liand,  there  arc  eleven  half-day  elaa«*e?*  whicfj  meet  in 
the  aftemfx>n»  because  there  are  no  claims  rucjms  vacant  for  their  receplimi  in 
the  forenoon,  Thia  arrangement  ii*  oi>en  tf»  ob\ioiiii  objectiomi  on  the 
ground  of  both  h^th  ana  Cfjnveuience.  Ai>art  from  this  double  u>*e  of 
certain  rooms,  there  are  not  a  few  other  claio^e^  which  have  grown  lieyond 
the  nomml  cajacity  of  their  rooms,  and  yet  cannot  l>c  divide<i  for  lack  of 
s)iace. 

Course  op  Study. 

The  coume  of  study  in  the  Public  SchrM>k  ha$  Ijeen  divided  into  half- 
yearly  instead  of  yearly  -•ections.  Thin  cliange  has  been  intrrxiuced  to  uieel 
the  requirements  of  a  systeiu  of  classificatioQ  which  provides  for  the 
grading  of  pupils  by  intervening  steps  of  ^Lx  months  instead  of  tw*elve 
montha.  Apart  from  the  general  improvement  gained  by  more  exact 
classification  throurfiout  the  !*chool,  two  particular  advantages  have  resulted 
from  the  change.  First,  w^hen  a  pupil  for  any  rea^^on  fail^*  to  gain  protnotiou 
he  loses,  not  a  full  year,  but  a  half-year  only.    Second,  the  l  for 

jilacing  new  pupils  with  advantage  are  increased.     In  the  P»,  k>U 

the  names  of  the  grades,  t^  Preparatory^  Primary,  Intennediate,  and  Sttaior, 
have  been  abandoned,  since  the^  name^  carried  no  meaning  to  those  un- 
familiar with  the  system.  The  simpler  method  of  naming  the  grade  by  the 
year  which  it  occupies  in  the  school  course  ha**  been  suT>atituled*  The  course 
IS  now  divided  into  t^ix  grades  known  a&  Fir^t  to  Sixth  Years,  Preliminary 
to  this,  two  clast^s  are  provided,  a  Kindergarten  classi,  and  a  Preparatory 
class  for  the  benefit  of  very  young  children  who  are  unable  to  enter  Ujion 
the  regular  First  year  work.  These  classes  are  alternative^  not  successive, 
stages  in  the  course. 

The  Commissioners,  being  of  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  the  be«t 
intereitts  of  education  will  be  served  oy  eliminating  the  principle  of  competi* 
tion  and  emulation  among  pupils,  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  limiting  and 
eventually  abolishing  the  present  system  of  prize-giving.  With  thi.-^  end  in 
view  all  prizes,  with  the  exception  of  uicdals,  have  Vjeen  given  up  in  the 
High  Schools.  In  the  Senior  and  Public  Schools  non-conxpetitive  prizes  for 
General  Proficiency  are  still  maintiiined,  but  to  secure  these,  pupils  must 
have  reached  tlie  required  standard^  not  only  in  the  marks  tdlowetl  for 
lessons,  but  ix\m  in  those  for  good  conduct  and  pimctuality. 

Latin  has  Jjccn  introduced  as  an  optional  subject  into  the  course  of  the 
Benior  School.  This  step  haa  been  found  necessary  in  orfler  to  enablr  the 
graduates  of  the  school  to  enter  with  advantage  th«'  classes  of  the  AlcOill 
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Xonnal  School.  ProTision  lia.s  also  l^een  made  in  the  High  School  for  the 
preparaticm  of  jHipils  of  the  Sixth  Form  for  the  s^jecial  examinations 
required  for  adinission  to  the  study  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Special  Subjects. 

A  third  centre  for  instruction  in  cookery  was  oi)ened  in  October,  1898,  in 
the  Royal  Arthur  School,  and  is  attended  by  classes  from  that  school  and 
from  Yurtoiia  School.  In  this  way  provision  has  now  been  made  for  the 
instruction  in  this  subject  of  classes  selected  from  all  the  Public  Schools. 

The  Prang  system  of  instruction  in  form  and  colour  which  had  been  in 
u.se  for  several  years  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  Public  Schools,  was 
adopted  in  1899  in  the  remaining  grades.  Miss  Philliiis,  an  exiiert  in  tlus 
sjrstem,  visited  the  city  last  spring,  and  besides  giving  lectures  and  demon- 
strationa  to  the  teachers,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  drawing  up  the 
new  course  of  study.  For  the  help  of  teachers  in  this  and  other  work 
ncNrnial  clashes  in  oltservation  work,  form,  and  colour  have  been  instituted. 
These  classes  are  under  the  direct  instruction  of  Mrs.  Simister,  who  is  being 
assisted  by  many  others. 

FINA5CCIAL. 

The  financial  and  statistical  statements  for  the  year  ending  June  90, 1899, 
accompany  tlus  refiort,  tc^ther  with  a  comparative  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure  for  1897-8  and  1898-9.  Tne  diminution  in  the  amount 
yieldecl  bv  the  City  School  tax,  the  principal  item  of  the  Board's  revenue, 
was  totally  unexpected,  ami  wa.s  due  chiefly  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
valuation  of  property  belonging  to  Protestant  oi*-nen*.  As  there  was  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  increase  in  the  disbursements  for  the  year, 
and  as  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Board,  whether  on  income  or  on  cafHtal 
account,  must  be  met  from  its  ordinary  annual  income,  a  deficit  amount- 
ing to  $7,820.90  was  created  and  added  to  the  existing  floating  debt 
That  debt,  after  deducting  the  value  of  all  assets  a^-ailable  towards  its 
liquidation,  amounted  in  the  3C»th  June,  1899,  to  $8,429.33,  for  which  pro- 
vision can  only  be  made  by  savings  from  the  income  of  future  years. 
Hie  Board  has  already  sold  ofl*  all  the  available  portion  of  the  Aberdeen 
School  property,  as  well  as  its  property  on  Fullum  Street,  and  has  also 
taken  into  account  in  this  calculation  the  value  of  the  lot  on  the  comer  of 
]k&u'lborou^  and  St.  Catherine  Streets,  still  remaining  unsold. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Jewish  ratepayers  under  which  they  have 
agreed  to  pay  their  .school  taxes  into  the  Protestant  Panel  has  Ijeen  modified 
so  diat  in  fnture  the  subsidy  to  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Day  School  will  be  a 
per  capita  allowance  of  $8.00,  but  will  not  exceed  the  gro^  amount  of 
92,000  per  annum.  The  Boanl  has  now  in  its  own  schools  749  Jewish 
pupils,  and  it  also  supports  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Free  Da^  School,  on 
which  there  are  358  more,  or  1,107  in  all.  The  school  tax  paid  by  Jewish 
proprietors  into  the  Protestant  Panel  amounted  in  1898  to  $4,519,  a  sum 
▼ery  far  below  the  cost  of  educating  the  Jewish  children  resident  in  the 
city.  On  the  basis  of  the  expenditiire  for  that  year,  $19.32  i)er  pupil  (see 
Table  IL.  page  21),  the' Board  has  disbursed  over  and  above  the  school  taxes 
paid  byJewish  proprietors  a  sum  of  $10,951.68  out  of  the  Protestant  school 
tsuc  for  the  education  of  Jewish  children. 
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(I.)  Statistics  of  Attendance  in  the  High,  Senior,  and 
Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1898-99. 


NAjn  OF  School. 

Xo.  of 
■ehool 
dAyi. 

Avenge 

Monthly 
Enrotment. 

625 

465 

241 

6,252 

Average 

daily 

AtUndance. 

Percentage 

of  daily 
Attendance. 

Average 

No.  of 

times  late. 

High  School  of  Montreal   • 

nigh  School  for  Girls         -       •       • 

Senior  School 

Pablh  School! 

192 
192 
190 
190 

595 
435 
229 

5,742 

7,001 

96-2 
98-5 
95- 
91-9 

1-2 
IS 
2- 
2-8 

ToUI,  1806-99       • 

7^ 

- 

- 

ToUl,M97-98        -        -        - 

- 

7,295 

6,710 

- 

- 

HcGUl  Model  School*  189S-99 
BwoD  de  Blneh  Day  School     •       • 

— 

451 
832 

— 

— 

— 

ToUl  inclodiiig  rabsidiflod  ichools. 
1898-99     

- 

8,366 

- 

- 

- 

(2.)  Statement  of  Attendance  and  Average  Cost. 

This  Statement  include**  all  ex|>enditure  made  upon  Income  Account, 
shown  hy  the  Statement  of  Ik'ceipts  and  Disbursements. 


Name  of  School. 

1    Average 

MoMthly 
Enrolment. 

1 

Net  cost 

of 
Mainten- 
ance. 

P.oportion 
of  undistri- 
buted 
Expenaea. 

#7,060.00 

ToUl. 

1 

Coet  per 
pupil. 

Aberdeen 

i         774 

$8,278.62 

$15,328.62 

fl9L80 

Ann  Street    • 

449 

6,406.29 

3,535.00 

,     7^1.29     1 

17.68 

Berthelet  Street  - 

012 

13MM 

2,312.00 

!     9.676.94 

15.S1 

I?ritannia 

'            71 

1 

1,415.17 

473.00 

1.S8&17 

21-12 

Duflferin 

1          548 

7.386.39 

4.371.110 

11,757.39 

21.45 

OirlB'  Hit?h    - 

4or. 

1 

2,TS(V(16 

8,32».iX> 

ll.U^.»T6 

23.89 

Ulgh      .       -       ■ 

625 

8,717.08 

&323.A> 

17.iHO.08 

27.84 

Hochelaga     - 

:           121 

2.104.29 

1,313.00 

31417.29 

2S.24 

Lanadowne    - 

t          712 

8,108.77 

3,441.00 

ll.«».~ 

i«;l3i 

L'  me     - 

649 

7,08C.29 

2,9l<5^0O 

9J6*J» 

15.33 

41.  unt  Royal 

(56S 

7,746.76 

i732.W 

k\4:3l:» 

i3.6e 

River»{.Ie 

651 

7,871.78 

3Ll4l-« 

ii.?i2.:^ 

i«L9e 

Royal  Arthur 

432 

5.796.68 

2.3015.00 

aLJl^«^ 

UL43 

-i^r.ior     - 

241 

5-414.>l 

2.0l4w'.V 

r.42S.:a 

30LS2 

VirroriA 

yh 

6.760.^ 

i.'!^.* 

dji^^ 

lCfl9 

7.5  S3 

,^Jfl:I53-57 

#53.3sSnV 

^«s.>iijr 

fisos 
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(3.)  Comparative  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure. 

Total  ordinary  expenditure $224,732.35 

„  „        income 216.911.46 

Deficit $7,820.90 


Income. 


1897-8. 

f 

1 

189&-9. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

City  school  tax 

Neutral  tax,  Hochelaga,  etc. 
Oovemment  grants     .... 

High  School  fees 

Girls' High  School  fees       •       •       • 
Public,  Senior,  and  Night  Schools      - 
Interest  received 

$154,302.01 

947.13 

6,831.36 

17,646.05 

12,027.64 

23,408.81 

764.84 

$151,529.94 

484.91 

6,831.36 

19,749.88 

18,452.63 

24,210.48 

652.25 

2^03.83 

1,424.99 

801.67 

$2,772.07 
462.22 

112.59 

Total  ordinary  income     • 

$215,927.84 

$216,911.45 

$968.61 

- 

Expenditure. 


1897-8. 

1898-9. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Oeneral  charges  of  maintenance 

$161,704.93 

$167,691.92 

$5,986.99 

— 

Subsidies              

6,856.83 

6,956.36 

- 

901.47 

Interest        

29,715.37 

28,948.75 

- 

766.62 

Sinking  fund 

8,244.09 

8,197.48 

- 

46.60 

$206,521.22 

$210,793.46 

— 

— 

Land,  buildings,  and  furnltore  • 

5,359.62 

18,988.89 

8,679.27 

— 

Total  ordinary  expenditure     • 

$211,880.84 

$224,782.86 

$12,861.61 

Note. — The  detailed  information  about  the  Montreal  Protestant  Schools 
^ven  in  Appendices  A.,  B.,  and  G.,  was  obtained  in  response  to  an  applica- 
uon  made  to  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners.  A  similar 
application  was  made  by  the  same  mail  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Board  of 
Scnool  Commissioners  for  Montreal,  but  no  answer  had  been  received  at 
the  time  of  going  to  Press. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA.* 


Introductory. 

The  area  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  given  at  20,550 
square  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  1891  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  450,523.  Of  these  160,073  were  scheduled  as  wage  earners 
engaged  in  one  of  the  following  different  classes  of  occupations  : 


Agriculture 

Mining  and  Fishing       .... 

Manufactures  and  Meclianical  work 

Domeatic  and  Pei-sonal  service  or  trailes 

Trade  and  Transportation 

The  learned  Professions 

Living  on  Incomes  -        .        -        - 


53,340 
29,893 
26,541 
23,4«3 
18,117 
6,100 
2,619 


These  figures,  aggregating  more  than  one  third  of  the  total 
population,  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  different  fixture 
employments  of  those  \v'ho  are  being  educated  for  wage  earners 
of  the  general  classes  specified.  The  mothers  and  younger 
children  form  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  population,  the  former 
requiring,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated  here,  an  education 
as  full,  as  general,  and  as  practical  as  the  wage  earners. 

ITieir  religious  classification  in  1891  was  as  follows : — 


Roman  Catholics  • 
Presbyterians 
Baptists  - 

Church  of  England 
Methodists     - 
Free- Will  Baptists 
Lutherans 
Congregationalists  • 
Disciples 

Salvation  Army     - 
Others   - 


122,452 

108,952 

72,781 

64,410 

54,195 

10,377 

5,882 

3,112 

1,728 

1,377 

5,807 


*  The  statistics  in  this  Report,  which  was  prepared  in  1898,  have  been 
oorrected,  where  powible,  from  official  documents  since  received. 
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The  outline  statistics  of  all  tlie  educational  institutions  of  the 
province,  public  and  private^  for  tlie  year  ended  July,  1897,  may 
be  stated  as  follows: — 


Pttbuc  Sorools. 


SclU)ol  sectioiiB  maiiit4iiTiing  school  during  ^e  year  - 

Valuation  of  property  subjeot  to  aflsessment  in  the  same 

Valnation  of  the  average  sdiool  seetion  • 

Rmilarly  licensed  tesi^en  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools  -       -       -       -       • 

"PujXia  enrolled  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Pupils  daily  present  on  an  ttrerage  during  the  whole 
year       -       -* 

Pupils  in  Deal  and  Dumb  Institution  from  the  province 

Pupils  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  from  the  province 

Students  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School 

Students  in  the  Provincial  School  oi  A^cnlture    • 

Students  in  the  Provincial  Mining  Schools 

Students  in  the  Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture 

Annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance 

Total  cost  of  public  education  for  the  year 

Revenue  from  local  assessment  in  the  1,743  school  sections 

Revenue  from  County  assessment  (paid- to  trustees  of 
section)  -       •       -       -       -.       -       -       •       -       - 

Revenue  from  Provindal   Grants    (182,500  doU,   for 
teachers'  Elementary  Schools) 


1,743 
80,788,448  </ol». 


2i485 
101,160 

53,817 
86 
60 
152 
70 
52 
50 
15.06  <lolt. 
810,676    „ 
448.263    „ 

119,602    „ 

242,811    „ 


Private  Schools. 


Enrolled  in  attendance  at  five  Ladies'  Colleges,  Semi- 
naries, or  Convents,  two  Business  Colleges,  three 
secondary  schools,  and  thirteen  elementary  schools  and 
kindergiutens 

Enrolled  in  the  Universities  not  afliliated  with  the  public 
school  system  (secondary  or  high  school  system)  - 
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1.   Eahlv  History, 

The  .^ucioi)'  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  at  the  feciueHt  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  by 
letter  dated,  Whitehall,  England,  April  tith,  1749,  resolved  to 
send  Hix  clergymen  and  six  schoolmasters  to  the  settlement  at 
Chehucto  4  Halifax)  as  soon  as  it  should  Im:  formed.  Two  of 
these  cvime  out  with  the  2,576  settlers  under  Kdward  Comwallis, 
the  convoy  of  whose  Heer  of  transports  an*ived  in  the  present 
harbour  of  Halifax  *m  the  21st  of  -lune,  1749.  Schools  were 
then  niamly  supporte*!  by  fees :  hut  towards  the  end  of  the 
eentur\'  more  particularly,  the  provincial  Government  liegan  to 
aid  many  by  small  grants.  The  pixwiucial  Legislature,  which 
dates  from  tne  ye^ir  1758,  estiiblished  a  seminary  at  Windsor  in 
!788.  Next  year  a  grammar  school  wtis  estjiblished  at  Halifax, 
thecjipital ;  and  an  Act  incorporating  King's  College  at  Windsor 
was  passed.  In  1790  £500  for  the  site  of  the  college  and  an 
annual  grant  of  £400  were  voted  by  the  Legislature.  These 
institutions  were  imder  the  control  of  the  ( 'hurclj  of  Englanil, 
In  1 802  Kings  College  was  granted  a  Kviyid  Charter  from  Eng- 
laiul  with  £1,000  a  year,  which  was  not  withdrawn  entirely  until 
1834.  But  one  of  its  statutes  contained  the  fol having  clause: 
"No  mendier  oi  the  university  shall  fre<[uent  the  Ilomish  Mass 
"or  the  meeting-houses  of  Presbyterians»Bi«ptists,  or  Methodist-s, 
"  or  the  Conventicles  or  phices  i»f  worship  of  any  other  dissenters 
"from  the  L'hurch  of  Kngland,or  where  Divine  Service  shall  not 
**  l»e  pcrfonued  according  to  tlio  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England/' 
As  a  consequence,  a  movement  commenced  as  Ciirly  as  1H05  at 
Pictou,  in  the  north  of  the  pro\'ince,  under  the  lefidership  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McCulhjcli,  in  favoiu'  of  the  creation  of  an 
institution  of  the  higher  education  fi'ee  from  religious  tests. 
This  movement  was  aided  at  Ficton  by  ihe  Education  Act 
of  ISll,  which  established  ", grammar  schools"  in  each  of 
the  ten  most  impurtant  disiricts  of  the  province,  each  with 
an  allowance  uf  £100  foi'  the  head  masicr,  and  £60  for  an 
tissistant  when  the  pupils  nuyd>ered  over  thirty.  This  Acl 
remained  in  force  until  1H25,  But  in  Pictou  more  was  de- 
maniled,  anrl  in  181  *i  the  Pictou  Academy  was  inoorporat^l 
after  the  plan  of  one  of  the  Scottish  universities.  Opening 
shortly  atter.  this  institiuion  prepared  students  for  graduation 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland ,  but  still  neither  the 
power  of  confeiTing  decrees  nor  the  encouragement  of  a  penna- 
nent  grant  was  given  it,  although  four-fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  province,  and  on  some  occasions  the  House  of  Assembly, 
uimnimously  pressed  its  claims  upon  the  Government.  After  a 
few  annual  grants  of  £400  about  the  middle  of  the  twenties,  the 
Governor's  Covmcil  of  nine  by  a  majority  of  one  vetoed  from 
year  to  year  any  further  grants  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Assembh',  until  tlie  institiition  accepted  the  position  of  a 
secondiiry  school     U  was  under   these  cii-cumstances  that   tho 
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The  RisKi  of 
Denomitia- 
tional  Col- 
legert  and 


representatives  uf  the  people  begun  that  ugiUation  for  an  Execu- 
tive Council,  Laving  the  confidence  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  which  resulte<l  in  1848  in  the  concession  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  responsible  government.  After  a  vain  thou^^'h  nearly 
succevssful  struggle  for  more  than  a  decade,  the  one  brilliant  fight 
for  an  untlenomi national  university  wtis  fought  and  lost.  The 
later  attemptvS  have  little  dramatic  interest.  In  the  ujeantime 
elemontaiy  education  was  progressing.  In  18 14  a  la j^e  school  on 
the  Lancastrian  plsui  was  startetl  in  Halifax,  and  three  years 
later  another  on  the  Madras  system,  both  of  which  were  in 
receipt  of  public  gi^ants. 

In  1820  the  corner  stone  of  Dnlhousie  Colleg^e  wa.s  laid  in 
Halifax  by  the  Governor.  Eiirl  Dalhousie.  Its  initial  endowment 
of  £9,750  was  fiY>m  the  jmmecds  of  the  Custom  duties  collecteil 
Univeraities.  at  Casiine,  a  town  which  was  captured  from  the  United  States 
in  the  war  of  1814,  It  was  to  he  a  provincial  university  such  as 
the  Pictou  Academy  was  then  striving  to  develop  into  in  the 
north.  Not,  however,  until  the  collapse  of  all  the  expectations 
of  the  latter  institution  in  1838  was  tliis  college  opened.  For 
seven  years  it  fiuictioncd  witli  a  sUiti*  of  Presbyterian  professors, 
starting  out  with  such  an  appearance  of  exclusiveness  (which 
might  nave  resulted  from  the  dcfe^it  of  the  more  generous  aspi- 
rations of  the  promoters  of  the  Pictou  Acadenrj^  and  the  success 
of  the  King's  College  idea),  as  to  alienate  the  Baptists  and  give 
rise  in  its  turn  to  the  esUiblishment  of  Acadia  College  at  WoU- 
ville,  in  the  same  year,  1838,  Dalhousie  College  paid  the 
penalty  of  its  mistake  and  was  closed  in  1845  until  it  was 
reorganised  by  the  Legislatm'e  in  1863  as  an  midenominatioual 
and  provincial  university.  In  recent  years  its  students  have  num- 
bered  more  than  those  of  all  the  other  universities  combined. 

The  *'  Presbyterian  College  *'  is  a  purely  theological  institution 
which  originated  in  1820  in  aftiliation  with  the  Pictou  Acndemy^ 
and  after  mi^'^ratiou  in  succession  to  West  River,  Tniro,  and  the 
City  i*t'  Halifax,  settled  down  at  Pine  Hill,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Halilax,  ui  1878. 

In  1864  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  waa 
established  at  Antigonish.    (See  aim  Supple me^iiar'y  Note,) 

lu  1860  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  St.  Marys,  was  started 
in  the  City  of  Hah  fax. 

In  1802  the  Methodists  established  the  Univei-sity  of  Mouiit 
AUison  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  near  the  border  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  like  the  Nova  Seotian  colleges  proper,  it 
received  a  similar  grant  fin>ni  the  provincial  treasury  for  its 
services  to  the  Methodist  denomination. 

In  1876  the  University  of  Halifax,  on  the  model  of  that  of 
London,  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  with  the  hope  of 
eventually  contraeenting  the  pow^er  of  the  conferring  of  degrees 
in  one  provincial  institution.  For  Dalhousie,  though  unde- 
nominational in  its  constitution.  Board  of  Governors,  and 
professoriate,  was  of  necessity  patronised  by  the  majority  of 
Presbyterian  students,  who  had  only  a  Theological  College  of 
their  own,  in  preference  to  the  denominational  colleges  ^  and  it 
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was  therefore  naturally  represented  from  the  denominational 
point  of  view  as  the  Presbyterian  University.  But  the  colleges 
with  a  few  exceptions  refused  to  surrender  their  degree  grantmg 
powers  even  for  the  promise  of  the  continuation  of  the  college 
grants.  A  new  provincial  administration  determined  to  exercise 
economy  accepted  this  refusal  as  an  occasion  to  terminate  the 
system  of  public  aid  to  the  universities.  The  last  of  such  grants 
was  paid  in  the  year  1881,  the  aggregate  for  the  last  year  being 
S15,800. 

With  this  stroke  the  University  of  Halifax,  depending  solely 
on  the  legislative  grants,  and  St.  Mary's  College  collapsed. 

But  in  1890  another  degree  conferring  college  was  added  to 
the  list.  The  Eudist  Fathers  from  France  founded  the  college 
of  Sainte  Anne  at  Church  Point  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  French 
settlement  in  the  province.     (See  also  Supplementary  Note.) 

These  universities  with  a  few  secondary,  special,  and  elemen- 
tary schools,  including  ladies'  colleges,  seminaries,  convents,  busi- 
ness colleges,  primary  schools  and  kindergartens,  which  enrolled 
in  1897  only  1,973  pupils  with  an  estimated  average  attend- 
ance of  l,297,are  the  only  educational  institutions  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Education  Department.  Among  the 
universities  the  two  Roman  Catholic  colleges  are  affiliated  to  the 
public  school  system,  functioning  under  the  law  as  County 
Academies  for  their  respective  counties,  for  which  they  receive 
their  share  of  the  Academic  grant. 

To  conclude  this  subdivision  of  our  historic  sketch,  a  summary 
of  the  statistics  of  all  those  private  educational  institutions 
(which  are  the  only  ones  which  are  to-day  independent  of 
provincial  aid  and  control),  is  given  in  the  following  two 
tables : — 

A. — The  Universities,  with  548  students. 

B. — Secondary,  elementary,  and  special  private  schools,  with 
1,973  pupils. 


A. -The  Universities  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Year  ended  1897 
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a.  Academic  btndenta  eiirulleil  amoiii;  those  of  the  public  schools. 

b.  In  the  second  line  seven  students  are  counted  twice,  and  In  th«  f^rt^* 
(0^nU4  twic^-<«c«  in  the  Arte  and  agaii)  In  Law  or  Theology, 
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B,— FitiTiTS,  i!trsciAL,  sbcondary,  A!ri)  ELBmvTAmY  Schools  of  JXova  hcotu, 
Yrar  Endkd  nm. 
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II.  Primary  anh  Secondary   Ei»reATii»x, 

hi  1H25  the  Lej^iHlutnre  liar  I  a  lirrczy  discussion  of  tho  question 
of  u  public  school  system;  l>ut  the  jiriiiciplc  of  free  sch<x>ls  sup- 
ported  by  compulsory  tisscssment,  which  Avas  ndvf>cated  on  tliis 
occasion  with  much  eloquence,  was  rejected  by  n  vote  of  24  to 
12,  so  jyrreat  whs  rho  tonr  of  l(*«^islnri<in  wliicli  w^ould  confer  tho 
powder  of  loCi^l  taxiilion. 

In  1832  the  provinee  was  divided  into  districts  averaging'  ihu 
size  of  half  a  county,  ent^h  under  a  board  of  ScIunjI  (\»mniis- 
sionei's  appointed  by  the  (Tovernor-in-rouncil.  These  tioards 
were  entrustetl  w^itli  the  powder  of  organising  school  fieetiou-s 
approximating  four  miles  in  length  ana  l)readtli  where  possible, 
and  of  otherwise  sti mutating  iind  directing  the  formation  and 
inainteimnce  oi  seliools  in  the  district  under  their  charge.  The 
funds  for  each  schi>ol  were  olitnined  m.^dnly  from  Iticid  sidtscrip- 
tions  whicli  wei'e  siipjileuiented  by  I  he  grant  from  the  provin- 
eiiil  treasury.  In  1S41  ilm  Legislature  was  opened  by  a  sixjecli 
of  Lord  Fafkland.tbe  tiovernor,  in  wliicb  he  auvocateil  the  adon- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  assessment;  but  the  House  of  Assembly 
was  still  afraid,  anil  contented  itself  with  the  further  amendment 
of  the  Act  of  1S82.  Provision  was  also  made  at  length  in  nearly 
all  the  schools  for  the  education  of  free  scholai-s,  but  they  wx*re 
a  small  minority. 

In  1850  a  provincial  superintendent  of  aluciition  was  np- 
pointed  in  the  person  of  the  late  Sir  John  William  Dawson, 
of  Mctiill  Univei-sity.  Under  his  short  tenn  of  three  yeai*** 
there  was  a  rapid  advance  in  the  education  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  country  wuth  respect  to  the  advantage  of  improved 
buildings  and  methods,  the  establishment  of  a  Pi'ovincial 
Normal  School,  and  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  local  ?isse8S' 
inent.  In  18:55  the  Normal  School  was  ojjcned  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  second  superintendent,  Hev.  Dr.  Forre- 
Under  his  advocacy  from  the  platform  and  the  Press  the  i 
came  in  1864  for  the  osttiblishmeiit  of  the  free  school  system. 
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Tlie  present  Sir  Cliarles  Tnpper,  who  was  loader  of  the  Free  School 
Governiiient  in  1H(34,  was  able  to  introduce  the  bill  with  the  ^y**^^"'' 
ultimate  eoneiinvnce  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  the  late  Sir 
Adanjs  G.  Archibald:  and  ^nthont  any  serious  resistance  it  was 
eventiuilly  passed.  Rut  in  every  school  section  throughout  the 
Liiid  there  were  several  families  whose  education  was  practically 
completed  under  the  old  conditions,  wdio  were  now  without  consi- 
deration taxed  heavily  for  the  education  of  their  nei^dibours  who 
in  nmny  cases  never  aided  them  in  the  support  of  their  schools. 
By  these  and  others  who  were  often  well  off,  yet  without  atiy 
children  to  send  to  school,  the  Act  was  considered  outrageously 
iinjiist  beyond  experience  or  tradititni.  But  as  tbe  intelligent 
reprcsenUUives  of  hi:>th  poHtical  parties  were  committed  to  a 
principle  which  had  licen  glorified  for  thirty  years  as  the 
unapproachable  i<Leal,  it  never  T>ecame  a  party  question  direetlJ^ 
The  same  parlininenf  accepter!  coniederation  with  the  other 
provinces  ot  (he  DMuiinion  cif  Canada  in  1867.  So  it  turtunately 
happened  for  the  school  cjuestion  that  the  vials  of  popular  wratli 
were  pouixsd  out  on  tlio  supporters  of  that  adininistration, 
ostensibly  Ijecause  the  question  of  con  fed  e  ration   was  not   fii'st 

Ijresented  to  the  electorate  before  being  acted  upon  by  the 
egislature.  For  the  next  few  years  the  pro vuice  had  thereloro 
to  jx>se  as  extremely  ant i -confederate ;  but  no  voice  was  4*vcr 
mised  in  Parliaiucnt  against  the  principle  of  assessment  an<l  of 
free  schools. 

Although  during  these  years  a  generous  interest  in  eftueation 
had  been  increasing  fnst,  the  census  of  18H1  showed  that  out  of 
a  population  of  some  300,000  over  the  age  of  Hve  years  there 
were  81,000  who  could  not  read.  It  w^as  estimated  that  in  1863, 
whDe  serine  37,Q()0  were  enrolled  as  attending  school  for  some 
portion  of  the  year,  there  were  more  who  were  receiving  no 
educational  training  whatever —  50,000  according  to  some 
estiniates. 

The  two  tables  following  show  the  growtli  ot'  ecbicational  etlori 
for  a  series  of  years  before  and  after  this  event.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  numljcrs  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  tbe  tirst 
table  are  inflated  as  compared  with  those  of  the  second  which 
gives  the  mean  of  the  respective  nuinhei*s  for  each  half  of  the 
year,  while  the  fonner  gives  the  total  numbers  of  different 
teachers  and  pupils  for  an\'  and  every  portion  of  each  year.  It 
will  also  be  observed  in  the  first  table,  that  during  those  years 
the  average  attendance  wuis  not  considered  of  sntticieiit  import- 
ance to  record  in  the  repjrts  made  to  the  legislature,  from  which 
these  statistics  are  taken. 
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Winter  and  wimmer  tcrtna,  aittr  thii  a»t<!  the  arerAge*  are  those  of  the  four  nuartere  of  the  ichool 
year. 
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ijf  Puhlic 
LJiMiriK'tioTi. 

toTtitent  of 
1^(1  neat  ion. 


Inspector 


The  Council  ot  Puhlic  Instnirtiiui  lonsists  of  the  fuemhers  ot 
the  executive  council  of  the  Provincial  Govcnniioiit.,  five  of  whom 
constitute  a  tjoorunL  This  boilv  detennines  the  rcguktions  for 
the  oxpenfliture  of  the  fuiKlH  appropriated  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  classitication  of  teachers,  and  for  the  adniinistratiou 
of  all  uiatters  geueralhMvhich  frdl  \nthin  the  scope  of  the  c»(hicii- 
tioitjil  sljUutes.  It  prcscrilK3s  the  school  Ixioks  and  the  oourscH 
of  sMkIv  for  the  schot>ls  ot  all  gi'ades.  It  directs  the  nonnal 
Rchoul,  appoints  the  provincial  examiners  of  the  high  school 
students,  inspectors,  district  school  commissioners,  and  has 
power  to  make  provision  for  any  exigency  not  inconsistent  with 
the  stjitutc^s. 

The  Supcrinfondent  of  Education  is  appointed  hy  tho  Ciovrnior 
inCuunciinnd  is  also  the  Secremrv  ot  the  ('ourn-il  of  Puhlic 
Instruction.  His  duties  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  a 
Jlinister  of  Kducation,  with  theexceprion  that  he  has  not  to  tind 
a  coiistitucney  for  election:  and  is  answerable  directly  to  the 
(Tovcmmenf  instead  (*f  tt»  the  House  of  As8end»ly.  The  Edtica- 
tion  Dcpartuient  in  Nova  Scotia  has  hitherto  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  considered  non-part ixan,  although  the  (-*ouncil 
is  exclusively  made  up  of  the  nieiid>ers  r»f  the  Provincial  Cabinet 
aud  its  secretary  the  superint-endent. 

The  THstrict  Commissionoi*s  of  Schools  arc  continuations  ot 
the  liimrds  which  were  in  \K]2  invested  with  the  p<>wer  nt 
directing  and  stirnidating  education  in  the  <lays  of  voluntary 
sid)scriptions  lor  the  support  of  schools,  when  local  ctlV»rts  ot 
sTH-'citied  flegrees  Avere  re^^'arded  by  certain  ))rovinciaI  gi*ants 
Tliere  were  recently  thirty-three  such  boards  presiding  over  as 
niany  divisions  of  the  province,  laU  their  liuictionfei  are  now 
mainly  cunfined  to  the  rectitieatirm  of  the  bounds  of  the  scliool 
sections,  and  the  detenoinatioii  of  those  which,  owing  to  their 
geographical  and  other  conditions,  shoidd  be  |>laecd  on  the  list 
of  uiose  recc^ivii^g  special  aid  one-third  more  of  l>oth  the  county 
and  jirovincial  grants  than  the  normal  rati<i. 

The  inspector,  who  is  apiK>inted  l>y  the  tVuuu^il  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  the  reconnnendation  of  the  Superintendent  ot 
Education,  is  the  secretary  of  each  of  these  boards  within  his 
inspectorate,  but  this  dntv  is  merely  an  in<"idental  pirt  of  his 
work.  The  province  is  suhdividcd  into  ten  inspectorates,  which 
gives  on  an  average  over  two  hundred  schools  to  each  inspector. 
This  office  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  system,  for 
the  inspector  directW  inspects  each  school  within  hfs  district, 
makes  up  the  pav  hst  from  the  returns  fi*om  each  of  the  schools, 
pays  the  provincial  and  eoimty  grants  to  the  teachers  and  trus- 
tees, wh(*n  the  same  is  authorised  to  be  paid  from  the  Education 
Department,  to  which  a  summary  of  all  returns,  etc.,  are  promptly 
sent  as  the  basis  of  the  division  of  the  funds :  withholds  approval 
inmx  returns  of  schools  in  which  the  law  has  not  been  ooscrved 
until  there  is  the  requin^d  reform,  etc.  The  inspectors  are  the 
dii-ect  agents  ot  the  Education  Othce,  reporting  monthly  on  all 
Vhe  schgoLs  visited   by   them,  and   coming  into    authoritative 
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contact   with   teaebers   and    tnistee.s   lu   evei7   section  of  the 
province. 

The  school  section  is  tho  unit  corpamtion  for  school  purposes,  Th©^^^Uw>r 
and  geographicHlly  innhuk^.s  a  teiTitorv  about  four  miles  in  '^*^^*^"' 
extent,  with  the  school  near  the  eentra  There  is  an  injurious 
tendency  in  many  sections  to  reduce  the  ^CH>gniphie4il  linuts  of 
the  seetfon  for  llu'  purpose  of  having  all  the  ehilih'en  near  the 
school,  while  neither  tlie  wealth  nor  the  population  of  the  section 
will  allow  a  good  tesicber  to  he  employed.  The  experience  of 
the  echicational  authorities  provi-s  that  under  ordinary  circmn- 
stances  it  is  better  to  be  two  tniles  distant  from  a  good  school 
than  to  be  oidy  one  mile  from  a  poor  school  The  scetion  is 
governed  l»y  a  hoard  of  three  trustees,  one  of  whom  retires  each 
year  at  the  annual  meeting  ft  ('the  section,  when  his  sticeessor  is 
electe<l.  In  to\nis  having  a  municipal  govenmient  the  f^nard  of 
trustees  is  known  as  the  sclionl  cotrnnissionfrs,  three  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  tbr  numicipal  ("onncil  and  tu'oliy  ihe  provincial 
govennnent,  tme  m«*nd»er  eacli  retiring  amiually.  In  the  City 
of  Halifax  tliere  is  a  board  of  twelve  school  conunissioners,  six 
appoint*Ml  by  the  city  council  an<l  six  l»y  llio  provincial  govern- 
ment, the  two  senior  of  each  group  retiring  after  serving  tlu*oe 
years.  Cities  or  towns,  no  matter  how  much  their  extent  may 
exceed  the  nonnal  four  nules,  funn  but  one  school  section.  The 
gi'eat  mass  of  school  sections  are  rural,  with  a  simple  l»oard  of 
three  trusteos;  the  number  of  sections  in  WM  was  1.874, 

The  annual  s(diool  meeting  is  the  most  import^int  erhicatinnal  The  Anmii.1 
event  in  the  rural  s^diool  section.  Except  m  ecrrain  specified  >(^,,,^  J 
sections  it  is  Hxed  by  law  to  be  heUl  on  the  last  Monday  of  June. 
just  before  the  close  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  anil  seven  or 
eij^ht  Aveeks  or  more  before  the  (ypening  of  the  schools  in  the  new 
school  yeai\  It  is  the  annual  pirliatnent  of  the  section,  wliere 
the  taxpayers  asscml>h:»  to  disctiss  the  educational  administration, 
elect  the  ni*w  trustee,  and  vote  the  atuount  of  simply  to  be  levied 
upon  the  section  for  the  support  of  the  school  tor  the  following 
year.  The  sum  of  the  valuations  of  the  property  within  school  Finance, 
sections  having  schools  was  in  1897  $80,738,448,  and  in  1898, 
$81,720,841.  The  value  of  the  school  propertv  itself  was  in 
these  ye^irs  .SI.484,*J35  and  $1,502,711  resiK^etively.  The  total 
umoimt  voted  at  thr  ;umua]  meetings  of  18118  to  he  assessed  on 
the  section  pro]>erty  was  s473,104,  sTTJKi^  of  which  was  for 
building  and  repairs,  and  SUlH^oHl  to  supplement  the  funds  fi*«nn  The  County 
the  other  two  sources  for  the  salaries  of  tea('hcr.s.  One  of  these  ^'"'^**- 
sources  is  the  county  furubw^hieh  is  raised  under  the  stjitute  by  the 
colled i< ni,  witb  the  ratr*s  nf  each  county,  of  an  adflitionul  sum 
equal  u*  thirty  eenis  jj^^r  bead  for  each  inliabitiint  witbin  the 
county  lit  the  last  d«M-*Mmial  census.  'Jliis  final  is  distributed 
annually  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  section  whirh  conducts 
an  approved  jnilflic  school  as  follows:  lirst,  a  small  grant  of  j?25 
for  each  teacher  employed  for  the  year  in  the  section,  then  th(^ 
balance  and  greater  [xulion  is  divided  to  each  section  hi  the 
numicipality  m  proportion  to  the  grand  total  days'  attendance 
made  by  the  pupils  in  each  school  acc(»rding  to  the  rettmis  s^ntt 
4226.  \  ^1 
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in  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  stimulates  the  trustees  to  secure 
as  large  an  attendance  of  pupils  as  possible,  in  order  to  increase 
their  revenue  from  this  source. 

The  provincial  grant  is  the  third  source  of  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  school ;  but  it  is  paid  directly  to  the  teacher,  and 
is  dependent  on  the  class  of  licence  held,  as  well  as  on  the 
number  of  days  taught.  Originally  a  Class  D,  or  Third  Class, 
teacher  received  a  graut  of  $60  per  annum,  Class  C,  or  Second 
Class,  teacher  S90,  Class  B,  or  Fn-st  Class,  .^120,  as  well  as  Class  A, 
or  Comity  Academy,  teachei*s  who  were  not  engaged  in  a  countv 
academy.  But  in  1888,  in  order  to  prevent  an  excessive  growth 
of  the  grant  from  the  provincial  treasury,  the  sum  total  was 
definitely  fixed  at  $167,500,  and  in  1895  at  $182,500,  to  be  paid 
in  jomt  proportion  to  the  days  taught  and  the  scale  above  given. 
The  scale  was  extended  to  allow  $180  for  Class  A  teachers  as 
subordinates,  and  $220  as  principals  of  schools,  with  high  school 
departments  of  prescribed  magnitude.  For  1897  the  totJil 
amoimt  of  county  grant  to  the  school  sections  was  practically  . 
the  $120,000  authorised,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  provincial 
gi-ant  to  teachers,  2,485  in  number,  was  practically  the  $182,500 
authorised  by  the  statute.*  This  sum  does  not  include  the 
grants  to  the  countv  academies,  which  in  1897  amounted  to 
nearly  $16,000.  Tne  county  academj^  is  that  high  school 
idem\e«?  within  the  county  which  receives  a  special  grant  on  account  oi 
its  agreement  to  admit  free  any  students  from  the  county  who 
are  able  to  pass  the  county  academy  entrance  examination. 
This  examination  is  conducted  by  the  statt'  of  the  institution 
under  general  regulations  upon  question  papers  prepared  by  the 
Education  Department  on  the  first  eight  years'  work  of  the 
pubhc  schools,  generally  known  as  the  "  common  "  school  grades. 
The  county  academies  are  of  four  orders,  determined  merely  by 
the  extent  of  their  equipment,  and  receive  annually  the 
respective  grants  of  $500,  $1,000,  $1,500,  and  $1,720  in  lieu  of  the 
provincial  grant  to  its  teachers.  These  grants  are  an  induce- 
ment to  the  shire  town  of  each  county  to  make  its  high  school 
of  superior  merit,  as  compared  with  the  other  high  schools  which 
may  be  within  the  county,  and  which  may  capture  the  grant  if 
the  shire  town  fails  to  provide  the  required  accommodation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  arc  many  high  schools  in  some  of  the 
eighteen  counties  of  the  province  which  are  sui^erior  to  the 
county  academies  in  the  poorer  counties.  The  course  of  study 
for  these  institutions  is  that  of  the  Grades  IX.,  X.,  XL,  and,  if 
desirable  and  possible,  XIl.  The  number  of  liigh  school  students 
enroHed  in  the  academies  during  1898  was  1,733.  Those  enrolled 
in  the  other  high  schools,  or  high  school  depiulineiits,  doing 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  work,  without  ])articipation  in  the 
academic  grant,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  h^ss  liberal  pro- 
vincial grants  to  teachers  according  to  the  general  system,  were 
3,738.  Not  being  subject  to  the  special  testing  of'  the  county 
academies,  these  numbers  include  a  greater  proportion  of  pupils 


*  The  Provijicial  grant  to  teachers,  1897  8,  was  «182,593, 
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who  are  nut  so  fully   up  to    the  standaiils.     In  many  of  the 

"conniiun"  schools  a  k^w  of  the  pupiJs  are  doing  a  portion 
of  the  liigh  school  work,  as  are  also  some  special  .students 
in  the  high  jichools  pi-oper  These  numbered  during  the  stiuie 
year  1,052.  _ 

From  1H(U  tu  IHHO  the  only  suggestion  of  a  eourso  of  study  ^ounw**  i 
for  the  common  (elementary)  schools  was  the  list  of  books  pre-  ^^^'^.V' 
scribod,  antl  tor  the  high  (soeondary)  schools  the  syllabus  of  the 
t-eachers'  examination,  of  which  there  were  four  gi'ades,  known  as 
I>,  (-'.  B.  anil  A,  one  advancing  above  the  other  by  about  an 
average  year's  work,  except  the  latter,  which  nie^xnt  about  two 
yeara'  lulditional  work,  and  fitted  a  candidate  for  a  county 
acJidemy  headmasters  diploma, 

From  1880  to  1885  the  Education  Department,  assisted  by  the 
I'lTivincial  Educational  Associati^>n.  developed  a  course  of  study 
for  the  common  schools  Kmt,  then  for  the  high  schools.  In  18U8 
the  high  school  course  was  made  the  basis  of  a  sTstem  of  high 
seh(-M>l  examinations,  which  are  now  held  at  torty  ditterent 
stations  throughout  the  province  in  tlie  first  week  ot  July,  the 
closing  week  of  the  school  year*  Provincial  cert  ideates  of  grades 
1>,  C,  B,  and  A  are  given  to  all  candidates  with  the  value  of  each 
subject  or  paper  as  marked  by  th<'  provincial  examiner  of  that 
sid>ject,  those  nnt  reaching  the  pres<'ril»ed  standard  for  a  "'  pass" 
receiving  a  "  deciipitated  "  certitic^ite  bearing    sinjply   the    full 


cieivnng 

details    of 


ipitated "  certitic^ite  bearing  sinjplj 
the  examination  record  Foreign  languages  are 
optiomil  in  tliis  course.  In  the  twelfth  grade  of  the  pylilie 
schools,  which  is  the  fourtJi  ^gi^ado  ni  the  high  schools,  or  gnule 
A,  there  is  a  bifiu^^ition  into  a  classical  side  and  a  scientific  side. 
with  a  nucleus  of  subjects  in  connnou,  leading  respectively  to  the 
certificates  of  A  (classical)  and  A  (scientitic).  The  secondary 
schools  are  in  tliis  manner  federatetl  into  a  species  ot  provincial 
anivei*sity  of  secondiury  mnk.  The  curtifii^ites  of  scholai-ship  of 
the  variotts  grades  are  accepted  as  the  scholarship  qualitic4itions 
u(  the  dirterent  classes  of  teachers,  and  also  ni  lien  of  the 
entrance  examinatiouj-  into  the  various  universities  and  technic^d 
(jolleges,  thus  doing  away  with  the  former  necessity  of  having 
diflerent  classes  in  the  same  school  it  students  in  it  were 
[)re]xiring  for  ditierent  colleges.  In  this  manner  tlie  articulation 
oi'  all  private  as  well  as  public  institutions  of  the  higher 
cducuitiou  witli  the  pulilic  school  system  is  perfectly  aecom- 
piishecl  Even  when  the  unsuccessfid  candidate  has  not 
"  passed/' his  certific4ite,  if  bearing  uuirks  high  enough  on  the 
various  subjects  required  bv  the  entrance  stamlard  of  any  given 
institution  will  exempt  hini  li-oru  examimition  ujx>n  those 
subjects.  As  the  examination  is  condticted  iu  the  most 
iniper.sunal  manner  by  provincial  examiners  whose  scholarshij) 
is  ijniversitlly  acknowledged,  and  as  the  course  of  study  and  the 
exaiuimition  papers  themselves,  as  wxdl  as  the  results,  are 
published  in  the  othcial  Jounml  of  the  Edncjition  I>ei»artment,  the 
standards  can  be  nio.st  easily  midei'stood  l>y  all  educational 
ofticer«  who  accept  them  at  their  value. 
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A  Suggestive  Percentage  of  Time  for  CLvss-room  Teaching  in  each 
Subject,  on  the  Supposition  that  there  is  one  Teacher  for  each 
Grade.  When  one  Teacher  has  the  work  of  more  than  one 
Grade,  the  Time  to  each  Subject  in  the  Class-room  must  be 
Lessened. 


Pkbckntage  of  Time  in  each 

GlUl>K. 


Examination  Values  for  Pro- 
vincial Certificates. 


Subjects. 


Eoglish    • 

J^lAthematics    - 

Science  and  Manual  \ 
Art  / 

Geography  A  History  |— 

MnsicCaUsthenics,^  I 
Moral  and  Patri-  V  |SU 


10  4a 


so 


m^sB 


otic  Doties 


m 


vm 


sal  w 


3U 


gchooL 


^.   /  Lang.  100 

*'    I  Oram.  100 

J  Arith.  100 

ta  Aig.  100 

I  Oeom.  100 


«,'  911  I      vn    i    Dr.&c.  leo 
^'  ^V      -"    I    Botany  100 


ID   10 
till  W,  10 


0.  &  H.  100 


Lang.    100 
Gram.   100 


Lit.        100 
Gram.  100 


Arith.   100  P.  Mat.  100 

Alg.       100  Alg.       100 

Geom.  100  Geom.  100 

Dr.&c.  100  PhystoMOO 

Chem.  100  Pliyiica  100 

G.<&e.lOO  G.&H.IOO 


"3    I  Languages,  Latin  and  Greek 
§•   I  Or,  French  and  German- • 


Latin     200 
Greelc   200 


Frnch.  lOU 
Germ.   100 


The  aveiuge  of  the  actual  number  of  minuter  of  the  teavhem 
time  in  the  2,340  school  rooms  of  the  province  of  all  grades, 
absorbed  in  teaching  the  several  subjects  named  each  day  on  an 
average  during  the  year  ended  1807,  was  as  follows,  correct  to 
the  nearest  minute : — 


Englwh  (Spelling,  82 ;  Reading,  66 ;  Gniiiniiar,  Composition,  etc., 22) 

Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  60  ;  Book-keeping,  5)     - 

Science  ami  Art  (Nature  Lessons,  7  ;  Writing,  20  ;  Drawing,  12)  - 

Geography  and  History  (Geography,  20  ;  History,  17)   - 

General    (Calisthenics    and  Drill,   4 ;    Music,  6 ;    Hygiene    and 
Temperance,  9  ;  Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties,  4)  - 

Totiil  minutes,  on  average,  each  day      ...         - 


111  the  high  schools  no  time  is  given  to  some  of  these 
elementarv  subjects,  and  in  many  rural  schools  high  school 
subjects  absorb  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time.  All  this  time  is 
abstracted  from  the  average  which  would  be  found  by  talking  the 
common  school  grades  alone.  And  again,  the  great  majority  of 
the  schools  are  yet  very  far  from  having  an  ideal  teacher  who 
can  distribute  his  time  in  the  most  effective  manner.  It  is 
simply  the  facts  which  are  given  here,  and  they  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  following  measure  of  the  time  absorbed  in 
certain  numbers  of  the  2,84()  school  rooms  above  discussed,  in 
teaching    tlic    followhig   high  school  subjects.     The  number  of 
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school  rooiiis  iiiul  f  ho  average  number  uf  nnmitos  spent  lier  dny 
correct  to  till'  iicjircst  biteger,  nre  given  here: — 

In  200  8uhui>ls  priH-'tic'iil  nifitheinaties  absorb  on  an  average  14 
niinntes  daily:  in  i;i;i5  schools,  Algebra,  15  Tninutes;  in  900 
schools,  Geometry,  13  minutes;  in  H49  schools.  Botany,  etc,  7 
minutes:  in  172  schools,  Physiolo^^^y,  8  mintites ;  in  i>18%chooK 
Physics,  7  minntes:  in  :J44  schools.  Chcmisti^',  12  Toimites;  in 
100  schools,  Litiii,  21  iiunntcs;  in  24  schools,  Greek.  10  ininnteH; 
in  82  schools,  French,  18  minutes,  in  H  schools,  German.  18 
mimites ;  in  77  schools,  Manual  Training,  7  nnnutOK* 

While  the  time  here  has  been  reilucetl  to  a  i/a!h^  standanl,  it 
will  not  of  course  be  iissnmed  that  each  subject  is  taught  every 
day.  Most  subjects  are  ttuight  alteniately  but  three  or  two  days 
in  the  week,  and  some  on  one  day  only;  while  such  a  subject  as 
B*K)k-keepuig  rtiay  be  taken  up  tor  a  month  or  two  only  during 
the  year.  The  reductioii  has  Ijci'U  made  to  the  daily  average  for 
the  pui*j>ose  of  comparison.  There  are  18  comity  academies  and 
pi^rham  as  many  more  high  schools.  It  will  l»e  seen,  therefin-e, 
thtit  tlieit*  are  quite  a  nund)er  of  mixed  common  and  high  schools 
in  the  coimtry,  ie.,  schools  with  a  lew  pupils  doing  more  or  less 
higli  school  work  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  of  the  uiisceUaneous 
school. 

The  numbers  of  pupils  returned  as  stnd\ing  in  cadi  gnide 
during  the  years  18I>7  and  l8flH  are  as  follows  :  — 


iSiiT. 


1«<J8. 


Itratle  IL    - 
Grmlc  II!- 
Graile  IV. 

Gnwle  V.    - 

(iniaovr 
Gnwk'  vri. 

CrailuVni. 


Total  ia  ciu union  hi-IumjI  4;nule**  • 

Uriwle  X.    - 
GnwieXI. 

Grade  XII 

Totul  in  liigli  Mclii>ttl  ^lutlL-  ■ 

Tutiil  in  inibli<'  scIuMit> 


Ut.MU       - — 


iei,L"iy 


iHjie 

18,929 

i:Vi3i> 

iai'j,H 

C2,.'41 

I2,5:i2 

I3,0<)7 

Ki27:» 

IM3ti 

niHjT 

!M!»3 

i),tU5 

ti'.:w>ri 

U,3M 

i.JKM 

ti,s5*) 

_. .  - 

iH.ano 

4,2(>J 

4,5:^a 

l»Uf*ii 

i,8Kr> 

:m 

(51  IS 

12 

MJ^» 

7JliH 

UU.'ia:^ 


The  detailed  (**Hirse  of  stuily  for  fully  graded  schools,  together 
with  contractftl  fonns  for  village  and  rural  schrnils  anil  a 
Hpecimen  time  table  for  a  miscellaneous  school  with  one  tcjicher, 
are  given  in  Ap]>eodix  B.  The  general  principles  governing 
theui  are  indicated  in  the  following  conmients  introdming 
thetu : — 

L  The  public  nchool  course  of  study  may  be  •-  d  under  Fu*»Iic  }>**]« 

its  sub-divtsionb  of  the  common  and  high  mh  They  ^l*!!!u^  *^ 

turniHu  a  Inisis  for  the  cmssincation  ut  pupiU  wv  Vvi\\v\v«sa 
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for  the  examination  of  schools  by  the  inspectors,  while  thev  also 
secure  a  definite  co-ordination  of  all  the  work  attempted  m  the 
public  schools  of  all  grades,  thus  fostering  the  harmonious  inter- 
action of  all  the  educational  forces  of  tne  province. 

2.  These  courses  are  to  be  followed  in  all  schools,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  (1)  the  order  of  succession  of  the  subjects, 
and  (2)  the  simultaneity  of  their  study.  The  fiilness  of  detail 
with  which  they  can  be  carrried  out  in  each  school  must  depend 
upon  local  conditions,  such  as  the  size  of  the  school,  the  number 
ot  grades  assigned  to  the  teacher,  etc.  As  suggestive  to  teachers 
with  little  experience,  contracted  forms  of  the  detailed  common 
school  course  for  miscellaneous  and  partially  graded  schook  arc 
appended. 

3.  The  public  school  course  of  study  is  the*  result  of  the  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  representative  leading  teachers  of  the 
province,  under  the  suggestion  of  the  experiments  of  other 
countries,  and  the  criticism  of  our  own  teachers  in  provincial 
conventions  assembled  for  many  years  in  succession.  A  system 
developed  in  such  a  manner  must  necessarily  in  some  points  be 
a  compromise,  and  presumably  therefore  at  least  a  little  behind 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  few  most  advanced  teachers. 
But  it  is  also  very  hkely  to  be  a  better  guide  than  the  practice 
of  a  majority  without  any  mutual  consultation  for  improvement. 
The  successive  progression  of  studies  is  mtended  to  be  adapted 
to  the  order  of  aevelopment  of  the  powers  of  the  child's  mind, 
while  their  simultaneous  progression  is  designed  to  prevent 
monotony  and  one-sidedness,  and  to  produce  a  harmonious  and 
healthy  develonment  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers 
of  the  pupil.  The  apparent  multiplicity  of  tho  subjects  is  due 
to  their  sub-division  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  leading 
foiitures  of  the  main  subjects  which  might  otherwise  be 
overlooked  by  inexperienced  tciichers.  The  courses  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  adapted  to  the  average  pupil  under  a  tejicher 
of  average  skill.  The  teucher  is,  howevei',  ciiutioned  to  Uike 
special  care  that  pupils  prematurely  promoted  or  in  feeble  hjealth 
should  not  run  any  risk  of  "  over  pressure "  in  attempting  to 
follow  the  average  class  work. 

Changes  in  these  courses  of  study  must  always  be  expcctcil 
from  year  to  year,  but  to  a  very  small  extent  it  is  hoped,  except 
in  the  prescription  of  certain  texts  in  the  high  school  course. 
These  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  organ  of  the 
Department,  tlie  Journal  of  Education,  published  in  April 
and  October  of  each  year. 

ext  BiM)ks.  In  performing  the  duty  of  selecting  and  prescribing  text 
l)ooks  for  the  public  scliools,  the  Council  of  rublic  Jnstruc- 
tion  1ms  availed  itself  as  fully  as  possible  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  work 
of  education.  The  sole  aim  of  recent  modifications  has  been  to 
secure,  at  reasonable  cost,  a  series  of  texts  adapted  foi*  use  in 
schools.  Change  in  authorized  books  is  in  itself  a  verj-  unde- 
sirable thing. 
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The  prescribing  of  new  books  is  one  of  such  importance  lo 
the  country  that  the  most  extraordinary  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  ultimate  advantages  of  a  change  will  more 
than  compensate  the  people  for  the  temporary  loss  or  annoyance 
always  involved  in  making  a  change.  But  change  there  must 
be.  It  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  growth ;  and  we  ought 
under  such  circumstances  to  be  always  prepared  for  it. 

Inspectors  and  teachers  are  reminded — 

1.  That  the  course  of  study  for  common  schools  encourages 
an  economical  expenditure  for  text-books  by  providing;  a  system 
of  oral  mstruction  for  junior  classes.  Too  many  teacners  try  to 
satisfy  themselves  in  respect  to  their  more  youthful  pupils  by 
placing  in  their  hands  text-books  not  needed  in  any  case,  and 
worse  than  useless  when  unaccompanied  by  proper  oral  exposi- 
tion. A  text-book  should  not  be  required  for  a  child  until  he 
is  prepjired  to  use  it  intelligently. 

2.  That  the  re^ilation  wnich  makes  it  illegal  and  improper 
for  a  teacher  to  mtroduce  unauthorised  texts,  by  no  means 
hinders  him  from  giving  his  pupils  the  benefit  of  other  treatises 
to  whose  explanations  he  may  attach  importance.  The  progres- 
sive .  teacher  will  always  have  such  aids  within  reach,  ana  will  so 
use  them  as  to  impart  variety  and  interest  to  his  instructions. 

The  subjects  named  on  the  course  of  study  are  either"  impera-  Ojitional 
tive  *'  or  "  optional."  The  optional  need  not  be  provided  for  by  ^»*>jectfi 
the  Boards  of  Trustees  if  they  so  determine,  anci  if  provision  is 
made  for  them  the  pupil  is  not  compelled  to  tiike  the  subject. 
The  impemtive  subjects  must  be  nrovided  for  in  every  school 
according  to  its  grade,  and  as  a  rule  all  pupils  are  required  to 
take  them  in  their  regular  course. 

In  the  high  schools,  for  instance,  all  foreign  languages  are 
optional.  But  all  the  more  clever  students  are  encouraged  to 
take  one  or  two  if  not  more  of  these,  the  points  made  enhancing 
their  standing  in  the  obtaining  of  "  pass '  certificates. 

In  the  common  schools  "  manual  traininjij"  is  optional,  as  it  J^I*"*^^'^^ 
also  is  in  the  high  school.  Needle-work  tor  the  girls  is  very  ^™"""fi 
common  in  the  more  progressive  portions  of  the  country.  Anil 
in  the  city  of  Halifax  a  course  in  cookery  is  provided  for  the 
girls  of  grades  VII.  and  VIII.  A  course  in  woodwork  is  also 
provided  for  the  boys  of  grade  VIII.  and  the  high  schools  in 
Halifax.  In  a  few  of  the  other  towns  beginnings  have  been 
made  in  the  same  direction,  iron  work  being  provided  for  in  a 
private  school  at  Wolfville  in  addition  to  woodwork.  Boards  of 
trustees  are  encouraged  to  develop  such  extensions  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  in  the  lai-ger  towns  more  especially  ;  and 
all  teachers  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  woodwork  in  the 
Provincial  Normal  School.  Practical  work  in  chemistry  and 
physics  are  insisted  upon  in  all  schools,  and  students  are  stimu- 
lated to  make  as  mucn  of  their  own  apparatus  as  may  be  possible 
in  any  given  locality. 

Although  religion  is  not  even  mentioned  as  an  optional  sub-  Religion, 
ject,  it  wul  have  been  noticed  that  instruction  in  moral  and 
patriotic  duties  is  imperative  in  every  school  either  in  wf 
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unler  or  in  «.'«jniiection  with  histoiy  and  incidents  in  tbo  daily 
school  life,  iiud  annivei^saiy  days.  It  is  nho  the  duty  of  the 
tenoher  *'to  inculeute  by  prei-epl  and  oxmnplr  i-espect  for 
reUjT^ion  and  t^hristran  niondity/  Bni  Regidiition  L  of 
ihe  Council  *>f  Publit*  Instruction  (see  Appendix  A.)>  acknow- 
ledges the  existence  of  old  customs  in  connection  with  many 
of  the  schools  with  wliich  it  docs  not  mean  to  interturo 
beyond  the  protection  of  persons  wbo  object  in  writing  to 
"ffcvotional  exercises/'  from  licing  compelled  to  take  part  in 
them  or  be  presetit  at  them.  In  other  words,  the  regulation 
allows  ** devotional  exercises"  to  be  condueteil  in  any  school 
so  long  as  no  "  parent  or  <aiardian  '*  ohje<.tts  thereto  *'  in  vmtin^/' 
]f  the  objection  l>e  mack\  the  exercises  inay  be  held  within 
regular  scb<*ol  hmirs  if  so  niuditiedas  to  give  no  offence  to  anyone. 
Hut  if  no  such  mttditiration  can  be  made,  the  exercise  niav  be 
lieltl  immediatelv  Ijefore  the  opening  of  the  secular  work  o{  the 
school  or  after  its  close.  Tlie  trustees  are  assumed  to  under- 
stand the  local  conditions  ot  their  section,  and  have,  therefore. 
Very  large  powers  for  regulating  such  exercises  wliere  people 
desire  to  have  tbcin  in  the  public  schooU)Ut  limited  tirst  by  the 
])rovision  that  no  one  shall  be  <*ompclled  tu  l>e  present  at  devo- 
tional exercises  fonnally  oljjected  to,  and  second  by  ihe  eondi* 
tion  that  they  shall  not  cneroach  excessively  on  the  regular  and 
imix^ralivc  work  of  the  school. 

The  trustees  of  jaiblic  schools  may  i^nt  the  schoolro(»ms  nf 
denoniinati(mal  schools,  appt>int  teachers  nominated  by  the 
owners  of  such  rooms,  pn in* led  lljat  the  teachers  hold  provincial 
Ucences  to  teach,  and  otherwise  control  the  school  in  strict 
accordiinee  with  the  law.  Such  schools  having  the  re^ilarly 
li<"cnsed  teachers,  the  regularly  prescribed  school  books,  tho 
public  school  register  tu  keep,  the  same  form  of  return  to  make 
<nit  and  fittest,  tlie  siime  ins|XH_'tors  ns  the  other  schools,  are  ui 
every  respect  pul>lic  schools,  and  are  therefoi"e  as  eligible  for  the 
public  grants  as  if  the  buildings  were  elected  by  the  hoard  of 
trustees  itself.  When  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  proper 
grading,  the  Comicil  of  Public  Iustru<rtion  pernuts  trustees  in 
some  cases  to  providt*  separate  rooms  for  boys  and  girls^ 
altbougii  coeduciitioti  is  not  onlv  ttie  rule  in  rural  sections  but 
m  the  academies  and  tlie  other  high  schools. 

In  the  (.'ity  of  Halifax  the  Uoman  t'atholic  utembers  of  the 
Bfvard  of  8(iliool  ( 'omniissioners  are  aecust^meil  to  nominate 
teachers  to  the  schtjols  belt^nging  originally  to  the  ecclesiastical  1 
corporation,  although  the  appoint mcnts  are  always  made  bv  the 
full  Board. 

In  a  few  ot  the  towns  a  small  pruportion  of  the  children  wen* 
withdrawn  from  the  jMiblic  schools  to  form  <*onvent  schools.  In 
most  of  these  at  date,  the  parties  responsible  for  this  schism, 
acted  with  so  much  tact  as  eventually  to  see  eleetcxl  to  the  iown 
councils  and  school  boards  in  their  localities  those  who  affiliated 
the  *'  separate  schools  "  as  above  indicated  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  st>ction.  The  fact  that  such  scliools  thus  wui  recognition 
from   the    local    cfbic*ttiunal  aulliorities   in   whose  htrti«»n    they 
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onginate,  is  a  very  high  preininm  on  their  peacehil  ovohitioiL  ^H 

For  the  trustees  are  as  free  to  ehnnge  their  poht'V  when  the^y  ^H 

consider  it  advantugeoiis  to  the  section,  as  they  were  formerly  to  ^H 

make  their  polity.     The  fact  that  a  school  also  performs  other  ^H 

functions  useful  to  all  or  a  portion  of  a  community  does  nol  ^M 

dismialitS^  it  under  these  circumstances  fi'om  jiartieipation  in  the  ^H 

pnhlir  grunts,  if  it   is  in  every  respect  a  puhhr  srh<>ol  under  the  ^H 

r<jntrtil  of  the  le^^al  trustees  of  the  section.     This  explains  why  tlie  ^H 

Iw'o  Kuman  CathoHi*  ( 'olleges  of  tht^  l*rovinee,  St,  I'runcis  Xavier  ^H 

(English)  and  Sainte  Aime  (French),  and  most  of  the  convents  ^H 

are    affiliated    with    the   publico    school    system,      Tn    fact,    no  ^H 

con^esponding  institntions  of  any  other  of  the  religious  denonn-  ^H 

nations  are  thus  ftttiHat(*d.  aUhougli  tlic  law  leaves  it  «>i  o]ieu  to  ^H 

the  one  as  to  the  otlier.  ^H 

Although    thr    K<nuan    Cjitholi*'    dentnuinution    is    thus    the  ^H 

only   onv  lo    di^!Vcli>]>    athliatiovi    of   this    kind    svitli   tlie  puhlic  ^H 

sijhools,    it    must     be    remembered    that    the    law    makes    no  ^| 

ron<?esHion  in  favour  of  one  denomination  !Hore  than  another.  ^H 

For    any    other     hotly.    philosophi<-    coterie    or    busiiiess    c^or-  ^H 

poration     has    the    saiiio    privilege    of    imiiressing    and     <:on-  ^H 

vincing  the    local   school  authorities.     Neither  the  statutes  nor  ^H 

the  regulations,  nor  the  statistiml  forms  contain  a  single  refercnc'  ^M 

to  any  religious  sect  or  feature,  excepting  that  injunction  of  the  ^H 

statutes  recpiiring  the  teacher  to  inculcate  by  jirec'cpt  and  exiuni)le  ^H 

a  rrspect  for  rehgiou  and  Christinn   mondity.      1  he  mond    and  ^H 

patriotic   training,   with  praetii-al  and  olijiTiive  methods  in  dc-  ^H 

veloping  good  character  in  the  st-hool  children,  coud lined  witli  ^H 

such  dogmatic  instruction  as  may  be  |;iven  under  the  tlirection  ^H 

of  the  clergy  and  others  specially  qualihed  in  comiection  with  the  ^H 

several  church  organis^itions,  appear  to  prt)duce  at  least  as  good  ^H 

results  as  the  formal  teaching  nt  religion  in  the  schools  of  many  ^H 

other  comitries.  \ 

A    provincial    syllabus    for   third,  second,  first,  and    county  Liceuj^tuj;     J 
academy  heiid  master  s  classes  of  licence  was  one  of  the  features  *""*•*  t1'*'"*^1 
of  the  Act  of  18t)4     At  first  the  examimitions  were  held  by  the  Xeachflr^* 
ditierent  boards  of  exiiminers  appointed  by  tlic  various  Ijoards  of 

district  sehool   commissioners,   then  in   ISO?   l)v  one  provincial  1 

board.     In  lHlt:j  this  examination  was  changed  into  the  provincial  J 

Ingh  school  examination,;*  certificate  of  which  is  the  basis  <.d  tb  ^M 

scholarship  of  the  canditlate  for  licence.     To  this  (pialifi coition  ^H 

he  must  add  tliatof  professional  qualitication,  which  may  be  of  ^H 

the  normal  order  or  minimum    order     The  first  is  gi'ailuation  ^H 

from  the  normal  school  of  the  rank  correspoutling  to  the  grsulc  of  ^H 

scholarshi|>,  which,  with  evidence   of  the    prescnnbed    age   and  ^H 

character,  will  entitle  the  candidate  to  receive  the  class  of  hcence  ^H 

con'espon<ling  to  the  gi'ade  of  his  high  school  certiticjite.      The  ^H 

miniminn  professional  c^uahtieation  examination  is  the  continua-  ^H 

tion  of  the  old  professional  papers    of  the  origmal   *'  te^chem'  ^H 

examination  "  on  ''  tenehing  "  and  "  sch<wl  management,"  to  wbich  ^H 

have  been  added  *'  hygiene  and  temj)erance."   This  ALRQ    (uiiui-  ^H 

mum   prijfessional   quabticntion)  examination  d'        not  require  ^H 

jill<^ndntif'(    ;4l    Hh'    Mnrnial    schoolt    and    ev                     *l^c   h*^in^  ^^M 
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corre- 
spumlini^  ^n\*itip  of  scbolarsliip,  GmduHtion  from  the  nornnil 
school  will  t'ltuhlu  a  candidalt*  to  advani^o  one  degree  bevoncl  the 
Heencc  heltl  on  unlerin^  if  his  work  is  upprovecl.  The  adTancin*^ 
of  his  ^enend  seliolarship  hy  attendance  at  a  hi^h  sehool  ft>r  a 
year  might  eiiidio  hini  to  make  the  same  advance  without 
attending  the  normal  sehooh  while  it  wonld  be  ako  advancing 
him  towards  some  of  the  other  professions  for  which,  in  this 
provinr'e,  that  of  teaching  is  .still  too  often  a  stepping  stone.  But 
the  present  law  takes  away  to  some  extent  the  actual  diserimi- 
nation  against  the  normal  school  up  to  the  year  1H!)3.  Since 
that  date  the  numterot  normal  sehoul  traineil  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  out  of  ttie  2,500  of  all  combined  has  risen  from  400 
to  HO(K  In  iHi)H  there  were  30  per  cent,  of  trained  teachers  to  70 
per  <'ent.  of  untrained.  exaniination'Selected  teachers.  But  the 
Cornicil  of  Pulilir;  instruction.tho  Government,  caimot  yet  venture 
to  make  normal  schfjol  training  compulsory  on  all,  for  tlie  teach- 
ing profession  has  for  so  long  been  recognised  as  thegeneral  avenue 
into  the  le^med  professions.  The  regulations  tmder  which  the 
licences  are  granted  are  given  in  Appendix  F, 

These  nTi^  determmed  hy  the  boarils  of  trustees  or  conmns- 
sionei*s  of  each  school  section,  who  advertise  for  and  eng^tgo 
their  own  teachers.  Such  teachers  nuist  liokl  a  licence  of  some 
class,  and  the  provincial  grant  jiayable  to  each  (liferent  class  is 
kno\ni  to  the  trustees,  who  as  a  rule  rind  it  to  their  advantJige 
to  olitain  a  teacher  of  as  bigli  a  class  as  possible,  not  onlv  on 
at^count  of  the  more  advanced  scholarship  alone,  but  on  account 
of  the  larger  grant  paid  to  hiui.  Without  a  hcence  the  teacher 
W(»uld  bo  simply  a  private  teai'her.  and  the  schmd  a  private 
scho(>l  unrecognised  by  the  Education  department.  Of  such 
elementary  schouls  there  are  now  scarcely  one  (lazen  in  the 
wliole  province,  and  sucli  as  are  to  be  found  are  small  and  exist 
for  souie  special  reason. 

Sixtv  years  ago,  on  the  22ud  of  ilarch.  IHHH,  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of  Assemldy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Parliament.  It  expresses  itself  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  uuifonn  provincial  system  of  education,  and  ot  compulsory 
asscssuient.  The  following  tw^i  paragraphs  are  quoted  to  throw  a 
light  on  the  state  of  public  e^lueationand  sentiuient  at  that  time. 

"  With  these  views  the  rommittee  decided  to  state  the  ditb- 
eidtie^^  which  presseil  upon  them  frankly  to  the  House,  leaving 
iti  to  a  majority  to  decide  either  for  or  against  assessment  for  the 
ensuing  vear/  If  they  decided  in  favour,  then,  talking  onr 
poimlatio'n  at  iHO,t)00,'  and  assuming  that  the  chiklren  of  a 
school-t,r<iiug  age,  either  between  tive  and  twelve,  or  seven  and 
fourteen,  amount  to  26,000.  we  would  require  HHi^  teachers  to 
edut*/ite  the  whole.  To  sustain  these  would  require  a  very  large 
sum,  ami  deducting  the  amount  now  paid  from  the  provinefal 
fuud,  and  all  that  is  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  support  of 
conmion  schools,  the  auionnt  to  he  raised  W(add  be  so  consider- 
able that  |»ublic  iminioji  sliouhl  be  fully  preimred  for  it.s 
imposition  lietbre  sucli  a  law  was  passed." 

"^Should  it  be  dctermiued  to  coirtinue  the  ]iresent  law,  the 
Cowiiiittve  rocorniuend  that  an  add\lum  kA  £\V^  \\e  vuUU^tto  the 
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amount  now  p;rante(l  under  it ;  that  a  new  and  a  more  equiUible 
distribution  of  the  whole  sum  l)e  made,  and  that  such  improve- 
ments be  carried  out  in  the  details  as  will  make  it  more 
efficient.  Among  these  the  C'onunittee  reconunend  the  intro- 
duction of  itinerating  schoolmasters  in  scattered  settlements ; 
and  ihf*  (idmitisUm  of  frvtale  tearher»,  who  arc  often  tlw  moHt 
V(diud)k'  th(d  can  hf  ohfttined,  fo  nonie  paiiicjpafion  In  the 
bfuit'fil^  of  ihe  Itfjr" 

Tlie  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  rapid  increase  of 
female  teachers  from  the  year  1864  to  1898  : — 
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the  Legislature.     In  fact,  no  plan  has  had  sufficient  backing  to 
bring  it  before  the  Legislature. 

ttendance.       Over  98  per  cent,  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  education  of 
the  province  is  conducted  under  the  Public  School  Laws,  per- 
haps 99  per  cent.,  as  a  lai^e  portion  of  those  enrolled  in  private 
schools  are  studying  special  subjects,  such  as  commercial  or  art 
mall  branches.     The  101,208  enrolled  during  the  yciir  1897-8  made  an 

Ibicauion  "  iiverage  daily  attendance  for  the  full  year  of  only  57,771.      The 
rivate.         number  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  who  were  reported 
as  not  having  attendecl  school  at  all  during  the  vear  189o-7  was 
6,102. 

)iiipul8ory  A  general  compulsory  attendance  law  is  in  existence  requiring 
ttendance.  every  school  section  in  the  province  to  vote  yea  or  nay 
on  the  adoption  of  the  law  at  every  annual  meeting,  until  it  is 
once  adopted,  when  jt  remains  permanently  in  force.  The 
trustees  are  then  able  to  notify  this  fact  to  all  parents  and  guardians 
whose  children  between  the  ages  of  S3ven  and  twelve  are  not 
likely  to  make  the  reguired  mmimum  attendance  of  120  days  in 
the  year.  At  the  end  oi  the  year  a  fine  of  two  dollars  can  be  imposed 
on  the  parent  or  guardian  for  each  child  absent  the  whole  year, 
and  pro  ix(ta  in  the  case  of  each  who  has  not  made  an  attendance 
of  120  days.  Exemptions  are  allowed  if  education  is  being  given 
otherwise  or  elsewhere,  and  for  other  special  reasons.  But, 
although  many  sections  have  adopted  the  law,  the  trustees  are 
veiy  averse  to  the  execution  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that  after  several 
years'  experience  of  the  law  it  is  found  to  be  practically  inopera- 
tive in  rural  sections.  A  modification  of  the  general  laAv  called 
the  "  Town's  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  "  is  being  administered 
with  good  efi:ect  at  times  in  the  city  of  Halifax  and  a  few  of  the 
towns,  the  thoroughness  of  the  administration  depending  on  the 
administrators  for  the  time  being. 

\<rh  School  "^^^  public  school  course  of  study  is  very  definitely  organised, 
I}wse9^carr>'  ha  vino;  eight  (annual)  grades  in  the  "common"  school  (where 
rward         possible,  with  a  preliminary  year  of  Kindergarten  for  pupils 

J^^      under  five  years  of  age)  and  four  grades  in  the  "  hisfh"  school, 

making  altogether  a  twelve  year  course,  free  to  all  avTio  are  able 
and  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  same.  In  the  high  school 
grades  ancient  and  modem  languages  are  optional  subjects  to 
the  student ;  while  dm  wing,  book-keeping,  geography,  and  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences  are  imperative  up  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  year.  The  completion  of  the  work  of  each  year  of 
the  high  school  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  demonstrated 
by  the  annual  terminal  provincial  examinations  is  recognised  by 
the  award  of  a  certific^ite  containing  on  its  margin  the  percen- 
tage marks  given  by  the  board  of  provincial  examiners  on  each 
subject;  thus,  even  should  the  (-ertificate  be  not  a  "  pass  ''  from 
one  grade  to  another,  it  may  still  serve  the  purpose  ot  exempting 
the  holder  from  the  passing  of  the  examination  upon  particular 
subjects  in  the  matriculation  of  students  into  the  various 
colleges,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  high  school  system  is  a  sort  of 
provincial  university,   under   which  all    the   high  schools  an<l 
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acaderaios  aro  fedeiiUed  All  this  luis  already  l>non  ]>oinlHl  out 
in  more  detail 

Every  "common''  school  m  the  euimtry  as  well  as  in  the 
to^\TlN  is  allowed  U}  carry  on  high  scliool  classes  to  any  extent 
conipatihle  with  the  interests  of  the  community  in  the  judgirient 
of  the  trustees.  All  such  classes  are  as  free  as  those  of  the  most 
elementary  deptiitmentv  Trustees  can  also  upeji  '*  Kveninji[ 
Schools  '*  under  the  same  conditions  as  day  schools,  each  two 
and  a  half  hours  session  counting  as  half  a  day  of  *' day  school  ' 
in  the  drawing  of  ptiblic  grants. 

There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  any  special  arrangements 
for  **  Continuation  Schools;'  for  where  there  is  population  sutK- 
eient  the  whole  range  of  clemeutarv'  and  seeoadivry  grades  is 
open  fi'ee  to  those  who  have  the  scholarship  qualiii cations  to 
enter  the  grade  desired. 


HI.    TECHNir'AL,  CoMMERt'JAU  AM)    AtUlirULTURAL    InSTRI^CTIOX, 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  gnnving  impression  that  f.-Tu  the 
the  courses  of  slurlv  were  tending:  to  stimulate  the  vonth  of  the  JI'7'A'"^ 
emmtry  uiore  pro]iortn>nately  to  the  hterary  and  learneri  protcs-  sdicwls. 
sions,  in  which  only  some  (),000  out  of  H>0;000  are  employed^ 
than  towards  the  inrhistrial  occupations  in  which  the  masses  are 
engaged.  As  the  sentiments  deteiTuining  the  occupations  of  the 
future  citizens  are  generally  called  into  existence  during  the 
periiwl  of  common  school  life,  it  was  deemed  advisahle  to  so 
modify  the  old  literary  courses  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the 
high  school  as  to  develop  pari  pamn  industrial  LUid  patriotic 
sentiments  and  the  sense  ot  the  dignity  and  pleasure  of  intelli- 
gent and  skilled  laljour.  This  is  now  attempted  to  be  done  by 
"nature  study,"  etc,,  the  accurate  observation  and  correlation  of 
all  the  common  phenomena,  natural  and  artificial,  in  each 
locality,  le^iding  ui>  to  the  character  and  functions  of  our  national 
institutions  and  trie  glorious  inheritance  ot  our  best  traditions. 

Since  1893  the  Provincial  Normal  School  (amuial  cost  ?9,17.5) 
admits  as  candidates  for  the  professional  qualitication  of  teacher^s 
only  such  as  have  already  passed  the  rcipiired  standard  of 
scholarship  at  the  provincial  nigh  school  examinations.  Peda- 
gogy, the  practice  and  theory  of  erUication,  etc.,  as  in  normal 
schools  generally,  are  important  subjects  in  this  institiiti<m,  in 
addition  to  the  general  polishing  of  work  alrtyidy  more  or  less 
completed  in  the  high  school,  antl "  practice"  teaching  in  the  Model 
schools,  special  stress  is  now  laid  upoti  the  further  devek^pment, 
of  the  practice  and  Umching  of  modelling  n\  clay,  freehand  ami 
mathematical  drawing,  woodwork  and  the  use  of  tools  generally, 
practiail  demonstrations  in  physics,  chemistiy,  l*M>tany,  geologj*, 
entomolog)'  and  general  Ijiology.  in  agi'icuUtirc,  horticulture, 
dairj^ing,  etc.  Manual  sultjects,  such  as  cookery,  can  be 
introduced  into  anv  school  at  tlie  optioti  of  the  boards  of  trustees 
of  the  school  section.  The  Provincial  Normal  Srhool  at  Tniro 
is  affiliated  to  the  provincial  School  of  Agi-iculture  about  a 
mile  distant,  and  all  can<lidates  ibr  a  di^lowm  svit^  \<ii<jjL\\t<^^ 
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lake  one  or  more  Kiibjoets  Aceordin^^  t(>  tVio  rl/iss  in  which  they 
have  entei-etl,  si>  thai  they  may  ho  pFeparo<l  to  give  siiccessfiil 
ohjci^t  lessons  udapted  to  the  imhistnes  of  the  si-hool  seel ioas  in 
which  they  may  some  time  be  engaged.  The  teacher  is  exi)ected 
to  1m3  able  to  develop  in  pupils,  from  the  lowest  grade 
upwards,  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  the  study  of  all 
common  phenomena  and  objects,  with  the  action  and  inter-action 
of  hiw  natural,  social,  and  civil,  so  far  as  exemplified  in  the  loc-txl 
environment.  This  habit,  it  is  hoped,  may  inaKe  the  work  of  the 
common  schools  more  valuable  as  a  general  foundation  for  all 
professional  and  even  literary  careers,  as  well  as  for  the  varied 
and  increasingly  complex  mdustrial  conditions  of  om*  times, 
Willie  an  interest  and  an  intelligent  pleasure  may  in  many  cases 
be  thus  created  in  occupations  otherwise  uninviting  or  repellent^ 
the  scientific  principles  conditioning  their  most  successful 
exploitation  are  simultjineuusly  revealed.  These  object  lessons 
of  the  common  school  are  carncil  i>n  in  a  more  specialized  form 
in  the  several  gmdes  of  the  Iiigh  school 

Affiliated  to  the  pul)!ic  school  system  or  othen\^ise  aided  by 
public  gTaut.s  are  the  following  institutions  of  secomlary  rank 
which  tlo  work  in  jjeiioral  techniciU  educatiom 

1.  The  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Truro  was  established  as  at  present  in  1893.  The 
attendance  in  189.S  was  152  There  is  also  a  manual  r raining 
depariuieni  tn  w^Midwork,  imencd  in  Halifax  in  1891,  free  tn 
selected  cljisses  from  tlic  bigliest  i^radc  of  the  common  schools 
and  the  lower  grades  of  the  liigb  schools.  In  Wolfville,  esta- 
blishe<l  shortly  after  this  Halifax  school,  there  is  the  best 
ecp lipped  sc^iool  of  tlie  kind  in  the  province,  including  in  its 
course  ironwork  tus  well  as  woodwork.  It  can  be  utilise<l  bv  the 
public  schools  of  the  town  and  \\y  Acadia  ( 'oUege  in  its  vicinity, 
but  it  receives  thj  provincial  or  civic  gmnt,  Jind  is  snpport*:^!  by 
tees  in  addition  to  tho  original  private  foundation  liequeatlied  to 
the  trustees. 

2.  The  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture  at  Truro,  established 
in  18S5,  has  nmv  twi>  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  mansrger  tvf 
the  farm.  The  attendance  in  iSilT  was  70  fur  full  and  special 
courses,  liesides  the  152  students  taking  the  normal  school 
special  courses.  The  school  has  L-onvetuences  for  tlie  [vracticai 
study,  free,  nf  all  hrancbes  of  agricubure,  hcuticnltnrc,  and 
dairying.  Tb**  scboul  buildin^'^  [)J'o|mt  is  HttctI  uy  with  tpiali- 
tative  and  miantitative  chL-mirid  lid*uratorics.  a  dissecting  room 
biological  laooratory  and  apparatus,  \v\ih  a  general  and  technical 
library. 

[Tndcr  the  annual  iitspection  of  the  priiuipal  (*f  the  school 
there  are  eight  local  agricultural  schools  in  the  charge  of 
graduates  who  also  conduct,  in  affiliation  with  the  agricultural 
work,  the  ordinary  public  school  of  the  section 

11  The  Provincial  School  of  llorliculturc  at  Wolfville*  was 
establishe<l  in  ]Hii*^,  by  the  Fruit -(J  rowers'  Association,  with  the 
aid  of  fill  amiiial  grant  of  $2,000  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment.    The  enrolment  in  1898  was  sixty-one. 
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4.  Tlio  Milling  Schools  were  t:\slahlislutl  within  the  hist  fonr 
fH*  Hvf  y«*ars,  liny  jt re  i-arricd  on  rnickT  tlie  dirci-tiun  of  the 
Uispector  of  Mines.  Hy  the  Mines  Regulation  Aet,  all  managers, 
imclergronnd  managem,  and  ovornien  are  required  to  hold  eerti- 
ficates  of  (*onineteney  gained  by  examination.  These  examina- 
tions are  eonaneted  in  writing  l*y  a  Board  representing  equally 
the  mining  profession,  the  emi>fnyers,  and  tlie  employees.  In* 
Htruetors  are  appointed  ul  the  prineinal  mining  eentres.  and  are 
eharged  with  llie  j)re}mruti.>n  uf  eandidates  lor  tlie  examination. 
The  courees  extend  over  the  winter  months,  and  the  instruetorsj 
are  paid  aceording  to  results.  The  enndidates  for  eertiticates  as 
managers  have  no  sper-ial  instructoi-s,  they  lieing  usnallv  njcn 
alreauv  liolding  underground  managers'  eertiflmtes,  and  having 
at  their  (hsposal  one  or  more  instruetors  c  aj»ahle  of  imfiiirting 
the  additional  infmination  distinguishing  managers  from  the 
lower  grades,  A  large  numlier  of  men  have  suecessfullv  passed 
those  examinations,  and  now  fill  the  positions  of  trust  aljoiit  our 
coal  mines.  In  1H07  f*jrty  eeriitieates  were  issued  to  managei*s, 
underground  managers,  and  overmen.  A  similar  systeui  of 
examination  and  instnietion  is  nursued  in  the  ease' of  men 
employe*!  nlKjut  maeliinery  usea  for  raising  antl  lowering 
persous  in  inines.  There  are  three  eksse.s  of  these  eeitilieates, 
and  altogetlier  there  were  twelve  gmnted  during  1HI)7. 

o.  The  Vietoria  Sehool  of  Art  nnd  Design  was  esUiblished  in 
Halitax  in  the  year  1887,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vietoria.  Ft  is 
subsidized  annually  by  grants  from  the  Province  and  the  City. 
There  is  a  start' of  four  instructors,  and  the  aitendanee  of  studentJ^ 
for  1897  was  elissitied  as  follows: — Freehand  and  Objeet 
Drawing,  31  ;  Painting  and  Life  class,  23;  Senior  Mechanics,  10  ; 
Junior  Meclianies,  2*1  \  Architecture,  12;  Cluldreus  class,  (i; 
l*enf  and  Dumb,  22.  Total  127,  It  must  be  remcmberecl  in 
noting  the  nmrdxr  of  students  in  tliis  institution  that  many  of 
the  subjects  taught  here  are  also  taught  in  their  clementaiT 
.stages  in  the  pubne  schools  and  in  the  ladies  collies  and  con- 
vents. As  more  progress  is  made  the  chamcter  of  this  institution 
will  fuither  improve,  confining  its  attrution  lo  the  higher  ;nt  aufl 
design  education — whi<'h  it  ah'eatlv  su<*cessfullv  atVects. 

(i.  A  school  f^f  conkei'v  has  Wun  Hpen<*(l  in  the  City  oi 
Halifax  as  jiart  of  ilie  pimlic  schfujl  system.  The  members  of 
the  IrK^al  branch  of  the  Women's  Nnlional  rouneil  verj* 
materially  assistcil  m  creating  a  sentiment  in  iavemr  of  the  fidler 
developmt'ut  of  the  i^rimiples  underlying  the  domestic  scirnces 
in  the  public  schools,  llie  Sch<H>!  of  t*ookery  was  openetl  bv 
them  under  I  la-  ap]^roval  of  ihi*  Kducation  l*e|)jirtmt'Ui  Kn't'orc! 
the  City  B*mrd  of  School  Coumu'ssioners  was  ready  toiuakuit  nu 
integral  part  of  their  seh*>ol  system.  It  is  now  wholly  supported 
and  managcft  by  the  Board,  -nid  is  i>pen  free  as  an  alternative 
course  in  manual  training  for  pupils  ot  Gm*le  '\'I1I, 

Tliere  are  three  ladies'  colleges  and  two  conventual  colleges 
which  give  attention  to  the  development,  of  art  and  some  of  the 
practical  applications  of  science  to  the  domestic  and  technical 
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arts,  IIht**  an:  lwi>  small  na\^j^^ation  schools,  hut  the  raathe- 
uialical  priniijilus  of  navigation  are  imperative  on  all  public 
srliool  eanditlaies  for  tlie  Grade  XI.  '  pass/'  There  are  at  least 
two  institutions  whi^-h  give  special  attention  to  commercial 
sulyects,  hut  in  the  Grades  IX,  and  X.  of  the  pulilic  schools  the 
principles  ofhook-keepinghy  single  and  douhle  entry  respectively 
are  imixaTitive.  The  business  t'ollet^e  at  Truro  reported  87 
<liilerent  students  dnriny  1897,  and  the  Commercial  College  at 
Halifax  as  many  as  H(>L  Mueli  ot  the  v\ork  of  these  institutions 
is  more  or  less  elementary,  so  that  their  st^itistics  should  not 
be  taken  to  mean  so  uuu'h  pure  secondary  education.  They  will 
be  found  summed  up  in  Tanle  B,  at  the  end  of  Section  L  oi  this 
report. 

As  t:an  he  inferred  from  Table  A.  (Section  L  of  this  report) 
the  University  of  Dalbousie  pro\ades  for  a  very  considerable  range 
of  leehnical  instnietioiL  The  other  colleges  incidentally  or 
directly  ineludo  m  their  tiirrieula  subjects  of  teeJmical  valua 
it  nuist  he  roniemhered  here  that  Nova  Scotia  is  not  dependent 
on  its  owti  institutions  for  the  various  teclmical  avocations 
followed  in  the  provinee:  and  the  large  number  of  those  who  go 
abroad  for  such  instruction  contriljutes  very  materially  to  tue 
deliberate  development  nf  ihe  institutions  at  Iionie. 
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rV.  Public  Reformatories,  Industrial  or  Parental  Schools. 

Public  reformat/ories,  industrial  or  parental  schools  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  complete  a  compulsory  system  satistactorily. 
In  the  city  of  Halifax  there  ai"e  two  quasi  puhlie  industrial 
schools,  to  whit  h  truants  from  the  city  are  being  senteneed,  hut 
the  schools  are  for  the  city  itself  rather  tlian  for  the  province. 
While  there  has  been  a  movement  made  in  the  direction  of 
agitating  for  the  erection  of  provincial  parental  schools  for  tnianta 
and  ineiU'rigiijles,  it  has  not  yet  acquire<t  force  enough  to  move 
the  GoveruTuent, 

Except  in  the  city  nf  Hal! lax,  there  appears  to  be  no  occ^ision 
for  the  providing  of  needy  scholars  with  frcf^  meals.  The  few 
fjises  octrnrring  in  the  city  liave  bren  attended  to  by  charitable 
persons,  aided  l»y  some  menitK3rs  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners.  With  the  increjisc  of  [lopulation  and  "b«Ml  times/*  it 
may  liecome  necessary  to  make  arrangenuiits  for  the  systematic 
aid  of  the  needy  in  this  matter. 
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V.  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

The  bhnd  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  educated  at  the  pubh'c 
expense  in  two  v<*ry  well-equipped  nnd  well-otficered  institutions 
in  Halifax.  The  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  furnishes  acconuno- 
daliuns  also  fur  the  blind  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  :  the  Deaf  and  Dnml)  Institution  for  the 
8ame«  except  the  pro\nn(?e  of  Now  Bumswick,  wliich  has  a  small 
institution  ot   its  own.     In  the  former  there  were  in   1898 
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eiffhty-eight  blind  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  whose 
eoucation  the  Government  grants  were  $4,500,  in  addition  to 
the  endowment  of  the  school.  Jn  the  latter  for  the  same 
time  eighty-nine  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  province,  for  whom 
the  provincial  grant  was  $5,737,  in  addition  to  proceeds  of  the 
endowments. 

A.  H.  MacKay, 
April,  1898.  Superintevdent  of  Education. 

Note. —Recent  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  on  the  Pu1»lic 
Schools  of  Nova  Scotia  and  other  documents  relating  to  Education  in  Nova 
Scotia  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House, 
Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

The  following  infonnation  is  taken  from  *'  Papers  relating  to 
University  Education  of  Roman  Cathohcs  in  certain  Colonies." 
(Colonial  Office  Return,  1900.     Cd.  115.) 

There  are  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  present  time  tAvo  Catholic 
Universities,  called  respectively  St.  Francis  Xavier's  in  the 
County  of  Antigonish,  and  St.  Anne*s  in  the  County  of  Digby. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  endowments,  fees,  etc.,  of  the 
University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  is  in  the  vicinity  ot 
$12,000.  The  number  of  students  attending  the  session  in  the 
summer  of  1898  was  101 ;  the  Catholic  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1891,  in  the  whole  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
122,452.  .  .  The  Bishop  of  Antigonish  is  Chairman  {ejc  officio) 
of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

St.  Anne's  University  was  founded  in  1890.  On  80tb  Ai)ril, 
1892,  in  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Provincial  Parhament 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  College  was  incorporated  and  chartered  **  as  a 
University  with  all  and  every  the  usual  privileges  of  such  an 
institution";  and  the  Directors  of  said  Corporation  then  or 
hereafter  appointed  were  entrusted  with  the  powder  and  pri\'ilege 
of  conferring  the  degrees  of  l^achelor,  Master,  and  Doctor  in  the 
several  Arts  and  Faculties,  and  of  making  such  bye-laws  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  govern  tlie  granting 
of  such  degrees,  and  determining  the  scholastic  requirenients 
therefor. 

The  University  of  St.  Anne  receives  an  annual  grant  from 
the  Local  Government  of  $1,600,  as  the  institution  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Country  Academy.  The  University  was  destroyed 
by  fire  m  1898,  but  a  new  building,  larger  and  more  commodious, 
is  now  almost  completed.*  The  number  of  students  attending, 
previous  to  its  destruction  by  tire,  was  107,  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  total  Catholic  population,  according  to  the  last 
census  biken,  was  122,452.  Tlie  Archbishop  ^f  Halifax  is  {e,r 
ojfficio)  Chairmiui  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 


*  Since  the  tihove  was  published  the  building  ha^i  been  completed. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

REGULATION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION REFERRING  TO  DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES. 

Trustees. 

A  relation  boiog  estaljlUlitul  liytween  t]ni  iviisieGH  aud  the  toucher,  Lt 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  former,  on  bchall  of  the  iieople,  to  see  that  the 
scholat^  are  making  sure  pro^resa  ;  that  there  is  life  in  the  .^chiiol, 
l>ot!i  intellectual  and  moral— in  short,  that  thu  i^Teat  end.-*  Hoiight  liy 
the  eduL'ntion  of  thu  young  mv  btibg  rutdiwd  in  thetiection  over  whieh  they 
pre^sitte.  All  njay  not  Ik,*  nhh  to  furnL  a  nicis  jndpnanit  urK>n  itn  intellei  tiial 
ftMTjecl,  liut  noiiu  can  fail  to  esthnato  t■^Jrl^*etl^'  itM  rsut-iaJ  and  moral  tuno. 
AVliiki  the  law  tioe«  not  ?iiiiiction  the  teiiehlng  ni  our  jnitilie  fichwils^  of  the 
jxxndiar  views  which  cliaiucterise  the  different  denoiniiiationf5  of  Chrif?tians, 
It  doi^  in?jtruet  the  teacher  **t(i  ineuleate  bj  preeept  and  exam|ile  a  reiSpeet 
for  religion  and  the  princijileH  of  Uhristiaii  morality."  To  the  triMtiw?^  the 
|ieo|>le  miiBt  kwk  to  see  their  desires  in  this*  resjieet,  »j  far  as  in  coiisonant 
with  the  .spirit  of  the  law,  eariied  into  effect  by  i/m  tmektr. 

liKCr.  i.  Wh^rrtif^^  It  ha«  liecn  represented  to  the  Council  that  trustees  of 
pnldie  s^chook  have,  in  certain  mmi^^  ret [ui red  impilsj  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
fiehool  pnvUege^,  to  he  present  during  devotional  exerciser  not  approved  of 
bj  their  parents  :  J ?e^^  frA/rtvii?,  8«eh  jnoceeding  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  Hcho^jl  law,  the  following  regulation  in  nnide  for  the  direction 
of  trustee4*,  the  Ijettar  to  ensure  carrying  out  of  the  s^pint  of  the  law  ufi  tins 
behalf  :— 

Ordei*edy  That  in  case  where  the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  in  actual 
attendance  on  any  public  school  or  department  signify  in  writing  to  the 
trustees  their  conscientious  objection  to  any  jiortion  f>f  such  devotional 
exercises  as  may  be  conducti^d  tlierein  under  the  sanction  f>f  the  trustees, 
such  devotional  exercises  shall  either  be  so  modified  as  not  to  offend  the 
religious  feelings  of  those  so  objecting,  or  shall  be  held  immediately  before 
the  time  fixed  for  opening,  or  after  the  time  fixed  for  the  close  of  the  daily 
work  of  the  school  ;  and  no  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  signify 
conscientious  objections  thereto,  shall  be  required  to  be  present  during  sucn 
devotional  exercises. 


APPENDIX  R 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
AS  PRESCRIBED  IN  1898. 

COMMENTS. 

1.  The  public  school  course  of  study  may  be  considered  imder  its  sub- 
divisions of  the  common  and  high  school  com-ses.  They  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  chissitication  of  pupils  by  the  teachers  and  for  the  examination  of 
Kchools  by  the  inspectors,  while  they  also  secure  a  definite  co-ordination  of 
all  the  work  attempted  in  the  public  schools  of  all  grades,  thus  fostering 
the  harmonious  interaction  of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  Province. 

2  These  coui'bcs  arc  to  be  followed  in  all  schools,  particularly  with 
reference  to  (1)  the  order  of  succession  of  the  subjects,  and  (2)  the  simul- 
taneity of  tiieir  study.  The  fidness  of  detad  with  which  they  can  be  earned 
out  in  each  school  must  depend  upon  local  conditions,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
school,  the  number  of  gi'ades  assigned  to  the  teacher,  etc.    As  suggestive  to 
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teacbeiT.  with  lit  tit'  experience,  contmctt!il  furiiif*  of  the  detailed  i'oiniii<»ii 
BcUtHil  coiirstf  fur  iinHfellantHiu.H  ami  ]i;irti!illy  irnided  HchooJK  iire  appenileil. 

3,  The  {nMk  schut^l  ecauHe  of  ntudy  is  tlie  renult  of  the  okservatirai  and 
experience  of  representative  leading  teat:her8  of  the  province,  under  tlie 
silggeiitiun  i»f  the  experiments  of  i>ther  countries  and  tlie  eriticirtm  <«f  uur 
our  teacherH  in  provincial  coiivtjjitions  asHend>led  fur  many  years  in  ijueeeit- 
won*  A  j^ysteni  devti!(j[)ed  in  sucli  a  nianner  must  nece*4>iarily  in  s^uiie 
j»oint-s  be  a  compromise,  and  presumalily  therefore  at  least  a  little  I>ehind 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  few  mrrst  advanced  ta\ohers.  But  it  is  ♦dso 
very  likely  to  he  a  better  gtiide  than  the  practice  of  a  majority  witliout  any 
nuitual  eonsTiltatitin  for  inii»roveiiient.  The  successive  pro^re^s^iun  of 
studies  is  intended  to  he  adapted  to  the  order  of  development  tif  the  jx^werH 
of  the  child's  mind,  while  their   NinmltanciMis  |irogreNsion  is  designed  to 

t)revent  monotony  and  onesidedlies-,  and  to  ijrodiiee  a  hitrinonious  autl 
leaithy  develoimienl  of  the  jJiyi^icab  mentaK  and  inoiu!  [lowers  of  the 
piipil.  The  apiHiient  nudtipHcity  of  the  sulyeets  is  due  to  their  sub- 
division foi  tlie  [ritr[KjHu  of  emphasizing  lend mg  features  of  the  main 
Huhjeet.s  which  might  otherwise  be  overli>oktid  by  iuexperieueed  teachers. 
The  cimrse.s  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  adapted  to  tlie  nvtnage  [nipil 
uuder  a  ieticher  of  nvtn^ge  skill,  The  teacher  is  however,  cantl**ned  to 
take  si>eeial  care  that  oupil?^  ijrematmely  promoted  *ir  in  feeble  health 
»4hould  ncrt  run  any  risk  of  **  over-prea^sure  '  in  attempting  to  follow  the 
average  class- work. 

Chauge-s  in  these  <'ourscs  of  ^tud^v  must  id  ways  be  ex[«?i'ted  from  year  to 
yaiir,  but  t<i  ii  veiy  small  extent  il  is  hoped,  *-*xcL"pt  in  the  prescription  of 
ceilnin  text.s  in  the  high  schixjl  course.  Tlie.se  will  W  iiublisned  from  time 
to  time  in  th«  fagan  of  the  Department,  the  Jouenal  of  Kdi/cation,  pub- 
lished in  Ai)ril  and  OctolMir  in  e^icli  year. 


UkNKRAL  DlllKCTIOXS. 

(FoH  All  Timur  St'itooLs.) 

(The  jKiriigniph  ttiimlMjis  below  rcfi-r  to  ci>rreH|rt*niling  colnnniM  iit  the 
♦itatistii'ul  t;d»l<'.s  of  tlh'  lit^-gister.) 

ii:>,  VnffKth  oitx  tu/'f  Militttrtf  Di'ift,  As  often  a>  found  e<aivenient  ;  iMit 
**pliysii'al  exercises ". should  be  given  fwice  in  the  uiidille  of  every  .se.'^sion 
over  one  hoiu  ill  length,  and  in  the  Iriwer  gi'ades  more  fre<|uent!y  than  in 
the  higher.  Correct  |Mjsitiou,  et-c.,  in  sitti?ig,  standing,  and  walking,  jiolite 
behavicuir,  and  goctd  manners  generally,  are  niost  iuipnrtant,  and  should  in 
every  sch*j<il  l)e  made  haliitnal  to  e^uh  pujiil  The  nioiu  UHt'ful  \vord^l  of 
etinunand  and  rori*es]jonding  movumfiil-s  pf  ''ituUtary  drill '^  .slio^dd  be 
tlmronghly  known  in  all  scliouU. 

fJ6,  V<xnl  J/r/jf/c,— ^Ul  iiupUn  (excepting  of  course  thiise  known  to  he 
orgai I i ea  1 1 y  i lef e<* t i ve  as  i ega ids  m u si e )  d m m Id  be  able  to  | >as.H  an  e x a m i n a- 
tiou  in  VIM. id  inu4e  heiore  promotion  to  pi  higher  grade.  For  the  present 
the  following  minimum  i^  pie-tribed  lor  eacli  grade.  At  leaat  one  simple 
song  with  i^^  tonic  iol-fa  notation  lor  Grade  1  An  additiunul  mehjily  and 
its  notation  for  each  huceeediiig  Urade,  with  a  correspondingly  iucreii^ed 
giioei'al  knowledge  of  music*  Vocal  musjlc  may  he  combined  with  sonic 
roi*mfi  ol  *'  physieal  cxcrctsc/'  as  marching'  and  light  mov eiiunts.  Recom- 
mended, *' National  and  Vacation  Songs  '  for  tJommou  ami  High  Schiwls. 
TeaclK\i*»  miisically  tlefectivr  may  comply  with  the  law  by  having  these 
Icssom  given  liy  any  one  <pia!ilicd* 

G7.  Iftjifi'm*  ami  rc/;i/j»f#voic<."0 rally  in  all  grades,  and  a^  incidents  or 
oceiwions  may  sugge.st.  Text  books  for  pupils'  ilso  as  billows  ;  (tnidrs  \^. 
and  VI.,  Htiidtli  Ikiulcr  No.  1  :  Gmies  VIL  and  VUb,  Health  Kcadei 
No.  2. 

68.  Moaxl  ami  Pniriutu:  Duties,— \a  enjoined  by  the  School  Law  and 
when  found  most  convenient  and  effective.  Some  le^5on.s  in  reader,  in 
lu»tor>^,  in  l»iograpliy,  etc.,  as  well  as  public  armiversary  days  may  lie 
utilised  incidentallv. 
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G'J,  tt}tHon^  Oft  yftturt. —  Thv  tiotiiii;,  examiuatiuUt  uuil  btiuly  >>f  tbe 
coniiiion  inn\  more  iiiiij<jrtaut  natural  ubjecti*  and  laws  of  natui'e,  as  they 
aiT  «xum[>Hfieil  within  the  mn^o  nf  thr  srlnntl  ,-nectinn  or  of  the  pni»|ls' 
olMcrvatirm^.  Fiider  this  head  pupils  should  uot  bu  re^juired  to  mejiiorise 
notes  or  facU  which  tliey  have  iiol  at  teawt  to  mtuie  extent  actually  ohserved 
ur  verifiefl  for  theiurtelvcH.  Brittain  s  "  NatTire  L&hsous^"  and  l*ayiie^8 
"  Naturu  Stuily  '  (T.S.A.),  *»r  tJarlirk  and  I >ex tor's  *' Object  IJ<.^Hs^>IJ^^  for 
Standards  K,  II.,  and  IIL"  (Eu;iland).  are  useful  guides  tn  the  teac^lier  fr»r 
fxtvtious  of  the  work  prcsrribud  in  sotiir  of  the  grades.  There  rthouhl  be  a 
shtnt  *'  Nature  Lesson  "  given  every  day,  as  often  a>  tKissible  on  the  daily 
eolleetions  au<l  observatiuns  nf  the  jjupds  themselves  instead  of  those  of  the 
teii<dier — the  lesson  id  ways  to  }»e  based  on  t!ie  objects  <»r  observations. 
These  xnide  Inniks  are  to  be  used  nnly  tn  show  the  teaelier  how  t*i  give  nUeh 
k^s30ihs  ;  and  they  are  entirely  t'l'^hdiited  \\s  text  luMiks  b»r  eitlier  laipil  or 
te^icher,  for  under  tm*  cireunistanee,>  sh^iuhl ''  notes  '•  from  the  luniks  be  given 
to  pupils.  AW  such  studies  iiuist  be  from  the  (»bjects.  ()bs<ir  vat  ions  under 
this  head  form  some  of  the  lK?st  subjects  fnr  JEnglLsh  Compo«ition  ExereiHtst* 
in  all  tit c  gratles. 

70.  Sprltiftif  and  Dictntiott, — It  should  lie  strictly  insisted  uiJoii  that, 
from  the  very  ccnnmenccment  in  the  first  grade,  the  pupil  shotdd  s|iell  every 
woril  read  in  the  lessons,  und  cum Tuon  words  of  similar  ditHculty  ns<:'d  in 
his  citnversation.  Writing  words  in  the  lower  gi'ades.  Transcription  and 
dictation  in  the  higher  grades  should  he  utilised  niore  and  more  as  facility 
in  writing  increases. 

71.  N&idinij  ttfid  Eiftrtififtfi, —Vn\iih  must  be  enabled  to  clearly  under- 
stand the  portion  to  l»e  read,  then  to  read  it  with  proper  expre,ssion. 
±  Faults  of  enuneiidiouT  pinninu-iation,  ete.,  of  tone,  of  jKisture,  and 
manner,  etc,  nnist  be  c^irefnlly  imted  utid  e(»rrected.  ti.  (Mnaee  |jassiiges 
should  be  mem*>rised  oc.casicmidly  for  recitation  with  the  proper  expressitin. 
Ten  lines  per  year  at  least  for  Urade  L,  twenty  lines  Ai  least  ha*  TiJrade  11., 
and  a  rtimilar  increase  for  wvcli  succeetling  grade  is  prescribed.  In  the  High 
SehcKil  (Iratles  the  memorising  and  effective  recitation  of  choice  extracts  in 
every  languiige  studied,  is  also  im|ierative  on  each  pupil,  lieading  shoidd 
be  tiiught  at  tirst,  imrtly  at  least,  by  word  Imifdin^  fiv>in  the  phonic 
elements,  oecasional  drills  of  this  kind  Ijeing  continued  m  all  the  grades  to 
obta,in  clear  enunciatinri. 

72.  En4jiUh,  — In  all  gra4les  practice  should  *.M.»nstaMtly  \h.\  given  in 
expressing  the  substance  of  st^jrics*  lessons,  or  observations  oralfy  in  correct 
language,  and  m  the  higher  gnwies  in  writing  also.  Discussion  *>{  stil>ject 
matter  fif  lesson.  Attention  to  the  use  of  capitals^  punctuation  marks, 
paragraiihing,  etc.,  shonld  be  introduced  gradually  and  regularly,  so  that  at 
the  eno  of  the  coinmon  school  c^ourse,  language  in  cfUTCct  form  can  \m 
fluently  used  in  desctij)tion  or  business  letters,  ta'ally  and  iti  writing.  The 
practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  knowledge  i>f  English  is  what  in 
sjjccially  reoiiired  in  the  eo^jimoii  school,  and  a  large  iKjrtioii  of  the  seh<x»l 
time  shradd  be  given  to  it.  Pupils  shrudd  be  continually  exercised  in 
finding  synonymiii  or  substitnting  "their  own  made  meanings  "  for  ditticult 
words  in  their  reading  les^sons  instead  of  merely  memorising  defiidtions 
often  given  at  heafl  *»f  lessnn. 

73.  I rr/</«,v.— Styles  nio*it  ea«y  t-o  read  sliould  l>e  cultivate*  Simple 
vertical  writing  is  generally  i>referabh>  to  the  sloping  styles*  No  exercise 
in  writing  should  be  at  cepted  l\v  the  teacher  frran  tlie  pupil  unless  its  form 
shows  evidence  f»f  ein-e.  Should  begin  in  the  tii-st  grade  with  letters  fonned 
from  the  sinijde  elements  projxrly  classified,  auf I  shordd  be  taught  in  tho 
r^rder  of  dithculty, 

77.  /?ni*''w^.— Thompson's  **  ^fanual  Training,  No.  1,"  is  recjonmiended 
to  the  teacher  as  coveting  to  some  oxi:ent  the  Drmtnngs  mid  Le^non^  t>n 
Xtitttrf  as  they  may  be  tauglit  to  jjiipils  of  the  first  five  grades,  ami  No.  2, 
the  next  five  giudes  ;  or  MeFauFs  '*  Public  vSchool  Drawing  Mannar* 
(t!anada  Pu1>.  Ccr.,  Tori  ai to),  as  covering  generally  the  work  of  the  U*>nnnon 
Hud  High  Schools.  J  drawing  of  objects  stmlied  under  the  head  of  Nature 
Le'*Hons  to  be  constantly  i>raetised,  and  canied  on  even  in  the  High  School. 
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78.  Arit/uuetic.~lt  Is  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure  the  habit  of 
obtaining  accurate  answei-s  at  the  first  attempt.  Every  slip  in  mental  or 
written  arithmetical  work  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  a  positive  educa- 
tion in  a  habit  which  will  tend  to  render  useless  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
afterwards  to  become  accurate  or  even  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
mathematics.  Accuracy  is  of  supreme  importance  from  the  first.  Rapidity 
should  follow  as  the  secondary  consideration.  Appropriate  exercises  in 
Mental  Arithmetic  should  be  gjven  in  every  grade,  and  proficiency  in  it 
should  be  required  in  all  promotions. 

75  and  76.  Geography  and  I/iston/.—TliQ  verbal  memorising  of  these 
lessons  at  home  by  the  pupil  is  for  the  niost  part  injurious  to  the  character 
of  the  memory,  and  useless  as  practical  knowledge.  For,  in  spite  of  all 
cautions  and  instructions  to  the  contrary,  most  pupils,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, mentally  ass<xiiate  the  facts  memorised  with  the  wording,  the 
paragraph  and  the  page  of  a  book,  instead  of  with  the  proper  locus  in  the 
map,  or  with  the  proper  system  of  related  facts.  These  lessons  should 
therefore  be  prepared  under  the  careful  and  i)hilosophic  direction  of  the 
teacher  in  the  schoolroom,  at  least  until  the  pupils  are  trained  how  to  study 
aright.  The  home  work  would  then  be  only  the  review  and  perfecting  of 
the  lessons  by  the  pupils  in  the  proper  manner  by  reference  to  the  several 
items  in  the  text.  Local  or  current  events,  historical,  economic,  or  scientific, 
should  be  skilfully  used  to  interpret  the  remote  in  time  and  place. 

iK).  Manual  7^;vrfWw^— (Optional).  This  may  often  be  introduced  as  an 
alternative  or  recreation,  and  without  therefore,  materially  increasing  the 
real  labour  of  the  pupil.  Clay  modelling,  wood- work,  needle- work,  cookery, 
<fec.,  as  most  appropriate  or  expedient,  may  be  introduced  with  the  consent 
of  the  Trustees  and  Education  Department.  Teachers  should  at  all  times 
encourage  the  pupils  in  the  production  of  any  specimens  of  home-made 
handiwork  or  api)aratus,  in  scientific  experiments  at  home,  and  in  the  for- 
mation of  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  and  other  natural  productions  of 
their  own  i)art  of  the  country. 


Conspectus  of  Public  School  Course  of  Study  to  Grade  XI. 

with  a  MUgsestiTe  iwrcenti^  of  Time  for  Class-room  teaching  in  each  subject,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  is  one  Teacher  for  each  Grade.  When  one  Teacher  luui  the  work  of  more 
than  one  Grade,  the  time  to  each  subject  in  the  Class-room  must  be  lessened. 


SUBJBCTS. 


English 

Mathematics 


Pbrckntaqe  of  Timb  in  kach 
Oradb. 


Examination  Values  for 
Provincial     Cbrtificatks. 


40 


Science  and  Manual  Art|20 

Geography  and  History  — 
Music,      Calisthenics 

Moral  and  Patriotic  \\IQ 

Duties 


c  V  2C 


IV.  V.VI.  VII. 

40.  40  I  40  40  40  35 

20    20  I  20  2r  20  2.'5 

20    20  I  2o'20  20  20 

I         I       ■ 

—  j  —       5,10  10  10 

201  20  I  1010  10  10 


VIII      ^^^^ 
^"'ISchool.' 


30  i     20 


20  I  Lang.  100 
^"  \  Gram.  100 

Ixrith.  100 
'Alg.  100 
.  Geom.  100 

/  Dr.&c.lOO 
I  BofnylOO 

|G.&  H.lOO 


Lang.   100 
Gram.  100 

Arith.  100 


Lit.      100 
Gram.  100 

P.  Mat  100 


Alg.      100  Alg.      lUO 
Geom.  lOOjGeom.  100 

Dr.&c.  100  Physi'l  100 
Chem.  lOOlPhysicslOO 

Q.&  H.100;G.&  H.100 


'^    ('  Languages,  Latin  and  Greek                             -25      L'tiniool 
,  French  and  German 25      Fnchiooj 


I   I  Or,  1 


Latin  looj Latin    200 
Greek  100:  Greek  200 

Fr'nch  100  Fr'nch  100 
Germ.  100  Germ.  100 
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Sfbcial  DiREcnoNs  FOR  Common  School& 

GRADE  L 

Hettdiiuh—Vnnmr  mth  Wall  Canl,s  or  Blackl^Mjanl  work, 

Lnn*jtia{fe. — Htdry-teUmg  by  pupil.  Writing  easy  vertical  lettens  words 
and  Nentenees^. 

Wntiitff  ft  ml  DtiimHif.—Wtitmg  oti  slate,pa|^n  ^*t  lilackbiMiPcl  Di-aw- 
iflg  of  ea^y^  iutere»ting  Hgure^^,  a.^  in  MfimMi  Trfituiti^jj  to  end  of  8ei"tion  11. 

Arit/imetic^— All  fundamental  aritlimetical  uperation.^  with  uumbei%  tlie 
result  of  wbieh  do  not  exo^d  ^,  t^j  \^  done  with  D»ncrete  or  ab?»tract 
muiiber^  accurately  and  rapidly.    Hea  General  Directions  7B. 

L€9mn*  fjtt  A^fi I II jFT.— Power  of  accurate  f»Wr\^tioii  develop »ed  by  exer- 
ei^lng  eacb  of  the  sense?^  on  t^iinple  or  api»Fopriate  Mibjevts  E^tiiuation  of 
direction,  distance,  magnitudat  weight,  *fcc„  begun.  Common  colours, 
simple  regtdar  siWDlid^,  snrfaeets  and  Tinas.  Himple  ub«^rvation£  on  a  few 
contmon  minemis^  ntones^  i)lant«4,  and  animals, 

Mttgk^  i£*».\— A^  under  G^neml  Direction^i,  65,  66,  ft7  and  6*^. 

OltADE  11. 

i^^fi//*H£/,— Header  No.  L 

L*m(fitnfft.^  \a  in  Grade  L,  bnt  more  advanced.    See  Oeneml  Directions, 

TO,  "^irt^- 

Writinif  find  DniwtH*j.—AB  in  Grade  L,  bnt  more  advanced.  Angles, 
triangle.^  i^iuart^^,  rectangles,  plani^  of  |_ilatfonn  and  of  ^^liooln^oni,  or  a^  in 
Mitfimtl  IViiinmffi,  No.  1,  to  end  of  Section  lY.^  with  Pn^Jic  SchoiJ  I}nuein^ 
CmirM,  No.  1 . 

Arimmetie.--S%unhG^  u|j  to  ICHJ  on  the  mine  plan  a^  in  Grade  L 

Leuma  on  X*tfHn\  —  Ai*  in  Grade  L,  but  more  extended,  8©e  General 
]Jirectionj^  69. 

if  w*/e,  ffic— As  under  General  Direction.^  65,  G6,  Q7,  and  68. 

GRADE  UI. 

RcfiMtuj.-  Mdiider  No.  ±    See  General  Directions,  71. 

LarutiUKjt. — As  in  11.,  l)ut  more  advanced.  Subject  and  predicate 
Nouns  and  verbs. 

Writhuj  awl  Drawiiw. — Vertical  letters  on  slate  and  in  copy  books. 
Freehand  outlines  on  slate,  blackboard,  etc.  Common  geometrical  lines 
and  figures,  with  their  names  Map  of  school  grounds  and  surroundings. 
As  in  Manual  IVaniim/,  No.  1,  to  end  of  Section  VI.,  with  Public  ScImoI 
Draivintj  Cfmrse,  No.  2. 

Arithiivetic—Aa  in  Conmion  Schtx^l  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  Krst  half.  See 
General  Directions,  78. 

Lessons  on  Nature. — Geography  of  neighbourhood,  use  of  local  or  county 
mai)s.  Estimation  of  distances,  measures,  weights,  etc.,  continued.  Colour. 
Study  extended  to,  say,  three  or  four  each  of  commcm  metals,  stones, 
earths,  flower-,  hihrubs,  trees,  insects,  birds,  and  mammals.  See  General 
Directions,  69. 

Music,  etc.—AA  under  General  Directions,  65,  66,  67,  and  68. 

GRADE  IV. 

Mcadiiyj. — ^Reader  No.  3.    See  General  Directions,  70  and  71. 

Lawjua/jc. — Oral  statements  of  matter  of  lessons,  observations,  etc. 
Written  sentences,  with  punctuation,  etc.  Modifiers  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, of  noun  and  verb. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Copy  Book.  Drawing  as  in  Manual  Training, 
No.  1,  to  end  of  Section  VIII.,  with  PuMic  Softool  Drawing  Course,  No.  b, 
and  drawing  from  objects 

Geography, — Oral  lessons  on  Physiography,  as  on  pages  85  to  99,  Intro- 
ductoiy  Geography,  with  the  general  geography  of  the  Province  begun  on 
the  school  map.    See  General  Directions,  75  and  76. 

Arithfii€tic.—A>i  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  completed.  See 
General  Directions,  78. 
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Lesswis  on  Nature, — As  in  Grade  III.,  but  extended  so  as  to  include  four 
or  five  objects  of  each  kind,  as  in  General  Directions. 
Miisicj  etc, — As  under  General  Directions,  65,  66,  67,  and  68. 

GRADE   V. 

Beading, — Reader  No.  4.  Part  I.    See  General  Directions. 

Languaije.—X^  in  Grade  IV.  and  General  Directions.  All  )>arts  of 
speech  ani  of  sentences  with  inflections  of  noun,  adjective,  and  pronoun— 
orally.    Composition  practice  on  "  nature  lessons,"  etc.,  increasing. 

WritiiMj  ami  Dramny. — Copy  Book.  Drawing  as  in  Jfanual  Trainitnj, 
No.  1,  with  Pufjlic  Sc/iool  Dnnrimj  Course,  No.  4,  etc. 

Geog^nphij  a^id  History. — Ideas  of  latitude  and  longitude,  physiography, 
etc.,  developed.  Oral  geography  of  Nova  Scotia  on  map  in  fuller  detail. 
General  geography  of  the  I^rovinces  of  Canada  and  the  Continent,  as  on 
the  Hemisphere  maps.  Oral  lessons  on  leading  incidents  of  Nova  Scotia 
history. 

Arithmetic.-— As  hi  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  II.,  first  half. 

Lessons  on  Nature. — Fix>m  mineral  and  rock  to  soil,  as  shown  in  neigh- 
bourhood, and  extended  to,  say,  five  or  six  each  of  the  common  plants, 
trees,  insects,  other  invertebrates,  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  ventilation,  evaporation,  freezing,  closely 
examined.    Health  Reader,  No.  I.,  begun. 

J/mwV,  etc. — As  under  General  Directions. 

GKADE   VI. 

Reading. — Reader  No.  4,  completed.    See  General  Directions. 

Lanifuage.—AH  in  Grade  V.,  extended.  Formal  composition  (simple 
essays)  twice  each  month.  Pai-adigm  of  regular  verb.  Simple  parsing  and 
analysis  begun.  ^lore  imix>i-tant  rules  of  Syntax  applied.  Short  descrip- 
tive sketches  of  observations,  etc.,  and  letters.    All  from  oral  instruction. 

Writing  atid  Drawin<f. — Copy  Book.  Drawing  as  in  Jfanual  Training, 
No.  2,  to  end  of  Section  II.,  with  Public  School  Drawing  Course,  No.  5, 
etc.    Increasing  practice  in  rc]>resenting  common  objects  in  outline. 

freo*jrajthy.-Antr(H\\\cXui'y  Geogiiiiihy  text  to  end  of  Canada.  Tlior«m>(h 
drill  in  outlines  of  Hemispheres,  witii  map  di-aAnng. 

Histoin/. — British  American  History:  text,  chapters  3,  5,  10,  11,  13  (in 
part)  and  14. 

Arithnietic. — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  II.,  completed. 

Lessons  on  Nature.— As  in  Grnde  V.,  but  extended,  say  to  at  least  six  or 
seven  objects  of  each  class  specified.  Distribution  and  values  of  all  natural 
products  of  the  Pn^vince.     Health  Reiider  No.  1,  comiJeted. 

Music,  etc.     As  under  (Jeneral  Directions. 

liKADE    VII. 

Heading.-- iiiifMlav  No.  :>  begun.  Character  of  metre  and  figures  of 
.speech  begun  to  be  observed.    See  General  Directions. 

Language. — Leading  principle^  of  Etymology  with  paradigm^}  a.^  in  a 
prescribed  text.  Exercises,  parsing,  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  with 
application  of  rules  of  Syntax. 

Written  abstracts  of  oral  or  reading  lessons.  Simple  description  of 
"nature"  observations,  etc.,  narrative  and  business  forms.  Punctiution 
and  paragraph!  ng. 

Writi/ng  and  Dravnng. — Copy  Book.  Drawing  as  in  Manual  Trainin{f 
No.  2  to  end  of  Section  IV.,  witli  FuUic  School  Draunng  Course,  No.  6,  etc. 
Plotting  of  lines,  triangles,  rectangles,  etc,  according  to  scale.  Simple 
object  dra\ving  extended. 

(rVoj/rcn^A?/.— Introductory  Geography  to  end  of  Europe,  with  thorough 
man  d^ill,  and  map  drawing.    See  General  Directions. 

History,— ^^nii^  American  History  completed.     See  General  Directions. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Common  SchfK)l  Arithmetic,  Part  III.,  fii-st  lialf. 

Lesson^  on  N^ature.—Ai>>  in  Grade  IV.,  and  with  the  study  of  si)eciniens 
illustrating  the  stones,  minerals,  etc.  :  each  class,  sub-class,  and  division 
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of  plants ;  and  each  class  of  animals,  found  in  the  locality.    All  common 
ana  easilv  observed  nhysical  i^enomena.    The  Intax>dactoTy  Science  Primer, 
and  Health  Reader  No.  2  begun.    See  General  DirectiouA. 
JAufV,  etc.— As  under  General  Directions. 

GRADE  vm. 

Beading. — Reader  No.  5  completed.  Elements  of  prosody  and  plain 
figures  of  speech,  as  illustrated  in  reading,  to  be  observed  and  studied.  See 
General  Du-ections  71. 

Spelling. — Prescribed  Speller  in  addition  to  General  Directions. 

Language. — Parsing,  including  important  rules  of  Syntax,  as  in  prescribed 
text.  Analysis  of  simple  and  easy  complex  sentences.  Correction  of  false 
Syntax. 

Cknnposition  Exercises  as  in  Grade  VII.  extended.  Pupils  at  this  sta^ 
should  be  able  to  express  themselves  fluently  and  with  fair  accuracy  m 
writing,  for  all  ordinary  business  purposes.    See  General  Directions. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Copy  Book.  Model  and  object  dravdug.  Manual 
Training.  No  2  to  end  of  Section  V.,  with  review  of  Public  School  Drawing 
Cotarge^  Nos.  5  and  6,  etc.  Construction  of  angles  and  simple  mathematics 
figures  to  scale,  and  their  measurement.  T.  C.  Allen's  Card  Scale  recom- 
mended.   See  General  Directions. 

Geography. — ^Introductory  Geography  completed  and  reviewed,  with  latest 
corrections  and  map  drill  and  map  drawing.    See  General  Directions. 

Hiitory.—AB  in  "Brief  History  of  England,"  with  review  of  British 
American  History.    See  General  Directions. 

Arithmetic. — Common  School  Arithmetic  completed.  See  General 
Directions. 

Algelfra. — Fundamental  rules,  with  special  drill  on  the  evaluation  of 
algebraic  expressions. 

Book-keepinr/, — A  simple  set. 

Lesscms  on  Mature. — As  in  Grade  VII.,  extenddfl  to  bear  on  Healthy 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  any  local  industi-y  of  the  School  Section. 
Local  "  Natiu*e  Observations."  Oral  les.sons  from  Science  Primers  - 
si3eciallv  the  Chemistry  IVimer.  Health  Reader  No.  2  completed.  See 
General  Directions. 

Music,  etc. — As  under  Geneml  Directions. 


C<»NDENsEi)  Common  School  Coukses. 

[The  following  condensations  of  the  Common  School  Course  of  Study  are 
given  here  merely  as  suggestions  for  the  l>enefit  of  untrained  teachers  who 
may  retiuire  sucii  aid.  In  connection  >vith  the  si^ecial  directions  given 
hereunder,  the  teacher  shculd  study  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  the  general 
directions  given  first  under  the  various  subjects  numbered  fr«)m  65  to  90 
These  general  combined  with  the  following  special  directions,  form  the 
prescribed  Courses  of  Study. 

For  a  Common  School  with  Four  Teachers. 

PRIMARY. 

Reading. -VvimQV  and  Reader  No.  1,  with  wall  caixis  or  blackboard 
work. 

/^a7?^w/i|7f.— Story-telling  by  impil.  Easy  vertical   letters,  words  and 

sentences.  . 


Wntinff  and  Z>?vn/'/////.— Writing  on  slate,  i)ai)er,  or  l)lackboard.     Di^aw* 

)latform  and  schoolroom,  ctc.,t>r. 
nd  of  Section  W..  with  Drav.inti 


ingof  ea.sy  interesting  fi^^ires,  plans  of  platforni  and  schoolroom,  etc.,t>r, 
as  in  Manual  Train uuj,  No.  I.  to  the  er  "     "    '      *       "'       •  -    - 


l^ook  No.  1. 
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Arithmeti4:. — All  fundameatal  arithmetical  operatioii;^  with  numbers,  the 
results  of  which  do  not  exceed  100,  to  l>e  done  with  concrete  and  al)stract 
numbers,  acciu-ately  and  rapidly. 

Lesaons  on  Nature,  itc. — Power  of  accurate  observation  developed  by 
exercising  each  of  the  senses  on  simple  and  appropriate  objects. 
Estimation  of  direction,  distance,  magnitude,  weight,  etc.,  l)egun.  Common 
colours,  simple,  reg[ular,  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines.  Simple  observations  on 
a  few  common  minerals,  stones,  plants,  and  animals.  Simple  songs. 
Hygiene  and  Temperance. 

ADVANCED  PRIMARY. 

Jteafliruj. — Readers  Nos.  2  and  3  with  8i»elliug. 

Langwige, — Oral  statements  of  matter  of  lessons,  observations,  et^:. 
Written  sentences  with  punctuation,  etc.  Subject,  predicate,  noun,  verb, 
and  their  modifiers. 

Writimf  and  Dravdvg. —Ow  slate  and  blackboard.  Common  geometrical 
lines  and  fibres  with  their  names^  map  of  school-ground.  Copy  books. 
Drawing  as  m  Manv<il  Traintpu/,  No.  1,  to  the  end  of  Section  VlII.,  and 
Drawing  Books  Nos.  2  and  3,  with  outline  drawings  of  common  objects.  ^ 

A  HthmHic. — As  in  (Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I. 

Lesjfon^  an  Nature,  li'c. — Geography  of  neighbourhood  and  the  use  of 
map  of  province  with  ea.sy  geograpnical  terms,  explanation  of  the  change 
of  seasons,  etc.  Estimation  of  distance,  measure,  weight,  etc.,  continued. 
Colour.  Study  of  four  or  five  each  of  the  common  metals,  stones,  earths, 
flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  insects,  birds,  and  mammals.  Simi)le  songs. 
Hygiene  and  Temperance. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

Readin{jf.—Re9.der  No.  4  with  spelling.    Health  Reader  No.  1. 

Langtiage. — Formal  compositions  (simple  essays  twice  a  month),  short 
descriptions  of  "  Nature  lesson  "  observations,  etc.,  and  letters  as  well  as 
oral  abstracts.  Simple  parsing  and  analj^sis  begun,  with  the  application  of 
the  more  important  rules  of  syntax,  exercises  selected  from  reading  lessons. 
(No  text-book  of  grammar  in  the  hands  of  pupils.) 

Writing  and  Drawimf.— Copy  Books.  Drawing  as  in  Manual  Training, 
No.  1,  complete,  and  drawing  books  Nos.  4  and  5.  Model  and  object 
drawing. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  IT. 

Gerjffraphf/. — Introductory  CTeograi)hy  to  end  of  Canada.  Thorough 
drill  in  outhnes  of  Hemis|)here  maps. 

//f>to/7/.— Nova  Scotia,  to  1756,  as  in  prescribed  British  American 
History. 

Le$$fm4  on  Nature. — From  minerals  and  rock  to  soil,  as  shown  in 
neighbourhood,  and  say  six  or  seven  each  of  the  common  plants,  trees, 
insects,  other  invertebrates,  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and  natural 
phenomena,  .such  as  ventilation,  evaporation,  freezing,  closely  examined. 
Distribution  and  values  of  the  natuml  products  of  the  Province.  Music, 
at  least  lialf-a-dozen  songs  (tonic  sol-fa  notation). 

PREPARATORY. 

Readinff. — Reader  No.  5.  Health  Reader  No.  2.  p]lements  of  prosody 
and  plain  figures  of  speech  as  illustrated  in  readings  to  be  observed  and 
.studied. 

Spelling. — Readers  and  i)rescribed  Spelling  J^ook,  etc. 

Language. — Leading  |>rinci])les  of  Etymology  and  Syntax  as  in  prescribed 
"Grammar."  Parsing.  Analysis  of  simple  and  easy  complex  sentences. 
Correction  of  false  syntax,      Written  abstracts  of  oral  and  reading  lessons. 
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Sf  pie  (le«ioriptioii  of  '*  Xatna^  lo>w<>n '*  oiKHervntinnH,  et<%,  ruirmtive  ftmi 
iKimiicMH  forms,     FMni-tuatioii  niid  jmrajLrni piling. 

Wt'ffimr  and  DriUf'huj.—Viyyyy  B<K»k>i.  Dniwinj^  iw  iu  Mnnmil  Tiyiimti^^ 
Xo.  2,  to  end  of  Seotioii  V„  with  Drawing  Ikujk  No.  «,  Iklodel  and  Object 
drawing  with  ninjple  drawing  from  nature.  Constniction  of  angles  and 
simple  ^leonietrical  tigiires  to  scale  and  their  measurement.  The  use  of 
acaltJHi  oii  T.  C.  Allen's  VixvA  Srale, 

6Vw//'<*/*/f//.— lutnxlut'tory  text-book  with  latej*t  cori*octit>n8 «uid  thonuigh 
maj;  drill 

Iltjiforti.^'^  \^x\\h\\  American,"  completed,  with  *'  Brief  History  of 
England." 

Arithmriic  and  AliftbtHu—Qommow  School  Arithmetic.  Fundaiueiitiil 
nile^  of  Algcljra,  and  evahuttion  of  algcbiuic  expressions* 

IJotiik'kt'ejft  rut.— X  8iTn|>lc  set. 

Mtitic, — At  least  eight  »nngs  and  the  tonic  8ol-fa  notation. 

Z^tfwo/Kt  o»  A'a^M/y.— The  study  by  e.\ami nation  of  the  mineralis  »tonej»» 
earthis  <^tc.:  of  8|»eciniens  of  each  chiK*;,  8u1i-c!ii.hs,  and  division  of  plant*; 
and  of  eacli  clasH  of  animats,  il»  found  in  the  locality,  with  oarticular 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  kin>wlcilge  on  any  UiHcful  indu.stry,  a^ 
ii^riculture,  horticulture,  etc.    All  cninmon  and  cji>ily  obM.*rved  phyaical 

finononiena.      Oral    les>4on.s     with     experiments    on    subject    matter   of 
ntrf>(bjcti»ry  8cieiice  Primer. 

For  a   C'nMMON   Si  nooL  with   TtfREE  TKACfl£KS, 
U)WER. 
BcadiHi/.—Vnnwv  and  Headers,  No».  l  and  2,  svith  *ijelliiig. 

Langmm,—^toTy-le\\iiig  by  pupil  Printing  or  writing  simple  woids 
and  though t.s. 

IVtifi/nj  nmi  Drtuoinff^—yerimil  letters,  etc.,  on  Hlate,  i)ai>er,  or  black - 
Ijoard  and  copy  btmk.  Drawing  from  object**^  and  of  ea^y  intere^nting 
fiKure,s,  hlan«  <»f  schtml  ^n-oimds,  or  an  in  Manna  I  Tralttinff  No,  1,  to  uml  ol 
♦Section  Vb,  with  Ihawing  Books,  ^yy!<.  J  and  ± 

Afifhrnrfie,    Ah  iii  Common  8chiH>l  Arithim'tic,  Part  b,  th-st  half. 

Lf^nmttf  ttti  A'fif^/ir.— Power  of  accurate  ubservation  develo|»ed  by  exer* 
cising  each  of  the  senses  on  siinple  and  attprnpriate  olvjecU*,  g^<_»graphy  of 
neighbourln:>otl  and  local  maii.  Estimation  i>f  diivctinn^  magnitude, 
distance,  weight,  measure,  etc.,  begun.  Colt  airs.  01»jective  study  of  at 
lea,st  a  few  c»f  each  class  uf  the  natural  history  object^s  in  the  hx^ality* 

ifiiw,— At  least  three  wimple  songs  (tonic  sol-fa  notation). 

Mir»I)LR. 

Jlmdtwi     Headers  Xos.  3  and  4,  with  .speiling.     Health  Heiuler,  Xo.  t. 

LaHffna'jr,  {}pi[  stati'inent  of  matter  of  rwidirig  lensims  and  oral  lc^Hr>na. 
Simple  dejicriptiMii  of  *^  nature  lesson*  ob.scr  vat  ions,  etc.,  narrative  and 
letter  wi iting.  Parts  of  ^^pt-cLh  and  sentences  with  tlie  ea.sier  inHections 
and  rules  of  syntax.  Parsing  and  analysis  of  siin[»le  passages  in  reading 
IcAsnns  begun. 

IVriftuff  and  lh''ttfu'nij.^Co\ty  books.  Drawing  a.s  in  Mntuud  Trainuirf 
No.  I,  romplete,  with  Drawing  P.uoks,  Ni»s.  ;i,  l.arid  ."i,  and  mirline  dm  wing 
from  <>l»jecta. 

Arithmefit\—kB  in  Commim  Snhi>r»l  Arilhinblic,  Piirt.i  b  and  11. 

Gatiffutphy  ami  Unifonj^-DtiW  on  the  Hemiaphere  maps  and  Intro- 
ductory text  lx>ok  to  end  of  Canada.  Oral  les,%onrt  on  the  leading  incidents 
of  the  liistory  of  Nova  Scotia. 

J^m/c— Five  or  six  songs  (tonic  sol-fa  notation). 

Ltmmn  (m  Nntun\ — E.**timation  of  weights,  measuran,  distances,  etc.,  in 
connection  with  reduction  exerciser.  Six  or  seven  each  of  ever>'  class  of 
natural  history  objects  (mineral^  vegetable,  and  animal),  in  the  neighbour- 
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LockI,  cxamitiecl  and  classititjil,    Ci>inrnrm   iihysioal   phenomena  cphsi^rvesl 
and  tittuHiMt. 

Ht'itilltuf.  —  Uoiuiyr  Xt>.  '>  iuiil  HL'siltli  Ut^uflvr  Nu.  2,  with  aptdUng  and 
preiicnbed  spellmg  lHH.>k,  elements  of  prosody  and  plain  figures*  of  8j)eech  in 
j*assage8  reatl  oht^erved. 

/.«7<L;^r</if/r.— Leading  principleaof  Etymology  and  8ynUix  as  in  prescrilied 
"Gnuniuar,"  Parsing,  analysis  of  siinple  and  easy  conipl»:x  (^enk^nces^ 
coiTectinn  of  false  syntax,  oral  and  written  abstractH  of  interesting  lei^ons. 
Ksisays,  including  narrative,  devHcription  of  *' natnre  lc8,sun  "  oljservalion, 
etc.,  and  general  letter  writing  with  apecial  attention  to  punctuation, 
pai-agraphmg,  and  for  J  n  generally. 

Wniuiff  an't  />/ vi /r /////.-  O my  IkhjIvS,  Drawing  as  in  Mnntiul  Traiuutit 
Xo.  2,  to  eiid  of  Section  V.  witn  Drawing  Book  No.  H,  Motlel  and  Object 
drawing  witii  simple  drawing  from  nature,  live  ronstructiim  and 
meiiflUrcmeiU  of  angles  and  niatbematiral  tigiirej*.  The  use  of  scales  on 
Allen's  Card  Smle. 

(Mnjiutphij.  Introductory  Oeogiaoby,  complete  witli  !ate«t  corrections, 
and  ^enenil  inap  drill  on  the  Hcmlspheit'  mimK 

Iltsfoi\t/,—  AH  in  ''  British  i\meriean,"and  tbo  **  Brief  Histo»-y  of  England/^ 

Arithm^fle  ntfff  J///t///vr.-Commf>n  School  Arithmetic,  and  evaluation  of 
aigeV^raic  expressions  and  four  fundamenlal  rides. 

Botyk'k^ie/n'itfj.—On^  shnple  Het  with  commercial  forms. 

Jfimc. — At  W^t  eight  songs  and  the  t*>nic  sol-fa  notation. 

LtiPf/iu  on  Natmr,  -The  study  tibjectively  of  a  number  of  the  typiciil 
natural  history  objects  of  the  hx'ality,  their  distribution,  value,  and  bearing 
on  native  itidustries  in  the  Province,  The  observation  and  exi^lanation  of 
comnion  physical  phenomena^  oral  lessons  and  experiments  as  in  the 
Inti'oductorv  Science  Primer. 
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.Mr N nut  (at  lojist  two  divij-ions). 

y?m//tWf/.— Primer  and  Headers  Nos.  1,  2,  and  :J,  with  si>elling,  and  oral 
abstracts  of  interesting  lesHOiis  ;  nouns,  verbs»  sub)ct'ts,  predicates,  etc.,  in 
lessons  of  higher  chisse^s  ;  writing  sentc^nces,  and  (leHcrijitioii  of  ** nature" 
observations. 

W'rtfififf  and  Dmwiiuf.—htiti^v^^  vvordsi,  geometrical  tij^tiress  etc,  on 
slate,  j>aiK»r,  and  black l)oard.  Cf>pying  fron)  cards.  Co|>y  Inxikfi  and 
dmwing  jis  in  M*inmil  Trahuntj  No.  I,  to  the  end  of  Section  VI IL,  with 
Dmwing  Ti<x>kj<  Nos.  1,  -l^  li,  and  drawing  from  crnnmon  (»bjects. 

Atifhu*rtt*\    As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  1. 

J/iMir.^ pViur  or  five  songs  with  tonic  sol  fa  notation. 

Lrjemn,*  *tn  Xtthtre.  -Practice  in  the  estimation,  by  ^^uessiirg  and  tenting, 
of  weights,  miMiHures,  distiUiccs,  etc.,  referred  tu  in  reduction  tables.  Study 
of  legtdar  MoHils,  smfaccs,  lines,  and  colour?*,  Observutiou  of  simple 
jihyMical  plieuomcua.  Examination  and  classification  of  rcoreHeriUitivc 
spe-cinjeus  of  minerals,  stones,  etc.,  plants  and  animals,  it*  be  found  in  the 
locality.  Training  the  eyes  tu  see  every thiui^  around  and  the  mind  to 
understand  explanations  and  relations. 

sENloit  (at  lea^t  twfj  liiM^M^Jr  ). 

/?f^///wf/,— Rcuiders  Nos.  4  ami  Ti.  Health  IJcaders  Nos.  1  ami  2.  Spcliing 
and  definition.  (Jral  alistracts  of  leHsons.  Klementary  granunar  and 
amdysii*  drill  on  sentences  in  ivuding  le^jsous.  nlwtfivatiitns  of  figures  of 
upeech  and  the  character  i*f  metre  in  poetical  i>assageii  read  in  the  advanced 
division. 

Zawr^i//if/c— Lea  dint.'  princijiles  of  Etymology.  Syntax,  etc.,  as  in 
(irades  V'll.  and  VIIL  Written  and  oral  abstracts,  narratives  and 
description  of  *' nature  lesson  '  observations,  etc.,  with  attentioii  to 
punctuation,  pa ragra piling,  and  form. 

Wntimj  and  Dyftirnuf.  -Vupy  books.     Drawing  in    Mnnual  *" 
No.  I,  complete,  and  No.  2  to  end  of  Section   v..  with  Dfbm 
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Fob  a  Ctmmxs  Scbool  wrrm  oss  Tk^c 
I  rale  tiboe  dkonld  be  et  loMt  f onr  ( 


[AiafBMnlraletibefe  dkonldbe  et  loMt  fowr  rhwn  or  £ 
Mdba«db«ii;^>  tivMe  in  Beeder  Xa  5,  (b)  Beeder  Xcl  A.{ 
%0u^md  (d)  Beeder  Nob.  2  nd  1  ud  Friser.  TVe  pmfik 
«d^wl  iMiil  be  drilled  to  Bove  widMNit  Ae  k»  of  an  mrtuit  of  t 


iitobe 
Jtod^.— (d)Foiir 


Tbcie 


beAe 


( a  day,  toj  Aofft»  witk  i 
( on  tbem  ;  (c)  three  dnrt  le« 
(b)t«roAoctlawMi^one  from  Healtk  Bender  Not  l,wit]i  foB  iai«eof 
qiKatwof  on  Aem ;  (a)  one  leaeon  (Hcnhii  Beader  Na  2ob  aheniale  dajsX 
with  qneifdota  coTering  spellmg,  definitioiis,  grammar,  analysis,  prosody 
and  or/mpoaition,  more  or  lesa  partially. 

ff  riling  and  Dravnng.—{d)  On  slate  or  paper  from  a  blackboard  or 
rtard>(  dnnng  specified  times  of  the  day ;  (c)  same,  more  advanced  ;  (b)  copy 
brjT^ks  and  drawing  Vxioks,  once  each  day  ;  (a)  the  same  once  each  day. 

Jytnfj%in/jt. — Text  book  only  in  (a)  and  once  a  day  or  every  other  day, 
fiith  written  compositions  in  (a>  and  (b)  as  indicated  in  the  other  courses. 
Clai^  in-Htniction  or  essay  criticism  once  or  twice  a  week. 

^Vx/r/y/Ay.—  Oral  lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  to  (d)  and  (c)  and  (b). 
Text  Ikxik  tn-ice  a  week  (b)  and  (a). 

Jlijffrrnj. — Oral  lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  to  (c)  and  (bX  Text  book 
twice  a  week  for  (a). 

Ariikmetic. — Each  class  to  receive  attention  twice  a  day  as  a  class  from 
the  teacher  ;  (d)  a  very  few  minutes  at  a  time  :  (a)  more  time,  which  might 
vary  with  the  djflSculty  of  the  points  to  be  reasoned  out.  This  will  form 
the  main  subject  for  "  seat  work,"  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  with  other 
classes. 

J/?/jf*>.— At  least  twice  a  day  for  a  few  minutes.  Exercises  short  and 
oft€n  are  more  useful  for  many  purposes  than  exercises  long  and  seldom. 

Ltfimnn  (rn  Kaiurt. — Once  every  day  so  as  to  select  during  the  year  the 
most  imix>rtant  points  srKJcified  in  the  uncontracted  course. 

Two  Hi>ecimen  time  tames  are  given  below. 


Such;estive  Time  Tables. 

(T)Esk;ned  to  aid  inexperienced  teachers  and  trustees.) 

There  are  two  specimens  given  here  for  a  rural  school  in  which  it  is 
assumed  there  is  only  common  school  work  to  be  done — the  work  of  the 
first  eight  "  Provincial  Grades." 

Evtnj  iearJvev  should  have  2^  time  table,  giving  all  these  details  posted  up 
in  the  school  room,  so  that  pupils  can  be  guided  by  it  even  at  their  '*  desk  " 
work.     liiHpectors  arc  requned  to  insist  on  this  in  every  school. 
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Tunt  TiiUe  A. 

[For  a  "rural"  or  ** miscellaneous "  common  school  (of  eight  Grades 
grouped  in  four  clanses,  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d).  as  directed  on  the  previous 
page,  with  about  44  j)ui)il8  ±  in  8th,  3  in  7th,  4  in  6th,  5  in  fith,  6  in  4th, 
7  in  3rd,  8  in  2nd,  and  9  in  1st  giade.]. 


TlMB 
M'HEN 
BRQUH. 

It 

RlCITATIOXS  TO  TEACHER. 

SILENT  Work  a 
FOUE  C 

r  DESKS  0 

LAHSES. 
(c) 

r  tiiK 

Kridmy.                       lhuiwl»y. 

(•)      1       (b). 

(d): 

900 

16 
16 
15 
16 
16 
6 
30 

10 

16 
16 

5 
5£5 

00 

Opening,  Song,  and  Roll-call. 
((0  Reading,  Spelling,  eU*. 

9.15 

Arith.        'AHth. 

Spelling. 

Spelling." 
Imwlng. 

9.30 
9.46 
10.00 

Arith. 
Spelling.   1 

Spelling. 
Spe'liing." 

Arith. 

10.16 

Song  and  CalUtheniet. 

(a),  (bX  (c),  and  (d),  Arithmetic,  etc. 

'.'.'.' '.\\\\\ 

10.80 

*\               « 


i    ^        ^    ^^« 

10.50 

RB0KS8. 

11.00 

(a)Gram.audAual.  |  (a)  Language, 
(d)  Reading,  Spelling,  etc. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 
Writing.                 1  Drawing 

Arith. 
Arith. 

Arith. 
Arith. 

Arith. 

ILU 

Arith. 

• 

11.90 
11.S5 

. .  * 

12.00 

Noon  Ihtirxi88io> 

r. 

1.00 

6 

15 
16 
16 

16 

5 
20 

Song  and  Rullcall. 
Gtog.,  etc.  (oral)      Hl»t.,  etc.  (oral). 
(a+TOeog.               (a4-)HiBt. 
(c)  Language.            (li)  Language. 
(u.                            (a^Tuee.  \  Health 
^°^        "                   (b)Thur8.  (Reader 

Song  and  Calisthenics. 
Arith.,  Alg.,  B.K.,  or  Math.  Drawing. 

1 1 

1.05 

MapDraw. 

1.20 

Arith. 
Language. 

Arith. 
Language. 

Spelling. 

Afith. 

L86 
1.50 

iimguaii; 
Arith. 

LMiguagfl 
Spelling. 

2.06 



2.10 

«'               <t 

;^ 

1 

2J0 

10 

RECKS8. 

2.40 
2.56 

16 

10 

16 

16 
15 

10 

"  Nature  "  and  Science  lesson  from  \ 
obJecU.                                          / 
Writing  or  Drawing  notes  on  lesson. 

1 

! t 

t 

f 

♦ 

Arith. 

f 

f 

3.06 

(d)  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, etc. 
(c) 
(b)       „        ., 

Aunouncenieuti 

(%\  lyiS  (ti\  and  (A\ 

Ixr.fh         IuaMi 

3.20 

Recitations  (Bio-                    j 
cutlonarvV       on    ^f*H1         .'flnAilinir. 

Spelling. 
Arith. 

8.86 

8.60 

I,  etc.,  and  fcong. 

JMath.       ' 

Spelling. 

_ 

1 

1 

Xotef^  on  Thm  Tnhfe  A. 

•  Desk  work.  Mathematics,  when  t^jacher  in  not  engaKwi  with  the  class. 

+  Desk  work,  description  in  writing  (and  drawing  when  necessary)  of 

natural  objects  or  ol)>4er  vat  ions,  when  the  teacher  does  not  require  the 

attention  of  the  class  to  the  "  less^)n  "  for  the  day.    Some  lessons  may  be 

adapted  to  all  cla.sses,  others  to  the  senior  (w  junior.     When  an  elementary 

1®88<>»^  given  to  clas.ses  (c)  and  (d),  the  cla-sses  (a)  and  (b)  should  l»e  working: 

of  a  plant,  an  in.sect,  or  other  j>henomena  observed, 

'     '     '     verm. 

and  if  not  more 

in  their 

onk; '  i  4i»     —  V"  f*"»^» »  ^i^.j  *f\xij  ctii  iiiitnt  lovciTc;  m.i.^iit/j'^11  lu  tiiese 

«^ject8  tHree  or  four  times  a  day,  for  they  can  do  but  a  very  little  at  a 


on  a  written  description 

or  experiments  in  phy.sics,  etc' ,  with  drawings.    Ancl  vIct  i 

X  C^aw(d)  maybe  nece.s.sarily  made  of  >//'o  or  fA/^e,  l.-„ 

sub-classes,  each  of  which  must  W  rapidly  taken  in  turn.    Some  ir 
lettersj  some  m  the  primer,  etc.,  but  all  must  receive  attention  ir 


4980. 


^  K 
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Readnvj  should  combine,  when  there  is  time,  spelling,  definition  of  words, 
^ammatical  peculiaritiei5,  ek.,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Ut^jratuj-eand  iL^ofiil 
ideals  in  it  ahonid  alwayss  be  made  cle^r  Ui  the  pupil  See  Geueml  Dii-ectiou.^ 
70and7L 

Ltiitm(a*/t.—H^ii'  General  Directions,  72,  The  **  detik  "  work  should  re*iuire 
every  day,  if  mi^Jsiblej  the  expression  of  tiie  pH|nV«  thoughts  about  some- 
thing  on  whicli  he  can  have  clear  ideas.  To  read  a  short  story,  or  choice  de«* 
eription  once,  to  the  ela^is  ;  giving  all,  say,  exactly  five  or  ten  minutes  to  write 
rapiflly  their  remembrance  of  it  substantially,  in  &  good  exercise  :  especially 
if  the  errorn  are  corrected  before  the  clo-ss  or  other\^i8e  shortly  art^Br.  Or  to 
Kive  them  an  object  or  a  picture  to  "write  up"  rajiidly  in  a  Hmited  time. 
This  will  develop  facility  of  comriu^itioiL  S*>me  gmnimur  and  analys^is  of 
course,  will  Ihj  necesgary  tc>  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  reasons  why 
Si  une  methods  of  expression  are  better  than  t>ther  s. 

.l/f^f//f;«(fr7/»'A.— Seveml  subjects  need  lie  tuken  up  only  for  a  uuintli  or 
two,  sucli  its  the  eleinc^ntarv  rulcn  njf  algebra,  acconnts,  the  itst*  of  the 
mathematical  ncaJes,  as  in  Allen's  VAvd  Scale,  and  the  compass  in  umlhe- 
nmtical  drawing.  Soiiw  of  these  might  l*e  taken  iiist<?ad  of  arithmetic,  say» 
in  the  afternooh,  or  on  alternate.-  days, 

//fffh  SrfonJ  Work,  -Where  work  of  this  kind  !ias  to  be  done,  tho^ 
studjing  the  high  school  subjects  might  aid  the  teacher  with  some  of  the 
clasiC's  so  as  to  obtjiin  time  tV*r  the  high  si'honi  studies,  which  otherwise 
niight  cut  down  the  tiuie  given  each  chvss  to<i  much, 

Ltfssofis  on  Xahur, — In  many  of  these  lessons  the  whole  school  may  profit- 
ably engage.  In  nearly  all  the  whole  senior  **r  whole  junior  division  of  the 
whole  school  can  take  part.  A  skilful  teacher  C4in  thus  give  profitable 
i»bject  lessons  to  several  grades  of  scholars  at  once  ;  at  t>jie  time  giving  a 
Giude  V.  lesson,  at  another  time  a  Cirade  Vl.  or  Grade  VIL  or  Grade  VIII. 
lesson,  which  will  also  contain  enough  for  the  observation  and  interest  of 
Grade  L.  Gi-ade  II.,  Giude  III.,  and  Grade  IV,  jjupils.  An  object  lesson 
given  to  the  highest  clasps  mn  thus  to  a  certain  ext*?nt  be  made  a  good 
fdiject  lesson  for  all  the  lower  clas^ses.  The  older  pui>ils  will  see  more  and 
think  more.  It  must  be  i-einemljere^l  that  the  memorisin.s(  of  mybi^  or  facts 
merely  stated  U*  pupils  i^*  strictly  forbidden  under  this  heatl.  Such 
tnemonsing  is  pure  crum,  injurious  instead  oH  Ijeing  useful.  The  teacheJ* 
may  not  have  time  to  take  up  in  ctuxn  every  olyect  indicated  in  tlie  Nature 
Tjeasoris  of  the  Course.  In  such  cases  the  ijni>ils  should  be  given,  say,  two 
or  three  objects  nearly  rehited  to  the  tyj»ical  ^llecimen  examincNl  in  school 
with  direction  to  search  for  them  and  examine  them  at  home  as  inustrat<?d 
in  si>c*cnnien  cla.ss  lesson.  Without  mueh  ex(»euditure  of  time  the  taacher 
can  note  that  this  work  has  been  honestly  attempted  to  W  done  by  each 
pupiL  Tlie  lessons  must  W  direct  from  nature  itself,  but  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teiu'hei' wh*>  tan  save  time  in  bringing  the  imjiils  iu  thr 
point  dcsiicil  frrmi  his  own  more  mature  exi^wrience.  'riiey  are  intc*nded  lo 
train  the  obseivii\^  and  inducttve  faculties?,  to  i^how  the  true  way  of 
discovering  something  of  the  nature  of  the  world  which  iinmediat<(?ly 
surrounds  us,  and  which  is  and  wOl  contiiuie  to  be  reactmg  uixm  us  in  one 
manner  or  another.  Tliis  knowlege  is  su  much  power  over  nature  fi-om 
whicli  wi*  have  to  win  our  material  existence.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  any 
useful  philosophy. 

More  Btrcs'i  lias  been  laid  ori  the  natuiid  history  of  each  section  than  on 
plementHiy  physics  and  ehendstry.  Not  because  physical  phenomena  arc 
less  imi>ortant,  but  Ixjcause  the  elements  of  these  sciences  are  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  che^ip  and  well  illiistmt^d  guide* 
to  pra<-*tica1  work  in  them  which  will  suit  a  section  in  Nova  8cotia  tks  well 
as  one  in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  But  there  are  no  such  simple 
guide^i  to  the  biology  of  each  section,  and  many  of  its  otlier  scientific 
characters.  The  teacher  must  become  a  student  and  master  them  ;  for  they 
are  of  the  most  8iK?cial  importance  in  developing  the  habits  of  accurate 
observations  from  childhood,  which  is  the  soundest  basis  foi  any  cai*eer 
ranging'  from  that  of  the  i>rjet  and  professional  man  to  the  tiller  and  lord  of 
the  soil  the  tradesnum,  the  manufacturer  aud  the  inventor:  and,  in 
developing  in  connection  with  history  and  civics  an  intelligeut  attachment 
c\-en  to  the  soil  of  our  coinvtrv* 
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8(?8  7Vif'   St^fttfiitt    ttf  h**htnitioii    in   Xnrtf   Scofi**, 


MoUn  nn*i  Stfijtftslmm  ntt  7'itm  Tahh  M.Jot*  Miscsilttmffjm  S*(ihooi. 

In  grotipia;^  Kfitdts  jt  umy  \m  found  better  to  group  differently  ;  as  IL, 
IIL,  IV  ,  awl  v.,  t?tt\  In  that  case  I,  would  be  Ukeh  alone  ;  also  VIII. 
Or  VII,  and  VllL  may  work  well  together,  while  VI.  would  betaken 
alone. 

It  would  never  lie  practicable  to  combine  Grades  L  and  IL  in  n^adiiig,  in 
mtfh  a  way  aa  to  have  bfitli  c1as,Tieis  re4ui  the  naine  leK*iriiL  A  jieriod  nmy  l»e 
,^et  amrt  ^v^  in  the  trtble^  for  the  two  clit&^»s.  Then  Orade  L  i»  taktni  fin^t. 
Grade  U.  iiieati while  is  set  to  ettiidy  the  leas^on,  or  to  copy  it.  At  the  eh>fM? 
of  lesson  for  Grt^de  L,  thit^  grade  is  iieat  to  copy  lesson  juHt  read,  while 
Grade  11.  reads.  The  proi)Ortion  of  time  given  to  each  grade  (I.  and  IL) 
will  vary  on  different  days  according  to  cirfumstanceiJ,  such  m  slim 
attendance  of  one  gi^ide  and  full  attendance  of  the  other. 

Deal  similarly  with  other  conilii nations  as  IIL  and  IV,  If  they  cannot 
read  the  same  le^sson  profitably,  take  the  lower  grade  fii^t^  then  tlje  other. 
In  some  caaes  the  bad  readerti  of  the  advanced  gmde  ah  on  Id  ^t  additional 
practice  by  I'eadtng  witli  the  lower  grade  ii&  well  aa  with  their  own.  Also 
clever  pupils  in  the  lower  giude  may  be  allowed  to  read  both  les^^ons,  and 
in  this  way  beef ; me  prepared  for  transfer  to  the  higher  gi^de  in  advance  of 
their  ckiift. 

All  c1ii,H8e:4  are  taken  together  in  arithmetic.  That  i*s,  the  time  is  not 
divided  up  ainoiig  the  clas.^es,  a*  !<hown  in  the  time  table*  Tlie  te^eher 
takes  the  diffui^nt  elrt«.^eH  in  .•^ucli  order  and  for  44Uch  length  of  time  a^ 
circ  lUiiHtiiiicnii  ^ngi^est 

Somewliat  similar  in  the  plan  in  EngHah.  While  one  claas  is  reciting  or 
receiving  insstruction,  nthers  have  Hfime  kind  cif  work  as  de^k-work.  The 
t<jaeher  may  sometime**  Ktop  the  de.sk -work  of  one  or  more  cla^t*e.s 
temponuily  and  invite  the  attention  of  theete  classes  py  some  i>c#int  under 
di&cufision. 

Spelling  is  to  be  combined  with  every  lesson  to  some  extent,  especiallv 
with  the  reading  lessons  and  the  language  lessons.  Also  at  desk-work 
pupils  are  set  to  copy  from  books,  from  the  blackboard,  to  write  names  of 
objects,  plurals  of  nouns,  words  exemplifying  rules  of  spelling,  etc 

1  High  School  Cxtrkiculum. 

Special  Directions,  Year  Ending  July,  1899. 

The  sul:]jects,  number  and  value  of  the  papers  for  the  different  Hi^ 
School  examinations,  and  the  general  scope  of  examination  questions,  are 
indicated  in  the  prescribed  curriculum  whicn  f oUows.  Examination  questions 
may  demapd  description  by  drawing  as  well  as  by  writing  in  all  grades.  In 
any  subject^lso,  a  question  may  be  put  on  work  indicated  under  the  head 
of  General  Directions,  Course  of  Study  for  Public  Schools. 

GRADE  IX. 

1.  English  Language,'-lQO  :  [a]  The  Sir  Ro^er  De  Coverley  Papers  (35), 
and  Evangeline  (T.  C.  Allen  and  Co.),  with  critical  study,  word  analysis, 
prosody  and  recitations  ;  [bj  English  Composition  as  in  Dalgleish's  Intro- 
ductory, or  an  equivalent  m  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only,  with  essays, 
abstracts,  and  general  correspondence,  so  as  to  develop  the  power  of  fluent 
and  correct  expression  in  writing. 

2.  En^luh  Grammar,— \Q0 :  Text  Book  [excepting  ** notes"  and  "appen- 
dix "]  ^vith  easy  exercises  in  parsing  and  analysis. 

.3.  La tm-  100  :  As  in  Collar  and  Daniell,  to  end  of  Chapter  LIIL, or  any 
equivalent  grammar  with  very  easy  translation  and  compasition  exercise.s. 
[To  secure  uniformity  in  pronunciation  the  Roman  (or  Phonetic)  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin  is  recommended  to  be  used  in  all  ^des.] 

4.  French.— 100  :  As  in  Fasnacht's  Progressive  Course,  First  Year,  with 
Pro^essive  Reader,  First  Year,  Sections  1  to  15  (MacMillan  and  Co.). 
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5.  IIi8ton/  ami  (rtourajt/nj.-  :  [ji]  Text  hook  of  British  Hist^jiy  up  to  the 
House  of  Tudor,  ana  oral  lessons  on  ''liow  Canada  is  Governed."  [b] 
()eograi)hy  of  North  America  and  EuroiKj  as  in  Text  Book. 

6.  Sci€nce,~\m  :  [a  =  30]  Physics  a'^  in  Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  [b  =  70] 
Botany  as  in  Gray's  How  Plants  Grow,  substituting  for  the  details  of 
"  Flora,"  Part  II.,  common  or  prescribed  native  plants  ;  or  Spotton's. 
Drawing  of  parts  of  plants. 

7.  Drauniig  aiul  Book'keepiiiy.—  \QO\[2Lj=^-20']  Construction  of  geometrical 
figures  and  solution  of  mensuration  and  trigonometrical  problems  bv  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  T.  C.  Allen's  Card  Scale.  [b=30l  Hign  School 
Drawing  Course  No.  1,  ^ith  model  and  object  drawing  and  Manual  Train- 
ing No.  2  completed.  [c  =  r>0]  Conmiercial  forms  and  writing,  with  Single 
Entry  Boole-keeping  Problems. 

8.  Arit/i  .nettc.—lOO :  As  in  Hamblin  Smith  to  end  of  Section  21  (with  a 
practicalj  l.nowledge  of  the  metric  system,  which  will  be  required  in  all 
gi-ades). 

9.  Al<jehm.—\QO :  As  in  Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary  Algebra  to  end 
of  Chapter  XVI. 

10.  Ge(^'fietn/.—lOO:  Euclid  I.,  with  very  ea.«*y  exercises,  as  in  Hall  and 
Stevens  to  page  86. 

A"o<e.— Latm  and  French  are  optional  ;  all  others  imperative.  The 
minimum  aggregate  for  a  "  pass  "  is  400,  with  no  subject  below  25. 

(iKADE  X. 

1.  English  Lan{fua(fe.—\QO  :  [a]  Same  subjects  as  in  previous  grade,  but 
more  advanced  scholarship  required.  [Composition  as  in  Dalgleish's 
Advanced,  or  an  equivalent  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only,  with  special 
attention  to  the  development  of  readiness  and  accuracy  in  written  nsurrative, 
description,  exposition,  and  general  con'esi)ondence.] 

2.  English  Grammar, — 100  ;  Text  Book  (excepting  *'  appendix  ")  coiu- 
pleted  with  exercises  in  parsing  and  analysis. 

3.  Latin.— }00  :  As  in  Collar  and  Daniel,  complete,  and  "  Csesar's  Inva- 
sion of  Britain,"  by  Welch  and  Duffield  (MacMillan  and  Co.,  London). 

4.  Greek.— 100 :  As  in  Frost's  Greek  Primer  (AUyn  and  Bacon,  Boston), 
to  end  of  Part  III.,  or  Initia  Graeca,  Part  I. 

5.  French,— 100 :  As  in  Fasnacht's  Progressive  Course,  second  year,  with 
Progressive  Reader,  first  year,  selections  16  to  62. 

6.  German.— 100 :  As  m  Fasnacht's  First  Year  (MacMillan  e.nd  Co.). 

7.  History  and  Geography.— 100  :  [a]  Text  Book  of  British  History  from 
the  House  of  Tudor  to  the  present  tmae.  [b]  Text  Book  of  Geography, 
excepting  North  America  and  Europe. 

8.  Science.— 100  :  [a  ==70]  Chemistry  as  in  Williams,  but  with  25  per  cent, 
of  optional  cpiestions  at  examination.  [b  =  30]  Mineralog}' as  in  Crosby's 
Common  Rocks,  or  Ai^ricultural  Chemistry  as  in  Tanner. 

9.  Drmviuf/  and  Book-keeping. — 100:  [a]  Mathematical  drawing  as  in 
previous  gratie,  but  more  advanced  ;  Faunce's  Mechanical  Di-awing  recom- 
mended  to  teachers  for  "  proper  use  of  instruments  "  and  problems.  High 
School  Drawing  Course,  No.  2,  and  model  and  object  drawing,  with  simple 
drawing  from  Nature,  [b]  Book-keeping:  Double  Entry  forms  and 
problems. 

10.  Ainthmefic.—\O0  :  Text  Book  complete  without  appendix. 

11.  Algebra.— \(^  \  As  in  Hall  and  Kni^ifht's  Elementary  to  end  of 
Cha))tcr'XXYlT. 

I5i.  Geofmtry.— 100  :  Euclid  I.,  XL,  and  III.  to  Prop.  20,  as  in  Hall  and 
Stevens. 

A'ote.— Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  optional  :  all  others  impera- 
tive.   The  minimum  for  a  pass,  400,  with  no  subject  below  25. 

OIIADE  XI. 

1.  English  Literature.— \0O  :  Authors  prescribed  from  year  to  year,  with 
critical  study,  [a  =  801  Milton's  L'AlIegro,  II  Pensoroso,  Coraus  and 
Lycidas.  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton.  [0=20]  A  general  acquaintan  e 
with  the  prescribed  literature  of  the  previous  grade,  as  above. 
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2«  English  Grammar.^lOO :  History  of  Engliih  Language  and  Text 
Book,  completed,  with  difficult  exerciser,  fb]  HiBtory  of  English  Litara- 
titrc,  a*  in  Meiklejnbn. 

3,  Latin. — 100;  Gmnnnar  and  emy  com  position  jmrtly  ha.sed  nn  Pivi^hs 
author  read, 

A,  Lfth'n,^\m:  [ft]  Cii'siir'f4  De  RelKlidL,  Hw^kK  11,  uml  111,  and  |lil 
VirgirB  .'Kneid,  Book  II L  :  with  La-ainm.itical  and  t-ritiatl  4ue>«tionH, 

">.  GreA\—\00  :  Granuuar  and  easy  coniiH>sition  baaed  partly  on  author 
ix'ad  and  FifHtV  Primer  completed. 

a  G're*?^'.— Xenophon'M  Anabaftis,  Bof>k  1I„  with  grftnimatiml  and  critical 
^vie'^tions. 

7.  French.— 100  :  Ah  in  Fa.snacht*«  Progressive  Course.  Third  V'e/uv  witli 
Suuveatre'f^  Uu  PhiJoi^ophe  Sou,s  las  Toits  (,Mac>[iUan  iind  Co.) 

8.  Grrmrt IK— 100  i  Ak  in  Fasnacht's  Second  Yejir  (MacMillan  and  Co,), 

0.  Hii^tonf  find  frto^mphh — 100  :  General  History  and  neopnai>hy  ^^  in 
Swinton, 

10.  Ph*/iioffjf/o.—  iOO  :  As  in  prescribed  text,  ** Martinis  Human  Body  an<l 
the  Effect.s  of  Narcotics." 
It,  Pht/airM,-'  ]{n) :  Ah  in  (Cage's  Introdnction  to  Physical  Hcience. 

12.  Prai'tii^tf  A/at/i€mafirH.—  ]ijO:  Am  in  Eaton. 

13.  Ahjthra  nii*l  Avithmftiv. — 1«X>:  Ah  in  Hall  and  Knight V  Elementary 
Algebm. 

It,  (itomftrtf,  KM):  Kndid  L  to  IV.  with  exereise+s  the  mure  iniiKiitunt 
definitions  und  algebraie  denionstrHtionfs  of  Kurlid  V,.anil  Euclid  VI.  (text) 
to  l*rop.  10,  an  in  Hall  and  Stevens. 

A^o'^.—Lfitin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  optional  ;  idl  others  imi>cra- 
live.  The  minimum  aggiegate  for  a  i>0,hs,  400,  with  no  subiect  below  2'n 
The  examination  on  tins  syUabn.s  may  al^o  be  known  as  the  Junior  Leaving 
Examination  of  the  High  School 

if  BADE  XIL 

The  oxaraination  on  thii< jsyllabus  maybe  known  as  the  Senior  Leaving 
Examination  of  the  High  School  This  ]K>rnon  of  the  course  of  .study  may 
be  profitably  undertaken  on  the  litius  V>est  adapted  to  the  staff  of  instructors 
or  the  demautis  of  students  in  the  laif^er  High  Schools  or  County  Academies. 
There  is  in  this  grade  a  bifurcation  of  the  course  into  a  clas.sical  side  and  a 
Hcientilic  side,  with  minor  options  leading  to  the  certificates  of  **  A  *' 
(classical)  and  '*  A  "  (scientific)  respectively. 

(a,)  imperative  fob  both  sir»Es. 

1.  English  Lnn(fiiage.— 100  :  As  in  Lounsbmy's  English  Langua^e^  with 
nrcacribed  authors.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tables  :  The  Prologue  in  detail 
(as  in  Skeat's  Shilling  Edition)  ;  with  a  general  knowledge  of  tlie  following 
Tales  :  1,  Knight's  ;  2,  Monk's  ;  3,  Clerks  :  4,  Si][uu*e's  :  5.  Man  of  LaVs : 
6,  Pardoners  (any  edition  of  the  Canterbmy  Tale^i). 

:2.  Emflish  Literature.— }0() :  Stopford  Brooke'.s  Primer  (latest  edition), 
with  prescribed  authors.  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  ;  Macaulay  s  Essay  on 
Milton  ;  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  British  Htst^tr}/.— 100  :  Jis  in  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  and  Clement's  Histoiy  of  Canada, 

4.  P/t}fc/wloffi/.—\{)0  t  As  in  James's  Text  Book  of  Psychology  (MacMillan 
and  Co.»  London),  or  Mahei  s  (Stoneyhmst  Series). 

5.  Sanitart/  Science. — KX) ;  As  in  the  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene. 

(B,)  IMPBRATIVE  FOR  CLASSICAL  SlUK, 

I  Latin  Composition,— 100  :  Grammar  as  in  Bennett,  and  Com]K)9ition 
ae  in  Bradle3r*s  Arnold,  or  equivalents.     I^atin  translation  at  sight. 

2.  Tacitus. — 100  :  Agricola  and  Germania, 

3.  Ci>;ero.— 100  :  Pro  Mil  one* 

4.  VirgiL—lOO  :  ^Eneid,  Books  V,  and  VL 
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5.  Ho)uce.~-lOO  :  Odes.    Huok«  IL  and  IV  * 
a  Monmn  Hhuny  anrf  Gtogmphtj.—li^} :  As  in  Lidtleir^. 
7.  Greek  VQmjx)»tfton,--l(Xi :  Qranimar  a,s  in  Ooiximn  and  rnniixisition 
siM  m  ? letcher  and  XicholHon,  or  e^iuivalents.    Greek  trjmBlatiou  tit  siglit. 
a  Xeti/yp/tmi,— 100  \  Hellenicft  H<x»ks  I,  and  IT.  (riaivnilAn  Preas). 
a  PhtfK     ICMl :  Tlie  Aijoln^^v  and  Cnto.' 
in.  Sop/iifcitjt, -100  :  Ajiix. 
\  L  GtYrittri  l/intori/  anff  fjeoiftfipAi^.—lOO :  M  in  .Siuitli'^. 

(a)   I.\fPERATIVE   FOR   ,scIEiVTlFr€   8rJ>K 

1.  Ph/HifH.  — 100:  As  in  tinge'n  PrinciplGH  of  Physirn. 

2.  CheiniM/%—100:  Ah  in  Storer  and  TJiid!>ay's'Elementrtiy, 

:j.  Botant/.—lWJ :  A«  in  Tlio  Es-sentials  of  Botany  by  Be.ssey  (Henry  Holt 
and  Cn»,  New  York»  latot  edilit^i)  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  rcprci^enta 
live  Mpecic.«  of  the  Nova  Scotia  flora. 

^,  ZitoIfHft/.'-im*,  A?*  in  Da VV5W in  a  Hand  Ituok.  with  (liHHectiun  of  Xova 
Seoiiaii  snecicHV"!^  in  t'oltoji's  Pmctiral  ZfM>lngy. 

:\  Ofofoffi/.—UXi :  As  in  Sir  William  Dawson  ^  Maud  Jiook  ol  ('amulisui 
Geology  (exce]>tini?  the  details  relating  to  ♦  it  her  Frcnineert  from  in^ge  1 117  t4> 

(\.  Antt'onomt/, — 100  :  A>*  in  Young*«  El«mentH  of  Astronomy. 

7.  X<nd(/nf*rm.—  U^  :  A-*  in  Norie'.n  E[>itonn*, 

8.  Tt^igfmom€tt'if.—  \\^)    LiM-ke's  Elementary  Trigtmoinetr.v 

a  AftfcfoYi,  VY)  :  A^in  Hall  aixd  Kni^^lit's  Higher  Algehni,  oiminn;:  ''  *  " 
|niragmph.>  and  ehupter-  xx\u,  to  xxxi. 

10.  (reamvinj.—lOU'.  Kuetid,  (.particularly  VL  it  XL,  a^  in  Hall  and 
Stevens,  with  oxerci^es  ''  I^oci  and  their  Equation]*/'  as  in  Cliajiter  1.  Went- 
wortli's  Elements  of  Analytic  ( teoraetiy. 


(a)  OPllONAL  FOR   KtTH£l£   HIDE. 

I.  Frenrh  (ttiimmcir  and  Com pout ioii. — 100, 

i.  Fremh  A^thorH.  —  KM):  Voltaire'H  Charles  XIL,  and  <''orneiilo'« 
Horace, 

3.  Oerrnan  Gmmmnr  ttml  Comj^mt^mi. — TOO :  Ai«  in  Joynei*-Mei8«ner  or 
eiiuivalont. 

4.  Get  matt  Aiithorji*~iO(\ :  Wildenbnich*'^  Kinderthriinen  (Frcnud  and 
Jeckcdl,  Berlin) :  Schiller's  Der  Xcife  aU  Onkel,  and  Fritz  auf  Ferien  by 
Babetto  von  Biilow. 

To  pa^  Grade  A  (scientific)  a  uiiniinimi  aggi-egate  of  1000  nmst  be  made 
on  twenty  impers,  including  all  in  grou|m  (A)  and  (C)  and  any  other  fiv© 
l»aper8. 

To  f*a.s>  (fi-nde  A  (clarvsiial)  a  minimum  aggregate  of  JOOO  muijt  Ikj  made 
on  twenty  iKijKn*!?,  inchiding  all  iu  gioui*s  (A)  and  (B)  and  any  otht'r  fotir 
jia  tiers. 

No  f»ajH;r  should  fall  below  ^5  (see  Reg.  It)  imder  Api»endix  C  below). 

For  Grade  A  (cla^sHical  and  scientitieK  all  the  subjects  in  group  (D)  nuist 
Imve  been  taken  u^  well  :*s  those  in  (A),  (B),  and  (C).  Nn  paper  to  fall 
below  5fi. 

OR  Apt:   *'  \  *'   BY    rAKTIAL    KXAMINATlONt*. 

A  candidate  at  the  Provincial  Examination  who  jnake«  tin  aggregate  of 
600  on  any  ten  papers  uf  the  "  A  "  syllabuH.  and  an  aggregate  of  50<1  on  a 
different  net  of  ten  i>apers  of  the  syllabiu^  at  a  subsequent  exaininatinn,  or 
who  makes  an  aggregate  of  1000  on  twenty  papers  of  the  syllabus,  ur  who 
haa  already  taken  an  A  (cl),  an  A  (sc)»  or  an  A  "  License,  ma>'  thereafter 
present  himself  for  examination  on  any  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  may 
not  have  made  at  leaBt  50  |ier  cent,  at  a  previous  exaniinatioTi  ;  and  .so  long 
as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  deems  the  character  of  the  examination 


Ft'r  190i>,  Citff  TO. —Against  CAlUine,  !♦  to  IV. 

/Ior-i«  — Satiret.  Bofika  1 ,  omittllig  th«  1n4  mwl  8th  Sfttirt*,  »»!  TiUvyk  TT. 
Thueymt*.  -Book  VII . 
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cm  tlie  Mibji^U  uot  iiittt<;<rkil>'  thmigtHl,  nil  th^  \  aluatiiiu  uuirku  50 jMar  cQ&t. 
or  above  mad©  on  mA  sabiect  at  tbe  said  and  folIo^Tu^  Qjcamljaataoiia  may- 
be inoorpMated  into  a  t^ingle  e*?Ttifieatj:%  pivnided  at  least  r>0  per  cent  l>e 
made  on  each  of  the  (twenty)  snhject-H  ref|Uired  fc»r  th©  QLiidc^  A  (cl),  or  A 
(wX  f^t  tm  eath  of  tlie  (tlurty)  siibji^in^  in  the  full  mtir^  for  A  (el  and  m^y 

The  lading  iiiii  versitie^  and  t-olle^e^^  of  the  PtuviTiceH  liHve  airreed  to  a4;<'.e}it 
the  Grade  B  or  Junior  leaving  High  Sehocfl  eeiiificatt  in  lieu  of  their 
Matriculation  examitjatioij,  when  the  certificate  indicates  a  \m^^  on  ei^h 
subject  rcquirfd  by  the  fiarticijkr  luatriciilatiork  standard  concerned.  For 
ejcaniple,  a  university  may  fix  TuO  ur  *iO  \teT  cent,  more  or  less  in  Latin. 
Oreek,  nr  any  other  subject,  as  itt^  ^tandani.  i\i?ain,  a  candidate  may  fail 
t^j  take  a  '*  mns. "  Wigh  SSchool  Certilicate  through  ii  low  mark  in  a  Hn\ieet 
not  re<tuirea  for  matriculation,  yet  make  -inrticient  high  markit,  aa^bowii  by 
his  ^*  eataraiiiiitioD  record/'  on  tne  «ubjeti^tM  rei]uire«l  to  admit  hini  to  the 
I  universiity.  This  eons*titute*'?t  a  firactieal  iifiiliatiou  of  the  PuhUt^  High 
'  Bcboots -with  the  UuiverHitie**,  whirh  will  snvo  division  of  energy  iu  many 
high  achooK  while  it  will  phice  e^irh  of  the  rniver»itie^  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  public  scJlools. 

IB  APPENDIX  e. 

THE  GENERAL   REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PROVTNCrAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS,   18!»8. 

Provincial  Examination  of  High  Bchool  Students. 

Reg.  1.  "Hi^h  School  Students"  will  be  held  to  mean  all  pupils  who 
passed  Uie  regular  County  Academy  Entrance  Examination,  or  who  are 
certified  by  a  Public  School  teacher  as  having  completed  one  or  more  years 
of  the  High  School  Course  of  Study. 

Rkg.  2.  A  terminal  examination  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Elxamineirs 
shall  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  on  subjects  of  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Hi^  School  CJumculum,  to  be  known  as 
Grades  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII  resj^ectively  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  Grades  D 
C,  B  and  A  respectively,  of  the  High  Schools. 

Reg.  3.  The  examination  sessions  shall  commence  each  day  at  nine 
o^clock,  A.M.,  for  Grade  A  on  the  fii-st  Monday  of  July,  at  the  foUowiog 
stations  onlt/ :— Sydney,  Antigonish,  Pictou,  Amherst,  Tnuo^  Halifax, 
Kentville,  and  Yarmouth  ;  for  Grades  B  C  and  D  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesday, and  for  "  minimum  professional  qualification "  of  Public  School 
Teachei^  on  Saturday  following ;  and  shall  be  conducted,  acccmiing  to 
instructions,  under  a  Deputy  Examiner  appointed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Education,  at  each  of  the  following  stations,  viz.  : — 1,  Amherst;  2, 
Annapolis ;  3,  AntigouLsh  ;  4,  Arichat ;  5,  Baddeck ;  6,  ]»^rrington  ;  7, 
Berwick  ;  8,  Bridgetown  ;  9,  Bridgewater  ;  10,  Canso ;  11,  Chcticamp  ;  12, 
Church  Point ;  13,  Digby ;  14,  Guysboro;  15,  Halifax;  16,  Kentville;  17, 
Liveri)ool;  18,  Lockeport ;  19,  Lunenburg;  20,  Maitlaud ;  21,  Mai»u«e 
Forks  ;  22,  Middleton;  23,  New  Glasgow ;  24,  North  Sydney  ;25.  Ojdoid; 
2G,  Parrsboro  :  27,  Pictou ;  28,  Port  Hawkesbury ;  29,  Port  J[ood  :  30, 
River  John  ;  31j  Sheet  Harbor ;  32,  Shelbume  ;  33,  Sherbrooke  ;  34,  Stel- 
larton  ;  35,  Sprmghill ;  36,  Sydney ;  37,  Tatamagouche ;  38,  Truro ;  39, 
Windsor  :  40,  Wolf ville  ;  41,  \armouth. 

Reg.  4.  (a)  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Provincial  High  School 
Examination  must  be  made  on  the  prescribed  form  to  ti^  Inspector  within 
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whose  district  the  examination  station  to  be  attended  is  situated,  not  later 
than  the  24th  day  of  May. 

{b)  Candidates  applying  for  the  Grade  D  examination,  or  for  the  same 
grade  written  for  unsuccessfully  at  a  previous  examination,  or  for  the  next 
gi'ade  above  tlie  one  already  successfully  pai>sed  by  them,  shall  be  admitted 
free.  But  a  candidate  who  has  not  passed  Grade  D  mast  have  his  appli- 
cation  for  C  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  dollar  :  if  he  has  passed  neither 
D  nor  C  the  application  for  B  must  be  accompanied  by  two  dollars  ;  and  if 
he  has  i>as8ed  neither  D,  C,  nor  B.  the  aj)plication  for  A  must  be  accom- 
l>anied  oy  three  doUai^s.  Cienerally,  one  dollar  must  accompany  the  appli- 
cation for  each  grade  l>cfore  the  one  applied  for,  which  the  candidate  na.s 
not  regularly  i>assed. 

(c)  For  the  Teachers'  Minimum  Professional  Qualification  Examination 
a  fee  of  two  dollars  is  required,  but  it  should  not  be  forwarded  with  the 
application,  it  having  been  found  more  convenient  to  pay  the  same  to  the 
Deputy-Examiner  on  the  Saturday  when  the  candidate  presents  himself  for 
examination,  the  Deputy-Examiner  transmitting  the  same  to  the  Super- 
intendent with  his  report. 

(d)  The  prescribed  form  of  application,  which  can  be  freely  obtained 
from  the  Education  Department  through  the  Inspectors,  shall  contain  a 
certificate  which  must  be  signed  by  a  licensed  teacher  having  at  least  the 
grade  of  scholarship  applied  for  by  the  candidate,  whose  legal  name  must 
be  carefully  and  fully  written  out.  If  the  application  is  defective  on 
account  of  the  omission  of  the  proiwr  fee,  or  on  account  of  the  omission  or 
incorrect  statement  of  any  fact  called  for  in  the  prescribed  form,  the 
application  is  null  and  void,  and  even  should  the  Deputy-Examiner  admit 
the  candidate  proWsionally  to  the  examination,  his  papers  will  l)e  intercepted 
at  the  Education  Office. 

(e)  When  a  candidate  presents  himself  for  examination  and  his  name  is 
not  found  on  the  official  list  as  liaving  made  regular  application  in  due 
time,  the  Deputy-Examiner  may  admit  him  to  the  examination  provision- 
ally on  his  written  statement  that  application  was  regularly  made  in  due 
time  and  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  which  are  to  be  transmitted  with 
the  Deputy's  report  to  the  Superintendent ;  «and  if  such  candidate's  state- 
ment is  proven  to  be  correct,  the  eiTor  being  due  to  causes  beyond  his 
control,  the  dollar  shall  be  returned  and  his  papei*s  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Provincial  Examiners. 

(./ )  Prescribed  form  of  Api)lication.    (See  below.) 

Keg.  6.  Each  Insi)ector  shall  forward,  not  later  than  Jtme  Ut,  to  the 
Supeiintendent  of  Education,  a  list  of  the  a])plic'ations  received  for  each 
prawie  of  examination  at  each  station  within  his  distiict,  on  a  fomi  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Education  Office,  transmitting  therewith  all  moneys, 
having  duly  classified  and  checked  the  same  in  tlie  form  aforesaid. 

Reg.  G.  The  Dei)uty  Examiner,  when  authorised  l)y  the  Suiwrintendent 
of  Education,  shall  have  ix)wer  to  employ  an  assistant  or  assistants, 
who  shall  receive  two  dollars  per  day  for  tne  time  so  employed. 

1{eg.  7.  The  Su]>enntendent  of  Education  shall  have  pi-epared  and 
printed  suitable  examination  (luestions  for  euch  grade  at  each  examination, 
in  accordance  with  the  proscribed  course  of  study,  and  shall  also  forwanl 
to  each  Deputy  Examiner  a  sufficient  .su]>ply  of  the  printed  ([uestions, 
together  with  copies  of  such  rules  and  instructions  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  due  conduct  of  the  examination. 

Reg.  8.  The  maximum  value  of  each  ])aper  shall  be  100;  and  the  num- 
bered questions  com]K)sing  it  shall  be  constructed  with  tho  intention  cf 
making  each  eijual  in  value  though  not  necessarily  of  eciual  difficulty, 
Thus,  when  5  (piestions  constitute  one  paper,  the  value  ot  each  when 
answered  accurately  with  reasonable  fulness  and  in  good  form  will  be  20. 
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no  matter  whether  it  should  be  easier  or  more  difficult  than  its  fellow 
questions. 

Reg.  9.  Each  examiner  shall  mark  distinctly  by  coloured  pencil  or  ink  at 
the  left-hand  margin  of  each  ouestion  on  the  candidate's  ija|>er  its  value  on 
the  foregoing  assumption ;  ana  shall  siun  up  the  total,  placing  it  on  the 
back  of  the  sheet  •  and  underneath,  the  nunioer  of  mi^^pelled  or  obscurely- 
written  words,  which  number  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  for  the  trje 
value  of  the  i^aper.  Thus,  should  the  siun  of  the  marks  of  a  jiaper  be  54, 
and  the  misspelled  or  obscurely- writ  ten  words  be  6,  the  marks  on  the  back 
would  stand  as  follows,  e.f/.,  English  Grammar  [54-6] =48. 

Reo.  10.  To  make  a  "'  pass  "  in  the  grade  of  examination  applied  for,  the 
candidate  must  make  at  feast  the  minwutm  ag^egate  of  the  grade  and  at 
least  a  minimum  of  25  on  each  imperative  subject  or  paper  of  the  grade  : 
but  this  minimum  of  25  may  be  lowered  one  unit  for  everj- 50  the  candi- 
date'8  aggregate  may  be  above  the  "minimimi  aggregate  in  the  case  of 
(Irade  A,  andior  every  -lo  in  the  case.s  of  Grades  B,  C,  and  D.  A  mark 
■  below  25  on  any  optional  subject  will  not  be  counted  in  the  aggregate. 

Rec}.  11.  Candidates  failing  to  make  a  pass  in  the  grade  apulierl  for  may 
be  ranked  as  making  a  i>ass  in  the  next  grade  below,  provided  75  per  cent, 
of  the  minium  Ije  made  ;  and  as  making  a  pass  on  the  grade  second  l>elow, 
provided  50  per  cent,  of  the  minima  lie  made. 

Reci.  12.  Each  candidate  shall  receive  from  the  Sui>erintendent  of 
Exlucation  a  certificate  containing  the  marks  given  in  each  sulvject  by  the 
examiners,  and  the  High  School  Grade  which  the  candidate  may  have 
successfully  "  oassed.*'  If  the  candidate  has  not  "  pas.sed,"  the  certificate 
u-ill  iiot  bear  tne  head  title  *'  Hi<;h  »Sc^hool  Certificate"  with  the anns  of 
the  Education  Department. 

Reg.  13.'  Candidates  for  High  School  Certificates  will  be  expected  to  pass 
the  various  grades  in  order.  Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
examinations  of  the  higher  grades  without  evidence  of  their  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  of  the  preceding  grades. 

Reg.  14.  The  subjects,  number,  and  values  of  the  jiapers  for  the  diifei*ent 
examinations,  and  tne  general  scope  of  examination  questions,  are  indicated 
by  the  pre.scribed  High  School  curriculum.  Examination  may  demand 
description  by  drawing  as  well  as  by  writing  in  all  gi*ades. 


Provincial  Examination  Ruleh. 

COMMENT. 

No  envelopes  shall  be  used  to  enclose  papers.  One  horn*  is  the  maximum 
time  allowed  for  writing  each.  One  sheet  of  foolscap  will  therefore  hold 
all  that  will  be  necessary  to  be  written  on  any  paper,  if  it  is  properly  put 
down. 

1.  C*andidates  shall  present  themselves  at  the  examination  room 
punctually  half  an  hoiu-  before  the  time  set  for  the  first  paper  of  the  grade 
for  which  they  are  to  write,  at  which  time  the  deputy  examiner  shall 
assign  each  a  seat,  and  a  number  which  shall  represent  the  candidate's 
name,  and  must  therefore  be  neither  forgotten  nor  changed.  The  candi- 
dates who  present  themselves  shall  l>e  numl^red  from  1  onwards  in 
consecutive  order  (without  a  hiatus  for  absent  applicants,  who  cannot  be 
admitted  after  the  numbering)  beginning  with  the  A's,  then  coming  to  the 
B's,  C's,  and  D's  in  order. 

2.  Candidates  shall  l>e  seated  before  the  instant  at  which  the  examina- 
tion is  fixed  to  begin.  No  candidate  late  by  the  fraction  of  a  minute  has 
the  right  to  claim  admission  to  the  examination  room,  and  any  candidate 
leaving  the  room  during  the  progress  of  any  examination  must  first  send 
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his  or  her  paper  to  the  deputy  examiner,  and  not  return  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  paper.  "* 

3.  iJanilidat^iH  jihall  provide  themselves  with  (for  th^ii  owti  exclusiTe  use) 
pejiH,  pencil^  mathematical  instruments,  rulers,  ink,  blottrng-paper,  and  n 
fciipplji-  of  good  heavy  foolscap  paper  of  the  size  thirtisen  inchej^  by  eigVit. 

4.  Ikch  candidate's  paper  must  consist  of  one  sheet  of  auch  foolj^^ap, 
'\^liich  may  be  written  on  both  side&  and  must  contain  no  seimrate  sheets 
OT  ptortions  of  sheets  unless  inseparably  attached  so  a^  to  fomi  one  |mper. 
Kent  writinjj,  and  clear,  concise  answers  are  much  more  likely  to  sex* urn 
high  vainer  from  examiners  than  extent  of  space  covoretl  or  a  iiniltipliclty 
of  wonl^. 

5.  Each  such  paper  must  be  exactly  folded,  1st  by  doubling,  bottOTH  to 

tcip  of  i)a^*ij  prc^sinj^  the  told  (pai>er  now  64  hy  8  inche«) ;  2ndTiy  doubling 
affain  in  the  same  direction^  presfiinp  the  fold  flat  s*y  m  U*  giv^e  the  ahe  of 
3j  by  8  itiche#<. 

6.  Final  I V  the  jmper  must  be  exactly  endorsed  am  follows  :  A  neat  line 
fthonld  l>e  drawn  across  the  end  of  the  folded  paper  i  inch  from  it«  npper 
margin.  Within  thia  ajmce,  Z\  inches  hy  ^  inch,  there  muat  be  written  in 
very  dLati act  characters,  l&t,  the  letter  indicating  tlic  grade,  2nd,  the 
candidate'^  number^  and  3rd,  a  ?acant  rmi^nthe-sis  of  at  least  one  inch» 
within  which  the  depnty  examiner  j^baU  afterwards  place  the  private  symbol 
indicatiiig  the  Btation.  Iniinediately  inideme.ath  thin  ^pacc  and  close  to  it 
should  be  neatly  written  the  title  or  anlijcct  of  the  jmper. 

For  example,  candidate  Ntx  IR  wHting  for  B  (Orade  XL)  on  Algubm 
should  endoifte  liifi  pajmr  as  ahown  below  : —  ™J 


i 


^ 


7.  The  subject  title,  grade  and  candidate's  No.  may  be  written  within 
over  the  commencement  of  the  paper  also  ;  but  any  sign  or  writing  meant 
to  indicate  the  candidate's  nanae,  station,  or  personality  may  cause  the 
rejection  of  the  paper  before  it  is  even  bent  to  tbe  examiners. 

8.  Any  attempt  to  ^ive  or  receive  information,  even  should  it  be  unsuc- 
cessful, the  presence  of  books  or  notes  on  the  person  of  a  candidate,  or 
within  his  reach  during  examination,  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
examination  rules,  and  will  justify  the  deputy  examiner  in  rejecting  the 
candidate's  papers,  and  dismissing  him  from  further  attendance.  No 
dishonest  i)er8on  is  entitled  to  a  provincial  certificate  or  teacher's  licence. 
And  where  dishonesty  at  examination  is  proven,  provincial  certificates 
already  obtained  and  licences  based  on  them  will  be  cancelled. 

9.  It  is  not  necessary  for  candidates  to  copy  papers  on  account  of 
erasures  or  corrections  made  upon  them.  Neat  corrections  or  cancelling  of 
errors  will  allow  a  paper  to  stand  as  hi]?h  in  the  estimation  of  the  exanimer 
as  if  half  the  time  were  lost  in  copying  it.  Answers  or  results  without 
the  wTitten  work  necessary  to  find  them  will  be  assumed  to  be  only  guesses, 
and  will  be  valued  accordingly.  . 

10.  Candidates  are  forbidden  to  ask  questions  of  the  deputy  examiner 
with  respect  to  tyi)ographical  or  other  errors  which  may  sometimes  occur  in 
examination  questions.  Tlie  examiner  of  the  paper  alone  \vill  be  the  judge 
of  the  candidate's  ability  as  indicated  by  his  treatment  of  the  error. :  No 
candidate  will  sujffer  for  a  blunder  not  his  own, 
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11.  Candida  too  desiring  to  siieak  with  the  deputy  examhier  will  hold  up 
the  hand.  Communication  between  candidates  at  examination,  even  to  the 
extent  of  passing  a  ruler  or  making  siffns,  is  a  violation  of  the  rules.  Any 
such  neces^ry  communication  can  be  held  through  the  deputy  examiner  only. 

12.  Candidates  should  remember  that  the  deputy  examiner  cannot 
overlook  a  suspected  violation  of  the  rules  of  examination  without  violation 
of  his  oath  of  office.  No  consideration  of  i)ersonal  friendship  or  pity  can 
therefore  be  expected  to  shield  the  guilty  or  negligent. 

13.  All  candidates  will  be  required  to  fill  in  and  sign  the  following 
certificate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  examination,  to  be  sent  in  with  the  last 
paper: 


CERTIFICATE. 

Examination  Station  Date July,  189  . 

Candidate's  No.  (        ). 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  not  omitted  in  my  course  of  study  any  of 
the  imperative  subjects  in  the  prescribed  High  »School  Cunuculum  up  to 
Grade.......  for  whicli  I  have  now  been  writing,  and  that  I  already  hold  a 

Provincial  Certificate  of  Grade * 

I  also  do  truly  and  solemnly  affirm  that  in  the  i)resent  examination  I 
have  not  used,  or  had  in  the  Examination  Room,  any  book,  printed  paper, 
portfolio,  manuscript,  or  notes  of  any  kind,  bearing  on  any  subject  of 
examination  :  that  1  have  neither  given  aid  to,  nor  soug:ht  nor  received  aid 
from  any  fellow-candidate ;  that  I  have  not  wilfully  violated  any  of'  the 
rules,  but  have  performed  my  work  honestly  and  in  good  faith. 

Name  in  full                       \ 
(without  contraction  in  any  of  its  parts),} 


P.O.  to  which  memo,  or  certificate  is  to  be  sent. 


**  A  Teacher's  Licence  is  a  Prov.  Certificate  of  the  same  gveAe  as  its  class 
If  no  licence  or  certificate  is  held,  the  blank  is  to  be  filled  in  with  a  dash. 
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Time  Table. 

PROVINCIAL  EXAMINATION,  BEGINNING  FIE8T  MONDAY  IN  JULY,  1898. 


TIME. 


A.IC. 
0.00(010.10 
10.10  ,,11.10 
11.16  „12.U 


P.M.  ^ 
2.00  to  t.06 
8.10  m  4.10 
4.16,,   6.16 


GKADE   A. 


Roman  ^tory. 

Chcmiity. 

Xenophon. 


OOVNTY  ACADEMY  ENTRANCE. 


Enflirii. 


Greek  Hiitory. 

BoUay. 

Homer. 


AX. 

9.00(010.00 
10.10  „11.10j 
11.16  .,U  16 


P.X. 
2.00(0  8.00 
8.10,,  4.10 
4.16,,    6.16 


Ctoero. 
Zoology. 

NftTi^tlOO. 


Fla(o. 

SenKary  Bolenoe. 

Atdonomy. 


Mathematicf. 


Drawing^  etc. 
Geography  and  Hieloiy. 


Uiefnl  Knowledge. 


A.X. 
8.80(09.00 


Seating  of  Grade  B,  C  and  D. 


A.M, 
O.OOtolOj 
lO-O  „  ll.K 
11.15  „  12.16| 


2.00  to  3.00 
3.10  „  4.10 
4.16  „  6.15 


A.M. 
9.00  to  10.00 
10.10  „  11.10 
11.15  „  12.16 


P.M. 
2.00  to  8.00 
8.10  „  4.10 
4.15  .,  5.15 


Algebra. 

Latin  Compoaition 

French  Authors. 


English  Language. 
French  Compos'n. 
Geology. 


Geometry. 

Greek  Composition 

Tacitus. 


Pliysics. 

German  Compos'n. 

Virgil. 


Algebra. 
Latin  Compos'n. 


Eng.  Langnage. 
French. 
Greek  Authors. 


Algebra. 
Latin. 


Eng.  Language. 
French. 


Algegra. 
Latin. 


Eng.Langaage. 
French. 


Ueometr}'. 
Latin  Authors. 

Geometry. 
Greek. 

Geometry. 

Physics. 
German. 
Greek  Comi>os'u. 

Science. 
German. 

Science. 



A.M.         I 

9.00  to  10.00    lYigonumetry. 
10.10  ,,11.10    PsycholoRy. 
U.15  ,,12.15    Horace. 

! 


Prac.  Math. 
Physiology. 


Arithmetic. 
Drawing  &  H.K. 


Arithmetic. 
DrawgA-B.K. 


P.M. 
2.00  to  3.00     British  Uibtory. 
I  3.10  „  4.10  I    English  Literature. 
.4.15  „  6.16  ''  German  Authors. 


Geoff,  and  Uist. 
English  Oram. 


Gece.  and  Hist. 
English  Oram. 


Geog.  and  Hist. 
English  Gram. 


A.M. 

9.00  to  10.00 
10.10  „  11.10 
11.16  „  12.18 


M.  P.  Q.  EXAMINATIOX. 


Hygiene  and  Temperance. 
Sehool  Law  and  Management. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
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APPENDIX  a 


REGULATIONS    OF    THE    COUNCIL    OF    PUBLIC    IN- 
STKUCTION  REFERRING  TO  COUNTY  ACADEMIES. 

[1,]  A  CVmiity  AttKlcm}'  is  tlio  high  Hi-h«j<>I  in  u  a»urity  which  under  the 
j^tatute  is  entitled  to  dmw  a  8|>eeial  gi^aiit,  caliuil  tlie  acHdeniic  grant,  when 
the  following  re^idtitions  are  mtisfActnrily  oh^^ievved. 

lief/,  1.  The  trf>ard  of  trustees  or  cninniisi^it  inert*  of  a  schcx^l  weetiou  in 
vvliicn  a  county  aeadeniy  i^  sitiijatetl,  in  order  t-o  clraw*  the  academic  grant 
authorized  l>y  the  t^tatute,  sliall  inake  hatisfaetory  jirovisifin  fur  the 
inj^trnction  of  all  lonniion  school  j>M^>il.s  witliin  the  section,  us  well  a,s  for  all 
<iualihed  high  ^jcho^il  students  within  the  county,  whr>  may  present  them- 
selves for  arhn  i^s  ion. 

Rrg.  i.  The  huildings,  gronndw,  outhouses,  claj4H  itKiuiJ*,  laboratories  or 
nnhsidiiiiy  rooni^*,  warinini^  and  ventilation,  lxiok«  of  referenot'»  iiui[»s,  ehartj*, 
mmlelsi  collcctionH  of  .si>e€nneiis  for  illuHtration  and  *>lueet  niudy,  apiJiiratus, 
etc,,  f^hall  l>e  of  that  degree  of  excellence  comjtatil>le  with  tlie  general 
piTjgresi*  in  educational  etibrt  in  the  province,  with  the  grade  of  grant 
conii)eted  for,  and  with  effective  instrnction  in  the  e<»urse  of  btudy 
prescribed,  acct*rding  to  the  judgment  of  the  Connci!  of  Public  ln.strtiction 
on  the  reiKU't  of  the  Snf)enntendent  of  Education,  under  section  3,  .sul>- 
section  10  of  the  btatute, 

Re*j,  3.  The  duly  iiualitied  teachers  referred  to  in  the  ntatnte  shall  hold  a 
provincial  acadeniu!  license  of  class  A  (cl),  (»r  A  (ac),  except  in  the  case  of  a 
teacher  recognized  as  duly  qnaliiied  at  tlie  inception  of  the  syBteni  under 
the  Act  of  188-1. 

Re*^.  4.  The  profjerly  certified  yearly  average  of  Irigh  school  students 
referred  to  in  tlie  statute  shall  be  the  average  attendance  of  rogidar  ntudents 
who  shall  have  demonstrated  their  bein^^  of  fnll  high  schfwri  grade  at  the 
lirovincial  high  s^^hool  exanunation,  or  at  the  annual  exaniinntion  of  the 
aca,detny  by  the  Svii>erintendent  of  E<kication. 

Heij.  ^r.  Regular  pupils  or  fit udcnt^s  are  those  who  fiave  regularly  entt^red 
the  county  aciidemy  under  the  reguhttions,  and  are  inuNning  tht?  jirescribed 
course  of  study.  Other  i>upil^  or  ?»tttdents,  who  may  i«o  known  as  .yn-vfaf 
*stiident^,  may  l>c  adnjitted,  provided  tlicy  can  be  acconinKxlaled  without 
enciNiachirig  on  the  rightjs  tjf  the  regular  ntudenis*  They  are  not,  however, 
legally  entitled  to  athnfssion,  exce|»t  at  the  ojition  of  the  trtistees  or  commis 
Monei^s  <tf  the  academy  ;  nor  are  they  connteil  as  qualifying  the  acndemv  to 
any  extent  for  the  aca*iemic  giant  under  the  law.  In  other  respects  tlieir 
names,  attendance,  etc.,  are  recorded  in  the  register  and  entered  into  the 
annual  returns  ips  are  thfise  of  the  regular  students. 

Reij,  0,  Studentr*  in  otlu-i'  ie.^i>ect.s  entitled  to  adiiii**^ion  may  lie 
luhnitied  without  examination  on  presentation  of  provincial  or  other  certi- 
Mcates  (such  as  :kx)  on  gnivde  ii,  'I[m  on  gradr?  C),  recognised  by  thi- 
Superintendout  <»f  Educati«»n  a^  satisfactory  pnxif  of  full  high  nchnoj 
gtude. 

/?tff7.  7.  The  ordinary  mode  of  achnission  shall  l»e  l»y  tlie  county  academy 
entranc*e  examination,  held  on  the  >londay  and  Tuesday  of  the  inxivincial 
examination  week  in  July,  on  the  cotmuon  si-hool  course  of  study,  the 
questions  l^eing  prepared  by  tlie  Education  Dej^Mrtment,  arrange<l  in  five 
jmpers  such  as,  (I)  English,  (2)  mathematics^  (3)  drawing,  writing,  and 
simple  accounts,  (4)  geography  and  history,  and  (5)  useful  knowledge. 

Re;7,  ^.  These  (luesticm  pa^R^r.^  shall  be  ^ent  to  ea<.*h  [>rincioal  immediately 
befi>re  the  date  of  examination,  under  .>eal,  which  is  nut  to  he  l>roken  until 
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APPENDIX  E. 

REGrLATIOXS      OF      THE      COUNCIL      OF      PUBLIC 

INSTKUCTION  REFERRING  TO     COMMON" 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 


8rH00L  Accommodation. 

The  schwil  licMtse  with  its  grouiida  in  a  very  tnie  index  of  the  geiieml 
public  rtpirit  and  intelligeuce  of  the  scIicwjI  section*  Being  the  common 
centre  of  habi til tioji  for  a  Isirge  portion  of  the  day  of  that  part  of  «?very 
family  natundly  dramiij^  ftrrth  the  deepest  emotions  of  affection  and 
interest,  the  (*haraet4?r  of  the  scliool  house  and  itn  eunmnnient  mast  i*uh- 
rttautiidly  rrtlcct  thi'  sciMimtMit  of  ihi'  «'ommunity.  Here  we  should  exiwict 
tot^tyi'  llieiKTUtnnlHtiMn  of  r^tfoi  tsionsrsinlly  made  from  year  to  y^ar,  endiel- 
lishiii^^  jk'ixiunds  at  firnt  .^elerted  lor  tlieir  r^onvenicrnM.^  Hahihrity  and  beatity 
of  position,  and  adding  to  t  he  iiHefnl  ajiparatiiH  and  gcn^^ml  erpd]iment  of 
the  school  room,  orif^inally  conHinvcted  with  n  view  to  healthy,  pliysiea^ 
intellectual  and  moml  development.  When  tin?  people  have  reiison  to  Ik? 
proud  of  their  t*ch*>l  house,  it  may  hear  on  its  front  the  name  of  the  hcUo**! 
and  the  year  of  its  erection*  The  f<dlowin^  directions  are  intcnde*!  more 
particuhirly  for  rural  hcIiooIj^,  an  in  the  towns  the  custom  has  alivudy  been 
established  by  tnisteen  and  st  Imol  erHnnuKsioners  of  examining  the  ui«»»t 
motlern  improvf*iuent^  befrue  proreciliii;^  tr»  huihl  : 

[l.J  i>ch<Kif  StUa.  JnsekHtiiig  the  site  for  i^  ^eh<^M^l  h»mNe,  tlie  tr>iHtee>H 
«houId  !<ee  that  the  fulltoving  cf«nditiou8  are  fnltilletl  an  far  as  jKJsi^ilije,  and 
that  the  si\netiou  of  the  inspector  m  secured  in  writing  l>efore  any  i:»»ntmct 
whatever  ib  entered  upf>n.  (n)  The  situatinn  should  be  the  m*>tt  accessible 
to  the  majority  of  the  peo|jlc  of  the  section.  (7>)  It  should  lx»  from  r»o  to 
150  feet  from  any  publii'  highway,  and  should  lie  far  removed  from  raib'oad*, 
mills,  factories,  taverns,  iiuisy  *i  ur  round  in  g-s,  .stagnant  i«ooU,  swami»tt.  or 
noxious  efHuna  from  any  source,  (e)  It  shoidii  have  a  dry,  airy  jiosition, 
with  a  gentle  slope  and  southet  n  exiwsui'e  if  posksiblc,  and  command  «s 
attractive  a  prosi>ect  as  natural  facilities  will  |*ermit. 

{2»]  School  Gmuufk,  {tt)  In  rural  sectitms  the  gi'ouud  should  contain, 
when  convenient^  otu  a*  le,  never  \^^  than  hnffikXi  acre  ;  in  thickly  peonled 
localities,  or  tillages,  a  /ttiff  nji  acre  or  more»  but  never  le«^  than  ojtet/mYl  * 
and  in  towns  never  les,-*  than  *nH'qu^trtti\  if  port^iblo.  (h)  The  form  nhould 
l>c,  perhaps,  nn^re  than  twice  as  \n%\**  sis  broad,  in  order  to  furnish  proper 
separate  olay^ffounds  tV*r  the  littys  and  ^ivU.  (c)  It  should  he  properly 
levelle^l,  <iniine«l  when  necessary,  neatly  fenced  around,  ornamented  with 
desirable  shade  trees,  which  should  neither  interfere  witli  the  play  grounds 
nor  the  lif^dit  of  the  school  room,  {d)  Clean  water,  free  from  the  siwpicion 
of  taint  frr»m  sui  face  dj'ainage  or  other  impiiritief^i,  should  be  within  e^s^y 
reiich  ni  the  schr»ol  house. 

[3.]  SrhofJ  ilonsrn.    {a)  For  a  rural  .section  not  likely  to  have  more  than 

30  pupils  for  twenty  years  to  come,  the  sclifwil  house  should  have  tho 

ollowdnj^  hi^^ide  mea8urements  :  Width  53  feet,  length  31  feet  (hall  0  feet 

teacher's  platform  5  feet»  clear  space  4   feet,  seats  and  desk?^  13  feet,  clear 

sijace  3  feet),  and  11  to  12  feet  high. 

{h)  For  a  .section  with  42  punils  :  Width  24  feet,  length  36  feet  (hall 
0  feet,  platform  5  feet,  apace  4  feet,  seats  and  desks  18  feet,  smce  3  feet) 
and  height  12  to  13  feet. 

(c)  For  a  section  with  54  pupiU :  Width  25  feet,  length  41  feet  (hall 
0  fe^'t,  platform  5  feet,  space  4  feet,  seata  and  desks,  23  feet,  space  3  feet). 
^nd  height  13  to  14  feet. 
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('/)  For  a  section  mth  a  greater  nuuiber  of  iiupits,  tJiere  should  l>fe,  us 
required  l\v  the  statutt'  a  separate  class  room,  large  enongli  to  l>o  couvertefl 
into  a  primary  department  of  a  graded  school  MhnuTd  the  attendance 
increase, 

(e)  When  a  huildiiig  is  situated  with  its  length  north  and  honth,  tin* 
entrance  door;<  can  be  at  the  south  end,  the  teachcr'.<nlatforni  next  the 
entrance  hall,  the  stove  at  the  noith  end,  so  that  on  cold,  windy  days  tlie 
heated  air  may  drift  through  the  whole  room  ;  tlie  light  coining- pi'i^^'U*^'^^ 
from  the  ea.sl  will  obviate  the  g:lare  of  the  inidda}'  sun,  and  the  maps  nm 
be  himg  gn  the  north  wall  to  secure  their  proper  orifutatiitu  in  i\u*  mind- 
of  the  pmals  (a  very  important  matter),  the  wrst  wall  }mng  nwed  tejn 
poriirily  for  ma[w  wnen  the  convenienco  of  teaching  requires  it. 

(y)  School  housen  with  sevenil  departments  sliould  be  so  pljirmcd  a^  l«> 
a*Imit  of  Gxtensiun  without  interttnin^i  with  lln'  principles  of  ]>ropii 
lightinii  of  the  rooms,  etc.,  an  elsewhere  directed,  and  shouKl  not  he  nuaL 
than  two  storie^s  in  height^  exclusive  i»f  the  l>a8einent,  which  shmdd  lie  airy 
and  well  lighted  for  a  play  room,  and  of  tliu  attic  which  miiiiht  W  utilised 
as  a  general  a^ssemhly  room. 

fh]  IJffhtimf,  Ventihfton  awf  Wnnnutih  (**)  Tlie  windows  -ihouhl  In- 
pnneipally  on  the  left  of  the  pupils.  There  may  lie  two  behind  thom^  but 
none  in  front  of  them  or  on  the  rif^ht.  The  front  and  right  can  be  utilised 
for  an  uid»roken  blackl>oard,  whiih  sbordd  reach  to  within  two  and  a  hull 
feet  of  the  tliior,  and  have  a  width  of  ftve  feet,  the  up|M?r  portion  In^inii 
useful  for  the  more  jx'rmanent  ilhi^trations. 

(h)  The  lower  wiudow*  Mill  should  l»e  at  lea«t  ;W/*  feet  from  tJio  fh>or,  and 
the  top  of  the  window  as  near  tht"  cfilin^j  a,^  itos«ible.  The  kd't  wall  alx>vr 
the  four  foot  line  should  be  alH>ut  Mue-half  *^ms.^. 

(c)  The  upDcr  i)art  of  ea^'h  window  .di< add  bp  a  transom,  hingetl  l>elow^  or 
the  upjier  Hash  t?hould  1>0  hunff  on  pulleys  ^^  ^'^H  ^'^  lb<?  lower  for  vontdvi- 
tion  pur|>OMe8. 

((f)  The  sixc  of  a  school  vtnwn  is  dctei  ruined  by  the  greate>it  nund*(ir«if 
pupils  it  \h  intended  to  hohl,  :ifK)  culac  feet  of  air  iMung  rcnured  for  eacli. 
When  the  nnun  is  full  of  ]>upils  this  air  should  b<?  entirely  clian>ied  at  leant 
two  or  three  times  evcrj'  hour.  In  some  of  the  more  exrieusively  ventilated 
school  buildings  in  the  province,  the  air  is  warmed  jukI  changed  every  ten 
minutes. 

(f)  In  nu'al  sef^tlons  where  economy  has  to  be  carefully  consitlere^h  n 
htrtf*'  stove  sniTtnindefl  by  a  sheet  metal  jac^ket  closely  fitted  to  the  floor 
ami  around  the  door,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  stove  by  an  air  fipace, 
Hud  rLsing  up  r»ver  three  feet  and  nearly  to  the  Uj\\  of  the  stove,  tnakes  an 
excellent  ventilating  and  winning  fnrnace,  ruiierneath  the  stove  ntid 
Mhut  off  fnan  tlie  sclioolrr>r>jn  by  the  jiieket  shrndd  lie  a  large  oiiening  for 
the  admissinn  of  pure,  fresh  air  through  a  large  tin  pii>e  nr  air-tiglit  wooflen 
funnel  numing  underneath  the  thxn  and  thr<nigh  the  fotmdation,  then 
turning  iq*  and  terminating  at  least  six  or  eight  teet  al*r>ve  the  ground  oti 
the  side  of  the  hrtiise,  the  entrance  to  the  funnel  licing  lateral  and  covered 
with  a  ifnif  ing  to  prevent  the  throwing  of  anji-hing  into  it.  The  ^tove 
should  be  two  or  three  times  larger  than  oiu?  necessary  tf>  warm  the  room 
^inthout  such  an  air  (baught.  The  stove,  when  ]imctira)»le  Kung  at  tlu' 
north  en<l  of  the  room  and  opposite  the  teacherV  desk,  shoidd  have  itA  ^*iiM' 
traverse  the  room  at  least  9  or  10  feet  above  the  floor  into  the  tltie.  Inr 
avcmge  tcmjierature,  (\  inches  from  the  floor,  should  l»e  r>»5^  Fahrenheit 
(over  18*^  Centigi-adc).  In  a  cold  day  the  air  cannot  l-»e  kept  pure  without 
fresh  incinning  air,  and  thi>t  cannot  be  warmed  without  a  wry  krge 
expenditure  of  heat,  necesHitating  a  large  stove  and  plenty  of  fueb  In  sucli 
Hchools  where  in-going  and  out-going  cuiTcnts  of  air  cannot  Ije  maintained 
Jis  in  the  more  expensive  ventilating  sj'Hteras,  the  \vindows  should  br 
thro\m  open  at  every  recess,  and  when  physical  exurcise  i«  Ixjing  tttktn. 
The  enl  effects  of  impure  air  arc  so  insidioui*  and  unobscrvable  that  even 
cnutiouH  teachers  aiT  a}»tto  jdlow  very  serious  injui-y  U\  be  inflieleil  on  the 
general  health  r»f  the  scluiol  without  being  aware  of  it. 

¥m\.  4  a  *i 
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[r>.]  ,Sfntift*j.  (^'f)  The  It^M  armniimtuMUt  for  r^entiii^  i"^  ^hut  of  hjiigte 
dei^ki*  and  Ht^t^t  jidj^rttiible  to  the  ^izea  of  tlie  impils*,  ,^*t'Xt  rouie  singb 
tek^  iirvd  f^eats  of  awsf>rted  ^i^ies.  But  when*  ecoTjnjiiy  i^  desirable,  ct  'tiolo 
ilaskft  and  Heats  of  no  nioio  tliau  five  ii^isurU'ti  wize^  nerve  very  wi^ll, 
e-'iltecially  when,  ab  m  some  fiatent  faniia,  each  seat  moves  automaticaily  as 
the  pnitil  sits  or  stands,  m  us  to  givi^  the  fidlest  freedom  in  standing. 

{h)  The  hteatii  .slioiild  k^  aiTanR«Ml  in  thmu  rows  ftieing  a  nail  (the  sifjuth 
(ind  when  pmetieahicj  in  wliieh  there  are  ni.>  wuid<w.s,  the  li^dit  fallinii 
j>riiieilja.lly  fi<ini  the  left  and  alK>v«\    There  ^^holdd  Iw  a  njiaee  cf  4  feet 


bstween  the  I'riait  ii>w  and  the  teaseller's  phitfurin,  witli  at  lea^t  3  feet 
hiitween  the  seat^'i  an*l  tiie  walh.  The  aiHle.^  siiould  not  lia  h*^  thim  2|  feet. 
Ill  the  wehooh-ooin  [3.]  (^')t  si^^owt  13  feet  will  1m;  oecujiierl  by  fi\>-  raiik.^  of 
cleakn  and  seat?*,  thiee  in  eacdi  mnk,  eaeh  rank  un  an  average  it^qiiiring 
aliont  tl  feet.  In  [3.]  m,  about  18  feet  in  depth  will  be  occnuied  liy  seven 
ranki^,  tln-ee  in  a  muk.  And  in  [3l  {r\  aUmt  53  feet  in  deiith  will  be 
oeenpied  by  nine  fiinkf^  of  double  desks  urid  ^riits,  three  in  eaeli  rank. 

(r)  UimeiistJonH  of  the  five  mmt^  of  thmble  dt^i^k^  aiul  seat**  :— 
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(cO  For  the  average  rural  school  the  following  might  be  a  good  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  seata  and  desks  :  Front  half  of  row  on  pupils' 
right  (next  the  blackboard  side),  No.  1  seats;  back  half,  No.  2  seats; 
central  row,  No.  4  seats  ;  front  half  of  row  on  jmnils'  left  (next  the  light 
side),  No.  4  seats  ;  back  half.  No.  5  seats.  The  older  nupils  using  the  text 
books  with  smaller  print  would  by  this  arrangement  have  the  best  light. 
Another  plan  is  to  have  the  seats  arranged  in  ranks  according  to  sixe,  thQ 
smallest  being  in  front,  the  largest  farthest  back. 

[6.]  Outhf/mes.  (a)  It  is  required  that  sei^rate  and  comfortable  out- 
houses be  provided,  and  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition,  for  the  use  of 
pupils  of  different  sexes. 

(b)  A  high  and  perfectly  tight  board  fence  should  extend  from  the  rear 
of  the  seh<x)l  hoase  to  near  the  rear  of  the  grounds,  on  each  side  of  which 
should  be  placed  one  of  the  houses.  Tlieir  approaches  should  be  protected 
by  a  suitable  screen  or  hedge. 

(r)  Each  should  l>e  supplied  with  a  well-cemented  vault,  so  placed  as  to 
l)e  easily  cleaned,  and  a  quantity  of  dry  loamy  earth  or  ground  ^psum  for 
daily  use  as  absorbents,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  the  rain  or 
surface  water  from  the  vault. 

(cI)  The  night  soil  should  be  removed  as  earlv  as  possible  in  the  springs 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  holidays,  and  before  the  frost  of  winter 
sf  ts  in ;  and  the  houses  should  be  regularly  washed  every  week,  and  during 
warm  weather  or  the  apixiai-ance  of  an  epidemic  should  be  frequently 
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diainlected  wiili  the  chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  o£  irou^  or  other  convenient 
dittinfectiint. 

(c)  The  doors  should  he  provirled  with  good  locks,  tJie  plaster  should  he 
tininhed  rough,  and  the  paint  should  he  lieavily  i^tided  so  «>*  to  offer  no 
teiiii»tation  to  the  use  of  the  ixencil,  and  all  ot^ensive  odours  should  \m  kept 
repressed  by  the  use  of  ah&orbent.s  or  di»infectaTit>*, 

(/)  The  foregoing  are  the  nunimura  re^jmrementu  for  rural  sections.  Jn 
villages  and  tj  i>iiis,  more  expensive  and  thorough  t^ysUJUis  eumpatible  with 
the  facilitji?«  of  tiie  locality  are  deinauded. 

[7.]  Sc/tiffJ  Efiutpitif.td.  id)  Every  uHeh^Njl  muiit  have  the  prencrihed 
rogister«  carefully  preserved,  and  should  ha\e  »ueh  hooks  of  reference  ns^ 
may  l>e  recouuuetiiUd  by  the  Council  of  Public  instructions,  includini;  a 
dictionarv*.  lu  addition  there  should  be  innps  nf  ihe  Trovince^  Douiiniou 
and  the  heniispheres,  a  terrestriid  f::lol»e,  wall  cards^  coh>ur  clmrtn.  music 
chart  (niorlulat^rX  l»silJ  fnunc,  clr«'k,  hand  bell,  thennmneter,  blocks  of 
geonictrical  solids,  the  #-oriimon  and  the  mi*tric  st+mdards  of  wei/sfhta 
and  rueasures,  and  a  Ih>x  uf  coli>ured  crayouf^  fi>r  special  black  board  ilhis- 
tnition8, 

(A)  Kvery  Hchool  Hhotihl  have  a  black  Inmrd,  ^\q  feet  wide  anrl  two  and 
a  half  feet  fi*om  the  rti>fU\  around  the  r<«»ru»es|iecially  to  the  front  and  right 
of  the  inipils  when  the  iigfiting  U  as  previotisly  rwonnuende<i.  At  the 
lower  e^ige  tlicre  should  be  a  concave  j<helf  two  or  three  inches  wide  for 
holding  the  chalk  anil  brushes.  Jintt/it$  can  be  made  very  cheaply  a» 
followH  :  Take  a  piece  of  lii;dit  wood,  not  over  six  inches  in  length,  twf»  in 
breadth  and  one  in  thickness,  tnni  it,  niakinju'  a  ;^roove  tdori^*^  the  two  etlges 
for  the  finK^'r**,  To  the  face  jljIui^  a  |ii<'ce  of  lialf  inch  siuldle  cloth  b*r  the 
eraHing  surface^  and  it  is  coinjilete,  A  numl*er  of  the-^ne  should  l>e  in  each 
!ich<x>l  room  to  facilitate  clasps  work  on  the  blsick  Uuird,  lihc/,-  /MHUfh  r^hould 
be  plaatered  down  on  laths  nailed  to  a  juJitJ  l»ackinK  '>f  btmj'd^.,  and  should 
be  conijiotied  lar^aly  of  plaster  of  l^ai'is,  the  surface  bein^  niade  veiy  hard 
and  snKM>th  l>ef<»re  a]t]dyin>:  the  lirj*t  coat  of  colour.  Lirpiid  slating,  /<ild  in 
dWis,  is  veiy  convenient  U^v  thL>  latter  purfKMse.  Chrome  ^'reen  in  liquiil 
sJating,  coutaiuing  tine  emery  Hour,  "^ive^  a  green  ^luide^  whicli  i»  considered 
by  some  more  ag^reeable  tlmn  dead  black. 

(c;  In  addition  to  the  alcove  retiuireiiienti*,  ad\;anccd  rural  hchool^ aliould 
be  provided  with  nia[i,*  *4  the  *'ontii>ents,  eollei'tittus  of  the  natural  liiwtory 
of  the  locality,  and  sonje  a]n*tiratiLs  fur  the  jtractical  tciM'hin^  of  all  the 
subject,H  of  the  i>rescril'LMl  course  of  study  retpiireil  to  be  taught  in  the 

{((}  In  giudetl  cunanon  schools  the  iowor  departUicnts  ahordd  lie  furnished 
ill  addition  to  (n)  and  (ft)  with  a  more  extensive  a,ssortment  of  objects  and 
pictures  for  oV*jyct  le^^sons,  eonnnou  ami  metric  weights  iind  measureft, 
with  a  imir  of  small  scales,  and  collections  of  hjcal  natumi  history  objects, 

(e)  In  graded  comujon  schools  the  higher  de]»artn>ent(!>  should  fthow  a 
liiniilar  l>tit  more  julvanced  ada|>t<ition  to  the  work  of  iheir  grade^i  of  the 
prewcribed  course  of  study  leading  up  to  that  of  the  high  s<^"h(¥jh 

«/)  In  mixed  **i  i»artinl  high  t;cbM>l  depiutnient^  aj«  far  as  possible,  but 
ert|>ecially  in  pure  high  school  deniirtnients,  in  a<lditiou  to  the  principal 
requirements  of  common  scliools^  there  should  K^  full  w?t>i  of  ancient  and 
phy*ii«!al  maps,  historical  charts,  phy^iolojidcal  dlrtgrauj,*  Ixith  vegetablo  and 
auirnah  celestial  gh»l>e,  gazetteer,  clansical  dictionary^  adequate  ajiparattw 
iUi<l  facilirifv^  fur  the  practical  ^tudy  of  ch»?miMl%  mineralogy,  j»!iyHics, 
frni  ■  ^        '    ition,  lK*tany, /-onlngy  and  geoloj/y,  ^o  far  as  the' high 

»ci  ly  is  pursued:  and  to  ai<l  the  prjtctical  study  of  tije 

latTi  r -iijjttt-,  a  museum  containing  scientifically  cla'^'^ificd  spfHimehii  of 
all  the  local  fli>ecies  of  each  natural  histoiT  tlei«irtmeut  shotdd  be  started 
and  kept  growing  until  it  becomes  as  complete  as  poHHible. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  LICENSING  OF  TEACHERS 
AND  THEIR  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 


COMMENT. 

No  ]Mirsuti  mil,  uinttir  uuy  eiix*iuustanctif^,  W  a  t^^cher  m  a  tJilblic  scliLKjl 
til  titled  to  AvAw  \m\A\v  luoiiey  <>n  lii^  oi-  her  lu-c-rmnt  without  a  Lieeui^  from 
tlic  Cuimcil  nf  r'uhlii*  Imtruction.  l?ef<ji^  uhtainiiig  ?*uch  a  lii^eujie  ft  eandi- 
date  nittat  obtain,  tir^t,  h  curtifimte  nf  the  prcMMiljcd  OraiUs;  of  j+tliolHi^hij* 
at  the  Pruviju!t«l  High  School  Examination  :  secouth  the  piisicnWl  t-eititi- 
riite  of  profti.^sitnkrtl  KANTi  'a>  a  teach*;;r  eitht-r  from  the  Proviucial  M.  \\  C^. 
Exftminatbu  or  thi*  Piiivincial  Normal  Hchotjh  and  thijrl,  tlie  ia*^.siTilied 
certificate  of  age  aati  clisinR'tiT  froiii  ii  niiui.ster  of  rdi^ioii  or  two  Juatice^* 
of  the  Peace.  The  \abie  irf  n  Lieenst?  it*  diMtinguiHUi^d  by  the  term  Ci^^hs, 
of  wholarship  by  t]»e  term  (JaADf:,  of  profe^'^ioiial  nkill  by  the  tertn  Rakk. 
The  foUowinsf  collocation  of  the  tcrm»  im^  will  help  to  ux[j!iiin  their 
siguifimnec  and  relation  :— 

yenurally, 


Clais  A  (d  ft  K)  requiret 
GluiACd)  " 

CIms(Ak) 
ClAsaB 

ClMS  C 
Class  D 


(1) 
Soholarahtp. 


Grade  A  (d  and  ao), 
OradeA(d) 

Grade  A  (bc) 

Grade  B  

Grade  C  

GradeD 


Konnal 


Prof. 


SkUI. 


Aoademio  Bank 
Academic  Bank 
Academic  Rank 

First  Kank 

Secoud  Rank... 
Third  Rank   ... 


AgeftCtiaiaoter 


80  year*,  Ac. 
SO  yean,  Ac. 
20  years,  Ac. 
18  yean,  Stc. 
17  years,  ftc. 
10  years,  &c. 


No  certificate,  combination  of  certificates,  nor  any  other  qualification 
except  the  possession  of  a  lawfully  procured  License,  gives  a  person 
authority  to  teach  under  the  law  m  a  public  school.  Tlie  Regulations 
governing  the  issmmce  of  Licenses  arc  as  follows  ; 

Reg,  1,  The  ix.'rnianent  Licenses  of  Public  School  Teachers  shall  be 
under  the  Skal  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council,  shall  be  valid  for  the  whole  Province  during  the  cood 
behaviour  of  the  holder,  and  shall  be  granted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  three 
eonditions  more  fully  specified  in  the  succeeding  Regulations,  namely  :  the 
|)resentation  of  the  prescribed  proof  of  (1)  age  and  character,  (2)  scholarship, 
and  (3)  professional  skill. 

[After  the  year  1898  no  License  except  that  of  Class  D  (provisional)  shall 
be  gi-anted  to  any  candidate  without  graduation  of  the  required  Rank  from 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  who  has  not  made  at  least  thirty-three  per 
lent.  on  each  imperative  subject  of  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  up  to 
and  including  the  Grade  corresponding  to  the  Class  applied  for. 

Thirty-three  i)er  cent,  or  more,  on  the  subjects  of  a  liigher  Grade  will  be 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  the  "  teachers'  pass  "  on  the  same  subject  in  any 
lower  Grade.  The  following  subjects  are  not  repeated  in  the  Grade  next 
above  :  "  Science  "  of  Grade  D,  "  Chemistry,"  "  Drawing  and  Bookkeeping  " 
of  Grade  C.  They  arc  represented  in  and  will  be  covered  by  the  "  teachers' 
l)ass"of  thirty- three  per  cent,  on  the  corresponding  subjects  of  Grade  A, 
except  "  Drawing  ana  liook-keeping."] 

Reg.  2.  There  shall  be  four  Classes  of  such  Licenses,  which  may  be 
designated  as  follows : 
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Class  A  (cl  and  sc),  A  (cl)  or  A  (sc) — Academic  (classical  and  scientific) 
Academic  (classical)  or  Academic  (scientific). 

Class  B—Firet  Cla^. 

Class  C — Second  Class. 

Class  D— Third  Class. 

Beg.  3.  The  certificate  of  professional  qualification  or  skill  shall  be  (a)  the 
normal,  academic,  first,  second,  or  third  Kank  classification  by  the  Normal 
School,  or  (b)  the  minimum  (which  shall  rank  one  degree  lower  than  the 
normal),  and  shall  be  the  first,  second,  or  third  rank  pass  on  the  following 
papers  written  on  the  Saturday  of  the  Provincial  Examination  week :  of 
Scnool  Law  and  Management,  value  100 ;  (2)  Theory  and  Practice  (1) 
Teaching,  value  100 ;  and  (3)  Hygiene  and  Temperance,  value  100.  First 
rank  ^ass :  an  aggregate  of  2()0  with  no  paper  below  40.  Second  rank  pass 
150  with  no  paper  below  30.    Third  rant  pass :  100  with  no  paper  below  20. 

Beff.  4.  The  Provincial  Nonnal  School  at  Truro  is  recognised  as  the 
appropriate  source  of  certificates  of  professional  qualification  for  public 
scnool  teachers  ;  but  the  certificates  of  other  Normal  or  teachers'  training 
schools  whose  curricula  may  be  satisfactoriljr  shown  to  the  Coimcil  to  be  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  those  of  the  Provincial  Norman  School^  may  be 
accepted  when  qualified  by  the  addition  of  the  two  following  conditions :  (a) 
a  pass  certificate  of  the  Provincial  "  minimum "  i)rofes8ional  qualification 
examination  of  the  corresponding  rank,  and  (b)  a  certificate  of  a  Public 
•School  Inspector,  before  whom  or  under  whase  supervision  the  candidate 
has  demonstrated  his  or  her  qualifications  for  the  Class  of  License  sought 
by  the  test  of  actual  teaching  for  a  sufficient  perimi. 

Reg,  5.  The  prescribed  certificate  of  a§e  and  chai-acter  is  given  in  the 
following  blank  form  of  application  for  License,  which  will  be  supplied  to 
candidates  by  the  Education  Department,  through  the  Inspectoi-s  or  the 
Principal  of  the  Nonnal  School : 


Form  of  Application  for  a  Teacher's  License. 

To 

Inspector  of  Schools,  District  No ,  Nova  Scotia. 

I  hereby  beg  leave  through  you  to  make  application  to  the  Council  of 

Public  lastruction  for  a  Teacher's  License  of  Class ..,  and  herewith 

I  present  evidence  of  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed,  namely : 

I.    The  prescribed  certificate  of  age  and  character  hereto  attached 
which  I  affirm  to  be  true. 

II.     My  High  8cho<:)l  certificate  of  grade obtained  at 

Examination  Station  as  No ,  in  the  year  189. . .    (Further 

iuformation  below.) 

III.     My  certificate  of  professional  qualification  of 

Rank,  No obtained  at in  the  month  of 

189.... 


(Name  in  full) , 

(Post  Office  Address). 
(County) 


Vmrin^ME  or  Auk  akd  Characteb. 

U  tUe  uudemgnedj  after  duij  itifjuiry  and  a  sufficicut  knowledi^e  of  the 
chamutor  of  the  aboye-Daioed  eandiditte  for  a  Teacher's  License^  ao  hereby 
leilify  :— 

That  I  believe  the  naid  candidate * ..(name  in 

full),  wa.'i  bom  on  the..... , , day  of  ,,*.. ..,., ,*„„,-„^  in  the 

year.....,,, ., ...„„....., ;  and 

Th^it  1  believe  the  moral  chamcter  of  th<i  naid  eandidatek  good,  andi^ueh 
H.^  to  justify  tha  Council  of  Public  Instiiietir^n  in  a^umiag  that  the  said 
candidate  will  1>€  dLs[jo»ed  ivi  a  teacher  "  iv  inculcate  by  precept  ami 
example  a  raitpeirt  for  rolij^iou  and  the  iinncipleH  of  ChriHtian  morality,  and 
the  highest  re^tvd  for  truth,  jus«tjee,  love  of  country,  loyaltjs  hmuanity^ 
bcnti%olenfe,  noliriety,  industry ^  frugality,  chastity,  teuijHirdnce,  and  all  other 
virtuewJ* 

SNanie  and  title). 
CImrch  or  Fari«h). 
.,„.„.., (R  O.  Addre^). 

When  the  cyrtiticat^  ^ivt^u  itbi*vc  !»  fti^ied  liy  *Uwo  Justice?*  of  the 
Peace,"  iuHtmd  of  a  "  Xlini»tcr  of  HcliMion,"  the  wonl  **  T  "  j^hould  l»€ 
changed  by  the  i)en  into  *'  wts*'  and  after  the  signature  on  the  neeond  line 
the  words  "  Church  or  Pari>*h  "  may  bts  cAKccUea  by  a  f*tix»ke  of  tlie  ijen. 

The  wirrnict  i[Uiitatiun  uf  the  tligh  hichool  eertiiicate  in  the  apiJJcation 
form  given  alwive,  If.,  will  be  eomidereil  as  eiiuivalent  to  its  presentation. 

llje  correct  (pintatioti  rjf  the  Provincial  M,  F,  Q.  Certitlcat^i  or  the  Pro* 
vincial  Xonnal  Scbuul  Diplonift  in  the  application  form  above,  TIL,  will  Im? 
coiiHidered  as  c^|ui^'alent  to  it?^  presentation. 

Any  certificate  from  Xormal  Schin>K  etc.,  whicli  ^ire  not  re^^nlarly 
rwoi'ded  in  the  Education  OHicc,  nm^t  accompany  tliij^  appbt'ali*>n  u-^ 
evidenf^c  ^>f  the  correetne?*?*  of  the  quotation. 


Further  Information  from  Applicant. 
1.  Class  of  licen.se  already  held ,  No »year  . 


a.  University  Degi-ees,  Scholarship,  Professional  ti-aining,  experience,  or 
any  other  information  candidate  may  wish  to  state,  if  any  : 


3.  Provincial  High  School  Examinations  taken   in   addition   to   that 
sfwcified  in  II.  above  : — 
On  Grade  A  syllabus  at  Examination  Station ,No. ...,..,  year 

"        ^  "  »  )  »   >    >»    

"        ^/  "  "  •••>  »   • >   »    •••• 


General  or  Special  Endorsation  or  Remarks  by  Inspector  (or 
Principal  of  Normal  School). 


,„  ,  ,  ,  ,  Inspector. 

Place  and  date 
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Rm,  6.  For  au  Academic  or  Clasj*  A  License  the  three  conditions  are  :— 
(!■)  A  certificate  feigned  by  a  Minister  of  Religion  or  twu  Ju8ticos  of  the 
Peace,  m  in  the  preceding  form,  to  the  effect  that  the  candidate  is  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty  ye4U's,  and  eapalile  of  fulfilling  the  dutie^s  .sijeciallv 
mentioned  in  the  statute,  (i.)  A  pany  certilicate  of  the  Grade  A  High 
Bebool  examination-  (3,)  A  certiticate  oi  Academic  first  rank  professional 
qiialiticatiou  from  a  Normal  iSchcHjl  [for  which  may  Ij©  sul»8tituted  a  Pro- 
'iineiKl  rjrade  A  (cl  *.t  sc),  with  a  first  rank  M,  P.  Q.  (with  no  pafM^r  l>elow 
50),  and  at  leaat  oiie  yearns  successful  nenice  a-s  viJitiAi  clans  teai.'her  in  a 
^niK?rior  wdnxil,  evidenced  by  the  hi^d)  testimonials  of  the  LiHjHjctor  and 
otner8  having  c**gnizance  of  the  .same,  to  the  sati.sfacti'm  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,] 

Rftf,  7.  For  a  First  Class  or  B  Liceuhe  the  tJiree  conditions  are  \—{\.)  A 
ctTtitic^te  f>f  the  full  age  f»f  eighteen  yeai>i  and  luoral  character  iis  in  the 
fore;^^<iiuK  Uogidatioii.  (it,)  A  pass  certificate  of  the  Umde  P»  High  S<hor*| 
exanurititiou,  (a,)  A  certilicate  of  }ir;^t  rank  ]>riifes.sioual  ipialiticatinu  fnuu 
a  Normal  School,  or  a  psij<8  certificjit'e  of  the  Grade  A  High  Sc.hrK»l  exjiuu- 
nation  with  tlie  tirnt  rank  minimum  profe^ional  (fualificatiou. 

Rtif  K  For  a  »Sei'ond  Class  or  C  Licenj^e  the  three  c<aiditioas  arc  :  (L)  A 
certificate  of  the  full  iige  of  seventeen  yeai-s  and  moi-al  character  a.M  iu  the 
foregoing  Itegiilation,  (2.)  A  |m**8  certiticjite  of  the  Gmde  C  High  »S<'hoi>l 
exandnation.  (li)  A  certiticate  of  second  rank  professional  «nialificaliou 
from  a  Noniial  School  or  a  ]m.s.H  certiiiciite  of  the  Grade  IJ  High  Schind 
examioation  with  the  secoml  rank  minimum  professional  »iuaiificiitiou. 

Utff.  {),  For  a  Third  Clans  or  l>  License  the  thi*ee  cxinditiony  are  :^(1.)  A 
certiticate  of  the  full  age  of  sixteen  yea.rs  and  moral  character  as  in  the 
foregoing  Regulation.  (-2.)  A  i>a.s8  certificfl,te  of  the  Grade  1)  Htgh  SdjcMil 
exaniintation.  (3.)  A  certilicate  of  third  rank  profes-sional  qualiHc^ition  from 
a  Normal  School  or  a  paf^-^  certilicate  of  fhe  Grade  C  High  Sdio^d  examiua' 
tion  witli  the  third  mnk  uiiiiimum  profesMiunal  qualitiuation. 

TEMPOR\FY   LTCENfiK, 

Rflf,  10.  A  Third  Clan^  (iirovisioiial)  f*r  E)  (pro v.)  License,  valid  only  for 
one  >'ear,  shall  Ix:  granted  on  the  regular  aiipHcution  when  the  following 
eoiifutirms  are  fulfilled  :— (I)  A  certificate  of  age  and  momi  chanicter  a.s  in 
the  foregoing  Hegulati<pfL  {±)  A  imih,s  certificate  of  the  <irade  T>  ^^  in  the 
foreg^jing  Uetmlatiou.  (;i)  The  third  rank  miuiiunm  professional  t^ualifica- 
tion.  Such  a  Li^enst' cjiri  lie  renewed  foi' another  yeiir  on  condition  that 
the  candidate  has  demonstnited  an  advance  in  his  iiiadihcaticjus  by  hia 
record  at  asuiise^ineut  Prcwincial  Examination. 

^     SYLLABUS  OF   M*  \\  M-  KXAMINATION. 

ilfij,  IK  The  tjue>tion<  set  in  the  minimum  profess  if  mal  ipialification 
e.xainiuatioji  inqier  ^hall  he  within  the  limitvS  indicated  liy  the  books 
recommended  liy  the  Council  of  Piildic  Instruction,  and  shall  l>c  as 
follows  :-— 

Svh*Hjl  htft<  ft/iif  ,'<i'/itHJ  Matttujt^mtiit.  -{n)  To  he  familiar  with  the  Acts 
riilating  to  Puhhc  Sch<K»ls  in  Nova  Scotia  ami  Hegulations  of  the  Ccamcil 
of  Pulilic  Institiction  as  appearing  in  the  Jounuit  of  Education  from  time 
to  time,  particularly  ihot^  ixntionH  liearing  ou  the  relations  and  duties  of 
teachers*  and  on  the  organisation  and  operation  of  all  grades*  of  Pulilic 
SchfM-ilH. 

(/»)  Tu  underHtand  thi*r«»ughly  the  lainciple?*  of  schwl  organisation,  the 
principle?*  and  methods  of  classification,  the  pro|Wir  correlation  and  sequence 
111  studies,  the  true  aim  and  right  mt>des  of  discipline,  and  the  proper 
condition  for  securing  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  pupils. 

(c)  To  be  familiar  with  tlie  hi>tory  of  leading  Educational  Reformers  and 
their  ?^vftems. 
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{6)  Tn  prat'tically  apply  the  urine ipk 
liarticialar  .Hiibjoet^,  t^sjiecially  iwff^e  eiul 
School  courses  of  atndy. 


7%imy  fsufd  Pinctka  of  Tm^hiti^.  {(t)  To  have  an  nnd^vM^ndmg  of  the 
ftmdAinental  laws  of  the  himiaTi  iiiind  in  their  rcktk*n  to  the  Heieuce  and 
art  of  edaeatioii  geneitilly,  inehuling  the  principles*  and  pjuctice  of  vocaJ 
tiuisie. 

ciplen  thm  derived  to  the  teaching  of 
eiubmced  in  the  Common  and  High 

. 'jitndy, 

Nf/^mm  and  T^mjmnitcf.  (a)  Hygiene  a^s  in  ret^ommended  or  pi^j4cril:»ed 
lior^ks  with  sjiecijil  refertnice  to  schnol  riii*ni,  ^*cho<«l  preiiiLsess  and  the  health 
of  pupils.  (//)  Ttsmt>erance  a>*  in  recommended  or  pre-icrihed  booki*  with 
special  raf erenoe  to  requirejiients  of  the  dchiiol  law. 


FROVINCLAX  NORiMAL  SCHOOL. 


IlCTBontJCTOKY, 

The  ohjei't  of  the  Provinciiil  Normal  School  ia  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  for  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia.  While  at  tan- 
dance  IK  not  conipal^>ry,  yet  the  imfjortance  jind  value  of  profe.s«ional 
training  are  such  as  to  justify  the  Cooucil  of  Public  Instruction  in  ranking 
all  licences  Uy  lie  herearter  awarded  one  grade  below  that  iiidic4ite<i  by  the 
scholarship  certificate  in  the  case  of  candidates  not  [K>^e^]iig  such 
training* 

The  Institution  ih  centrally  located  in  the  town  <if  Truixi,  and,  in  m-der 
to  make  it  eipially  accessible  from  all  points  of  the  province,  .students  duly 
mialihed  for  iidmisHiun,  wh*»fie  homes  are  not  less  than  t^n  uulej>  from 
Trun>,  aiH!  allowed  travelling  expense**  at  the  rat*  of  five  cents  per  mile 
going  and  returning. 

The  Pronncial  Schtxil  nf  AgrieuUur©T  alM>ut  a  mile  distant,  is  afltliated 
mth  the  Normal  Schoc»l  for  the  piu'pose  of  securing  to  Xormal  School 
Btudent»  pra*.'tic-al  instruction  in  mixToscopy*  clieniiHtiy,  and  biology  etc. 

Course  of  Study. 

When  entering  on  a  course  of  study,  students  will  be  r^uired  to 
presents  Provincial  License  or  the  Provincial  High  School  Certificate 
corresponding  to  the  rank  of  Diploma  for  which  they  are  to  compete. 

The  work  of  the  normal  school  is  chiefly  of  a  professional  character, 
including  the  stud^  of  Educational  principles  and  Model  School  practice. 
Students  are  required  to  review  the  various  subjects  of  the  coarse  of 
study  from  a  professional  standpoint,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
their  historic  development  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  notmg  their  correlation, 
their  educational  values  as  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  or  presentation  required  in  order  to  secure  to  the  learner  both 
knowledge  and  power. 

It  will  at  the  same  time  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  Institution  to  round 
out  and  enrich  the  scholarsliip  of  its  students,  endeavouring]to  inspire  them 
vdth.  higher  ideals  and  stimulate  them  to  effort  for  higher  attainment  in 
knowledge.  To  this  end  it  will  req^uire  of  them  «ome  advanced  work, 
especially  in  the  critical  study  of  literature,  and  in  laboratory  work  in 
natural  science. 

The  course,  modified  in  adaptation  to  the  different  classes  includes  the 
following: 

1.  Psychology,  General  Principles  of  Pedagogy. 

2.  History  of  Education,  application  of  the  principles  of  method  to  the 
various  subjects  of  the  School  Course. 

a.  Drawing  and  Calisthenics. 

4.  Vocal  Music. 

6.  Natural  History  and  Science. 

6,  Manual  Training. 

7  J  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Model  School. 
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P8Y€HOLOOY   A^h   GENEEAI-   PlilNCn^LEd  OF    PEDAOOtiY. 

While  text-bcx)k8  will  form  a  ijeneifii  giiidc  m  theae  Ruhjects,  the  iitnicwt 
freedfiin  will  Ihj  cxeicisetl  in  iloitlinjj;  with  tht»  iimtttii  thisy  j/rertont  Toj^icj! 
will  he  examined  in  MK^h  a  way  as  tu  L'Hcit  thought.  It  will  1*p  tho  ain>  to 
«ecuru  tills  eud  by  iiitiOHptjctioi!,  by  Htiidyini^'  diiid- nature,  and  by 
t*ompftriiig  the  viuw,s  of  tliffereut  author.^.  Treading  toiiicn  to  l>e  coiinidcred 
arc  :  — 

I*cr<.*eptiuu.  Ki'prodiiciinu,  Citiieeptiun,  ATJperception,  Attention,  intefCf^t, 
A^sodation,  Thinking.  Hxprtjission  of  I»W>s  the  Feeling!^,  the  Will, 
ChaniLten  Thu  syAtenintic  >stiidy  uf  the  child's  luontal  chara<;ter  jind 
i^rowth  will  be  encuura^ed. 

It  vvLll  i»f  the  endejivour  to  show  that  right  iiiethodj^  of  teaching  and 
sound  maxiiiiH  nf  sidhxjl  management  are  bivs^don  Fsycholojjical  principlen. 

Tlie  scope  and  rimracttjr  of  edm-ation,  educational  agencies,  function  of 
thf  !sch*K»L  correlation  «>f  studic-^,  and  educational  valuer  of  different 
stndiejs  will  l>e  considered. 

Tkxt-Books  :— Halleck  m  l'sycholog>',  Lindner's  Psychology,  Jame«^ 
Psychology,  Calkin's  Notes  on  Education,  C-ompayrt^'H  Pedagogj',  Dl' 
(iriimio*>5  Esiientialb  of  Method,  and  Mcilurry's  Geoeral  Method. 

HiBTORY  OF  Education. 

Thin  comtM?  couHist**  of  lecturesi  i^tation^  on  the  history  of  education, 
uiid  eBsayti  on  educational  topics.  The  studenia  will  l>e  directed  in  NtiKlying 
the  growth  and  relations  of  educational  nystems,  with  sj»ecial  attention  t<i 
the  trend  of  education  at  the  present  time. 

Text-Books  :— 

A  ClasM. — ComjMyre's  flimtortt  t{f  EdHCfitiftr*, 

\\  Class.^OwtrA*'^  Etfnnt/iomd  /{*/** ntt^rit. 

{ '  C'Im-s,     wt/rs  Ontlittc  iiiManj  of  Edtimthm. 

(lEOGRAPHV,  History.  Civica,  Alti>  Lvxi.i  m.e. 

This  c«Hir8e  consists*  of  lectm-es  and  text-lxjok  work. 

ft  will  be  the  design  in  this  work  to  bafte  methofl  on  psy c hi » logical 
l*rinciple^ 

Somt  attcDlioTi  will  he  given  to  the  histtjricAl  developuient  of  subjeeta, 
i*elati^c  value-s  wnA  concentration  of  studies, 

A  w  ritten  outline  of  the  lessons  t-nught  by  the  student  based  on  these 
]irinci[*leH  will  attonl  a  pnu-ticat  apj)licntinn  nf  this  work. 

MaTHKMATICS  ANl*  PlTYKlC*. 

Tlie  following  is  an  incontpletc  outline  iA  tiie  sc<>j>f  of  the  wurk  in  lhi.H 
detiailment. 

A  review  of  the  subjects  <»f  the  various  elas«*e.«i,  ^jiecial  attention  being 
given  to  the  rationale  of  nrocesse**. 

Development  of  the  iaca  of  number — the  decimal  ftyatem  of  nota-tion 
eJtamined  and  ci>nii>ai^»d  with  other  systems. 

Units  of  weight,  nleu■^ure,  time,  etc. — their  origin— comparison  r>f  syatemn 
and  fonnuhe  deduced  therefrom,  with  methods  of  development  -excellence 
"f  tlie  metric  ?^ysten«  illustrated. 

Division  of  tiubjecU>  int*j  topics  and  ^ub- topics,  related  groups  of  topics 
commred  -  logii  al  articulati«tn  traced  out. 

Wlien  to  use  the  .Uialy lie  mcthoil  of  preisentation- when  the  Synthetic- 
why  I    I'riigresH  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract— from  the  Simple  to  the 
Complex. 

Practical  utility  iA  ifathemaiicjd  studies  to  go  hand  in  liand  with 
intellectual  disci pline.  The  framing  and  solving  of  i»roblenLs  arising  out  of 
the  affairs  uf  every  day  life, 

A  short  course  m  mathematical  dmwing,  including  both  lines  and  ortho- 
graphic projection-  (Text-Jjook  mathematical  drawing  by  Linus  FauncCt 
seventh  edition.) 

Object  tftacliiuc  in  mathematical  studies-  when  aiifl  how  to  um  iu 
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Tliu  aHsignnieiit,  ]> re iwi ration,  and  I'ocitation  of  lessoua — what  to  aim  at 
ami  what  tu  avoid. 

KxiiiiiiiiatiMQs— tbeii  treqiieDcy  and  character.  Preparation  of  examina- 
tion iinestionn, 

Motivejs  to  he  Ap[>ei\led  to  in  pupils,  and  how  to  awaken  theui-  Natural 
aiititudes  of  pnpH-s  to  be  tiuned  to  best  account. 

The  managetiient  of  elass*?^  studying  the  same  branches  in  different  grade* 
of  a  iiuscelliinefMLs  ?ichr»ol. 

Sense  perceptions— their  training  and  relation  to  studies  in  Phjf.siivs. 

Order  and  at'cuiucy  in  condiieting  ohservationrt  and  experiment  in 
Phyt^iefi  of  pummoinit  impfjrtance.  The  nne  of  dia^ams  ana  di-awings  to 
illustrate  tho%dit  and  to  deveh>f»  faeidty  of  inmginatfon. 

The  use  und  adjustment  of  angular  inHtrumeutH.  Practical  work  in  field, 
including  Surveyiog  ami  Levelling, 

l'al»ulation  uf  results  of  ex i»eri mentis  with  deductions  therefrom. 

'Hie  aim  thrctjighont  will  he  tn  give  pruinincnce  to  i^uch  method^t  as  are 
bf>it  eal<:ulated  to  Htinuilate  iiKiniry  and  ar<niMe  n^ental  energy. 

Natural  Sijience  at  School  of  Agricultuhk, 

The  coun^e  for  Normal  School  studentj*  in  tlie  natural  nciencee  at  the 
Schtxil  of  Agriculture  will  embrace  the  following  sciences  :  Chemistry, 
Botany»  Genenil  Biolog\',  Entomology,  Analomy,  and  Phy.siology  (human). 

The  tMimvic  will  V>e  arranged  w  that  each  fjuinl  will  J>e  able  to  review  or 
continm^  the  science,s  he  may  have  previously  stu<bed^  and  also  receive  an 
introdTietion  to  the  study  of  the  ticienceH  of  the  next  higher  grade. 

It  will  comprine  lalx>ratory  or  field  work,  accomijanietl  with  Eeviews, 
Recitations,  and  Esnays. 

Optirtu^,  subject  to  the  ap]>roval  of  the  Fnrulty,  from  the  sciences  named 
alwjve,  will  be  allow  e<l  students  of  the  advances  I  cla-sses. 

Students  taking  lalKmttory  work  will  be  required  t*>  de|x»sit  with  the 
Principal  of  the  Schmjl  tff  Agriculture  at  the  commencement  of  the  t«rm  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  cover  bre^ikage  of  api>aratu.^  and  cost  of  chemicals. 
Any  balance  of  deixjsit  will  be  returned  at  tne  close  of  term, 

l)RAwm<;. 

Form  study  and  moileUing  ijt  C'Uy»  Freehand  Drawing^  i\b»dtd  and 
Objett  l*rawing.  Shaded  Drawing  fron*  the  Uound»  ( 'olom\  Pririciple^n  and 
I'nuticf  of  Deconitive  Design,  liistory  of  Art,  (leonietriciil  Drawing, 
PersmH'ti\e,  Preparation  of  Working  Drawings  U>  scale,  and  Methods  in 
Teacliiiig  Drawing* 

BiKuiNtT,  Pluading,  amj  Vocal  Culture. 

SImjuiff. — ThiH  courne  ronsist.*!  «>f  a  study  of  the  Ti^mr  Sol-fa  .syntem  of 
Might  singing,  and  its  application  to  the  neeils  of  all  public  schools  ;  also  r 
fomjiarisiju  of  the  Tonic  Sob Fa  and  staff  notation. 

Rtiidituj  *ind  VtMyjl  Ctiiture, — The  ami  in  this  dcji^irtmeut  Is  to  cultivate 
a  clear  and  natural  mode  of  expreaaion.  Attention  in  given  to  correct 
breathing,  proper  placing  of  the  voice,  distinct  and  definite  enunciation, 
correct  emphasis  an+1  iiiliection,  litcraj"y  analysis,  and  intelligent  interpre- 
tation (if  an  author,  lirjoks  used  :— Vol.  L  Fvolution  of  Expression,  with 
its  applicatioB  U>  the  Ituailers  uhed  in  the  public  scbxjls. 


Dfj>ahtmknt  of  Manual  Trainixg  and  Science, 

This  departtnent  is  well  equipped  for  pmctical  work  in  its  various 
subjects.  The  Manual  Training  room  i.s  htted  with  model  work  benche^^, 
complete  Bets   of  wood-working  tools,  and  drawing  boards.    The  main 
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purpose  of  the  shop  work  is  not  so  much  the  making  of  useful  things  as 
the  training  of  mind,  eye,  and  hand.  The  students  do  all  their  work  in 
wood  from  their  own  drawings,  so  that  the  hand  is  trained  to  execute  the 
purposes  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  made  is  an  expression  of  the  mental 
image. 

In  Chemistry,  while  a  text-book  is  taken  as  a  general  guide,  the 
"  laboratory  method  "  of  experimentation  and  original  work  by  the  student 
is  demanded.  Acciiracy  in  observation,  skill  in  manipulation,  and  general 
neatness  are  cultivated.  Careful  and  complete  notes  of  all  work  done  are 
required. 

In  Mineralogy  each  student  studies  a  set  of  typical  specimens  of  native 
minerals,  and  applies  the  more  simple  tests  for  their  various  properties. 
Descriptions  based  on  the  results  of  the  student's  observation,  together 
with  such  aditional  information  as  to  the  formation,  occmTcnce,  etc.,  as 
can  be  obtained  by  supplementary  reading,  are  recorded  in  note-books, 
which  thus  form  elementary  local  text-books. 

In  all  the  work  throughout  the  department  special  stress  is  laid  on  the 
pedagogics  of  the  subject.  The  student  is  guided  along  the  course  which 
ne  is  expected  to  follow  as  a  teacher,  and  in  his  teaching  in  the  Model 
School  he  is  trained  in  the  practical  application  of  this  method.  In  the 
subjects  discussed  regard  is  had  to  the  course  of  study  with  the  view  of 
making  the  students  familiar  with  its  requirements. 

The  text-books  used  are  Crosby's  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks,  Clapp's 
Observation  Lessons  on  Minerals,  Williams's  Introduction  to  Chemistry, 
and  J.  D.  Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy. 

Model  School. 

The  Model  Sch(K)l  includes  two  deiiartments,  coh)[)rising  the  eight  grades 
of  the  C -onnnon  Schools.  Students  under  training  visit  the  M(Klel  Schof)l 
for  observation  and  practice.  Throughout  the  term  they  are  required  to 
teach  classes  under  the  supervision  of  the  diflferent  nieml>ers  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  Model  School  teachers.  Thus  with  the  aid  of  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion, they  are  trained  in  the  practical  application  of  pedagogical 
principles  inculcated  in  the  lecture-room. 

KiNDERGAKTEN. 

A  well  equipned  Kindergarten  under  the  management  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, is  provided  with  accommodation  in  the  Normal  School  Building, 
and  has  such  general  affiliation  with  the  Institution  that  the  Normal 
School  Students  have  opportunity  of  observing  the  application  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  Froebel's  system  of  child  training  ;  and  the 
students  under  training  as  Kintergartencrr,  are  admitted  to  the  classes  in 
psychology  and  history  of  education  in  the  Normal  School. 

Text  Books. 

Halleck's  Psychology,  Lindner's  Pyschology,  James*  Pyschology,  Calkin's 
Notes  on  Education,  Compayre's  History  of  Education,  Compayres 
Pedagogy,  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,  Hall's  Outline  History  of 
Education,  McMurray's  Greneral  Method,  De  Oarrao's  Essentials  of  Method. 

The  library  is  well  supplied  with  the  leading  f)edagQgical  Avorks  which 
the  students  are  reciuired  to  use  for  i-eference. 

In  the  exemplication  of  method  and  in  Model  School  practice  the 
authorised  text  books  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  jn-ovince  will  l>e  used  in 
the  various  subjects  which  they  represent. 

The  Library. 

The  Library  contains  about  1,500  volumes,  selected  chiefly  for  their  fitness 
to  aid  students  and  teachers  in  the  special  work  of  the  Institution.  It  com- 
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prises  the  most  important  pedagogical  works  in  the  English  language, 
including  educational  books,  reviews,  and  magazines.  In  addition  to  many 
other  valuable  works  that  have  been  added  during  the  year,  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  in  six  volumes. 

Expenses. 

1.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from  $2.25  to  $3.00  per  week. 

2.  Travelling  expenses  will  be  paid  to  students  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per 
mile  to  and  from  the  Institution,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  provided  the 
distance  is  not  less  than  ten  miles. 

The  Alumni  Association. 

All  former  students  of  Normal  School,  teachers  of  three  years*  experience, 
and  all  school  officials  are  eligible  to  membership. 
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L  Pkimaby  Eddoation. 

When  ill  1874  New  Bnmswiek  hocante  a  s4jimrato  province,  it 
had  no  krge  towns^,  and  the  nmil  districts  were  very  sjianjelv 
?^ttIocl  The  homci^  of  the  pioiieers  wore  coiiuccted  by  roii*^!i 
forest  roads  or  foot-paths.  The  settlors  had  to  work  hard  for  h>ng 
hours.  Tlioir  means  were  small  and  often  t  heir  sjtoek  of  tearniii*,' 
slender„  Under  such  conditions  genenil  illitprary  imist  soon  havu 
prevailed  had  not  tlie  ({overntttunt  como  to  the  aid  of  the  people. 
At  tirst  the  legislative  j^rants  were  fiinalli  nothinfj  further  Ijoin^ 
eonteniplatofl  than  tlie  instruction  of  the  young  in  reading  and 
writing  and  perhaps  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 

Still,  piirents  ^^'ho  hatl  eiijoyefl  good  e<lucationul  advanta|fes  in 
their  youth  found  their  children  gi"owing  up  around  them  with  no 
school  within  reach.  In  such  cases  the  mtlier  and  mother^  in 
intervals  stolen  from  the  laborioufi  duties  of  life  on  a  now  fiiiTQ, 
usually  found  time  to  teaoh  their  children  liow  to  read  and  write, 
hut  seldom  to  mise  them  to  their  own  standarrl  of  intelligenn' 
and  cultui'e.  And  man}',  the  children  of  negligent  or  ignomnt. 
parents,  were  allowed  to  gvmv  up  quite  illiterate. 

TIic?  Legislatuix^  however,  gradnaliy  lieeame  incjro  generous  in 
its  grants,  luitil  the  annual  allowance  to  teaeliers  holding  the 
HavemI  classes  of  licence  had  renched  the  following  Hgures: — 


Male  Teachers 


Ist  class  - 
2  rid  cltvss 
3rd  class 


Female  Teachers. 

$110.00 
1)0.00 
70.00 


The  class  of  licence  held  depended  upon  the  scholarly  attain- 
ments of  the  candidate. 

Very  often,  in  the  rural  districts,  the  teacher  received  but  little 
remunemtion,  save  board  and  lodging,  in  addition  to  this  provin- 
cial grant.  In  the  more  populous  localities  the  practice  of  "  board- 
ing around  "  prevailed.  The  teacher  in  searcli  of  employment, 
having  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the  school  committee,  set 
out  to  canvass  the  district  for  subscriptions.  Each  father  or 
guardian  was  expected  to  subscribe  so  many  *'  scholars  "  at  so 
much  per  term  or  quarter,  and  in  addition,  to  board  and  lodge 
the  teacher  for  a  term  propoitionate  to  the  number  of  "  scholai's  " 


subscribed.  The  custom  of  "boarding  around"  sometimes 
subjected  the  teacher  to  very  tr3dng  experiences — at  the  best  the 
accommodations  and  management  of  some  of  his  temporary 
homes  would  be  far  from  ideal ;  and,  after  all,  having  completed 
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his  term  of  service,  he  had  to  make  another  round  or  more  among 
his  constituents  to  collect  the  small  cash  subscriptions. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  also,  payment  was  made  by  vohmtary 
subscriptions,  but  the  teacher  as  a  rule  "  boarded  himself." 

This  system,  both  in  town  and  country,  placed  the  financial  AsHoesment 
burden  mainly  on  the  parents  of  large  families  and  on  the  few  »y»<'e">- 
public-spirited  residents  who  were  willin<j  to  contribute  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  on  more 
than  one  occasion  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
general  assessment,  even  ofierin^  a  premium  to  any  county, 
municipality,  parish,  or  district  which  would  support  its  schools 
in  that  way ;  out  the  assessment  system  made  no  neadway  against 
the  opposition  of  that  numerous  and  influential  class  whose  sense 
of  private  ownership  exceeds  their  public  spirit. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Province,  the  rectors  and  missionaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  required  to  examine  the  public 
schools,  and  were  accustomed  to  conduct  relijjious  exercises  on 
the  occasion  of  their  visits ;  but,  as  the  population  increased  the 
non-episcopal  Protestant  denominations  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
grew  in  numbers  and  influence.  Persons,  too,  of  any  religious  faith 
were  allowed  to  Qualify  as  teachers.  In  consequence  the  prestige 
of  the  English  Cnurch  declined,  and  most  of  the  schools  receiving 
the  Government  grant  became  practically  non-denominational. 

In  1869-70  a  great  educational  wave  pa.ssed  over  the  Province,  The  Common 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  present  law,  the  "  Common  Schools  Act 
Schools   Act,  1871."     This  act  made  local  assessment  for  the 
support  of  schools  compulsory,  and  provided  for  the  free  tuition 
of  all  children  of  school  age. 

The  central  administrative  power  is  invested  in  the  Board  of  Central  Ad- 
Education,  which  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  members  of  the  ministration. 
Executive  Council,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Provincial  University, 
and  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  Chief  Super- 
intendent is  the  secretary  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board. 
His  position  is  understood  to  be  non-political,  professional  fitness 
and  executive  ability  being  the  sole  qualificiitions.  There  have 
been  throe  appointments  under  the  present  Act :  Theodorr*  H. 
Rand,  D.C\L.,  who  had  successfully  iimugurated  the  free  schools 
system  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  Chief  Superintendent  in  New 
llrunswicik  from  1871  to  1883.  He  was  succeeded  bv  William 
( -rocket,  A.M.,  who  liad  conducted  the  Provincial  Normal  School  for 
over  12  years.  In  1801  J.R.  Incth,  LLl).,  President  of  Mount  Allison 
University,  was  appointed  to  the  |X)sition. 

For  the  local  administration  of  the  Common  Schools  Act,  the  Local   Ad- 
Province  is  divided  into  school  districts.     Each  of  the  cities  and  ministration, 
incorporates!  towns  is  constituted  one  district,  and  the  parishes 
of  the  IG  counties  are  divided  into  districts,  none  of  which  should 
contain  less  than  50  children  of  school  age  unless  the  district  is 
at  least  four  square  miles  in  extent. 

Every  school  district  has  a  board  of  school  trustees.  In  cities 
and  incorporated  towns,  the  members  of  the  school  board  are 
appointesl  for  a  term  of  three  years,  part  by  the  Governor  in 
Coimcil  and  part  bv  the  City  or  Town  Council.  Two  members 
of  the  board  must  be  women.  Any  trustee  may  V^i  t^a\>^vcvV^ 
4226.  1  c 
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at  the  end  of  each  term  of  three  ymita.     In  the  villagies  and 

rural  districts,  the  school  board  consists  of  three  trustees, 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  at  the  annual  school 
meeting.  *  One  trustee  retires  each  year,  but  may  be  re-elected. 
The  school  meeting  also  determines,  by  vote,  the  amount  which 
sliall  be  assessed  lipoo  the  district  for  the  support  of  schools. 
Should  the  school  meeting  faU  to  provide  the  necessary  means, 
the  Board  of  Education  may  authoria^e  the  tmstees  to  levy  and 
collect  a  sufficient  sum. 

There  is  no  school  meeting  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns. 
In  thein,  the  school  board  determines  the  amount  to  l*e  asses&ed 
(subject  to  a  maximum  limitation  fixed  by  law). 

The  trustees  have  the  general  management  and  oversight  of  the 
schools  of  the  district.  They  select  the  teiiehers.  engage  them 
.  fur  a  definite  perioti  nmh  if  they  deem  it  best,  may  re-engBge 
theuL  They  may  dismiss  any  teacher  for  inmionilit)*  or  grogs 
neglect  of  iluty.  They  luay  susjjend  or  expel  from  the  school 
any  pupil  addicted  to  vicious  practices  or  who  is  persistently 
disobedient  to  the  teacher. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  schools  ui"e  drawn  from  three 
sources,  the  Provincial  Grant,  the  County  School  Fund,  and  the 
District  Assessment, 

Each  teacher  is  paid  from  the  Prnvinciiil  Treasury  a  tised 
amount  per  school  year.  This  allowance  depends  partly  on  the 
class  of  hcence  held  by  the  teacher,  and  ptirtly  on  the  grade  of 
school  in  which  he  is  employed  and  his  position  therein.  The 
allowances  given  to  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools  during  recent 
years  have  been  approximately  as  follows : — 


4 


Male  Teachers. 

Female  Teachers. 

Ist  Class 

g  135.00 

Ist  Class     - 

$100.00 

2nd    „           -        - 

108.00 

2nd    „ 

81.00 

3rrl    „ 

81.00 

3rd    „ 

63.00 

The  allowance  to  teachers  in  poor  districts  is  increased  one-third. 
The  Province  also  makes  grants  to  poor  districts  for  the  erection 
of  school  buildings. 

The  Provincial  expenditure  for  the  school  service  during  the 
year  1897,  not  incluaing  grants  to  school  libraries  and  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  amounted  to  $161,446. 
The  total  Provincial  income  for  the  same  year  was  $745,202.59. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Province  expends  a  large 
proportion  of  its  income  in  support  of  education.  The  Provincial 
expenditiu-e  on  education  during  the  year  1898  was  $163,022, 
and  the  total  Provincial  income  $1,254,348. 

The  County  School  Fund  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  assess- 
ment upon  the  county  sufficient  to  yield  a  sum  equal  to  thirty 
cents jper  head  of  the  pnopulatidn.  It  is  distributed  among  the 
"^^"      districts  of  the  county,  in  part  according  to  the  niim- 
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ber  of  teachers  employed  and  in  part  in  proportion  to  the 
average  attendance  at  school.  This  money  must  be  applied 
by  the  trustees  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Besides 
this,  the  counties  contribute  towards  the  education  of  deaf-mutes 
and  the  blind.  The  money  for  school  purposes  raised  by  county 
assessment  during  the  year  1896-7,  amounted  to  $94,421, 
and  in  1899  to  $90,857. 

The  local  assessment  in  every  district  is  applied  in  support  of 
the  schools  of  the  district,  in  payment  of  teachers*  salaries,  partly 
in  defraying  the  cost  of  school  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus, 
repairs,  fuel,  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

The  amount  assessed  upon  the  districts  of  the  Province,  for 
salaries,  etc.,  during   1898   approximated  to   $340,000.00.     The 
assessment  is  leviea  partly  as  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  on  each     • 
adult  male  resident  and  the  balance  upon  property  and  income. 

No  tuition  fees  are  charged  for  pupds  whose  parents  or 
guardians  reside  in  the  district.  In  general  parents  provide 
their  children  with  text-books;  but  in  the  case  of  persons  in 
indigent  circumstances,  the  trustees  are  empowered  to  supply 
the  necessary  text-books  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 

The  public  schools  are  provided  for  quite  independently  of 
subscriptions  or  endowments;  yet  school  boards  may  legally 
receive  benefactions  in  aid  of  popular  eduaition.  This  form  of 
generosity  has  not,  however,  been  largely  indulged  in  by  our 
philanthropists. 

The  average  annual  salaries  from  all  sources,  of  the  various  Salaries  of 
classes  of  teachers,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1898,  were: —      Teachei-s. 

Graiimmr  school  teachers  (principals)  -         -  $939.47 

Superior  school  teachers  (principals)    -         -  ()08.55 

First  class  male  teachers      -         -         -         -  463.99 

Second  „         „         „            ....  278.40 

Third     „        „        „            .         -        -         -  224.25 

First  class  female  teachers            .        -         -  309.03 

Second  „        „            ,,----  229.75 

Third     „         „             „         .         .         .         -  187.65 

In  the  first   Term   of  1898,   1,864   teachers  were   employed 
in    the   public   schools,  of   whom   402   were   males,  and   1,462 
females. 
.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  pensioning  teachers. 

The  school  laws  of  New  Brunswick  do  not  compel  parents  to  School 
send  their  children  to  school.     When  a  pupil  has  been  enrolled,  Attenc^ance. 
however,  he  is  expected  to  attend  school  regularly,  and  in  case  of 
absence  or  tardiness  to  present  an  excuse  to  the  teacher  from 
hisparent  or  guardian. 

Tne  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  first  term  of  1898  was  63,333,  which  is  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population.  The  average  attendance  for  the  Province 
is  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  numoer  enrolled.  In  the  cities  and 
towns  the  average  is  much  higher  than  this,  but  lower  in  the 
cduntry  districts.  The  average  cost  per  .pupil  per  year  is  about 
ado  dollars. 
4228.  A  *i  O  ^ 
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The  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  includes  reading 
and  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  British 
and  Canadian  history,  health  lessons,  lessons  on  nature,  drawing, 
singing,  and  in  the  higher  grades  algebra,  geometry,  and  Latin. 
Physical  exercises  are  conducted  by  the  teachers. 

in  1900  a  manual  training  scnool  for  boys  and  a  manual 
training  class  for  teachers  were  opened  in  Irederickm,  all  ex- 
penses (except  the  provision  of  a  room)  being  defniyed  out  of  the 
Macdonald  Manual  TrainingFund.  In  some  schools  the  girls 
are  taught  needlework.  There  are  no  cooking  departments 
connected  with  the  schools. 

The  school  law  explicitly  declares  that  all  schools  conducted 
under  its  provisions  are  to  be  non-sectarian.  No  dogmatic 
reli^ous  teaching  is  allowed  by  the  law  or  regulations.  Practical 
Christianity,  however,  is  encoura^l.  Every  teacher  is  expected 
to  maintain  a  deportment  becommg  an  educator  of  the  young. 
Any  teacher  guuty  of  immorality  may  ho  discharged  by  the 
trustees ;  and,  if  tne  charge  be  established,  his  licence  will  be 
cancelled  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  teacher  is  directed  to 
strive  diligently  to  inculcate  the  principles  and  encourage  the 
practice  of  Christian  morality,  and  to  give  instniction,  as  occasion 
may  offer,  concerning  those  virtues  and  habits  which  contribute 
to  the  happiness,  effectiveness,  and  social  titness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  has  the  privilege  of  opuimg  and 
closing  the  school  by  nwling  a  portion  of  tne  Scripture  ((Mther 
from  the  coiiimon  or  Douay  vervsion),  and  repe^iting  the  Lonl's 
Prayer.  Thrsc  religious  exercises  are  purely  volunt^irv,  however, 
and  no  pupil  can  be  required  to  be  present  at  them  (loiitrary  to 
the  will  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  rfo  religious  Catechism  may 
be  used  in  the  schools. 

The  law  was  vigorously  opposed  at  first  by  tlu^  lionian 
Catholics  on  account  of  its  undenominational  ehjira<ter.  Some 
concessions  have  since  been  made  in  the  administration  oi  the 
law,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  system  less 
distasteful  to  them.  In  most  of  the  towns,  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  are  gi-ouped  tot^ether  in  the  Siuiie  schools  inuloi-  teachers 
of  their  own  faith.  While  subject,  during  tlit^  regular  school 
time,  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  religious 
tciichingand  tlu^  use  of  the  prescribcKl  text-books,  (hisaiTaugement 
renders  it  possible  for  the  teachers  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the 
dogmas  oF  their  religion  before  or  after  the  })r(\seril)e(l  school 
hours. 

In  the  villages  genemlly,  and  in  eountrv  places,  the  children  of 
all  faiths  attend  tlu^  district  school,  whicli  is  often  taught  l)y  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  are 
encoumged  to  visit  the  schools. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  must  obtain  soni<»  pro- 
fessional training  at  a  recognised  training  or  normal  school  before 
receiving  a  penuanent  licence.  By  far  the  greater*  munber  attend 
the  Provincial  Xormal  School,  wlierc  all  except  third  class  candi- 
latcs  and  college  graduates  are  required  to  attend  for  at  least  one 
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yean     Tlic  aim  of  this  suliool  is  to  arcjnainl  ihv  cuiididatrs  u  ith  ^M 

the  best  rnethods  of  teaching  antl  school  riiaija^'<*m«*ut,  t.u  iii.struc^t  ^t 

them  in  the  prinr-iples  and  working  details  of  rli*?  Hi^hool  spteoi,  H 

and  at  the  mnw  l\mo  supply  dcticiinicies  in  nnd  su]^ploment  their  ^M 

genenil  whnlarsliip.  ^M 

Tlie  attendance  ot   the   normal  scfinol    i'or   the   year  lHf)7-8  ^M 

was    2HL      ITie    C4indidftte.s    in    attendance  arc   all,    or   nearly  ^M 

all,  natives  of  New  Bnuiswiek  and  eonie  from  all  parts  of  the  ^M 

province.     Their  religious  creeds  are  as  varions  as  those  o(  the  ^M 

mass  of  the  people,  yet  the  utmost  hannnny  prevails  among  ^M 

them.  ^M 

All  candidates  for  Provineial  licence  t>o  tc*aeh  are  reqnired  to  ^M 

pass  the  Government  Examinations  based  npon  the  preseribed  ^M 

syllabus  for  the  varions  classes  of  licence.  ^B 

For  the  purpose  of  inspectoral  visitation  and  siijiervision  the  Scliool 
Province  is  divided  into  six  inspectoral  distn<"ts.     One  iitspeetor ''^^'T'*^'*"^^" 
is  appointe<l  to  each  district,  by  the  Board  of  Kd  neat  ion.     The 

inspectoi's  ai*e  usiiallv  teachers  of  experience,  and  must  be  holders  ^J 

of  grammar  school  licences.  ^| 

The  regnlations  of  the  Board  of  Education  pr<ivlde  forasyNtem  Teachers' 
of  annual  gatherings  for  professional  instruction  Jind  culture,  l^^^tatut^. 
called  institutes;  one  for  each  county  to  continue  for  two  days, 

and  a  general  edueational  institute  for  the  ProviiM'e,  whose  sessions  ^m 

extend  over  a  period  of  three  days.    These  institutes  are  generally  ^M 

well  attended  and  have  done  much  to  keep  up  ihc  professional  ^M 

spirit  and  interest  of  t]i«?  teachers.  ^M 

I  II.  Secondary  Education.  H 

There  are  three  ranks  of  schools  in  the  State  system  :  onlinary  SecondAry 
conjuion  schools,  superior  schools,  and  grannnar  or  high  schools.  EducAiion, 

The  superior  schools  are  advanced  eonimon  schools.     The  law  ^M 

permits  one  to  every  6,000  inhabitants.     The  Provincial  IS  rant  ^M 

t'O  the  principiil,  who  must  hold  a  *'  Suiienor  School  "  licence,  is  ^M 

$250    per    year.       The    superior    school    is    free    to    qualified  ^M 

pupils  from  any  district  in  tlie  pju-ish  in  whieh  it  is  located,  ^M 

The  grammar  schools  arc,  nr  are  intended  to  loe,  secondary  ^M 

scliools  proper.     Each  comity  is  entitled  lo  one.     During  the  ^M 

last  few  years  a  mjirked  improvement  has  t^iken  place  in  the  ^M 

eijnipment  and  efficiency  of   the   grammar  schools,  and   otlier  ^M 

high  schools.     The   Provincial  1 1  rant  to  the  lejichers  has  been  ^M 

increased,  Jind    several    tine    High    School   buildings  have  been  ^M 

erected.     The  Province  contrif>utes   §1^50  per  year  toward  the  ^M 

salary   of  every   teacher  in  a   (inunmar  School  who   holds  a  ^M 

"  Grannnar  Scliool  *' licence.     The  (Traumiar  Schools  are  free  to  ^M 

qualified  pupils  from  any  part  of  the  county.    The  High  Schools  H 

in  some  of  the  to\^Tis  are  quite  equnl  to  {he  Grammar  Schools  in  ^| 

stall' and  equipmenf,.  ^M 

The  High  School  course  is  an  extension  upward  of  the  conmion  ^M 

sehool  course.     Greek  and  French  are  adae<l     Health  lessons  ^M 

become  physiology,   and    nature   lessons  develop  into  physical  ^| 

science  and  bot-any.  ^H 
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Private  and       Nearly  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the  Province  belong  to  the 

Denomina-     State  system.    A  Madras  school  at  St  John  and  anotihter  at 

^^J*l,^Jj^^|^«  Fredericton  are  controlled  by  the  Church  of  England.    The  two 

eges.  ^yjjujQj^jg^j  schools,  one  in  each  of  the  before  mentioned  cities,  are 

both  conducted  as  private  enterprises. 

There  are  some  denominational  academies  and  boarding  schools, 
but  their  attendance  is  small  compared  ^vith  that  of  the  public 
Grammar,  and  High  Schools. 

There  are  also  two  well-attended  denominational  collies — 
Mount  Allison  College,  at  Sackville,  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  St.  Joseph's,  at 
Memranicook.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  attend  the  denomina- 
tional secondary  schools  and  colleges  received  their  early  educa- 
tion in  the  Provincial  common  schools. 

III.  University  Education. 

Fdnc*^ti^*^         There  is  a  Provincial  university  at  Fredericton.     It  has  a 
.  nca  ion.     considerable  endowment,  and  receives,  besides,  a  grant  of  about 
$9,000  from  the  Provincial  Treasury.     A  moderate  tuition  fee 
is  paid  by  the  students. 

IV.  Technical  and  Agricultural  Education. 

aiili^A^'^^  1-  Under  this  head  mention  shoidd  be  made  of  the  Government 
turHl]|"u*^-  Training  Farm,  and  of  the  Provincial  Dairy  School,  particulars 
of  which  are  given  in  Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Keport  It. 
may  also  be  observed  that  the  courses  in  nature  study  and 
physical  science  in  the  primary  schools  are,  when  taught  in  an 
earnest  and  practical  way,  a  good  preparation  for  technical  work. 

V.  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories. 

Sclioolrand  There  is  a  reformatory  near  St.  John,  supported  by  Govern- 
Kefornm-  ment,  and  two  industrial  schools  in  that  city,  one  Roman 
tories.  CathoKc  and  the  other  Protestant,  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the 

charitable. 

VI.  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Schools  for         There  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Fredericton.     The 

Duin^r-iiia"'^  Government  has  assisted   in  providing  suitable  buildings,  and 

t»»e"BlinlL      allows  $60   per  year  from  the   County   School   Fund    toward 

the  support  of  each  deaf  and  dumb  mute  person  boarded  and 

educated  at  the  institute.     This  school  also  receives  a  special 

grant  of  $500  per  annum  from  the  Province. 

Tliere  is  no  institution  in  the  Province  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  but  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Halifax,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing province  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  entitled  to  receive  $75  per 
year  from  the  Provincial  Treasury,  and  an  equal  amount  from 
the  County  School  Fund,  for  each  pupil  from  New  Bruns^vick. 

^  VIl.  General  Results. 

General  When  WO  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  public  education 

•-esults.  jj^  ^^^  Brunswick,  several  tendencies  may  be  observed  arising  in 


tion. 
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the  earlier  or  later  past,  and  taking  their  course  toward  the 
present.     Some  of  these  are  here  enumerated. 

Methods  of  teaching  have  received  increased  attention,  especi- 
ally in  the  direction  of  making  the  school  work  easier  and  more 
pleasant  for  the  pupil. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Common  and  High  Schools,  at  first  very 
simple  and  exclusive,  has  become  more  complex  and  comprehen- 
sive. Methods  of  school  discipline  have  been  greatly  softened. 
Corporal  punishment  is  now  little  used. 

Tne  number  of  women  te^ichers  relatively  to  the  number  of  men 
has  steadily  risen.  At  present  over  three-fourths  of  the  teachers 
ai-e  women.  For  the  first  tenn  of  1898,  the  class  and  sex  of  the 
teachers  were  as  follows : — 


Male  Teachers. 


Female  Teachers. 


Grammar  School 

20 

1st  class 

153 

1st  class  - 

274 

2nd  „     .        .        . 

118 

2n(l  „      -         -         . 

786 

3rd    „     .        .        - 

108 

3rd   „      -         -         - 

;i77 

Assistants 

3 

Assistants 

Total     -     - 

25 

Total    -    - 

402 

K462 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  public  school  buildings, 
especially  in  the  (aties  and  towns. 

The  cjualification  of  teai-hers,  both  in  regard  to  scholarship  and 
professional  training,  has  beou  arlvanced,  and  the  tendency  is  still 
m  this  direction. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  schoolit.,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  expenditure,  has  caused  a  movement  towards 
tne  union  of  rural  scnool  districts  with  the  object  of  establishing 
one  central  ^aded  school  in  place  of  several  separate  imgraded 
schools.     This  will  involve  the  making  provision  for  the  trans- 

Sortation  to  the  school  at  public  expense  of  children  li\dng  at  a 
istance.  If  this  plan  prove  successful  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  at  the  siime  time  decrease 
the  expenditure  of  f naintaining  them. 

The  principle  of  assessment  upon  the  property  of  the  country 
for  the  support  of  uublic  schools  has  been  almost  universally 
accepted.  In  some  districts  there  is  still  occ^isionally  manifested 
a  passive  resistance  which  tends  to  retard  the  machinery  of  the 
law,  but  any  attempt  to  repeal  any  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
Free  School  Act  would  be  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
votes.  There  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper 
Umits  of  the  Free  School  Act.  Some  maintam  that  a  merely 
elementary  education  is  all  that  the  country  should  provide  free 
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of  expense  to  the  pupils ;  others  would  not  only  include  secondary 
and  collegiate  schools  in  the  free  school  class,  but  would  provicie 
at  the  public  expense  text-books  for  all  pupils.  There  is  but 
little  doubt  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  schools 
will  soon  have  to  be  borne  by  local  taxation  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  to  some  extent  the  demand  upon  the  Provincial  revenues, 
nearly  one-third  of  which  is  now  expended  for  educational 
purposes.^ 

J.  Brittain, 

InBtmctor  in  the  ProviruyUU 
Normal  School. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES. 

(i). 

The  followmg  are  extracts  from  Papers  relating  to 
University  Education  of  RoTnan  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies, 
{Colonial  Office  Return,  1900.    Cd.  116.) 

"  In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  no  State  provision  is  made 
for  the  University  education  of  any  particular  denomination  or 
class.  The  Provincial  University  is  open  to  Roman  Catholics,  as 
to  all  other  citizens,  upon  equal  terms." 

"  There  are  in  the  Province,  besides  the  Provincial  University, 
two  colleges  with  University  powers  under  charter  from  the 
Provincial  Legislature;  one  ot  tliese  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  other  of  the  Methodist 
Conference." 

*'  These  denominational  institutions  are  maintained  wholly  by 
fees  and  private  endowments,  and  receive  no  grants  whatever 
from  the  Public  Treiisury." 

(u). 

Government  Training  Farm. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  for  November  22, 
1900  :— 

"  Sir,— I  wish  to  call  attention  through  the  columns  of  7'he  Times  to  a 
late  move  on  the  i)art  of  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
which  must  impress  one  as  a  most  practical  plan  in  the  direction  of 
providing  a  young  Enjrlishman,  Irishman,  or  Scotchman  with  an  efficient 
trainiufij  in  agriculture  that  will  fit  him  thoroughly  for  farming  intelligently 
and  with  profit  in  the  delightful  colony  mentioned. 

*'  Heretofore,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  but  a  small  amount  of  capital 
at  his  disposal,  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  begin  life  as  a  gentleman 
farmer  in  this  country,  but  ample  to  make  him  at  once  practically 
inde])endent  in  a  province  like  New  Brunswick,  the  various  types  of 
training  at  his  disposal,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  the  colony  itself,  have 
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their  distinct  disiidvaiitag^s,  which  simcB  will  not  allow  me  u> 
raumerate,  not  the  leitMl  n(  whicli  hji^  l>eeii  the  expense^  and,  in  some 
the  iiietliciency.  It  wu.s  tlie  carehil  consideration  of  theae  and 
other  .such  facts  that  led  the  GovenimeTit  of  New  Brunswick -the  largest 
of  the  maritime  i>rf»vinreH,  that  portion  of  Canada  which  bears  the 
dir^tinetion  of  lyiuj;  ne^iror  Great  Britain  than  any  other  imyiortant 
fo<xl-f>roducin^  area  <i1  the  Empire,  and  of  which  the  res^mrce.'N  climate* 
and  ayrricultural  conditions  are  unexcelled  in  the  world— to  encoumj^^e  the 
estiiblirihment  of  a  training  farm  that  would  otfer  to  boys  and  voung  men, 
est>ecially  of  the  class  that  come  fmni  the  gre^t  Enghah  pnblic  schc»ol*s  a 
thorough  uractieal  three  yearn'  training  in  tigriciilture  without  the 
payment  of  any  fees  whatever. 

*'  This  training  fami  has  already  l>een   eatablifthed    and    is  in  active 

oi>enition,    Tlie  gentleman  in  charge  of  it  is  an  Englishman,  Mr,  A.  W, 

Pratt,  a  gratbiate   of  Cambridge  and  of  the  Eoyal   Aj^cuJtural   College 

at  Cirencester^  the  late  headmaster  of  Tarn  worth.     It  is  felt  that,  being  a 

^thorough  agriculturist  and  an  ethcieut  teacher,  and  knowing  the  Enghsh 

"  choolboy  {i8  he  does,  he  is  well  fitted  to  m&ke  the  plan  most  efHcient  in 

eration, 

'*The  farm  is  designed  to  carry  on  all  its  work  in  the  most  practiciil 
manner,  and  to  be  throughout  on  a  |>aying  liasis  and  thoroughly  aell- 
sup[>orting  ;  presenting  all  the  condititnis  of  a  farm,  jus  suchj  in  practical 
operation.  1  he  hoys  will  themselves  do  practically  everything  tnat  is  to 
h*'  done,  getting  direct  exy^erienee  of  st-ock  raising,  dairying,  croji  rsjising, 
marl^eting,  and  so  forth.  The  farm  is  inspected  from  time  to  time  by 
members  of  the  De|>artment  of  Agiicnlture  of  the  New  Brunswick  Govern* 
ment,  who  see  thai  only  the  most  approved  methf^is  obtain.  Though  no 
fee^  for  instruction  are  charged  it  is  necessary  to  cliarge  a  small  fee,  from 
£30  to  £a^)  for  tlie  first  year  only,  when  tlie  bay  is  pnicticully  of  no 
service.  This  fee  is  asked  aimnly  to  cover  the  cast  of  board  and  that  of 
brt?akag«  of  farm  machinery,  wnich  usually  suflers  somewhat  aeverely  in 
the  hands  of  the  novice. 

"  The  situation  and  the  farm  itself  have  lieen  carefully  chosen.  It  \ie»  in 
the  beautiful  Kennebecasis  Valley  at  the  village  of  Penobsquia,  near 
Sussex,  in  Suuthern  New  Brunswick,  only  alxmt  50  miles  by  rail  from 
St.  John,  the.  chief  winter  |x>rt  of  Canada,  from  which  several  line^  of 
steamers  riui  direct  to  Great  Britain,  The  farm,  comprising  in  all  some 
JKXi  acrcji,  includes  both  upland  and  ricli,  deei>'Soiled  ^*  intervale''  land,  and 
through  its  very  centre  run  the  Kennebecasis  Hiver  and  the  main  line 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  between  Moncton  and  St.  Jf»hn,  with  many 
trains  in  lx»t!i  directions  t*onstantlv.  Penobstpiis  Station  is  on  the  farm 
itself. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  training  the  director  will  personally  assist 
each  l>oy  in  his  selection  of  a  situation.  In  the  me4^intiine,  what  cnjatal  he 
haa  may  be  invasted  and  accumulating,  instead  of  a  large  percentage  of  it 
being  paid  out  for  instruction. 

**  Application  to  the  Hon.  C  A,  Dutf  Miller,  the  Agent-General  for  New 
Brunswick,  17,  Ije^ther- Market,  London,  S.E.,  will  elicit  an  illustrated 
prospectns  and  any  further  details  of  thi.s  training  farm,  and  alao  full 
infonnation  with  regard  to  the  unexcelled  |K>rtion  of  Canada  where  it 
is  cstal4ishetl  I  have  jast  returned  from  Canada  and  must  say  that 
everything  is  progressing  most  favourably,  the  English  bov3  already  on  the 
farm  being  delighted  v^ith  the  Cfmntry  and  prospects.  I'he  plan  is  one 
which  seems  Ut  solve  thoruughly  the  problem  ni  how  l>ci*t  to  introduce 
a  young  Knglishman,  Scotcnman,  or  Irishnjan  to  agricultural  life  in 
that  l)eautiful  and  fertile  ctnintry  over  seas,  which  offers  so  many  advant- 
age^^  to  both  young  and  old,  anrl  the  further  development  of  which  is 
always  a  step  in  the  building  of  the  Empire." 
1  am,  yours  sincerely, 

W.  ALBEBT  HICKMAN. 
New  Brunswick  Government  CommissioDer. 
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(iii). 

Pbovincial  Dairy  School  (Sussex,  N.B.). 

(See  Report  on  Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  New  Bra/me- 
micky  1899.    Fredencton,  N.B.). 

be  work  in  The  Dairy  Sctool  which  was  first  opened  at  Sussex  during  the 
m^^^*  winter  of  1893-94,  has  been  kept  in  operation  every  winter  since 
that  time.  The  increasing  interest  and  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  from  year  to  year  has  broujjht  about  many 
much-needed  changes.  Work  in  the  new  building  with  its  hew 
and  up-to-date  machinery  was  of  the  most  satismctoiy  nati^re. 
No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be  had  than  the  fact  that  dairy- 
men attended,  not  only  from  New  Bninswick,  biit  also  from  tie 
Provinces  of  P.  E.  Island  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  instruction  given  is  of  the  most  practical  nature ;  theory 
is  in  no  case  advanced  unless  the  same  can  be  put  in  practical 
usa 

The  time  for  opening  the  school  was  changed  in  1899  to  a 
later  date,  and  both  the  cheese  and  butter  making  courses  will 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

Since  the  first  opening  of  the  school,  the  session  usually 
opened  early  in  February  and  continued  until  about  the  middle 
of  March.  The  milk  at  this  season  of  the  year  had  to  be 
handled  in  a  different  manner  than  it  does  in  the  suramier 
season.  Consequently  the  students  get  training  in  the  cheese- 
making  department  that  they  cannot  put  into  practical  use 
when  they  return  to  theii*  factories  and  obtain  the  best  results. 
However,  some  makers,  who  perhaps  have  not  had  very  much 
experience  at  the  work,  follow  the  teaching  at  the  school  and  get 
results  that  are  not  what  are  desired  by  the  Inspector  or  tne 
buyer;  therefore  by  opening  the  school  on  the  12tn  March  and 
continuing  it  until  the  12tn  April,  it  is  hoped  in  a  measure  to 
overcome  this  difficulty. 


Varioua  documents  relating  to  education  in  New  Branswick  can  be  seen 
at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row, 
WiiitehaU,  London,  S.W. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  statistical  tables  have  been  taken  from  the  Statistical  Year 
Book  of  Canada  for  1899  :— 


Table  I.— Public  Schools. 


"S 

11 

'S 

J 

U 

Tenn  ended 

||     II 

1. 

1 

1 

<l 

June  30,  1889 

1,505 

1,597 

59,819 

31,8*7 

27,972 

33,785 

1  in  5-S4 

Dec.  31,  ISSfl      - 

1,565 

1,657 

56,384 

28,847 

27,538 

34,822 

1  „  5  70 

June  30,  1890      - 

1,517 

1,617 

fi8,570 

31,053 

27,517 

32,542 

1  .,   5-49 

Dec.   31,  1890 

1,557 

1,641 

55.022 

27,*m4 

27,658 

33,512 

1  ,,  5-78 

June  30,  1891       - 

1,536 

1,6:^2 

59,5(i8 

31Jil6 

28,372 

34,394 

1  ,,  5  39 

Dec.  31,  1S91 

1,604 

1.674 

56,217 

28,459 

27,758 

35,203 

1  „   5-71 

June  30,  IS92      ^ 

1,585 

1.669 

60,786 

31,967 

28,819 

35,220 

1  „   5-28 

Dec.   31,  1892 

1,633 

1,710 

57,547 

29,092 

28,455 

37,373 

1  „  5-58 

June  30,  189^ 

1.614 

1,693 

60,154 

31,576  , 

28,578 

35,940 

1  „  5-34 

Dec.  31,  1893 

1,644 

1,72.> 

57,195 

2S,818 

28,377 

35,381 

1  „   5-6S 

June  30,  1894      ^ 

1,653 

1J49 

61,280 

32.149 

2i>,131 

37,260 

1  „   5-20 

Dec.  31,  1894 

1,685 

1,761 

57,282 

28,894 

28,388 

36,295 

1  „   5*60 

June  30,  1895      - 

1,695 

uim 

62,518 

32.6.^9 

29,859 

38,447 

1  „   5  13 

Dec.  31,  1895     ' 

1,724 

1,799 

57,889 

29,15-1 

28,734 

37,876 

1  „   5  54 

June  30,  tS96      ^ 

1,720 

1,829 

61,918 

32,315 

29,603 

37,176 

1  „   518 

Dec  31,  mm     ^ 

1,722 

1,782 

57,200 

28,660 

28,540 

37,086 

1  ,.   5-61 

June  30,  1897      - 

1,737 

1,829 

61,908 

32,297 

29,611 

37.154 

1  „   6  18 

Dec.  31,  1897 

1,749 

1,820 

58,174 

29,180 

28,904 

,38.992 

1  „   5-52 

June  30,  Um 

1,778 

1,864 

63,333 

32,315 

30,353 

38,874 

1  n   5K)7 

Dec.   31,  1898      - 

1,797 

1,882 

59,457 

28,660 

29»6a> 

38.978 

1  „   5-40 

June  30, 1899     - 

1,806 

1,912 

63,536 

32,297 

30,564 

37,771 

1  „   505 

Table  II.— OraiiCmab  Schools. 


Term  ending. 

Teachers  and 
Assistants. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Average 
Attendance. 

June  30,  1889    - 

62 

700 

485 

1890    . 

55 

677 

392 

1891    • 

64 

665 

456 

1892    . 

66 

683 

488 

1893    - 

68 

697 

500 

1894    . 

68 

749 

678 

1895    - 

68 

750 

677 

1896    - 

71 

690 

IJ23 

1897    - 

82 

732 

669 

,        1898    - 

27 

791 

— 

1899    - 

34 

960 

— 
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Table  m, — Nobmai,  Schoois. 


Year. 

Males. 

Fem&les. 

Tfital. 

1880  * 

45 

179 

224 

1890           -        - 

4§ 

im 

239 

1891  - 

m 

Ml 

243 

1893  - 

38 

*2tl 

289 

1893  - 

47 

217 

264 

1894  '        -        - 

m 

256 

314 

IRBfl  • 

M 

1215 

269 

lEm  - 

65 

i7=> 

240 

1897  -         .        - 

m 

1% 

*^7 

1R98                    - 

M 

227 

281 

1899  - 

61 

2i55 

316 

Table  IV,— Receipts  and  Expendituee. 

(Not  iticliiding  amounts  spent  on  school  buildltiga.) 


Receipts. 

Year. 

Grovemineiit 
Grant. 

Monioipal 
Aid. 

District 
Assessment 

Total. 

Expenditure. 

1889  - 

1890  - 

1891  . 

1892  - 

1893  - 

1894  - 

1895  - 

1896  - 

1897  - 

1898  • 

1899  • 

• 

153,641 

167,062 
157,603 
163,058 
170,581 
•171,561 
180,269 
182,018 
198,483 
188,104 
193,730 

94,508 
94,505 
94,505 
H467 
94,430 
92,281 
92,140 
91,528 
90,909 
90,807 
90,857 

174,499 

183,636 

186,083 

174,866 

181,177 

183,166 

187,161 

211,115 

1 208,027 

1 230,000 

1 318,373 

422,648 
435,203 
438,191 
432,391 
446,188 
447,088 
459,570 
484,661 
497,419 
508,911 
602,960 

404,146 
416,561 
419,547 
410,717 
421,384 
427,216 
436,618 
461,733 
473,994 
483,829 
677.219 

For  10  months. 


t  Approximate. 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IN    THE    PROVINCE 
OF    MANITOBA. 


[Compiled  from  recent  reporta  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  and  other  document*  relating  to  education  in 
Manitoba,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.] 


Introduction. 


For  the  last  thirty  years  Manitoba  has  enjoyed  the  status  of  a 
self-governing  province  and  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the 
Canadian  Federation.  Originally  "an  agricultural  settlement 
peopled  by  emigrants  from  Scotland  ancl  Ireland  under  Lord 
Selkirk,*  this  district  passed,  in  1821,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  Unincorporated,  however,  with  their 
other  territories,  it  reUiined  its  separate  existence  tUl  the  rights 
of  the  Company  were  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  new  federal  province.  Up  to  this  date 
the  little  colonv,  known  as  the  Red  River  Settlement,  had  been 
administered  by  a  Governor  appointed  bv  the  Company  and 
assisted  by  a  Council  selected  from  men  of  focal  importance. 

The  population  has  been  slowlv  increased  by  immi^ation  not 
only  from  the  United  Kingdom  but  also  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  1869  this  stood  at  some 
12,000,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  of  this  number  about 
1,000  were  whites,  5,000  Scotch  and  Irish  half-breeds,  and  about 
6,000  French  half-breeds  (metis).  From  the  date  of  the  Union 
(1870)  immigration  has  continued  to  swell  these  numbers  but  at 
a  quickened  rate,  so  that  in  1891  the  enumerated  population  was 
154,442,  and  it  is  calculjited  that  it  now  nearly  attains  to  200,000. 
It  is  a  verv'  heterogeneous  population  both  in  race  and  religious 
belief,  incfuding  as  it  does  English,  French,  Germans,  Icelanders, 
Hungarians  and  Finns;  and  the  ditticulties  due  to  this  admixture 
of  races  are  largely  responsible  for  the  bitter  struggles  that  have 
disturbed  the  |XJiK*e  of  the  new  province  for  the  htst  ten  years. 
These  struggles  have  centred  round  the  problem  of  the  schools, 
and  considered  in  this  light  the  history  of  educational  effort  in 
Manitoba  falls  naturally  into  three  periods : — 

(a)  The  period  of  unorganised  effort  in  the  settlement. 
(6)  The  clenominational  period — 1871-1890. 
(c)  The  unsectarian  system  of  the  Act  of  1 890. 


♦  Of.  Mr.  B.  \m.  Morant's  report  on  "The  Manitoba  School  System"  in 
the  firfet  volumii  of  ''  Special  Koports  on  Eduic^tional  Subjects,"  from  wbicb 
inudi  valuable  infonnation  has  been  derived. 
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3  ke  S^jstem  of  Edu^/cation'  in  Munitoba, 

(a)  Tlt€  Settlmnent  Period, 

Ijiirhig  the  periotl  uf  the  Company's  adiniui^tmtiuii  it  was  no 
part  of  their  polif-*y  to  make  any  provii^ion  of  tinaneial  aid  to- 
wards tJSlJibUshmff schools  a  permanent  eluiijje  upon  thoir  reventies, 
though  ocwisioniuly  ai^istanco  was  gi-an tail  towards  inaiiitainiiig 
poor  schools  already  in  exi.steiice.  The  work  of  education  wm 
undertaken  by  the  various  religious  communities  within  the 
territory.  ''Each  Church  had  by  its  side  a  school  under  the 
controrVjf  the  missionary.  There  was  no  systcmi  of  taxation  in 
vogue ;  the  school  was  sust^iined  by  privaio  subscriptions  or  by 
grants  fram  the  missionary  societies/*  The  results  of  those  e-tifly 
missionary  eWbrts  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  ediic^ition  is 
sjiid  to  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  isolated 
and  smttercd  state  of  the  population  would  have  led  one  to 
expect,  and  in  1S57  there  were  17  schools  in  operation;  but  in 
view  of  the  subsequent  controversy  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  at  the  time  when  the  Union 
was  effected  thene  schools  were  neither  supported  by  grants  from 
public  funds  nor  controlled  in  any  way  by  public  officials. 

At  this  date  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  w^ere  almost 
equal  in  niimlx^rs  and  each  supported  their  own  schools,  and 
though  the  proposed  inclusion  of  this  territory  in  the  Domiuit>n 
wiis  met  in  some  quarters  with  the  violence  of  open  rebellion, 
and  in  others  with  serious  apprehensions  of  a  possible  curUiil- 
meat  of  privileges  hitherto  freely  enjoyed,  it  doe^s  not  appear 
ttiaL  there  was  any  special  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  schools  as 
then  esUiblishcd,  The  notable  Section  !22  of  the  Manitoba  Act  is 
the  result  of  the  struggles  m  other  provinces  rather  than  due  to 
any  anticipation  of  immediate  diffaculties  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, though  no  doubt,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  idea  oi  a 
possible  shifting  of  the  relative  strength  of  religious  parties 
iielped  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

As  in  the  subsequent  development  of  events  much  weight  was 
attached  to  the  interpretation  of  this  section  and  of  the  similar 
one  in  British  North  America  Act  (1867),  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  full  text  of  the  article  in  the  Manitoba  Act. 

Section  22.  The  Legislature  makes  laws  in  relation  to  educa- 
tion subject  and  according  to  the  following  provisions : — 

(1.)  Nothing  in  any  such  laws  shall  prejudicially  aii'ect  any 
right  or  privilege  witn  regard  to  denominational  schools  which 
any  class  of  persons  have  by  law  or  practice  in  the  province  at 
the  Union. 

(2.)  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
from  any  act  or  decision  of  the  legislature  of  the  province  or  of 
any  provincial  authority  affecting  any  right  or  pnvilege  of  the 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
in  relation  to  education. 

(8.)  In  case  any  such  provincial  law  as  from  time  to  time 
seems  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  requisite  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  not  made,  or  in  case 
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any  decision  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  on  any  appeal 
under  this  section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper  provincial 
authority  in  that  behalf,  then  and  in  every  such  case  and  as  far 
only  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  require,  **  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  may  make  remedial  laws  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  of  any  decision  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  under  this  section." 


(b.)  The  Denomhmtiomtl  PevM,  1870-1890. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  new  province 
opened  its  educational  legislation  with  the  Manitoba  Schools 
Act.  This  measure  was  pjissed  in  1871  and  established  a  State 
system  of  strict  denominational  schools. 

The  following  is  a  summary*  of  the 'main  provisicms  of  this 
measure  and  of  the  principal  amendments : — 

1.  The  whole  education  of  the  province  was  placed  under  a 
central  board  of  oduo^ition,  appointed  by  the.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

2.  This  board  was  composed  of  two  sections,  one  Protestant, 
the  other  Catholic,  equal  m  number.  One-third  of  each  section 
retired  every  year,  and  the  Governor  appointed  their  successors. 

3.  To  this  board  was  handed  over  the  grant  made  for  education 
every  year  by  the  provincial  legislature  to  bo  divided  equally 
between  the  two  sections. 

4.  Each  section  of  the  board  had  exclusive  and  independent 
control  over  its  own  schools,f  made  its  own  regulations,  and 
appointed  and  supervised  its  own  inspectoi-s,  conducted  the 
licensing  and  examination  of  its  own  body  of  teachers,  and 
selected  its  own  books  for  school  use,  especially  on  religious 
subjects. 

5.  For  the  actual  management  of  schools,  the  whole  province 
was  divided  up  into  school  districts,  in  each  of  which  the 
inhabitants  elected  a  board  of  trustees,  with  duties  similar  to  those 
of  our  school  managers ;  a  certain  number  of  the  trustees  retired 
cveiy  year,  and  others  were  elected.  These  school  districts  were 
24  in  number,  corresponding  to  the  electoral  divisions. 

6.  As  the  population  was  then  more  or  less  definitely 
segregated  in  certain  areas  corresponding  with  their  differences 
of  religious  beliefs,  it  was  arranged  that  12  of  these  school 
districts,  "  comprising  mainly  a  Catholic  population,"?  should  be 
Catholic,  under  the  Catholic  section  of  the  central  board,  and  12 
in  the  same  way  Protestant. 

7.  Each  board  of  trustees  had  authority,  in  his  own  district, 
to  make  all  arrangements  for  providing  and  managing  schools, 

*  Tliis  summary  is  taken  from  Mr.  Morant's  Report  on  "  The  Manitoba 
School  System." 

i  Their  only  joint  function  was  to  make  regulations  for  registering  and 
rej>orting  the  daily  attendance  of  scholars. 

Z  Sessional  Papers,  33a,  p.  7. 
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appointing  teachers,  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school 
premises,  and  controlling  the  general  working  and  expenditure. 

H.  To  meot  expenses  not  covered  bv  the  fees  and  the  central 
grant,  the  itihabitants  of  each  school  district,  assembled  at  an 
animal  meeting,  decided  in  what  manner  funds  should  be  raised. 
One  of  the  niode^  prescribed  was  an  assessment  and  rate  upon 
the  property  of  the  school  district,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the 
lioanl  of  Trustees,  \mi  collected  from  the  people  and  paid  over 
to  the  trustees  by  the  Jiimiicipal  authorities;* 

9.  In  Ihe  event  of  assessment  there  was  no  provision  for 
exemption  except  in  the  i^ise  of  the  fnther  of  a  child  actually 
attending  a  public  school ^i  Protestant  in  a  Catholic  school 
flistrict  or  a  Catholic  in  a  FrotesUint — whu  was  exempt  from 
contributing  to  a  school  not  of  his  own  faith  in  the  event  of  his 
sending  the  child  to  the  school  of  the  nearest  district  of  the 
t>ther  section,  and  contributing  to  it  an  amount  equal  to  what  he 
would  have  paid  if  he  had  belonged  to  that  district. 

10.  But  there  could  not.  be  more  than  one  school  in  any  one 
given  district,  except  hy  the  wpe^ial  sanction  of  that  section  of 
the  central  authority  to  which  the  district  originally  belonged. 

0  9mm* 

A^arious  modi tieat  ions  wore  intrfKlueed  in  subsequent  years, 
which  are  worth  noticing  in  detail,  as  shi>\ving  the  persistent 
and  increiming  elTf>rt  towards  a  more?  thorough  apphcation  of 
thv  dcnoiiiin-dinn:)!  systciiL  As  tire  Protc^;tant  population  was 
increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  the  Catholic,  this  tendency 
anpeared  to  redound  cniefly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants. 

11.  By  the  Act  of  1873  the  legislative  grant  was  no  longer 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
sections,!  but  proportionally  to  the  total  average  attendance 
at  all  the  schools  under  each  section  respectively  during  the 
preceding  year. 

12.  This  was  again  altered  in  1875,  and  the  grant  was  made 
proportional  to  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age,J 
whether  Protestant  or  C^atholic,  residing  in  all  the  school  districts 
of  each  section  respectively. 

13.  In  the  same  year  a  change  Avas  also  made  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Central  Board  wnich,  to  correspond  with  the  great 
incrctxse  of  Protestant  relatively  to  Catholic  immigration,  was 
now  fixed  at  the  ratio  of  12  Protestants  to  9  Catholies.§ 

14.  It  was  further  enacted  in  187G  that  the  establishment  or 
existence  of  a  school  district  belonging  to  one  section  of  the 
Board  should  not  prevent  the  establishment  in  that  mwe  phtee 
of  a  school  district  of  the  other  section.|| 

15.  Protestant  and  Catholic  districts  could,  in  fact,  either  co- 

*  Canadian  Economics,  p.  302.  §  Cf.  2  above. 

t  Cf.  3  above.  |i  C/.  9  and  10  above, 

:J  6-16  in  towns  ;  5-16  in  rnral  districts. 
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exist  or  overlap ;  thus  making  it  much  easier  than  before  for 
a  man  to  send  his  child  to  school  under  his  own  section  of  the 
board  and  so  of  his  own  faith. 

16.  This  was  the  more  necessary  because  school  attendance 
was  in  this  same  year  made  compulsory  in  towns  on  all  children, 
from  7  to  12  years  old. 

17.  And  the  trustees  were  now  empowered  of  their  own 
authority  to  levy  a  rate  on  aU  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  for 
school  expenses.* 

18.  But  the  incidence  of  this  rate  was  restricted  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  Act  of  1877,  which  expressly  enacted  that  in  no 
case  shall  a  Protestant  ratepayer  be  obliged  to  pay  towaixis  a 
Catholic  school,  nor  a  Catholic  ratepayer  t<3wards  a  Protestant 

onc.f 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Further  modifications  were  introduced  from  1881  to  1884,  but 
always  in  the  direction  of  facilitating  denominational  privileges, 
not  only  as  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  even  as  be- 
tween aifferent  sects  of  the  Protestants,  who  gradually  formed 
distinct  school  districts  of  their  own,  under  the  one  Protestant 
section  of  the  Central  Board. 

19.  In  1881  it  was  provided  that  a  school  could  be  opened,  or 
a  school  district  called  into  existence,  anywhere/\i  there  were  ten 
children  of  school  age  residing  within  three  miles  of  ihe  proposed 
school  site :  it  being  only  necessary  for  five  resident  neads  of 
families  to  petition  the  municipal  council  under  which  they 
resided,  to  form  a  district ;  and  in  case  of  difficulty,  an  appeal 
lay  to  that  section  of  the  Central  Board  under  Avhose  jurisdiction 
the  said  five  residents  would  belong. 

20.  In  1884  krgely  increased  powers  were  given  to  the  trustees 
for  issuing  debentures  and  borrowing  money  for  building  and 
improving  their  schools. 

21.*  Denominational  normal  colleges,  assisted  by  the  rates  and 
by  provincial  grants,  were  authorised  to  be  established  by  ericli 
section  of  the  Board  independently,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
nominational colleges  of  Winnipeg,  and  St.  Boniface  respectively 

22.  In  1886  the  law  stood  that  in  municipahties  including 
different  school  districts,  rates  were  to  be  fixed  by  the  district  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  residents  belonged ;  but  the  munici- 
pality were  to  hand  over  to  the  district  of  the  minority,  a  share 
of  the  total,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance in  the  minority's  schools.^ 

*  Cy.  8  above. 

+  tide  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Catholic  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  1886.  Mr.  McCarthy^  representing 
the  Manitoba  Grovernment,  stated  before  the  Privy  Council  in  Ottawa, 
March  5, 1895  :— *'  A  man  who  was  neither  a  Protestant  nor  a  Catholic  was 
exenipt  from  taxation."  But  Principal  Grant,  who  made  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  Manitoba  school  (juestion,  says  that  this  statement  ia 
quite  inaccurate  ^  and  that  there  was  not  any  arrangement  to  that  effect. 

X  Vide  Catholic  Superintendent's  Report,  1886 
4-226.  ^  \i  =1 
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28.  It  was  also  laid  down  that  no  educational  buildings  or 
institutions  were  to  be  rated  or  taxed  for  school  purposes. 

24.  And  that  when  two  or  more  persons  were  sharing  the 
interests  of  any  taxable  property,  the  taxes  of  each  of  them 
should  be  handed  over  independently  to  whichever  school  district 
(i.e.,  Catholic  or  Protestant)  each  belonged,  in  respect  of  his  own 
laith,  without  reference  to  the  locality  of  the  property. 
-  ♦  -  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Of  the  results  of  this  system  Mr.  Somerset,  Superintendent  of 

Education  for  the  Protestanl.  section  of  the  Board,  wrote  officially 
in  188(1: — *'  The  hiBtoiy  nl  the  educational  system  of  this  pro- 
vince since  its  estfiblishmoML  in  1871  to  the  present  time,  affords 
very  satisfactory  eTideoco  of  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions  of 
iiselulnoss  and  jldaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  justifies 
us  in  regarding  its  opemtion  in  the  past  with  satisfaction.  It  is 
gi'atifv^iiig  to  all  lovers  of  good  citizenship  as  well  as  of  educa- 
tioiiaf  progress  to  note  that  from  the  organisation  of  this  system 
in  1871,  at  whicli  period  the  Protestant  schools  numbered  16, 
aiirl  the  Cathcilic  IT,  vip  to  the  present  time,*  there  has  been  an 
almost  entire  ateeiice  of  the  friction  and  disagreement  that 
hiivo  Tnnrkprl  ihn  prngrf^ss  i)f  education  in  some  of  the  sister 
provinces." 

While  Mr.  Macoun,  the  Dominion  Government  explorer  of  the 
North-West,  wrote  in  18831 : — ^"  Perhaps  the  most  satisfiEictory 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Manitoba  is  its  peaceftil  and  har- 
monious educational  development.  In  every  other  province  of 
the  Dominion  long  and  angry  wars  have  been  waged  over  the 
common  schools.  Well  may  the  province  that  has  no  history 
in  this  respect  be  called  happy."  And  this  was  written  at  a  time 
when  there  were  many  varieties  of  religious  beliefs  in  the  pro- 
vince, the  respective  churches  being  represented  in  the  following 
proportions: — Episcopalians  14,  Presbyterians  14,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics 13,  Methodists  2,  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  7,  Baptists 
and  Congregationalists  2;  or,  following  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Board  oi  Education,  Catholics  13,  non-Catholics  46. 

And  Dr.  Morrison  writes,  "  Throughout  all  these  veai-s,  from 
1871-1888,  no  complaint  was  ever  made  with  the  working  of  the 
separate  school  system.  The  people,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
alike,  were  perfectly  cont<^nted  with  the  school  system  as  it  then 
existed." 

(c)  The  Public  Schools  Act  of  1890,  avd  iho  Rdif/iovs 
Controversy, 

But  the  same  feeling  of  satisfaction  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  shared  by  the  provincial  statesmen.  Their  aims  were 
directed  towards  the  creation  of  a  "  homogeneous  Canadian 
people,"  and  to  the  realisation  of  such  aspirations  these  separate 
schools  for  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Mennonite, 

♦  ie.,  1886,  at  which  date  Protestant  Schools  (according  to  another 
report)  were  426  in  number  and  Catholics  63. 
T  Manitoba  and  the  Great  North -West,  p.  533, 
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fur  EuglisU,  FreiiL*li.  Huiipirinn.  IfplnntlfT,  and  Finn  nliere<l  the 
prt^atcst  liiiidraucc,  perpetuating  the  barrier  raised  by  tho  diversity 
of  language,  and  fostering  by  this  variety  the  separatist  point  of 
view  un  mattei-s  coneeming  the  genera!  welfare  of  the  whole 
comniunitv.  (.^onsideratiuns  of  econouty  and  efficiency  also  had 
their  weiglu,  and  the  Executive  Council  were  fully  alive  to  the 
enormous  wusto  uefieKsarily  oeeasiont'd  by  a  system  of  munerous 
ssmall  sichools. 

So  convinced  Wixs  the  provincial  administration  of  the  necessity 
of  finding  some  remeuy  that  tlie  (iibiJiet  resolved  in  1889 
ontii-ely  to  revers^.^  the  pohcy  that  had  heen  pursued  up  till 
theu.  In  view  of  the  resulting  agitation  the  question  might  be 
raised  whether  the  historical  position  of  the  French  (.'atholics 
throughout  the  Dominion  did  not  entitle  them  to  a  differentia- 
tion  ot  treatment  from  that  dcidt  out  to  the  immigrants  from 
the  Continental  countries  of  Europe,  but  the  me^isure  intro- 
duced to  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1890  applied  the  princijile 
of  undenominational  education  with  strict  logical  consistency  to 
all  seho^^ls,  That  the  Ministers  had  rigluly  interpreted  the 
vrishes  of  the  province  is  proved  hy  the  large  majority  vnth 
which  the  Bill  was  carried— 25  to  11 — in  a  House  which  only 
contains  40  menibei*s,  and  by  the  fa(*t  tlnit  the  new  Parliament, 
elected  mainly  on  this  issue  in  18J>3.  reject<^d  a  proposal  for  the 
repeal  of  the  new  law  by  a  still  givairr  majority  of  ;^4  to  4. 

As  this  Statute  is  still  the  vidid  law  <if  the  province,  its 
provisions  will  he  given  in  givatt-r  diHiiil  later  on;  here  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  (in  explanation  i»f  the  intense  agitation  that 
followed  its  adoption)  that  it  absolutely  rejected  the  principle  of 
deuominationalism  in  education  antl  recognised  only  one  kind 
of  school;  the  instruction  was  to  be  non-se<'tarian,  and  the  local 
Uixes  raised  towards  the  support  of  thase  schools  to  be  collected 
from  all  ratepayei*s  without  any  regaitl  to  their  religious  con- 
xnctions. 

This  Act  met  with  the  most  detennined  opposition  ftt>m  the 
Cathohc  party.  It  was  held  that  uncier  Section  22  (i.)  of  the 
Manitoba  Act  the  entire  measure  was  tdfm  vite^,  A  tast  erne 
Wius  brought  bi'fore  the  Courts,  which  after  passing  the  primary 
instances  in  Canada  with  varymg  results,  was  tinallv  decided  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Crmiicil  in  Fel>ruary,  1893. 
The  judgment  i»f  the  court  wjts  that  siinre  no  pHblir  or  state- 
recognised  scdiools  had  existed  hefore  or  at  the  union,  this  Act 
eoultl  not  be  held  to  have  contravened  ''any  denominational 
school  rights  4>r  privileges  existing  by  law  or  practice  at  the 
rnion,"  and  it  wa.s  tliLTefore  not  tiftni  rlrvs  liut  valid. 

Before  this  decision  had  been  published^  the  Cathohcs  put 
forth  another  plea,  viz.  that  under  Section  22  (iL)  of  the  same 
Act  they  were  entitknl  to  apjie^il  to  the  Govemor^General  in 
Comicil.  This  (piestion  in  its  tiuu  occupieil  the  attention  of 
the  law  courts  and  passed  through  the  v  arious  stages  of  judicial 
procedure,  till  the  Juditnal  Committee  i»f  the  Privy  Council  gave 
their  decision  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  appeal  As  the 
effect  of  this  juilgment  has  at  various  times  been  misreiirQ?s^VL\5^k 
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and  even  liekl  u*  nphoU  the  elaiin  of  the  (Jatholics  to  their 
separate  schools,  it  is  advi.siible  to  give  the  Conrt's  own  state- 
ment of  its  iMiling  : — 

"With  the  poliey  of  these  Aets  their  Lordships  are  not 
concerned,  nor  with  the  reiusuns  which  led  to  their  enactment. 
ft  may  he  that  as  thi^  ]K>]>nlation  of  the  prnviiieo  l>ecanie  in 
proportion  inor*'  largely  Protestant,  it  was  found  inerc!asingly 
tlitiicult.  especially  in  sp.n'sely  populated  dislriets,  to  work  the 
sTsteni  inaugurated  in  1871,  even  with  the  niodiM cation  intro- 
diieed  in  later  years.  But  whether  this  m  so  or  not  is  immaterial, 

**The  sole  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  a  right  or 
irrivilege  which  the  Roman  Catholie  minority  previously  enjnye<l 
iKus  lieen  atteeted  bv  the  legislation  of  1890.  Their  LnrdshipH 
are  unable  to  see  how  this  question  vmi  receive  any  but  an 
iittinnative  answer,  Contrnst  the  ]K)sition  of  the  K«anan  Catho- 
lics prior  and  subsequent  to  the  Acts  from  which  tliey  appeal 

*' Before  these  passed  into  law  there  existed  denonnnational 
schools,  of  which  the  control  and  raanag<'mcnt  were  in  the  hands 
of  Roman  Catholics,  who  t^ould  select  the  Ixjoks  to  be  used  and 
deteniiitie  th(*  <'haraclrr  of  the  religious  teacliiiig  These  schools 
received  their  proportionate  sliare  of  the  money  contributed  for 
school  ptn"iK>ses  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  pm\ince,  and 
the  monev  raised  for  these  purposes  by  local  assessment  was,  sr> 
far  as  it  fell  upon  (  atholics,  appHed  only  towards  the  support  of 
(*ntholie  schools.  Whiii  is  the  jiosition  of  the  Itoman  Catholic 
minority  under  the  Acts  of  1890^  Schools  of  tlieir  own  deno- 
mination, conducted  according  to  their  views,  will  receive  no  aid 
from  the  State,  They  must  depend  entirely  for  their  support 
upon  the  contributions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commimity,  while 
the  taxes  out  of  svliicli  State  aid  is  granterl  to  the  schools  pi*o- 
vided  for  liy  tlie  Statute  tall  alike  on  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
Moreover,  while  the  Catholic  inhabitsmts  remain  lialile  to  local 
assessment  for  school  purposes,  the  proceeds  of  that  assessment 
are  no  longer  rlestined  to  any  extent  for  the  siippoit  of  Catholic 
schools,  but  afford  the  means  of  maintaining  schools  which 
they  regard  as  no  more  suit^ible  for  the  edueiition  of  Cathohc 
children  than  if  they  were  distinctively  ProtestHjuit  in  their 
I'liaracter. 

"  In  view  of  this  (*onjparison,  it  does  not  seen  imssible  to  say 
that  the  rights  aud  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority 
in  relation  to  edticj^tion.  which  existed  jaior  to  lKf)t».  have  not 
hern  atiected.     .     .     . 

"It  i-H  certainly  not  essential  thrd  jJiu  Sl.Mtuti-s  icpe.ded  l>v 
the  Act  of  1890  should  be  re-ea jaded,  ^r  rlia»  the  precise 
provisions  of  these  StattUes  shoidd  again  be  made  laii^*,  The 
system  of  education  embodied  in  the  Acts  of  189Q  no  doubt 
commend^  itself  to  and  adequately  supplies  the  wants  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitiuits  of  tiie  province.  All  legiti- 
mate grounds  of  complaint  would  be  removed,  if  that  system 
were  supplemented  l>y  provisions  which  would  remove  tlie 
gi*ievance  u)>on  which  the  appeal  is  (VnuKled  and  were  modified 
so  far  as  might  l»e  ncct-ssary  to  give  ciieet  to  these  provisions." 
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Inactxn'ibnco  with  this  jiidf^uirin  jui  hnjHiiai  t  )nlrr  was  ihsuoil 
on  February  2,  1895,  and  the  case  vvum  lujiud  Itefore  tho  Privy 
Council  for  (  anitdii,  the  heurinii;  lasting  fniiii  Fehruary  27th  to 
March  Ttli.  Mr,  Ewart  (presented  th«^  ca.se  for  the  iJathuhes  antl 
Mr,  McCarthy  defended  the  policy  of  the  Pro\dncial  Government. 
At  the  end  of  the  hearing  the  Council  foinid  that  liy  the  Acts  of 
1890  "  the  rij^dit^  and  privilegos  ot  the  Ronian  Catholic  minority  of 
the  said  province,  in  relutioa  to  education »  prior  to  1st  day  of 
May,  1890.  have  liecn  afiected  by  depriving  the  Roman  Catholic 
minorilyof  the  following  rights  and  privileges  which,  previons  to 
and  until  the  1st  day  ot  May,  1890,  such  minority  liad,  \iz, : — 

**('««)  The  right  to  hnild.  inaintuin,  equin,  numage.  conduct, 
and  support  Konian  CathoH^*  Schools  in  the  manner  provided 
tnr  l)y  the  said  st^itutcs,  which  were  rcjj*?al< d  by  the  two  A<;t.s  ot 

**(/>.)  The  riglii  to  share  propf>rtitinately  in  any  grant  made 
out  of  public  funds  for  the  purposes  of  edueatton. 

"  (c.)  The  right  of  exce)>ti(m  ot  sucli  Roman  Catholics  as  con- 
tribut(i  to  Roman  Cathohc  Schools  from  all  payment  or 
contribution  to  the  support  of  any  rather  schools." 

The  Remedial  Order  emljod3'ing  this  finding  intimates  that  it 
was  the  Crovemor-Generars  decision  that  the  Manitolmn  Logis- 
latnre  mnst  modity  the  Acts  of  1800  accordingly.  The  provmcial 
Ministers  refused  to  conijily,  and  tlic  Iicnteoial  Ril!  whi^-h  w*as 
eonsecpiently  intrtxluced  nito  the  Dominii^n  Parliamtnt  roused  a 
very  bitter  leoling  in  Manitol>a.  (t  is  suited  that  the  Conser- 
vative party  at  that  time  in  jK>wer  did  not  push  the  Bill  with 
any  vigour,'and  that  the  Bill  was  *'  talked  out  ''by  the  Opposition, 
It  now^  appears  to  ho  generally  admitted  that  the  Bill  was  a 
mistake,  Air.  Hlake,  the  "  greatest  authority  on  constitutional 
law  in  the  Dominion/'  and  at  one  time  counsel  for  the  i'atholic 
minority  of  Manitoba,  says: — '*  I  think  no  thinking  man  who 
knows  Canada  and  the  Pnjvinr'cs  can  doubt  there  would  be  the 
greateHt  jn^actieal  diiheuhvin  enforcuig  on  an  unwilHng  Pi'ovince 
many  provisions  of  the  liemedijd  Bill,  anil  that  in  the  attempt 
the  interests  of  the  Uoujan  Catholic  minority  in  Manituba  imd 
six  other  provinces  would  be  but  too  likely  to  sutlbr/^ 

On  April  24,  180(j,  the  Canatlian  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
an<l  one  of  the  tdiief  issues  placed  before  the  electors  was  the 
settlement  of  the  ihuiitoban  Sch*>o]  Question.  The  Conservative 
policy  of  ciXTcion  received  the  active  support  of  the  Catholic 
clergy;  yet  even  in  (juelicc  fi-om  ">0  nut  ot  iTa*  tJ5  seats  mendters 
Were  returned  to  su|*port  Mr.  (nnw  Sii'  Wilfrirh  Lauricr,  a 
Lil>erab  but  also  a  Kreiieh  Catholic,  who  had  pbdged  liiuiself 
to  settle  in  six  months  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
this  niatter  that  had  been  troubling  the  cotintry  for  the  last 
six  years.  The  results  of  the  election  placed  Mr.  Lauricr  in  a 
ptsition  U>  rcdciiu  his  promise. 

But  prior  to  the  dissohition  an  ertV»rt  had  been  matlc  by  thu 
l>ominion  iTovenmient  to  arrive  at  some  comprtrmise  accept- 
able  to  both  (*atholic  an<l  Protestant.  It  hart  appointed  a 
small  Commission  i»f  three  or  four  meud>erstSir  honald  Smith-, 
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now  Lord  Stratlicona,  being  one  of  them)  to  proceed  to  Wiam- 
peg  and  there  iiiool  tlio  rei>resentatives  ot  the  Manitoban 
liovernnient.  But  nothing  came  of  the  ronimission.  Subsc- 
rmentlv,  h<nvuver,  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  Ijctwecn  Sir 
Wilfritl  L;uirier  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  ^hmitobi, 
on  the  following  hims: — In  .towns  and  villages  where 
there  w»»re  n'sident  tw*'ntv-tive  Roman  (  atholic  eliildren  ut" 
S('liof»I  age,  and  in  ritiis  where  there  were  tifty  snr  h  eliildn*n. 
the  Bf»arti  of  Trn.sU_vs  should  airange  that  sueli  ebildren 
shouUl  have  a  school  Iiouhu  or  a  nehool  room  for  their 
own  use,  where  they  should  he  taught  by  a  Roman  i.'athoHc 
teacher.  Other  points  had  referenee  to  Catholie  text-liooks, 
t-^alholie  representation  on  the  Advisory  lioarcl,  (*jithv>lh» 
representation  uu  (be  l?<Minl  of  Kxaminers,  and  a  t'athoUe 
Nornia]  Sehool.  All  these  roiMTssiojKs  were  to  U*  made  untler 
.sUitutorv  eiiaetments.  Tli(i  re prt*senLti lives  of  the  provineial 
CJovennuent  objected  that  the  ertect  of  sueh  h^giKlation  would  b^' 
to  eiiitalilish  a  system  tjf  State -supported  sepiirate  sehiK>l»  foi* 
file  Uoman  t  atholie  jMMiple,  and  tr»  compel  their  support  by  the 
sehool  taxes  and  let^islativc  granti^.  •'  Xot  only  so,  hut  the 
whole  s(*hool  orgfinis;iiioii^text-l>ook  regulatiouH,  eonstitution 
of  Advisory  Hofird,  Boards  of  Exnniinera,  and  Normal  School  — 
would  be  modified  to  hring  it  into  aeeonl  with  the  Heparation 
prineiple  to  an  extent  not  usual  even  in  places  where  regidarly 
constituted  separate  school  systems  obtain.'* 

It  wjus  found  impossilile  to  arrive  at  any  siitisfaetory  settW- 
ment,  but  the  discussion  was  jirobably  not  without  inttuence  on 
the  course  of  events  when  the  negotiations  were  resumed  by  the 
new  Domunon  Government.  The  proposals  put  for  ware!  bv 
Mr.  Laurier,  less  favoiu'able  to  the  Catholics  than  those  of  Sfr 
Donald  Smith's  (Jominission,  were  ai*  follows: — 

(L)  Legislation  shall  he  iutroduced  and  pai^sed  at  the  regular 
session  oi  the  Legishitm'c  of  Manitolia  embodpng  the  provisions 
hereinafter  set  forth  in  amendment  to  the  "  Public  Schools  Act/' 
for  the  pur]>ose  of  settling  the  educational  ipiestions  that  have 
been  in  dispute  in  that  provhiee. 

(2.)  Keligious  tcaehing  to  be  conducted  as  herein-after  pro- 
vided: n  )  If  authorised  by  a  resolution  ixissed  by  a  majority  of 
the  school  trustees:  or  (2) 'if  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  Boanl 
of  Sehool  Tnistees  asking  for  religious  teaching,  and  signed  bv 
the  pare]its  or  guardians  of  at  least  ten  cluldren  attending  the 
school  in  the  c*ase  of  a  nu'ril  distriti..  or  by  the  [mrents  or 
guartiians  of  at  leasty  twcnty-Hve  children  attending  the  sfbool 
m  a  eitv,  town,  or  village. 

(3.)  Such  religious  teacliing  to  take  place  between  the  hour^  ul 
3.30  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be  conducted  by  any 
Christian  clergyman  whose  chaiw  inoludes  any  portion  of  the 
school  district,  or  by  any  pei'son  duly  authorised" by  such  clergy- 
man, or  by  a  teacher  when  so  authorised. 

(4)  Wfiere  so  specitied  in  such  resolution  of  the  trustees,  or 
where  so  recjuired  by  the  |K»t  itivui  t»f  tlic  parents  or  guardians. 
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religious  teachiiicf  duriiit^  ilie  jin'scrilnja  pLiitKi  may  take  place 
iiiily  on  spccitit'd  days  of  tiiti  woek  instead  of  uu  every  teuL^ing 
day. 

(5.)  In  any  school  in  towns  und  cities  wliere  the  average 
attcudimco  ot'  Konian  i'atholie  ehihlren  is  40  or  upwards,  and  ni 
villages  and  rural  districts  where  the  avera*^^e  alten<lance  of  sucli 
I'hildren  is  2o  or  upwards,  tlie  tnistees  shall,  if  recjnired  by  I  ho 
petition  of  the  parents  or  gnurdians  of  snrli  nntnher  of  Konian 
CiithoHc  children  respectively,  employ  at  lonst  onr  (hily  rertifi- 
ented  Rcnnan  (  atholi*-  tear^her  in  sneh  sehonl.  Jn  any  schiKd  in 
towns  and  eities  where  the  average  attendanee  of  non-lininan 
C^athoHc  children  is  40  or  npwards,  and  in  villtiges  and  rural 
districts  where  the  average  iTttendaneo  of  sueh  children  is  25  or 
iipwanls,  the  trnstees  shall  if  remnred  hy  the  petitinn  of  the 
jmrents  or  guardians  uf  such  r-hilcLvn,  employ  at  leiist  one  duly 
<.-ertiticated  non-lioman  (ixthi^lii-  t earlier. 

(6.)  Where  religions  teaching  is  re([nired  to  Ix*  carrietl  on  in 
any  school  in  j>ni'snance  of  the  foregoing  |>rovisions  and  there 
ai-e  Koman  Catliolir  childivn  and  luin-Iloinan  <  atholic  children 
attending  such  selrooh  and  the  srlujol-rooiu  aecfunnioilatinn  does 
not  pernnt  of  the  pupils  being  placed  in  separate  rooms  Tor  the 
purpose  of  iX'ligiiius  teaching,  provisinns  shall  lie  made  l»v  tht^ 
regulations  of  tlie  Department  of  Education  (whirdt  regulation 
the  Board  of  School  Trnstees  shall  observe)  wliereby  the  tinn* 
allotted  tor  religious  reacliing  shtiH  lie  divided  in  such  a  way 
that  the  religious  teaching  of  tlic  Homati  f*atholie  children  may 
Im?  e^irried  on  during  the  proscribed  period  on  one  half  of  the 
t^niching  days  in  each  month,  and  the  religions  teaching  of  the 
non- Roman  (Jatholic  children  may  be  carried  on  dunng  the 
jn-escribed  period  on  one  hnlf  of*  the  teaching  da3's  in  each 
njonth. 

{l.\  The  Dcparttnent  of  Education  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  regulations,  not  inconsistent  w^ith  the  principles  of  this 
Act,  for  tlie  carrj  ing  into  effect  the  pmvisions  of  this  Act. 

(8.)  No  separation  of  the  pupils  by  religious  donomi nations 
Bhall  tiike  place  during  the  setndar  school  work, 

<!l)  Where  the  sclnKjl room  acconunodati on  at  the  disposal  of 
the  irnstee.'i  permits  instead  t>f  allotting  dilhnTiit  days  of  the 
week  to  the  (Jitl'ercnt  denominations  fiir  the  purpose  ot  religious 
tenclung,  the  pupils  may  be  se]niratcd  when  tln.^  limir  f»ir 
religious  t^*achiug  arrives,  and  placed  in  separate  rooms. 

(10.)  Where  ten  of  tbe  pupils  in  any  schools  spe^ik  the  Erench 
language  (or  any  language  other  I  ban  English)  as  then*  native 
language,  the  teaching  of  su«  h  jHiuils  shall  be  conducted  in 
French  (or  such  other  language)  ana  English  upon  the  bilingual 
system. 

(11.)  No  pupils  to  be  permitted  to  be  prefeent  at  any  relijfious 
teaxihing  unless  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils  desire  it. 
In  caivc  the  i)arents  or  guardians  do  not  desire  tlie  attendan(]e  of 
the  pupils  at  snob  religious  teaching,  then  the  pupils  sbafl  Ik?! 
disnnssed  beforr  tb*-  cxirtiscs,  or  shall  remain  in  anotlicr  rnoni. 
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coiupriniiisr  was  olijocU^d  lu  by  ilio  i^'aLholic^  hit'rarebv, 
not  by  lai't'fe  imMa>ers   of  the  representative  UatUolio 
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laity.  The  latter  umda  a  representation  of  their  views  to  the 
Pope.  8ubseqnently  M,  ^lery  de  Val  sailed,  as  Papal  Ablegate, 
for  Canada  at  the  end  of  March,  18ii7. 

The  rosidt  of  this  luishion  is  best  stateil  in  the  words  of  the 
Pope  contained  in  an  encyelical  letter  to  the  Archbishops, 
Bisnop-s.  arul  other  ordinarieH  in  th*^  Federated  Statas  of  Canada : — 

''  Very  iriiniv  expeet  a  prononneenient  from  ns  upon  th<» 
(juestion,  and  look  to  us  In  point  out  what  course  they  should 
pursue.  We  det^*^lnued  not  to  come  to  any  conelusion  upon  the 
matter  unti!  our  Delegate  Apistolic  hiid  exanuTied  it  upon  tlie 
spot.  Chargctl  to  make  a  eareful  survey  of  the  sitUiUion,  and  to 
report  upon  it  to  us,  he  hiis  witli  Kdelity  and  ability  fidtilled  the 
tjisk  we  unposed  upon  him, 

**TIie  questi^ai  at  issue  is  assureiUy  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  serioUK  importance.  The  decisions  arrived  at  seven  years 
ago  on  the  school  question  by  the  Parliaiuent  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  nuist  be  romemlK^red.  The  Act  of  Union  of  the 
t  on  federation  has  secured  to  Catliolics  the  right  to  be  educated 
in  the  j)ublic  schools  according  to  their  consciences:  and  yet  this 
ritdit  tlie  Parliament  of  llanitoba  abolished  by  a  contrary  law, 
Tnis  is  a  noxious  law.  For  our  ebil<lreu  camiot  go  for  iustruetiou 
to  sehootfi  which  cither  i*^niore  or  of  set  puqwse  comkit  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  in  which  its  teaclnngs  are  despised  and  its 
fimdamental  princinles  repudiated.  Wherever  the  Church  has 
allowed  this  to  be  done,  it  has  oidy  been  with  pain  and  through 
necessity,  and  at  the  mme  time  surrounding  her  children  with 
many  safeguards  which,  neverthebjss,  it  has  been  too  often 
recognised  have  been  inetHeient  to  eopo  successfully  with  the 
danger  attending  it.  Similarly,  it  is  necassarj"  to  avoid  at  all 
costs,  as  most  dangerous,  those  schools  in  which  all  beliets  are 
welcomed  and  treated  as  equal,  a^  if,  in  what  regards  God  and 
divine  things,  it  makes  no  ditference  whether  one  believes  rightly 
or  wrongly,  and  takes  up  with  truth  or  error.  Ytai  kiwvi  well 
that  every  school  of  this  kind  has  been  condemned  bv  the 
i'hurt*h,  because  nothing  can  be  more  harmful  or  \>etter 
ealcuUited  to  ruin  the  integinty  of  the  faith  and  to  tuni  aside 
the  tender  minds  of  the  voung  fi'om  the  way  of  truth. 

"  There  is  another  [lonit  upon  which  those  will  agi*ee  with  us 
Avho  differ  from  us  upon  everything  else,  it  is  not  by  means  of  a 
purely  scieutitic  education  and  with  vague  and  superticial  notions 
of  morality  that  Catholi*^  children  will  Ivave  at  school  such  ns  tluj 
country  desires  and  exp<^cts.  Other  seriotis  and  import^mt 
teaching  nuist  be  ^iveu  to  them  if  they  are  to  tiuii  out  goijd 
Christians  and  upright  and  honest  citizens;  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  fnruicd  *>u  fhos«'  piinciples  which,  deojily  engraven 
on  their  consciences,  they  ought  to  follow  and  ijbey.  oecause  they 
naturally  spring  from  their  laith  and  religion.  Without  religion 
there  can  l>e  no  moral  education  deserving  of  the  name,  nor  of 
any  good,  foi*  the  very  nature  and  force  ot  all  tlnty  comes  from 
those  special  duties  which  bind  man  to  Cod,  who  commands, 
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forbids,  and  determines  what  is  good  aud  cvii,  Aud  so,  to  b© 
desirous  that  niiuds  should  be  imbued  with  gocxl,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  them  %nthout  relig^ion,  is  as  senseless  ai*  to 
in%*ite  people  to  virtue  after  having  taken  away  the  foimdations 
on  which  it  rests.  For  the  (/atholie  there  is  only  one  true 
religion,  the  Catholic  Religion;  and  theretbn\  when  it  is  a 
question  of  the  tea/.hing  of  morality  or  religion,  he  ran  neither 
accept  nor  re<X)gTiise  any  which  is  not  cU-awn  from  Catholic 
doctrine. 

'*  Justice  ami  reiisoii  then  demand  that  the  scIuhjI  shall  supply 
our  scholars  not  only  with  a  scientitic  system  of  instruction,  but 
aUiO  a  IhkIv  of  moral  teaching  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  in 
liannony  with  the  principles  of  their  religion,  without  which,  far 
from  l)emgof  use,  education  can  be  nothing  but  harmfiiL  From 
this  comes  the  ne<:*essity  of  having  Catholic  masters  and  i^eadiug- 
l>ooks  and  text-books  approved  by  the  Bishops,  of  being  free  to 
regulate  the  school  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  in  full  aeeoni 
with  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  fuith  jis  well  as  with  all  the 
<lutie.s  which  rtow  from  it.  Furthermore  it  is  the  inherent  right 
of  a  fjithcr's  position  to  sec  in  what  institutions  his  chilthvn  shall 
Imj  edncat.t^tl,  Hud  what  mastei*5*  shall  teach  them  moral  j)recepls. 
VVTien,  therefore,  Catholics  demand,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  drmnnd 
and  work,  that  the  teaching  given  by  Bchoolmasters  shall  be  in 
harmony  with  the  religion  of  their  children,  they  are  contending 
justly.  And  nothing  coidd  l:>c  more  unjust  than  to  compel  them 
to  choose  an  altemative,  or  to  allow  their  children  to  ^^row  np  hi 
ignorance  or  U*  throw  them  amid  an  environment  which  consti- 
tutes a  manifest  danger  for  the  supreme  interests  of  their  soids. 
These  principles  of  judgment  and  action,  which  are  bastxl  upon 
truth  and  justice,  and  w^hic-h  fonn  the  safeguards  of  ptiblic  as 
well  as  private  interests,  it  is  unlawful  to  call  in  cpiestion  or  in 
any  way  ahandim.  And  so,  when  the  new  legislation  came  to 
strike  Catholic  Eilucation  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  it  was 
your  dmy  publicly  to  protest  against  injustice  anrl  the  blow  that 
Lad  been  clealt ;  and  tno  way  in  which  yoii  fiiJtilled  this  duty  has 
furnLslied  a  striking  proof  of  your  individual  vigilance  and  of 
your  true  episcopal  zeal. 


"  We  are  not  ignorant  that  something  has  been  done  to  amend 
the  law.  The  men  win*  are  at  the  hciid  of  the  Federal  (Toveni- 
mcut  and  of  the  ttoNcnmicnt  of  the  Province  have  alreadv  taken 
certain  measures  to  diminish  the  gi'icvanccs  of  which  the 
C*Htholics  of  Manitolia  rightly  iM^rsist  in  cnniplMiiiing-  We  have 
no  doubt  that  these  measures  havr  licen  insi^u'ed  by  a  love  of  fair 
deaUng  and  by  good  intention  But  we  cannot  conceal  the 
trutk  The  law  made  to  remedy  the  e\il  is  defective,  imperfect, 
insufficient.  Catholics  demand,  and  have  a  right  to  demand, 
much  more.  Besides,  the  arrangenjcnts  may  fail  of  their  eliect, 
owing  to  the  variations  in  the  local  circumstances;  enough  has 
not  yet  been  done  in  Manitf^ba  fur  the  Catholic  education  of  oiu* 
chiklren.  The  claims  of  justice  demand  <hat  thisqucstion  should 
be  considered  from  every  point  of  view,  that  those  unchangcabU 
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and  sacred  priiiiiplu?!^  whiuli  wo  have  i-mineiated  abuve  shoidd  be 
protected  and  se^iired.  This  is  what  must  Ijc  ainie<l  at,  and  this 
the  end  which  must  be  pursued  with  zetil  and  prudence.  But 
there  must  not  l>e  discord;  there  must  be  union  uf  mind  and 
hannrmy  of  aetion.  As  the  objeet  does  not  impose  a  line  of 
conduct  determinate  and  exchisiA^e,  but  on  the  contrary,  adinit.s 
of  seveml.  as  is  usual  in  such  matters,  it  follows  that  there  may 
be  on  thtj  liue  to  Ix^  followed  a  certain  number  of  opinions 
equally  good  and  aeceptable.  Let  none  lose  sight  of  the  value 
of  moderation,  gentleness,  ami  brolherly  love.  Let  none  fru'get 
the  respect  due  to  his  neighbour,  but  let  all,  weighing  the  cireuni- 
stanees,  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done  and  act  together  after 
having  taken  counsel  with  you, 

**As  to  what  regards  particularly  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba,  wo 
have  eontidence  that,  God  helping,  they  will  one  ihy  obtain  full 
satisfaction.  This  confidence  is  founded,  above  all,  on  the 
goodness  of  their  cause;  next»  on  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
those  who  govern ;  and,  la^stly,  on  the  goodwill  4»f  all  upright 
( 'anadians.  In  the  meantime,  till  they  succeed  in  their  claims, 
let  tht*m  not  refuse  partial  sjttisfaction.  Tliis  is  why,  wherever 
flie  law  or  a<luuuistration  or  the  good  disjM^sitions  of  the  people 
vffvr  s*)uic  uicuTis  of  lessening  the  evil  auid  of  warding  oft  s*3nie 
ot"  the  daugcrs,  it  is  absohUely  necessary  and  expcilient  and 
advant4igeous  tliat  they  shoidd  make  use  of  them  and  derive  all 
the  benefit  possil>le  from  them.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  otbcr  remedy,  wc  exhort  and  cotijure  them  to  use  a 
generous  liberality.  They  can  do  northing  bettor  for  themselves 
or  more  fjalculated  to  redound  to  the  welfare  of  their  country 
than  to  contribute,  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  towaitls  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  scdiools. 

'*  There  is  still  another  point  which  calls  for  your  tmitotl 
attention.  Under  your  autliority  and  with  the  lielp  of  tliose 
who  direct  your  schools,  a  complete  coui'se  of  study  ought  to  be 
wirefully  devised.  Special  care  slmnld  be  l^iken  tliat  those  who 
arc  cuiployed  as  teachers  should  be  abundantly  provided  with 
all  the  qualities,  natural  and  acquired,  which  are  reouisit<5  for 
their  i>rofessiou.  It  is  t>uly  ridit  that  Catholir*  schools,  both  in 
their  educational  metlnxls  and  in  the  standard  of  their  teaching, 
nhouid  be  able  to  **ompete  with  tlie  best." 

This  message  di<l  not  remain  without  effect;  it  wiis  dated 
ISth  l)cci»mlH*r,  1^4J^7.  It  was  read  in  the  t/anadiaTi  churches  on 
the  tliiitl  Sunday  in  the  New  Year.  In  IVbniarv  the  Thnt^H 
corresiKJudent  ri*jMuied  that  Archbishop  Langevin,  wlio  at  time  of 
its  tirst  i>ublication  was  the  chief  opponent  lo  the  Lauriei'*' 
Greenway  compromise,  had  iigreed  with  the  Canadian  Premier 
to  forego  any  insistence  on  legislative  changes,  provided  that  the 
Acts  were  admijiistered  in  a  liberal  spirit,  guided  by  ihc 
concessions  granted.  The  Archbishop  asked  that  Catholic 
tCiichers  should  be  employed  in  Catholic  school  districts,  that  in 
Winnipeg  the  500  Catliolic  children  should  attend  the  National 
schools  and  be  taught  by  teachers  of  their  faith,  an<b  ftu'ther. 
that  in  the  P>ench  rtiral  schools,  instead  of  the  bilingual  text- 
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books»  cmly  French  books  should  be  used  in  the  earUer  years  of 
the  pupil's  school  life.  It  was  stated  as  probable  that  if  these 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  Manitoban  Government  the  Arch- 
bishop would  join  the  Ad^'ison•  Board.  This  has  nut  yet  taken 
place,  but  it  is  noteworthy  thai  the  Board  for  1898  contains  a 
representative  from  St,  ^niface.  Further  testimony  as  to  the 
workii^  of  this  conciliatory  spirit  is  gi^en  by  a  special  correspon- 
dent of  the  Tablet  writing  from  Winnipeg  "on  October  22,  1898. 
He  concludes  his  article  vrith  these  words :  •*  The  seed  sown  by 
Leo  Xni.  is  already  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  Canada,  and  a 
new  spirit  of  charity  and  forlx?5irancc  and  hopefidness  is  abroatl 
in  the  land.  For  my  part,  I  have  little  doubt  that  before  long 
Manitoba  will  range' itself  in  line  vnxh  the  rest  of  the  Dominion, 
and  that  whatever  the  letter  of  law,  wherever  there  are  enough 
Catholic  children  to  warrant  a  scj>amtc  >ichool.  there  a  separate 
Catholic  school  will  be  found." 

I. — Central  Admixistratiox. 

The  Education  Department  Act  which  immediately  precedes  The  Edw 
the  Public  Schools  Act  in  the  Statute  Book  of  the  province  of  t»«  iVp 
Manitoba,  was  passed  in  the  year  1890.     Under  this  Act  the™^*- 
Executive  Council,  which  at  the  present  time  consists  of  five 
members,  or  a  committee  thereof  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  wa^eonstituteci  the  Education  Department. 

The  follon-ing  are  the  chief  functions  assigned  to  this  office : — 

(1)  To  appoint  Inspectors  of  High  and  Public  Schools, 
teachers  in  Provincial,  Alodel  and  Normal  Schools,  and  Directors 
of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

(2)  To  fix  the  salaries  of  all  Inspectors,  Examiners,  Xonnal 
an<l  Model  School  Teachers  and  other  officials  of  the  1^- 
partment. 

(3)  To  proA-ide  for  Provincial,  Model  and  Xormal  Schools,  and 
Intermediate  and  Collegiate  Departments  or  schools. 

(4)  To  arrange  for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  for  the 
issue  of  teachers'  certificates. 

(5)  To  prescribe  the  length  of  vacation  and  the  number  of 
teaching  (lays  in  the  year. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Education  Department  is  the  Adv'ifntr^j  ThcAavi 
Boanl  endowed  with  statutory  powers  under  the  same  Act.  lioanl. 
This  Board  consists  of  .seven  nieml>ers,  four  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  two  are  elected  annually  bv  the  Public  and  High  School 
teachers  actually  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Province,  and  the 
.seventh  member  is  appointed  by  the  University  Council* 

♦  The  following  wa.s  the  coii«titutioii  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  la-^t  Report  :— RepresentiiiK  Manit<^>ba  Univer«ity  Council 
—The  Most  Reven-nd  RoV»ert  Afachray,  .\f.A.,  LL.D.  Elected  by  the 
Teachers  of  the  Province— J.  !>.  Hunt,  H.A.,  Daniel  .Mclntyre.  Apjwinted 
by  the  Department  of  Jvlucation-  -Rev.  Oer^rge  Hoyle  ;  E.  W.  Montgomery, 
B.A.,  M.D. :  S.  A.  D.  Bertnmd  ;  Profe-s-v^r  R.  R.  Cochrane ;  G.  D.  Wilson, 
RA.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  category  containu  five  names  in- 
stead of  four  as  required  by  the  Act. 
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Tlic  duties  of  the  BoAvd  have  reference  nmiiily  to  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  school,  they  luive  power — 

(1.)  To  make  r<\f^nlations  iV)r  iho  dinienMons,  oqnipnient,  style, 
plan,  furnishing,  decoration,  anrl  wntilatiun  of  .school  houses, 
and  for  the  arrangement  and  requisites  of  school  premises. 

[Such  regulations  have  apparently  not  yet  been  issued. 
In  the  Inspectors'  reports  fturthe  year  1898  there  is  freauent 
mcjuion  oi  the  gi^CJit  improvement  in  the  character  ot  the 
buildings  used  for  school  purposes.  But  this  is  not  every- 
where the  case.  The  Insprcior  for  the  North  Westeiu 
Division  says: — 

'*  It  would  be  a  very  ^ivni  jidvantji^^e  to  all  conecrnoil  if 
the  AdviHojy  Board  would  make  n^giilations  fi>i'  the  dimen- 
sions, ecpiipmunt,  style,  plan,  decoration,  and  ventilation  of 
school  lujiiscs,  and  for  the  arnuigement  and  requisites  of 
school  premises.  Not  only  are  there  many  new  school 
districts  oi*ganised  every  year,  lint  there  are  also  many  old 
tlistricts  in  which  the  sch<K>l  Imildin*^  havi*  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  arc  being  replaced  Ijv  new  ones.  Where 
this  is  the  case  ettbrts  are  put  foitli,  and  usually  with 
fair  success,  to  secure  a  1)uildinof  suiliible  in  plan,  style,  and 
dimensions  for  the  needs  of  tue  district.  But  there  are 
eases  where  the  trustees  are  not  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  matter,  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  are  neglected. 
There  ought  to  be  regnlaiions  strictly  governing  the 
erection  of  new  buildings.  A  satisfixetory  solution  of  this 
problem  might  be  reached,  if  experts  on  school  buildings 
were  invited  to  submit  for  approval  .sets  of  plans  showing 
proper  construction,  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  cost 
of  school  houses  of  one-room  and  two-rooin  bnildings,  with 
and  without  basement.  A  moderate  sum  of  money  as  ii 
prize  for  the  best  design  would  be  well  invest<*d/' 

Another  inspector  re-inforces  this  opinion : — 

"  As  the  country  advances  the  ne<!Gssity  for  inereaseil 
attention  to  the  element  of  lu'gicnc  in  connectiun  witit 
the  architecture  of  the  school  becomes  more  and  more 
pi*es.sing.  A  small  pamphlet  eonhuning  a  plan  and  spceih- 
cation  tor  a  rural  scnool  and  other  suggestions,  if  placed  in 
the  hands  of  schtiol  iKuirds,  would  have  a  beneficial  efteet. 
Such  plans  antl  suggestions  should  represent  the  best  ideas 
of  provincial  architects  and  l>e  endorsed  by  the  stall'  nf 
Inspectors/'] 

(2,)  To  examine  and  authorise  text-books  and  hcK>k  of  reference 
for  the  use  of  pupils  and  school  libraries. 

(3,)  To  determine  the  qaalifieiitions  of  Toachei^  and  Inspectors 
for  High  and  Pul.»lic  Schools. 

(4.)  To  determine  the  standard  to  be  obtained  by  pupils  for 
admission  to  High  Schools. 

(6.)  To  decide  or  make  su^estion  concerning  snch  matters 
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as  may,  from  time  to  time,  bo  rutrai'erl  to  tlicnj  liy  tlie  Deprtil- 
ment  of  Education. 

(li.)  To  iijipoint  Examiners  fur  the  purpose  of  prepuriiig 
exaininatioii  papers  for  teachers  certiMeates  und  for  examination 
of  pupils  seeking  to  enter  Hi^h  Schools,  which  Examiners  shall 
report  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

(7.)  To  prescril:)e  the  forms  of  religious  exercises  to  be  used  in 
schools. 

(8.)  To  inako  regiilutious  for  the  classification,  organisation, 
discipline,  anil  (tOTernmeiU  of  Noi-mal,  Model,  High,  and  Public 
Sehools 

(9.)  To  deterniine  to  vvlioni  teaehors  eertilieates  shall  be 
grantoch  and  to  cancel  certificates  at  any  time  granted,  witli 
power  to  recognise  certificates  gi'anted  outside  the  province, 
instead  nf  an  examination. 

(lit)  To  def*idc  upon  all  disputes  and  complaints  laid  before 
them,  the  settlementof  which  is  not  otlierwise  pnivided  for  l\vlaw. 

The  Central  Authority  exercises  its  powrr  of  rontrol  through  insjiectioii 
its  inspectors.  No  pei*son  is  eligible  for  this  othi-e  who  does  not 
hold  a  legal  ceriificate  of  qualification,  granted  aecording  to  th<» 
Regulations  of  Education  Department  and  the  Advisory  Board. 
No  teacher  in  a  public  or  high  school,  nor  a  school  trustee,  can 
he  made  an  inspector,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  hold  such  ofii^'C. 

Bt>.sides  the  usual  duties  of  school  inspeetion,  the  inspector 
acts  as  arbitrator  in  disputes  between  school  trustees  and  rate- 
payers  in  respect  of  scliool  sites,  or  iK^tween  school  districts  in 
matters  of  adjustment  of  boundaries,  or  between  auditors  of 
school  accounts,  where  ubjection  is  tJikcn  to  certain  items  of 
expenditure;  and  in  unorganised  districts  he  assumes  the 
functions  of  a  court  of  revision  fur  the  correction  of  the  assess- 
ment roll  Tlie  inspector  is  also  empowered  to  siis[>emt  any 
reacher  who  wilfully  neglects  or  refiises  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  made  with  a  boanl  of  trustees.  All  cases  of  susix.*n- 
sion  must  lie  inmiediately  notified  to  the  Education  Department. 

Besides  the  inspt*ctor,  sf-hool  visitors  have  the  right  to  visit 
the  school,  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  give 
advice  to  the  teacher  and  pupils.  All  clergymen,  memljei*s 
of  Advisory  Board,  juflges,  members  of  the  Lcf^islature,  and 
members  of  the  municipal  councils,  are  school  visitors  in  the 
distriet  in  whieb  they  reside;  the  clergyiUL'n  nuisi  have  a 
pahtoral  ehai'gt\ 

1 1  —Local  Admikihtr ation. 

The  It>ral  authorities  are  rlinded  into  two  classes,  (a)  the 
Trustees  in  rural  districts,  (h)  Pub]i<'  Scliool  Boards  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages. 

{cl)  Rftntl  Srltoftl  Dtstrwts, 

The  council  of  each  rural  mimicijmlitv  may  by  bye-law  form  Fonnfttifwi 
portions  of  the  munieipality  when  no  schools  have  been  establishc*d  of  Huml 
into  school  distriets,  provided —  nM^\ 

(a)  That  no  s^diool  distrift  shall  be  so  formed  unless  there 
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bhall  1)0  iit  k'iiHt  tin  t^jilclren  of  8('1uh»1   iv^v  livui;^  within   I  ho 
same ; 

(h)  Tlintrio -school  distrif^l  slifvll  iiirhulo  nu»re  territoiy  timn 
fwuiilj  squanj  miles,  exttlnsive  of  public  rf^ads. 

In  utioi-ganisetl  territory  the  inspect^jr  of  the  district  can 
form  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  such  territory  into  n  school 
district,  pro^-ided  that  it  does  not  exceed,  in  length  or  breadth, 
five  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  it  is  formed  only  on  the 
petiLion  of  tive  property  owrnu-s  in  the  territory.  Every  rural 
municipal  eouncil,  moreover,  has  the  power  to  unite  two  or  more 
distriet.s  in  the  same  muiiicipality  irilu  om*,  if  at  a  public 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees  or  the  inspector 
in  ejich  district  a  Uiajority  of  the  ratcpavers  present  4it  ea«*h 
rnocf ing  request  the  same  to  be  united.  The  council  can  also 
alter  the  lM>undanes  of  a  school  district,  or  divide  an  existing 
distriei  into  two  or  more  districts  and  unite  portions  of  an 
existing  district  witli  another  district,  provided  that  all  persons 
afl[cct€»<l  bv  the  new  arrangement  have  been  duly  uotiticHl  In 
case  of  dissatisfai'tion,  a  majority  of  the  trustees  or  any  Hve 
ratejNiyers  may  iippeal  to  a,  Judge  of  the  (\nuUy  ( V)urts,  who 
hiis  the  power  to  settle  the  dispute,  whii.-h  settlement  i-emains 
in  force  for  three  years.  If  the  school  district  happens  to  Im 
situatt'd  in  the  district  of  more  judges  than  one,  tht'  l)e]>artmeut 
of  Education  directs  to  whicli  judge  the  appeal  sliall  lie  madi-. 
It  is  provided  that  where  the  decision  of  toe  judge  does  nut 
attirm  that  of  the  tMnmcib  fl^nd  an  application  for  rccousidenuion, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  attected  by  the  decision, 
or  signet!  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  district  affect^nl,  is 
delivered  to  the  Judge  within  three  montlis  from  the  date  of  the 
decision,  the  judge  may  reconsider  the  matter  and,  if  he  think 
tit  vary  his  dt'cision. 

A  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  in  each  rural  school  district  is 
held  on  the  first  Jlonday  m  December  in  each  vear,  unlciis  that 
day  happen  to  be  a  public  holiday.  After  the  election  of  one  of 
their  number  to  be  chairman  of  the  meeting  the  business  of  tin- 
day  is  conducted  in  the  following  order  :— 

(i.)  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Tnistees  is  received  ami 
discussed. 

(ii/)  The  iVnnual  Report  of  the  Auditor  is  presenl^Hl. 

(iii.)  Election  of  an  Auditor  for  the  following  year. 

(iv.)  Miscellaneous  business. 

(v.)  Election  of  Trustee  or  Trustees  to  till  vacancy  or 
vacancies. 

All  assessed  ratepayei's  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years  are 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting. 

For  each  rural  district  there  are  three  trustees,  one  of  whom 
retires  each  year.  The  nec*essiu*y  qualifie^itions  for  the  iX)sition 
of  trustees  are  that  the  person  should  be  an  actual  resident 
ratepayer  \rithin  the  school  district,  rated  on  the  liLst  revised 
assessment  roll  of  the  municipality  or  one  of  the  mnnicipalities 
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in  whSkh  the  school  district  is  situate,  and  of  the  fiill  age  of 
tirentr-^Mie;  and  able  to  read  and  write. 

If  tne  ratepayers  of  any  school  district  for  two  years  n^lect  or 
lefose  to  elect  Trustees,  the  Coimcil  of  the  Municipality  has  the 
power  to  nominate  Trustees,  who  shall  act  as  if  tney  liad  been 
dected  by  the  ratepayers. 

Any  comj^aints  as  to  proceedings  at  elections  are  heard  by  the 
Inspector,  if  made  within  thirty  clays  after  the  election,  lender 
these  circumstances  the  Inspector  has  power  to  administer  oaths, 
summon  witnesses,  enforce  their  attendance,  and  compel  them 
to  TOoduce  documents  and  to  give  evidence  on  oath. 

xhe  newly-elected  Trustee,  after  he  has  accepted  office,  has  to 
make  the  following  declaration  in  writing : — 

•*  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  tndy,  faithfiilly,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  School  Tnistee  for  the  school  district  of 

(1.)  To  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  school  meeting  and  Datiw  of 
for  any  other  special  meeting  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  Trustees, 
(o)  of  electing  a  Trustee  or  Auditor;  (/3)  of  selecting  a  new  school 
site ;  (7)  of  dealing  with  any  other  lawful  school  matter  as  the 
Trustees  may  think  proper.  (AU  meetings  can  only  be  held  aft/cr 
six  days'  notice  posted  in  three  or  more  public  places  of  the 
district) 

(2.)  To  provide  adeouate  accommodation  and  a  legally 
qualified  teacher  or  teacners,  according  to  the  r^ilations  pre- 
scribed by  law,  for  two  thirds  of  the  actual  resident  chiklren, 
between  the  aces  of  five  and  sixteen  years. 

(3.)  To  apply  to  the  municipal  coimcil,  at  or  before  its  first 
meeting  after' the  thirty-first  of  July,  for  the  levying  and 
collecting  by  rate  of  all'  sums  for  the'  supnort  of  their  schools 
authorised  l)y  the  Public  Schools  Act,  and  also  for  the  purchase 
of  sites  and"^  erection  of  school  buildings,  either  by  one  yearly 
rate  or  by  the  issue  of  debentures. 

(4.)  To  arrange  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  at  least 


(5.)  To  see  that  the  fabric  of  the  school  is  kept  in  proper 
repair. 

(6.)  To  exempt,  either  wholly  or  partially,  indigent  persons 
from  payment  of  school  rates. 

(7.)  Tjo  visit,  from  time  to  time,  every  school  under  their 
charge,  and  see  that  it  is  conducted  according  to  law  and  the 
authorised  regulations,  anfl  U)  provide  school  registers  and  a 
visitors'  book. 

(8.)  To  see  that  no  iuiaiitlK/ri«^?<l  iKxikn  an?  nwd  in  th^;  w.liool, 
and  that  the  pupils  nrt^  dMly  feM|f|;li#'d  with  a  iiniforrn  Hf'vU'H  of 
authorised  text-lxx^ks  H/iriHi//iM'/|  hy  Um'  Advi^iry  lioard. 

(9.)  To  prepare  for  f  Jm'  ittthntti  finutiittu  tt  r<!fKirf  roriiuininj(  /i 
summary  of  their  f/p/^^i-^Jint/fe  duriH^  tri<{  yi*nr,  iirid  u  full  and 
detailed  account  ^4  f  h/?  ritM)\fi  mu\  <?K(K?nditiir<j  of  /ill  h/;|io/iI 
moneys. 

(10.)  To  colU^r.-t  sti  thc'if  divfrHion,  Ufmt  nori-nj«iidcnt  pupiU, 
and  firom  piipik  whtrnts  \ptirim\M  (ft  j^fi^rdiatiA  reside  on  Una  in 
4226.  '  ^1 Y, 
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ihe  school  (Ustrict  cxrrnpi  hrnu  laxHtinii,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents  per  month  lor  each  pupil  attonding  school,  and  pupils 
may  be  oxolnded  from  sd)ool  lor  non-pnymcnt  of  fees. 


(h)  Pttblic  Srlioftl  liiHtnls  itf  Cifip.s^  Tuina^,  timl  Vilhiffes, 


hi  eveiy  viJIjujo  or  town  not  (liviflcil  imn  uftrds  ilims  aro 
llirec  oloeted  school  lnist(_^'s  holdiii;,^  ottico  nntlt'r  similur  roii- 
chtioijH  as  the  trusters  in  rm*iil  districts.  In  idl  largur  villages 
and  towns,  and  in  cities  which  arc  so  divid^.'il,  two  trnstees  avG 
elected  for  each  word,  (»ne  of  whom  retires  each  year, 

Tlie  nomination  ioitl  rlection  of  pnl>li<'  srhu<»]  tniKtees  ai*e 
helfl  at  the  sanje  lime  and  place  and  liy  the  mmv  returning 
otlicers  as  the  mnnicipxl  nominations  and  elertion  of  aldcnnen 
and  eonncilloi*s,  and  the  provisions  of  the  "  Municipal  Act," 
respecting  the  qualitit'ation  of  votei^i,  the  time  for  opening  and 
closing  tlie  polls,  etc.,  apply  to  the  oleetion  of  pnlrlie  school  trustees. 

The   Act  fussigns   the 
irustees: — 


following    duties   to   hnartl    of   school 


(1 )  The  appoiTUineiit  of  a  secretary  and  treasurer  or  secretary- 
treasurer,  ana  oni*  nr  more  collectors,  if  recpiired,  of  such  school 
fees  or  mte  hills  as  the  Boarfl  may  have  authority  to  chai'ge, 

(2>  The  provision  of  adequate  acconnnodation  lor  all  the 
children  between  tlie  ages  of  (J  and  Hiresiikniin  the  municipality, 

(8)  The  deteruruiation  of  tlie  luinihei',  kiurl,  gi'ftde,  and 
description  of  schools  ^sucli  as  male,  female,  infant,  ward,  or 
centml  schools)  to  he  established  and  luaintaint^d,  of  the  tQaehei's 
to  be  employed,  of  the  terms  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed, 
the  amount  of  tlieir  rennineration,  jind  the  duties  they  are  to 
perform. 

(4)  The  preparation  of  an  estimate  of  expenditure  to  [»e  laid 
I M  *  f*  )re  ( h  e  M 1 1  n  i  c  i  pa  1  ( *o  u  n  ci  1 . 

(5)  The  eolleetiou  at  their  discretion  from  the  parents  or  guar- 
diatjs  of  children  attending  any  pid)ljc  school  maler  their  charge 
a  sum  not  excetding  20  cents  per  month  per  [JUpil  to  defray 
the  cost  of  text -books,  stationer  v  and  other  contingencies,  and  to 
see  that  all  ilw  |nipils  in  the  scliools  are  didy  provi<led  with  the 
uniform  system  of  authorised  text-hooks,  and  ihe  collection  at 
their  discretion  from  non-resident  pupils,  and  from  pupils  whoso 
parents  reside  on  land  exempt  from  taxation,  of  a  fee  not 
exceefling  a  dollar  a  month  for  eaeh  ]>tipih  and  for  a  collegiate 
department  an  additiouid  two  dollars  per  month. 

Oi)  Tlu-  ccjnstitvninii  ai  their  iliseretion  of  one  or  more  uf  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  to  be  a  model  school  for  the  pre- 
liminary^ training'  of  public  school  teachei^. 

(7)  The  pubhcatiou  in  one  or  more  public  new^smpers  or 
otherwise,  and  the  transmission  to  the  Department  t»f  Eduejiiion 
^{  a  report  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  containing  all  the 
information  required  by  the  regulation  of  the  DepartmenL 

Fiu'theiTiiore.  such  Boards  are  empowered,  if  it  is  considered 
expedient,  to  provide  a  eonrse  of  kmdergarleu  instrnction  for 
children  betwx*en  the  ages  of  three  and  six,  to  appunt  a  stiperin- 
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tendent  (so  far  Wmnipeg  is  tiic  only  community  which  has 
avniled  itself  of  this  rigluY  They  nmv  also,  with  the  consent  of 
tho  DepAilniont.  establisli  nit^Hit  schools  for  pupils  over  14 
years  ot  age,  unable  to  attend  during  ordinary  school  hours. 

HI, — Finance, 

•(a.)  Anuif/d  Ornnt^,    (h.)  Lfntv^. 

(it)  Aviuud  Gndiis, — The  two  main  scjurecs  from  which  funds 
ai*e  derived  for  maintaining  public  schonis  jire  (i/)  the  Legislative 
Grants,  and  (li.)  the  Mnnieipal  Taxes. 

(i)  Leyi^httive  Grxmts. 

Out  of  the  sums  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Education 
Department  by  the  LejL^skture,  a  sinn  of  sixty-five  dnlljirs  is 
paid  senii-aiiniuilly  for  e^'li  teacher*  employed  in  each  school 
district,  if  the  schtiol  has  liocn  in  operation  fr>r  the  full  term  of 
the  preceding  period,  otherwise  a  sum  prnpurtionate  to  the 
lengtli  of  time  for  which  tli<?  school  was  opened.  No  school, 
how^ever,  except  in  tlie  case  of  a  new  school,  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  larger  amoimt  than  one  half  of  the  sum  required  by  the 
trustees  for  tho  euiTent  expenses  of  the  school ;  and.  moreover, 
the  grant  may  sufter  a  rctluction  should  the  average  attendance 
fall  below  40  per  cent,  of  the  mmd)ers  on  the  roll. 

To  entitle  the  school  to  any  share  in  the  grant  Us  trustees 
must  have  made  the  returns  to' thcDepartment  required  by  law% 
and  the  school  nuist  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  i*egu- 
lations  of  the  Edu(?ation  Department  and  of  tlie  Advisory  Eoaifl. 
Unless  this  last  condition  be  fullilled  the  school  is  not  considered 
to  be  M  public  school,  nor  permitted  to  receive  munieipil  gi*ants. 

Tlie  Legislative  Grant  <Uiring  the  year  1898,  as  recorded  in 
the  published  i-eport  of  tlie  Department,  amounted  to  $175,857 
(£35,174),  ie.,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  amoimt  derived 
from  public  funds  (ie,,  legislative  and  municipal  grants),  but 
only  some  10  per  cent,  of  the  full  sum  available  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools;  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  sum 
enterca  for  the  year  1898  does  not  represent  the  amount  actually 
expended,  since"  some  of  the  school  grants  remained  unpaid  at 
tho  time  of  the  making  up  of  the  figures. 

{ii.)  Mtroleipal  GmntK 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  provide  such  sums  of 
money  as  are  requisite  for  n>aintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  beyond  the  amounts  received  from  the  central  authority. 
These  local  gi-ants  cuntain  two  elements,  (a)  a  fixed  rate  [ler 
teitcher  employcfl,  (h)  a  variable  rate  dei^endent  on  the  amount 
of  current  expenditure. 

♦  On  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  giving  the  same  ainnimt  of  grant  in 
aid  of  tilt*  mlaiy  of  the  olfle.st  and  iiio«t  experienred  teacher  and  the  merest 
bejriuner,  see  the  remarks  of  the  Princi(jal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  Schoci 
quoted  below,  Section  IV.  of  thi»  rejx>rt. 
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Under  (a)  the  School  Trustees  are  entitled  to  receive  from 

the  municipal  authoritias  a  suin  of  twenty  dollai-s  per  teacher 
for  each  month  the  svilionl  h^is  been  kept  cij^ened  Every  school 
that  has  been  open  f(ir  102  teaching  days  is  held  to  have  been 
open  for  six  nionlhs.  and  204  teaching  days  constitnte  a  full 
teaching  year  of  twelve  months.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Trust€?eB 
to  lay  lietVjre  the  Municipal  Council  at  itn  tirst  meeting  after 
July  31  in  any  year  the  number  of  months  the  school  has  been 
kept  open  and  the  uuniher  of  months  they  intend  to  keep  the 
schual  open,  together  with  the  number  ot'  teachers  employed 
If  the  trustees  fail  to  make  this  return  they  cannot  claun  any 
sum  beyond  that  which  the  Municipal  Council  may,  at  it.s  dis- 
cretion, fix  ibr  them. 

Beyond  this  fixed  jjfmnt  the  school  law  enacts  that  the  coimcjl 
of  every  rural  nuinieipality*  aiitl  the  nnmieipal  council  of  every 
city,  town,  or  village,  shall  levy  and  cuUect  such  sums  as  may  bo 
required  by  the  public  sehool  trustees  for  school  purposes.  All 
unexpected  balances  are  to  stand  tu  the  credit  of  the  school 
fimd,  and  all  moneys  collected  by  the  Municipality  but  unpaid  to 
the  School  Trustees  constitute  a  debt  due  from  the  Mimicipality 
to  the  Trustees, 

The  area  of  taxation  for  sehool  purposes  is  the  widest 
possible.  Article  124  of  the  Revised  Statute  of  Manitoba,  c.  127, 
says : — 

'*  The  taxable  projierty  in  a  numicipality  for  seliool  puri>oses 
shall  include  all  property  liable  to  municipil  taxation,  and  nW} 
idl  property  which  nas  heretofore  been  or  may  hereafter  bo 
exempted  bV  ihe  ilunicipal  Council  from  nninicim!  taxation  but 
not  from  school  taxation.  No  Jluiiicipal  Council  shall  have  the 
right  to  exempt  any  property  whatsoever  from  school  taxation/' 

Moreover,  as  the  sctitmls  arc  jvublic  schools,  no  one  is  released 
from  the  obligation  to  contribute  to  their  support  by  iH^ason  of 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
they  offer.  In  view  of  the  cireu instances  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  rhe  |>assing  of  this  measure,  it  is  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
Act  that  any  person  residing  in  one  scbool  district  and  sending 
his  children  to  the  school  of  a  neighbouring  one,  is,  nevertheless, 
liable  for  the  payment  of  rates  assessed  on  his  property  for  the 
support  of  tlie  school  in  which  he  resides. 

(b)  LfMvii, 

For  certain  purposes  (such  as  the  purchase  of  sehool  sites,  the 
erection  and  fiiniishing  of  school  houses,  or  their  purchase,  the 
purchase  or  erection  of  a  teaeher*s  residence)  the  trustees  may, 
under  certain  restrictions,  In^rrow  the  necessary  fimds. 

In  t  lie  first  instance  the  loans  nuist  lie  autluirised  at  a  meeting 
of  the  ratepayers  called  for  this  special  purpose,  and  after,  at 
leost,  two  weeks*  notice.  Xo  loan  of  more  than  700  dollars 
nor  one  which  would  nuike  the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the 
school  comnuniity  exceed  that  amount,  can  m  autliorised  by  a 
resolution  of  the  ratepayers.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  larger  loan, 
a  special  hye-law  must  be  passed  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
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of  the  Municipal  Ai^t  ;  iUMl  it  is  tin'  fluty  of  thu  Miiiiieipal  Council 
to  submit  au)^  such  hye-Ltw  to  a  vote  when  jso  requested  by  the 
School  Trustees.  In  tlio  case  of  rural  school  districts  the  persons 
entitled  to  vote  on  such  byedaws  are  all  owners  of  real  property 
within  the  district,  whose  names  are  on  the  last  revised  list  of 
uuniicipal  electors.  A  inajority  of  three- fifths  of  those  yotini^ 
is  necessiirv  for  the  adoption  of  the  hyc-law. 

No  loan  under  2,000  dollars  can  l>e  made  for  any  term  over 
10  years,  and  the  longest  term  in  any  case  permissible  is  20 
yeai-s.  The  principal  of  the  loan  nuist  be  made  repayable  in 
annual  instalments,  and  all  boards  having  debentures  not  com- 
plying with  this  regulation  have  ht^en  obliged  to  establish  a 
sinking  fimd.  A\l  loans  nuist  Ix*  sanctioned  by  the  Education 
Department,  untl  for  this  purpose  the  minutes  ot^  the  meeting  at 
whicli  the  loan  Wiis  authorised  must  bo  forw^arded  to  the  contra! 
office;  and  the  sanction  of  the  Department  is  given,  the  deben- 
tures are  issued,  signed  and  sealecl  by  the  Provincial  secretary. 
If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  tlie  intere^sts  of  the  holders 
of  previous  debentures  are  likely  to  prejudiced  by  this  new  issue, 
assent  may  be  withheld. 

The  debenture  indebtedness  of  the  School  Authorities  hm 
risen  from  *4 13,478  in  1889,  to  $841,103  in  1898, 


IV,— Teachers. 

Ml  teacher's  in  the  pid>lie  schools  must  be  holders  of  cer-  Teacbet^' 
tili<'ates  granted  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education.     There  ^'^t^**^*^ 
are  three  classes  cit  certiticates,  tii*st,  second,  and  tliird ;  the  first 
class  includes  certificates  of  two  grades,  the  other  two  classes 
have  but  one. 

Tlie  examinations,  on  the  resuU>i  of  which  these  certilieates 
are  awarded,  consist  of  two  parts.  (^0  the  non-professional 
examination,  (h)  the  professional  examination  No  student  c^in 
enter  for  a  professional  examination  without  having  attended  at 
least  one  session  either  at  the  Provin^/ial  Normal  School  at 
Winnipeg,  or  at  one  of  the  lurnl  Nonnal  Schools  sitiiated  in 
each  of  the  insneetiiral  districts.  The  tull  syllabus  for  these 
examinations  will  be  found  in  ApiKmdix  D. 

The  minimum  requirement  demanded  from  persons  wishing 
to  serve  in  a  public  school  is  the  possession  of  the  thii*d  class 
professional  certitieate.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  for  any  class 
of  professional  examination  unless  he  holds  the  non*professional 
certitiaito  of  corresponding  rank  or  some  recognised  proof  of 
ecpiivalent  attainment.  Up  till  a  very  recent  date  there  existed 
a  system  which  enabled  temporarv  *'  permits "  to  be  issued  to 
persons  of  but  scant  attainments  and  with  no  professional  train* 
mp.  This  procedure  was  on  numerous  occasions  verv  ad\'ersely 
criticised  by  the  inspectoi*s ;  and  it  has  now  been  aSolished,  or 
rather  replaced  by  the  thh'd-cla^s  certificates,  which  are  only 
valid  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  cannot  now  be  renewed,  as 
was  hitherto  the  case.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  carry  out 
this  reform,  because  the    supply  is  in   some  cases  above   the 
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demaml.  but  tLo  tendouey  still  exists  for  the  better  qualified 
tetu-*hors  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  profession.  In  this  eounertion 
the  principal  of  the  Proruieial  Norniiil  School  makes  the  follow- 
ing^ reniiirKs  in  tlie  eourj^e  uF  his  report  for  1898: — 

•  The  niniiber  of  persons  lieenseo  to  teach  during  the  year  hoB 
had  it.s  i*ffeet  on  the  standing  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession. 
There  is  no  s|x*cial  iiidueenieiit  to  school  trustees  to  seeure 
teaeheiTs  of  the  higher  grades,  exeept  it  be  lluit  better  work  nmy 
be  expected  in  the  school,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  some  a 
matter  of  such  vital  impi>rtanee  ns  ol>taining  a  teiieher  at  a 
small  siilarw  This  wnrks  in  tavour  of  the  lower  grade  teaeliers 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  serve  tor  a  smaller  reuumeration. 
Care  nmst  Ix*  taken  that  our  schools  do  not  sufier  by  the 
emp]*>yment  of  too  many  teachers  of  this  type,  Jnd»jing  by  the 
number  of  better  teachers  who  are  drifting  out  of  tlie  work,  it 
would  seem  that  the  pressure  fron^  below  is  beginning  to  be  ftalt 
It  ujay  be  tliat  our  srhools  would  be  benetiied  by  the  adoption 
of  the  prin<aple  of  graded  legislative  grants — a  pruiciple  that  has 
operated  so  successfully  in  some  other  places.  This  makes  it  as 
ea^y  for  any  s<.'hool  lUstrict  to  support  a  teacher  of  the  higher 
grade  as  one  of  the  lower,  and  it  tends  to  keep  in  the  schools 
those  wlio  have  the  ripest  seliolarship,  most  (*oniplete  tmining 
and  longest  experience." 

Other  defects  <>u  which  the  inspectors  comment  are  :— 

(i)  The  shortness  of  the  session  at  the  Normal  Schools,  which 
c»nly  extends  to  ten  weeks. 

(ii.)  The  low  minimnni  age  limit,  which  it  is  generally  agived 
should  Ijc  raised  to  18  for  women  and  20  t<>r  men, 

(iii,)  The  inadeanacy  of  a  purely  written  test  for  admissiiin  Im 
a  profession  in  wnit*h  clear  and  correct  oral  expression  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance. 

Another  ditlicnlty  which  greatlv  hamjK-red  the  work  of  the 
l^rovin^^ial  Normal  School — viz.,  that  of  heioir  oliliged  to  train 
tttgctlier  in  the  sarnc  t-lasses  students  who  hau  never  t4mght  and 
otiiers  who  had  had  such  experience — has  been  remedied  l>y  the 
regulation  compelling  all  candidates  for  the  iii^t  or  second  class 
professional  examination  iv  hold  the  third-class  certificate,  and 
to  hnve  taught  successfully  for  one  year  after  having  obtained 
tlic  non- professional  certificate  of  a  rank  ronx^spondmg  to  tlmt 
grade  of  teacher's  licence  which  they  are  soliciting.  This  re- 
striction has  conduced  to  work  of  a  much  more  Siitisfactory 
character;  though  even  now  the  classes  at  the  Provincial 
Normal  School  arc  too  crowded  and  of  too  limitetl  duration  to 
enable  each  student  to  receive  that  individual  attention  from 
the  start'  niid  tn  obtain  tlait  sufiicient  opportunity  for  practical 
Avork  which  arc  most  essential  features  in  a  really  efficient 
system  of  training. 

Besides  the  regular  oppoitunities  for  training  ottered  by  the 
Nonual  School,  there  exists  m  each  inspectoral  division  a  Teachers* 
Institute  or  Association,  vvhieh  deals  with  matters  directly  con- 
ceming  the  inner  life  of  the  schools ;  and  the  inspectoiV  report* 
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contain  niost  tmjiient  alluaiotis  to  tliu  ilecp  interest  displayed 
by  the  teaelieis  in  thi8  work  and  to  the  hirge  nimibei's  attending 
these  meetings. 

Prineipal  Melntyre  says  :  *'  Theise  Institutes  are  useful  in 
niiUiy  ways.  They  assist  in  making  clear  to  the  teaeliers  the 
aims  and  methods  of  edueation  ;  they  settle  many  of  the 
praetie4d  tlitfieultie.s  of  the  sehoulrooTU ';  they  arouse  a  fi'eah 
t'mhusi*ism  for  the  work  of  teaching.  They  bring  the  Normal 
School  into  closer  touch  with  the  schools  of  the  country,  and 
thus  prevent  the  training  of  tea  Label's  from  Ijecoming  too  theo- 
retiaiL  They  also  bring  the  schools  and  the  neople  into  more 
friendly  relation,  a,s  at  all  gatherings  many  of  tne  pu'cnts  uf  the 
district  attend,  an<l  frequently  take  part  in  the  procceirm^L^.** 

The  teacher  is  engag*3<l  under  a  written  agreement  between 
him  and  the  trustees  of  the  school  district  in  which  he  intends 
to  seiTe.  Changes  from  school  to  school  and  from  district  to 
district  lire  very  frequent;  the  number  of  teachers  who  have  a 
rcconled  service  of  tive  years  in  the  Siune  school  is  small 

Xo  svstem  of  graduated  salaries  exist»s ;   the  actual   aiiioimt  >5<i**ne«. 
receiv(»fl  by  the  teacher  is  settled  in  private  agi'eenient  between 
him  and  the  local  trustees  who  are  his  employers.     But  it  is  felt 
that  the  trustees  are  not  always  the  best  juclges  of  the  inU^rc*st6 
of  the  school  in  this  matter. 

In  1894  Mr.  K  E.  Be>st  writes:  "Tlie  teaehere  in  charge  held 
all  grades  of  certificates  and  renresentetl  all  stages  of  prohciency, 
from  the  verj^  highest  stanuard  of  moral  and  professional 
excellence,  down  to  those  who  had  neither  training,  exjierience, 
nor  aptitude ;  the  law  of  miiforinity  in  the  teacher's  vocation 
applies  only  in  the  case  of  sjilaries,  Evun  here,  however,  there 
ore  faint  signs  of  reformation.  Formerly  the  skilful  ami 
cidtivated  teticlK-r  w^is  rennmerat^xl  <»n  the  stime  bii>sis  a.s  the 
novice,  the  ubiquitous  tramp  and  advent in*er  In  some  quart^iOi 
the  triLstees  are  l>eginning  to  discruninate  between  the  work 
of  an  artist  and  that  of  an  artisan,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
nejir  fiiture  may  witness  the  giwling  of  t^ichers'  salaries  and  the 
proper  compens*ition  of  those  who  are  our  retil  tei^ichei-s/' 

The  same  hopehiluass  does  not  possess  Mr.  T,  M.  Magnire, 
who  says  in  his  report  for  the  following  year  ( 1805) :  *'  It  i»  to  Ije 
i*egretted  that  trustees  do  not  make  more  distijjction  iu  the 
matter  of  salary  between  third  and  sec*ond  clas>i  teacher**.  The 
neophyte  wlio*  has  just  passed  his  examination,  or  the  in- 
experienced t€aeher  looking  for  his  tirt»t  school,  can  usually  do 
m  well  in  the  niattA;r  of  salar)  as  the  traine<l  aial  experienr?eil 
teaciher/* 

The  highest  salary  |jaid  in  1H9H  waij  81,800;  the  average  salary 
lor  the  provinee  was  ?^*i44*  in  town»  and  dtie»  S5*i3,  in  rural 

'aools?.397.    The  lxigfaei»t  »*alary  paid  io  rural  fiehooln  wits  *700. 

v.— ATrKKDANCK. 

There  in  no  chmm  in  the  A^l  of  18J40  which  mAken  att^ndttnc^ 
eonipulB«>ry,  The  Tniutcef*  in  rural  »lfntrict»  are  Umm]  Ity  law  to 
provide  school  ttccomwiocUtion   for  twr>-thifdK    t^f   v\\v.    vvexvv%\ 
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resident  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen ;  the  town 
authorities  for  all  children  between  six  and  sixteen.  Any  child 
between  these  Umits  of  age  has  a  right  to  free  instructtoiu  bnt 
persons  up  to  the  age  of  twcnty-onc  may  attr-nd  school. 

The  absence  of  any  compulsory  regulations  makes  attendance 
irregidar,  but  there  Are  few  advocates  for  their  intrcHhiction. 
Mr.  Rose,  an  Inspector,  writer; — **  Attendance  should  be  in  a 
measure  at  least  oonipulsory.  If  the  eduo4ition  of  the  child  is  a 
subject  of  such  vast  importance  that  every  citizen  may  "mth 
justice  be  required  to  ooutribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  school  then  tb(*  State  should  have  some  adequate  means 
of  controlling  the  expenditure  of  their  niooey.  It  is  probable 
that  if  the  payment  of  the  various  grants  were  made  in  some 
measure  proportionate  to  tlie  attendance,  some  slight  improve- 
ment would  follow.  I  visited  one  school  in  whieli  there  had  not 
been  a  sino^le  pupil  for  six  weeks.  The  t<:^icher,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  ^nsitmg  the  school  each  moniing»  waK  in  receipt  of  a 
salary  of  1^40  per  month/'  Other  inspectors  are  more  disiK>se<l 
to  rely  rather  upon  a  larger  measure  oi  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  upon  the  greater  interest  of  parents  in  the  work 
of  education.  The  necessities  of  home  requirements,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, account  largely  for  this  uTegularity,  but  it  is  also  in  no 
small  de^o^x^e  due  to  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  parents 
and  guardians. 


VI— CURBICULUM, 

The  full  programme  of  studies  for  the  public  school  is  given  in 
Appendix  B.  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  together  with 
'*  observation  Lessons,''  are  the  main  sub j eels  in  llie  three  lowest 
grades.  The  stuttv  r»f  (Teograph)'  is  begim  in  tirade  IIL,  and  of 
History  in  tirade  V,  With  reference  to  the  teaching  of  this  last 
branch  the  Superintendent  of  the  Winnipeg  Schools,  writes : — 
**An  claKses  above  five  study  British  and  (.anadian  History. 
This  study  is  (jjitrrieil  on  with  a  view  to  leadiug  our  boys  to 
appreciate  their  birthright  liS  British  subjects  and  citizens  of 
Canada,  to  acquaiiU  them  with  the  dnties  and  privileges  of  the 
citizenship,  and  to  familiarise  them,  in  an  elementary  way,  with 
the  njiture  of  the  problems,  which  the  past  presented,  thus  lading 
the  foundations  for  intelligent  pulicipation  in  public  matters 
when  in  mature  years  the  exercise  of  that  citizenship  shall  fall  to 
them," 

Elementary  Science  replaces  the  Observation  lessons  in  the 
Fifth  grade,  Physiolog^v  is  added  in  the  Sixth,  and  Grammar  in 
the  Seventh  ;  Agriculture  is  also  taught  in  eertjun  schools. 

The  object  of  '•  Prograiimie  of  Studies"  is  fnmndated  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Winnipc^g  schools  as  follows:—'  No  attempt 
is  made  to  have  each  pnpil  master  the  prescribed  allotment  of 
each  subject  specified  in  the  course.  The  programme  of  studies 
is  used  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  to  indiciite  the  material  to  be 
employed  for  the  tuental  and  mond  development  of  the  pupils. 
The  primary  aim  is  development:  the  comnnmioation  of  Know- 
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ledge  is  the  srcoiidar)'  aiiii»  although  the  most  certain  means  of 
roachin^^  the  latter  ol>ject  is  the  foithful  pursuit  of  tho  former. 
In  cleterminiiip  when  inipils  are  to  be  promoted,  the  question 
askod  is  not  whether  all  the  nssigned  subjects  have  been  mastered 
to  >>ome  .specified  dc^n^er  expressed  in  percentage,  but  whether 
the  cdueational  prti^n'ess  of  the  jvupils  will  be  best  served  by 
advaneement  to  another  grade  or  by  retention  for  a  longer  time 
in  that  in  whieh  he  hns  been  working." 

The  religious  instruction  may  Iki  given  in  school  liours,  but  KdigiouH  ^ 
the  Regulations  of  the  Advisory  Board  with  regard  to  religious  In«tructia' 
exercises  in  the  ptiblie  schools  permit  the  reading,  without  note 
or  comment,  of  certain  selected  passjiges  from  the  authorised 
English  versiim  or  the  Douay  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  use 
of  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer.* 

VII. — Intermediate  and  Cdlleoiate  Schools. 

(r/j  I  lit  er  mediate  Sclwols. — Intermediate  schools  are  always 
eombined  with  ordinary  public  schools,  and  it  is  usually 
only  II  small  proportion  ot  the  pupils  that  are  doing  inter- 
metliate  work.  This  consists  in  a  more  advanced  study  of  the 
branches  of  the  public  seliool  eiirriculuni  rather  than  in  the 
introduction  of  new  subjects.  Tliese  sehools  are  largely  used 
by  intending  teachei*s  ils  places  of  pi'cparation  for  the  non- 
professional examination  for  third  class  certificates, 

{b.)  CoUegiate  Schoob. — The  secondary  schools  proper  of  the 
province  are  the  so-caUed  Collegiate  Sc&ools.  Iliere  are  three 
such  schools  in  Manitoba,  situated  at  Wmnipeg,  Brandon,  and 
PorUige  la  Prairie.  The  Advisory  Board  has  authority  to 
regulate  the  standard  of  admission  to  these  sehools,  but  it  is 
usual  to  admit  lx»vs  after  a  special  examination,  a  practice 
fi-ecpiently  criticisetf  as  tending  to  lower  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment flie  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  each  of  these 
schools  in  1808  was  525.  210,  12()  respectively:  These  institutions 
prepare  their  jiupils  for  the  tirst  class  certificates  and  for  the 
entrance  examniation  of  the  I'^niversity  of  Manitoba.  In  1896 
a  commercial  eom*se  was  started  at  the  Winnipeg  Institute^ 
where  instrur-tion  is  given  in  the  following  branches:  Enghsh, 
Mathematics,  History  and  Geography,  Book-keeping,  AgriciiUure, 
Shorthand.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  this  course  in  1898 
was  43. 

\TII.— The  University  of  MAyrroBA, 

The  University  of  Manitoba  was  incoq)<'u*ated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Manitobiin  Legislature  in  1877,  It  was  constituted  on  the 
model  of  the  old  Tx>ndon  UniverHity*  aw  a  purely  examining 
bodv.  But  certain  teaching  in«titutions  are  affiliated  to  the 
University,  and  have  the  right  to  nominate  seven  representatives 
to  the  University  Council    The  OoUogosf  thus  affiliated  at  the 
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preseut  time  ar^  the  St,  Boniface  College  (Roman  Catholic),  S(. 
John's  College  (Episcopalian),  Manitoba  College  (Presbyterian), 
Weslev  Colleo^e  (Methoaist),  and  the  Manitoba  Medical  College. 
The  University  ha*s  an  endowment  of  15(^000  acres  of  land,  auid 
enjoys  an  ineonie  of  $5,500.  Tlie  number  of  students  is  about 
135,  In  the  l^niversity  there  are  three  faeultie.H— Art«,  Medir*ino. 
and  liiivc,  thougfi  the  Statutes  permit,  under  certain  conchtions, 
the  estal)lislnnent  of  a  Faculty  of  Tht-ulogy.  No  ^uch  faculty 
hiis  yet  been  rrcHted.  Students  may  matriculate  aiYer  passing 
the  f  rehminary  examination  or  the  ileilien]  Entrance  examina- 
tion. At  the  end  of  his  tii-st  year  of  study  the  student  may 
enter  for  the  Preyiou.s  cxaniination,  and  subsequently  after  at 
least  two  years  furtlu.^r  >*tudy  he  may  preseut  liimself  for  the 
Senior  B.A,  examuiation,  i.-ithcr  in  the  (.Tcncral  B.A,  (Joui'se  or  in 
some  special  course  of  study.  These  speeial  ci^ui-ses  are  five  in 
munber  :  (i.)  Classics,  (il)  ltathcmaties»  (iii.)  Modern  L#anguiwges. 
(iv.)  Natural  Science,  (v.)  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  The 
schedule  of  tlic  subject  matter  dealt  with  in  these  examinations 
will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Univemty. 

Scholai-ships  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  most  of  the 
Univei*sity  examinations,  except  the  final  examinations  for 
tlegi'ee^s.  Before  payment  is  made  a  eertitieate  of  siitisfaetory 
attendance  nmst  be  returned  l)y  tlic  Head  of  the  CoUegc  to 
w^hicb  the  student  is  attached.  Cjithulics  and  Protestants  are 
both  represented  on  the  Rjard  of  Studies  and  on  tlie  yarious 
examination  Committees,  and  in  Mcnt4il  and  Moral  Scienee 
papers  are  set  lK>th  in  Littin  and  English,  and  in  the  Preliminary 
and  Previous  French  and  English  versions  »jf  the  questions  set 
are  distributed.  In  18f»8  there  were  admitted  tu  graduatioji  40 
Buch<  lors  of  Arts,  11  Masters  of  Arts,  20  Doctors  of  Medicine, 
11  Masters  of  Sin'gery,  and  3  Bacliclors  of  Laws;  of  those 
graduates  9  were  women,  who  are  admitted  tt»  the  examinations 
on  the  same  terms  as  men. 


IX. — TUK   NEGLECrEl)  (.'niLDHEX   AcT. 

The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in 
1898  for  the  better  protection  of  neglected  and  de|>endent 
children : — 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  niav  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  known 
as  the  Superiottindent  of  Neglected  Children.  The  duties  of 
this  officer  arc  (1)  to  encourage  and  assisr  in  the  organis^ition 
and  establishment  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  province  of  societies 
for  the  protection  of  children  trom  neglect  or  cruelty.  He  shall 
exercise,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  powci*s  eonfeiTed  on  such 
societies  of  placing  such  children  in  praparly  selected  foster 
homes.  Ho  is  to  visit  all  temporary  homes  and  shelters  where 
children  are  placed,  to  provide  for  the  visitation  of  children 
in  foster  homes,  and  to  see  that  n  record  of  all  committals  is  kept 
by  the  societies  and  of  all  children  hoarded  out. 
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Children  are  liable  to  be  apprehended — 

(1)  If  they  are  found  begging  in  any  street  or  place  of  public 
resort. 

(2)  If  they  are  found  wandering  about  at  a  late  hour  or 
sleeping  at  night  in  barns,  outhouses,  or  in  the  open  air. 

(3)  If  they  are  found  dwelling  with  a  thief,  drunkard,  or 
vagrant,  or  from  such  causes  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
salutary  parental  control. 

(4)  If  found  ^lilty  of  petty  crimes  and  Ukely  to  develop 
criminal  tendencies  if  not  removed  from  their  surroundings. 

The  Judge  before  whom  the  child  is  brought  may  make  an 
order  for  its  delivery  to  the  custody  of  a  society,  and  may  order 
the  municipality  to  which  the  child  belongs  to  contribute  a 
reasonable  sum,  not  less  than  one  dollar  weekly,  towards  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  child.  The  society  is  empowered  to 
place  the  chila  in  a  foster  home,  but  must  always  retain  the  right 
to  terminate  the  contract  if  the  welfare  of  the  child  demand  it. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  may  discharge  any  child  from  the 
custody  of  the  society. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATfSTrCS,  1871-1898. 
i, — J^uiKJL  Population. 


Hchwl 
Population* 

I'njnlis 

Pupik 

Pupila 

Total   _ 

Yean 

Kejpiit^rotl. 
Under  5. 

^2h 

Hegbit^reil 
Uvei  2L 

No.  of  Pupiia 
Regbtei^, 

1871 

817 

1881    - 

7,000 

^- 

^^ 

— 

4,919 

1HJS2    - 

9,641 

^ 

— 

- — 

6,972 

18^3    - 

12,316 

— 

10,484 

-^ 

io,8ai 

1S84    *        -  1 

14,129 

— 

— 

— 

11,708 

IHm    - 

15,650 

— 

]  1,046 

744 

13,074 

1886    ^ 

ie,834 

— 

14,246 

1,000 

15,926 

1887    - 

17,600 

— 

14,484 

— 

16,940 

1888 

18,S30 

— 

14.996 

__ 

18,000 

1889    - 

21,471 

57 

17,275 

1,027 

18,358 

1890    ^ 

25,077 

B3 

21,973 

1,219 

23,256 

1891     ^ 

28,078 

:iH 

SS2,488 

1,325 

^,871 

1892 

29,564 

130 

23,022 

94 

23,243 

1893    - 

54,417 

80 

28,393 

233 

28,706 

1B94    - 

36,459 

74 

32,403 

203 

32,680 

mm  ^ 

44,932 

87 

35.062 

1          222 

36,371 

189tt    ■ 

50,ttg3 

1^ 

37,701 

201 

37,987 

1897    -        ^ 

51J78 

84 

39,569 

1           1S8 

39,841 

1898    ^ 

57,431 

88 

43,825 

157 

44,070 

2. — Attendance. 


Year. 

Pupils  who 
attended 
less  than 

Between 

100  and  150 

days. 

Between 
151  days 
and  the 

Average 
Attendance. 

No.  of 
School  Days 

100  days. 

whole  year. 

in  year. 

1883    • 

5,064 

1884    - 

— 

— 

-- 

6,520 

— 

1885    • 

— 

— 

— 

7,847 

— 

1886    - 

— 

— 

— . 

8,611 

203 

1887    - 

9,878 

4,410 

3,607 

9,716 

228 

1888    . 

7,302 

— 

--_ 

9,856 

193 

1889    ■ 

11.807 

5,770 

4,033 

11,242 

212 

1890    * 

12,461 

5,256 

3,860 

11,627 

213 

1891    - 

13,990 

7,321 

5,424 

12,433 

215 

1892    - 

12,306 

5,762 

5,766 

12,976 

218 

1893    . 

15,958 

7,983 

6,180 

,       14,180 

215 

1894    - 

16,845 

7,486 

8,707 

16,260 

218 

1895    - 

16,768 

8,643 

9,913 

19,516 

212 

1896 

18,439 

9,654 

9,894 

1       20,247 

216 

1897    - 

18.725 

10,082 

10,835 

21,500 

216 

1898    . 

20,657 

10,036 

13,477 

1 

24,958 

217 
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3. — ^Teachers  Employed  and  Standing. 


•Year. 

No.  of 

Teach- 

ers. 

Male. 

Female. 

CoUe- 
glate. 

l8t 

Class. 

2nd 
Class. 

3rd 
Class. 

Interim 
Certifi- 
cates. 

1883 

246 

123 

123 

9 

37 

77 

88 

35 

1884 

359 

170 

189 

— 

47 

118 

138 

56 

1885 

476 

231 

245 

6 

47 

148 

200 

76 

1886 

525 

242 

283 

t 

44 

148 

236 

89 

1887 

581 

285 

296 

7 

55 

149 

255 

115 

1888 

675 

267 

408 

8  . 

62 

190 

298 

117 

1889 

668 

320 

348 

9 

71 

207 

268 

123 

1890 

840 

451 

389 

5 

68 

279 

369 

100 

1891 

866 

412 

454 

6 

88 

318 

414 

40 

1892 

902 

390 

512 

9 

86 

392 

341 

74 

1893 

997 

435 

562 

10 

94 

448 

392 

53 

1894 

1,047 

500 

547 

15 

126 

467 

383 

56 

1895 

1,093 

570 

523 

18 

121 

525 

395 

34 

1896 

1,143 

585 

558 

20 

140 

539 

401 

43 

1897 

1,197 

601 

596 

23 

219 

625 

319 

11 

1898 

1,301 

654 

647 

25 

224 

658 

379 

4 

4. — Examination  of  Teachers. 


Year. 


1st 
Class. 


1    ' 


X 

6 

525 


2nd 
ClaKs. 


»      :u 


6 


o 
S5 


3rd 
Cbw». 


1    ■ 

6    ;     6 

525  :  z. 


Certificates  Granted 

on  standing  obtained 

elsewhere. 


W 


J  :  i 

a         C 

C4      I      W 


S 

•c 

9 


Total 
Nnmber 
receiving 
CertiB- 

cates. 


1886 

14 

80 

1887 

23 

10   61 

19 

1888 

15 

6  I  72 

29 

1889 

17 

7  1  81 

28 

1890 

14 

10 

128 

31 

1891 

15 

9 

152 

78 

1892 

19 

8 

193 

86 

1893 

22 

12 

137 

50 

1894 

28 

19 

225 

67 

1895 

22 

14 

235 

90 

1896 

42 

29 

246 

164 

1897 

44 

23 

235 

97 

1898 

32 

18 

216 

i 

90 

265 
265 
264 
268 
419 
393 
328 
433 
616 
vMI 
294 
305 
276 


201  i  4 

92  18 

181  i  14 

150  !  21 


201 
263 
122 
131 
181 
118 
135 
166 
189 


15 
24 
30 
65 
49 
41 
58 
76 
41 


10 

12 

32 

74 

110 

112 

140 

122 


16 
60 
90 
41 


106  I  19 


106 

141 

174 

67 


23 
24 

24 
6 


I 


81 

186 

159 

137 

124 

40 

74 

53 

56 

34 

43 

II 

4 


337 
421 
417 
610 
687 


816 

886 

1,017 

1,133 

1,2D9 
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5. — Normal  School. 


TeftcJierg, 

8ttideutH 

Stndeim 

Number 

Nnmlier 

at 
Long 

at 

Short 

Bf^ioQt. 

of 
Long 

of 

Short 

Year. 

Provmdal 

Local 
Norm&U 

iaS3         -        .        - 

J              _ 

la 

_ 

i 

1884 

1       1       — 

35 

SB 

2 

B 

1S85 

I       I       — 

31 

93 

4 

mm 

1              - — 

38 

83 

1 

3 

1887 

I       ^       — 

31 

m 

1 

18S8 

2 

— 

42 

108 

2 

1889          ... 

2 

_ 

i            35 

122 

3 

imj 

2 

— ^ 

28 

59 

2 

1S9J 

2 

5 

67 

122 

n 

1892 

a 

12 

00 

153 

0 

1893 

S                  9 

G3 

Br. 

4 

1894 

4                  8 

75 

124 

5 

1895 

4                  9 

m» 

149 

2 

r* 

lEm 

4                  & 

im 

102 

2 

5 

imi 

4                  9 

14S 

101 

3 

4 

1898 

6               n 

i&i 

204 

2 

5 

6. — Receipts  and  Expenditures. 


KeceiiJt-a. 

EKi>enditiir»f*. 

Builfliniz, 

Kopaira, 

Salaries 

\f*nT. 

LegislatiVQ 

tirant. 

Muiii- 
0)[»al 
Taxe^ 

TotaL 

Salaries. 

Fur  n  lull- 

i»"'  auil 

S<.^hool 

Sit«rt. 

Fuel 

Cleivnbi*: 
and  eare 
ofikrhool 

of 

IVejieur- 
era- 

TotaL 

$      ... 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

ims 

20,596  81 

97,068 

363,775 

1»84 

37,301  00 

149,494 

328,847 

I2fl.376 

67,*^  I 

— . 

^- 

— . 

302,273 

1885 

m.Bm  01 

195,640 

338.996 

iaiJ69 

50,393  , 

— 

— 

^^ 

320,899 

1886 

47,277  01  ' 

246,597 

380,623 

168,042 

47,785 

^^. 

^ 



352,849 

1887 

54,478  75 

228313 

357,207 

181,042 

38,734 

_1 



. 

4^055 

188H 

76,33S  36 

— 

^ 

m%882 

42,577 

^- 

-^ 



1889 

96,111  38 

282,204 

456,721 

2tNi,8l3 

70,464 

— 

— 



413,478 

1890 

99,257  62 

225,089 

426,705 

200,929 

61,036 

11,034 

0,857 

7,671 

388,981 

1891 

95,3ffll  71 

312,396 

502,64f) 

251,719 

198.403 

19,£M4 

10,446 

9,521 

457,2:n 

1892 

10i>,57o  3:1 

262,297 

.HK>/>27 

291,329 

199,637 

44,332 

17,916 

6,709 

636,592 

18&:{ 

lQa,uTi  5^i 

329,56J 

760,583 

317.119 

134,5iK) 

24,108 

12,3.^ 

6,293 

744,178 

1894 

ii7;w  07 

:^54,9ij3 

875,156 

359,076 

132,932 

2l>,567 

33,478 

4J49 

774.865 

1895 

129,fJ1^9  i:^ 

481,828 

892.(»;>6 

37B.656 

118,519 

18,166 

32,081 

12,070 

7t^7,^V42 

1896 

l3tt,5H2  03 

472,030 

B57:L13 

441,185 

96.863 

25.074 

32,670 

17,609 

810,912 

1897 

143,561  41 

525,482 

^25,774 

445,204 

57,370 

26.648 

34,265 

11,928 

805,417 

1898 

175,^74  23 

r>^035 

,  1,098,796 

465,371 

103,281 

26,850 

38,572 

13,15® 

1,011,368 

NoTF.— In  the  above  Table  the  Legislative  grant  and  total  receipts  are  incomplete  for  the 
year  1898,  as  some  of  the  grants  to  Schools  havj  not  yet  been  paid. 
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7. — Schools,  School  Houses  and  Apparatus. 


|| 

i 

Schools 

Number 

Number 

Numbet 
of 

\'ear. 

II 

Number  of 
Schools  in 
Operation. 

si 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

I^og. 

using 

iMH[)K. 

of 
MaiM*. 

of 
(Jlolies. 

Trees 

planteil 

during 

Year? 

1871 

16 

1881 

128 

.. 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

1882 

182 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1883 

272 

256 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1884 

359 

326 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

.- 

_ 

- 

~ 

1885 

468 

390 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1886 

549 

465 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1887 

675 

506 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

1888 

639 

547 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1889 

700 

592 

543 

432 

19 

6 

84 

487 

1,594 

- 

- 

1890 

719 

712 

554 

450 

21 

6 

77 

609 

1,796 

293 

^ 

1891 

774 

746 

629 

532 

15 

6 

76 

567 

1,849 

346 

_ 

1892 

821 

789 

653 

563 

25 

7 

58 

586 

1,905 

364 

1,224 

1893 

874 

860 

669 

568 

27 

10 

64 

611 

2,273 

462 

2,475 

1894 

916 

884 

744 

627 

37 

11 

69 

704 

2,113 

541 

2,223 

1895 

956 

982 

761 

636 

38 

16 

71 

759 

2,445 

657 

5,595 

1896 

985 

1,032 

854 

703 

39 

16 

.96 

804 

2,625 

696 

3,231 

1897 

1,018 

1,068 

860 

730 

39 

16 

75 

809 

3,056 

614 

5,249 

1898 

1,042 

1,250 

924 

763 

49 

18 

94 

862 

3,256 

659 

2,996 

8. — Teachers*  Salaries. 


Number 

Year. 

Highest 
Salary 
Paid. 

Average 
Salaiy  tor 

the 
Province. 

Average 
Salary 

in  Cities 

and 
Towns. 

Hii^hest 
Salary 

in 
Uural. 
Sch(»o1s. 

Average 
Salary 

in 
Rural 

Schools. 

of 
Teachers 

Attending 
Nonnal 

Five 
Months 
or  more. 

Number 

Attending 

less  than 

Five 

Months. 

Un- 
trained 
Teach- 
ers. 

$ 

$  e. 

$  r. 

$ 

$  c. 

1883 

522  00 

670  00 

456  50 

— 

— 

— 

1884 

— 

— 

699  00 

— 

433  50 

— 

— 

— 

1886 

— 

— 

554  00 

-- 

425  10 

— 

— 



1886 

1,600 

459  00 







— 



1887 

1,600 

— 

-- 

800 

— 

143 

210 

288 

1888 

1,500 



-- 

850 

_- 

194 

258 

223 

1889 

1,500 

483  20 

602  16 

900 

463  70 

185 

302 

178 

1890 

1,500 

488  13 

741  30 

800 

453  46 

189 

289 

18J 

1891 

1,600 

474  05 

661  23 

900 

426  60 

2o9 

431 

166 

1892 

1,600 

491)  15 

700  52 

900 

461  00 

343 

306 

192 

1893 

1,800 

479  36 

642  68 

800 

456  24 

419 

350 

222 

1894 

1,800 

480  00 

631  90 

720 

410  00 

452 

290 

147 

1893 

1,800 

427  89 

635  35 

720 

368  67 

487 

390 

216 

1896 

1,800 

434  73 

604  94 

7/>0 

411  85 

654 

341 

148 

1897 

1,800 

49.1  21 

533  56 

750 

484  48 

709 

352 

136 

1898 

1,800 

433  80 

562  96 

700 

397  21 

795 

409 

97 
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9.— Assets  and  Liabilities. 


Asfteta* 

LiabilitieH, 

Year. 

Taxe»  due 

from 
Municipal 
Conncila. 

Value  of 

Sckool 

Amount 

Debenture 

HoQses. 

Total 

due 

Indebted- 

TotaL 

Sites  and 
Furniture* 

Teachers- 

neaa      . 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

lgB3 

411,596 

2&5J85 

1884 

_ 

534,834 

— 

— 

372,980 

— 

1885 

— 

■- 

— 

-- 

448,426 

^ 

ISBO 

— 

581,442 

— 

459.791 

— 

1887 



434,(»72 

1 

-^ 

420,055 

^^ 

1888 

— 

__ 

^^ 

— 

— . 

1^89 

__ 

615,319 

^_ 

__ 

413,478 

— 

1890 

253,847 

647»355 

904,682 

91,319 

4.54,546 

551, SOS 

]B@l 

^9.561 

068,272 

928.442 

84,201 

449,489 

679,449 

1892 

2:;2,o2« 

790,413 

l,232,«75 

70.921 

637,676 

074,687 

1893 

401,202 

a52,335 

1,263,447 

'Jl,77a 

555.856 

761,577 

]89i 

312,665 

975,  U  2 

1,468,282 

96,070 

1    6iVi,723 

939,881 

1395 

289,687 

1,128,518 

1,560, 70(» 

100,226 

741,134 

972,912 

1306 

407,976 

1,164,569 

1,677,037 

92,085 

750,351 

1,015,546 

1897 

350,3^44 

1,226,423 

1,754,875 

83,228 

740,444 

1,018,568 

1898 

418,598 

1,394,906 

2,057,453 

K4,S92 

84L103 

1,309,876 

10.— Expenditure  of  Legislative  Grant. 


Payment 

In(4iiection 

Examina- 

Normal 
Scliool. 

Year. 

to 

of 

tion  of 

Office. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

$     c. 

$     c. 

$        c. 

$    c. 

$      r. 

$       c. 

1883 

20,596  81 

1,361  00 

1,059  71 

1,090  00 

5,183  18 

29,242  70 

1884 

37,301  50 

3,609  50 

732  44 

3,100  65 

6,683  32 

51,500  30 

1885 

40,916  01 

3,914  40 

1,174  85 

3,145  71 

6,463  86 

55,794  85 

1886 

47,277  01 

4,360  30 

1,377  22 

3,417  48 

6,599  23 

62,980  94 

1887 

54,478  75 

5,442  04 

1,676  12 

4,910  35 

8,160  92 

74,668  18 

1888 

76,336  36 

7,092  35 

1,587  68 

5,263  94 

8,010  43 

97,051  96 

1889 

96,111  38 

7,439  40 

1,583  13 

6,595  52 

8,279  92 

118,809  05 

1890 

99,257  62 

7,715  65 

1,762  46 

5,542  86 

3,833  43 

118,292  97 

1891 

95,306  71 

7,838  78 

1,814  74 

5,184  30 

3,692  53 

113,837  16 

18Q2 

105,575  33 

8,351  64 

2,081  43 

5,913  30 

4,020  70 

127,036  93 

1893 

108,071  55 

8,626  80 

2,803  46 

8,802  9tJ 

3,706  22 

136,968  49 

1894 

117,347  67 

9,531  85 

3,815  07 

5,369  98 

4,040  58 

140,562  68 

1895 

129,099  13 

9,878  67 

2,993  03 

5,440  10 

4,003  41 

152,386  54 

1896 

136,582  03 

9,806  75 

1,707  12 

5,628  09 

3,989  78 

171,546  81 

1897 

143,561  41 

10,496  85 

2,138  02 

5,988  92 

3,955  53 

166,903  48 

1898 

175,874  23 

10,966  50 

2,255  90 

8,202  46 

3,926  42 

201,557  81 

Note — In  the  above  table  the  payments  to  schools  and  the  total  amount  of 
expenditure  are  incomplete  for  the  year  1898,  as  some  of  the  grants  to  schoob 
have  not  yet  been  paid. 
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11. — Legislative  Grant  for  1898. 

EXPENDITUKE. 
Payments  for  Office  : 

'^         C.  ^        r. 

Salaries 3,071  00 

Printing  and  Stationery 445  54 

Postage  and  Telegraph 812  73 

Incidentals    ....  ...  12  16 

Typewriter 90  00 

3,026  42 

l*AYMENTS  Foil  INSPECTION   OF  SCHOOLS  : 

Salaries 10,925  00 

Printing  and  Stationery 1160 

IncidentalH 29  90 

10,966  50 

Paybients  fok  Normal  School: 

Salaries 4,860  88 

Printing  and  Stationery 148  83 

Travelling  Expenses 85  00 

Library 174  20 

FuiTiitnre  and  Repairs 174  30 

Incidentals,  Kent  of  Piano,  (Jaretaking,  Light,  etv.  141  75 

Examinations 473  70 

Itent 2,143  80 

8,202  46 

Payments  for  Exa.mination  ok  Teachers  : 

Examiners'  Fees 1,798  50 

Printing  and  Stationery 457  40 

-         2,255  90 

Payments  fok  Advisokv  r>n.\iM»: 

Members'  Travelling  Expenses  282  80 

Payments  for  Teachers'  Institutes  : 

Travelling  Expenses 49  50 

Payments  to  Collegiate  Institutes: 

Grants 7,794  51 

Expenses  of  Insi)ection  227  25 

8.021  76 

Grants  to  Intermediate  Schools    -        -        -        .  9,100  00 

Ordinary  Grants  to  Schools  -  158,752  47 

201,657  81 
Grant  to  Manitoba  University      -  3,500  00 

Grant  to  Manitoba  University  (Special)  750  00 

Grant  to  Manitoba  University  ( Building  Fund  revote)  60  00 

$205,867  81 
4226.  %  Y 
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12. — Schools. 


Soliool  l>btdf3ts. 

Expenditure  to  Sc1it>ob, 

Y^ar, 

lit 
Uplift- 

tion. 

Nt>.  of 
Depart- 

Maxiuitiui 
Gmnt  to 

each  Behool 
l>er  Year. 

Total  Grant 

ti^ 

Scbool». 

Total 
Expenditure. 

$     r. 

$      c 

$       c. 

ISSo 

468 

St3 

£ilKI 

100  04} 

40,016  01 

55,794  85 

isae- 

54» 

4^ 

4d5 

100  00 

47.227  01 

02,080  U 

1S87- 

375 

464 

500 

100  Wl 

r>4,478  75 

74,068  18 

inm '     ' 

6S0 

4115 

547 

1.50  m 

30,641  00 

93,540  00 

,^MflW  " 

^ 

574 

mi 

130  00 

[^.111  :i8 

118,809  m 

m 

lYl 

150  m 

«m/2rj7  02 

\\%W2  97 

^iliT- 

774 

012 

740 

150  I.W» 

U5.306  71 

iL\837  10 

'-  lasi^- 

^^I\ 

m\y 

THll 

150  0(» 

lur^riTo  aa 

i27,o;i6  m 

im^^ 

mi 

713 

SOU 

\m  m 

105,071  Tio 

imiftas  49 

I6W-       * 

910 

7fil 

8i4 

130  00 

117,347  07 

1  Hi..Xi2  OS 

1895- 

El§0 

786 

9^ 

130  00 

129,iXm  \\\ 
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APPENDIX  B, 


PROGRAMME    OF    STUDIES    FOR    THE    PUBLIC 
SCHOOLa 

The  work  to  be  done  m  the  rublie  Schools  b  divided  into  nine  Grades, 
an  follows :  — 

Qkaue   1. 

Htadinih—fml  Hmder,  Part  I. 

V(jmiHmiimi.—  )^^^^y  and  t^j? rect  iiati  of  Siiuplc  Sentences*  in  familiar 
c«mverHatioii  gixiwing  out  «>f  riding  and  observation  lessons. 

Writlfiff.—ln  exercise  l^Riki*  with  leatl  pencil. 

Aritknietir.~-'^i\m\m%  1  tj*  20,  tUtijr  totiibiriatious and  separations. 

\Jm  and  liitsaiiiiig  of  utielialf,  one-tliird,  unc-fourth,  &c.,  to  one- 
twentieth  (no  tig  ares). 

Relati^^n  of  ualves,  fourths,  eighths  ;  thirds  sixths,  twelfths ;  thirds, 
nintU.s  (no  figure^*) 

Sinipk  problems  and  i>ractical  tnea^urements  introducing  gallons  in 
|iei;kj  ]H3L'ks  ill  Ijushel,  inonthr*  in  ymx\  incUds  in  foot,  pound,  '.current 
ioinn  up  t*i  2U. 

Addition  in  eolmiins,  no  total  to  exceed  20.  v 

Observation  Lessons  : — 

1.  Plant  Life.— Study  of  the  plant  its  a  whole.  Name  of  parts— root, 
stem,  leaf.  Experiment  to  determine  the  use  of  each  part  to  the  plant. 
Observation  of  the  uses  that  animals  and  insects  make  of  the  plant. 

Leaves. — (a.)  Recognizing  and  naming  a  few  common  leaves. 

(/>.)  Drawing  and  describing  each  leaf  'ah  studied.     Noting 

size,  shape,  colour,  margin,  veining.     Colouring  of  some 

drawings, 
(f.)  Memorizing  ajipropriate  poems  and  reproducing  stories 

told. 
Flowers. -(a),  (A),  (c.)  Same  iis  under  leaves.     Observing  the  iwrts  in 

eiich  and  distinguishing  between  theiu. 
Seeds.  -((/),(/>),  (c.)  Same  as  under  leaves.     Planting  iDany  seeds  '>f 

some  one  khid,  a  few  of  several  kinds  ;    some  in  the 

light,  some   in   the  dark,  some   in  dry  earth,  some  in 

moist  earth,  some  in  cotton.     Observing  results. 

'2.  Animal  Life. — Insects — grasshopper,  buttertly  and  allied  insects. 
Birds— Habits  of  the  more  familiar  birds. 

Note. — A  calendar  may  be  made  to  show  changes  |in  climate  ;  the 
migration  of  birds  ;  appearance  of  flowers  ;  ripening  of  seeds,  etc. 

>Spellif>i/.  -Copying  wonls. 

vl/?<5/c.— Singing  of  rote-songs.  Drill  on  the  scale  and  intervals  as  found 
in  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  4  ou  second  page,  first  series  of  Charts,  Normal  Music 
C«»ur8e.  (These  four  exercises  are  also  juinted  on  four  <'irds,  one  on  each 
canl.) 

Draivim/. — Study  of  first  year  models  as  outlined  in  Primar}'  Manual, 
Part  I.  (sphere,  cute,  cylinder  right-angled  triangular  prism,  square  prism 
and  liemisphere) 
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Gkadk   II. 

Beading. — First  Reader,  Part  II. 

Phonic  Analysis. 

Exercises  in  Articulation  and  Pronunciation. 

Reading  at  sight  from  books  used  in  Grade  I. 

Reading  stories  and  poetical  selections  from  blackboard. 

Appropriate  selections  of  poetry  memorized  and  recited. 

Composition.— The  substance  of  the  reading  lesson,  and  of  short  stories 
told  or  read  to  pupils,  to  be  reproduced  by  them  orally. 

Oral  expression  in  complete  sentences  of  simple  thoughts  suggested  )»y 
reading,  ol^ervation  lessons  and  ]icrsonal  experionee. 

ir//r///f/.— Copy  Book  No.  1,  with  leiid  pencil. 

Arit/imetic — Numbers  1  to  20.  their  combinations  and  separations. 

l^se  and  meanin^^  of  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  etc.,  to  one- 
twentieth  (no  figures). 

Relation  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths  ;  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths  ;  thirds, 
ninths  (no  figures). 

Simple  problems  and  practical  measurements  introducing  gallons  in 
peck,  pecks  in  bushel,  months  in  year,  inches  in  foot,  pound,  current 
coins  up  to  20,  etc. 

Addition  in  columns,  no  total  to  exceed  20. 

Obse>nfaiio)i  Lensona. — Simple  study  of  familiar  plants  and  animals,  as  in 
Grade  I. 

Spellitig. — From  Readers  only— such  words  from  each  lesson  as  pupils 
can  learn  while  ma.stering  the  reading  matter. 

Music. — Singing  of  rote-songs.  Review.  Drill  in  Interval.  Easy 
exercises  from  the  Chart  in  each  of  the  nine  keys. 

Drawimj. —^i\\({y  of  second  year  models  as  outlined  in  Primary  Manual, 
Part  II.  (ovoid  ellipsoid,  cone,  pyramid,  equilateral,  triangular  i)rism  and 
vase  form). 


Grade  III. 

Beoflinr/.— Second  Reader. 

Phonic  Analysis. 

Exercises  in  Articulation  and  Pronunciation. 

Appropriate  selections  of  poetry  memorized  and  recited. 

Com]x>sifum.— Brief  oral  ex|^>ression  in  conii>lete  sentences  of  thoughts 
suggested  by  pictures,  observation  lessons,  etc. 

Narrative  of  occurrences  within  pupil's  experience. 

Written  exercises  on  the  foregomg  after  oral  work  has  been  carefully 
done.  ^  .  ... 

Oral  and  wn-itten  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  the  reading  lesson. 

I rn'an^.— Copy-books  2  and  3.  - 

Carefuf  attention  to  penmanshii)  in  all  written  exercises. 

Arithmetic- 'Smxiheni  I  to  100. 

Their  combinations  and  .separations  (oral  and  written). 

Use  and  meaning  of  one  twenty-fii-st,  one  twenty-second,  etc.,  to  one  one- 
hundredth  (no  figures).  . 

Addition,  Subtraction,  Division  and  Partition  of  tractions  dealt  with  in 
Grade  II. 

Roman  Numerals,  I  to  C.  ■     u        u 

Simple  problems,  introducing  seconds  in  minute^  minutes  m  hour,  hours 
n  day  ;  pounds  in  bushel ;  ^eets  ir  '    '  *  "uires  m  ream,  <kc. 
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Ob$^m*witmn  Lemon  X  :— 

h    Plant  Lift\— Contiriunlidn  of  the  wurk  of  Grades  I  and  IL 

Study  of  growth,  cirL^vilation  of  sap,  kc. 

Root.^,— Fibrous  and  tte^iliy  ;  eomiMring,  descnbing,  naming. 

Sterna, — Erect,  eliinbin^,  running  ;  manner  of  growth. 

Lea\'e8.— Parts,  com|jamonrt. 

Flo  wera,-- Parte,  armngement, 

Fridt— Flef^hy  and  dry  ;  coiupariHons, 

II    Animai  Life.— Insects— Anta,  Bqv^. 

Birdii— Continuation  of  work  of  Grades  I  and  II* 

Spell  hui, — Ftom  Header. 

Words  to  be  arranged  as  far  as  fio!Hi.siljk  in  groiiris  according  to  similarity 
in  form  and  wund. 
Dictation, 
Careful  attention  to  j^peiling  of  all  words  med  in  written  exercises. 

i/it^R'.  Conipletioii  of  work  fnnnd  in  the  Hist  series  of  charts  and 
kinging'  of  e*isy  exerciw?^  in  iill  kp>'??  fixun  Part  L,  First  Header,  Normal 
.\fiii*ic  Conme. 

Dmmmf^—VranfiH  Drawini;  IWik  No.  I.,  as  outlined  in  Teachers 
xManual  Pfirt  1.,  alsrj  l»lnnk  hook  for  application  of  the  work  done  in 
TSook  T. 

6'rfA'/>'^V'^*'/*^l^t.^vesloiiment  tii  J^i^lJ^^a|>hiral  ntilions  by  reference  to 
geogTaphirai  featurcs  of  neighbourhof>a* 

Elementary  lesson?^  on  direction,  di^tancej  extent. 


Grade  IV. 

Becidiiig.— Third  Reader. 

Continuation  of  exercises  of  previous  Grades. 

Exercises  to  secure  projection  of  tone  and  distinct  articulation. 

Memorizing  of  Poetical  Selections. 

Ccmiposition.  —  Exercises  based  on  Observation  Lessons,  Heading 
Lessons,  Historical  Tales,  Geography,  j-^ersonal  experience.  Special 
attention  to  : 

(1)  Language  as  an  expression  of  thought. 

(2)  Order  of  thought. 

(3)  Correction  of  common  errors  in  speech. 
Letter  writing. 

11  V/Viwf/.—  Copy-books  4  and  5. 

Careful  attention  to  penmanshi])  in  all  written  oxercises. 

iir/Y/twie/?'c.— ^Numeration  and  Notation. 
Simple  Rules. 

Addition,  Subtraction,  Division  and    Partition    (»!'    Fractions    already 
known  (figures). 
Introduction  of  tenns  Numerator,  Denominator,  <fec. 
Roman  Notation. 

Graded  Problems,  introducing  remaining  Reduction  Tables. 
Simple  Problems,  introducing  the  use  of  doUai-s  and  cents. 
Daily  practice  in  Simple  Rules  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Observatimi  Lessons, — Grade  TIL  continued. 

Spelling.— From  Reader. 
Exercises  as  in  Grade  III. 

i/i/«/e.— Completion  of  the  work  found  in  part  I.,  First  Reader,  and 
reading  all  Mubic  in  parts  II,  and  III.  (First  Reader.) 
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D)uioimj,—VT2A\g'ih  Drawing  Book  No.  II.,  as  outlintHl  in  Teacher's 
Manual,  Part  I.,  also  blank  Ixwk  for  application  of  work  done  in  Book  II. 

Geography : — 

(a)  Review  of  work  of  Grade  III. 

Lessons  to  lead  to  simple  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  great  ball,  with 
surface  of  land  and  water,  surrounded  by  the  air,  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
having  two  motions. 

(A)  Lessons  on  Natural  Features,  first  from  observation,  afterwards 
by  means  of  moulding  board,  pictures  and  blackboard  illustrations. 

(c)  Pi-ei)aration  for  and  introduction  of  maps.  (Review  of  lessons 
in  pasition,  distance,  direction  with  representations  drawn  to 
scale.)  Study  of  map  of  vicinity  drawn  on  blackboard.  Maps 
of  natural  fpature.s  drawn  from  moulded  fonns.  Practice  in  read- 
ing conventional  map  svmbols  on  outline  map.-i. 

(tO  Gonoral  study  from  globe  and  mai^a.  Tho  homisphoro,  continf^ntr;, 
oooans  jinrl  lar^e  islands,  thoir  relativo  po-sitiour^  and  size.  Th** 
continents,  their  position,  climate,  form,  outline,  surroundings, 
principal  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  the  most  important  countries, 
productions,  people,  interesting  facts  and  associations. 


Grade  V. 

7?«i<ftni7. —Fourth  Reader. 

Continuation  of  exercises  of  previous  Grades  in  pronunciation,  &c. 

Memorizing  of  Poetical  Selections. 

Comjx)sttion.— The  work  of  Grade  IV.  continued,  with  exercises  based  on 
the  History  of  this  Grade. 

irrfY^ij/.— Copy  Books  6  and  7.  Careful  attention  to  iKjnmanship  in  all 
writt<}n  exercises. 

AHthmetic, — Notation  and  Numeration. 

Formal  Re<luction. 

Easy  Vulgar  Fractions. 

Denominate  Fractions. 

Daily  practice  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  simple  rules. 

Oradod  Problems. 

Reading  and  writing  Decimals. 

Bletneiitnry  Science. — 

1.  Plant  Life— Relation  of  plant  to  soil,  light,  heat  and  moisture. 
C'Omparisons.    Continued  study  of  gi'owth. 

Trace  the  changes  in  vegetables  and  selected  trees,  keeping  a  record  of 
such  changes. 

Roots—Primary  and  secondary  ;  annuals,  biennials  and  i^erennials. 

Stems— Compare  underground  stems  and  stems  alK)vc  ground  ;  comixire 
endogens  and  exogens. 

Buds— Situation  and  kinds ;  an-angement. 

Leaves — Peculiar  forms  ;  arrangement. 

Flowers— Position  and  an-angement ;  analysis  and  description  of  common 
flowers  ;  this  should  lead  up  to  that  orderly  description  which  is  necessary 
in  clarification. 

Fruit— Kinds ;  how  formed  ;  how  distributed,  ttc. 

2.  Animal  Life— Continuation  of  work  of  previous  Grades. 

Spelling.— From  Reader.    Exercises  as  in  Grades  III.  and  IV. 

iftiwc.— Review  of  the  most  diflScult  songs  and  exercises  in  Part  II., 
First  Reader,  giving  special  attention  to  two-part  songa  arid  ex«^^aR»^^^ 
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that  each  pupil  may  be  able  to  sin^  either  a  soprano  or  an  alto  part 
Commencement  of  work  laid  down  m  the  secona  series  of  charts,  and 
Second  Header,  Part  II. 

i>mMf//if/.— Pmiig3  Drawing  Books  Xo3,  III,  and  IV.  as  outlined  in 

Teachers'  Nfanual,  Part  II, 

Geographtf  — Simple  study  of  the  important  countriei^  in  each  continent. 

The  i>mition  of  the  country  in  the  continent  :  its  natural  features, 
climate,  productions  ;  it>  jiC'^pl^S  tlieir  rxTUimtions,  manners,  customs ; 
nofc^  localities,  cities,  ttc.     ifanitoha  and  Canada-  to  i»e  studied  first. 

Moulding  hoards  and  mapnlniwiug  to  be  aids  in  th<^  study. 


Leonidas  and  Ancient  Greece. 

Hannibal  and  the  two  great  natioiis  of  his  time. 

Alfi'ed  the  Hreat— or  Early  England 

Charlemniine  or  llediDval  Eur*:ii*r. 

Peter  the  lie  mi  it  and  the  Cniftade?:, 

Joan  of  Arc  or  the  Englisli  in  Franise. 

Wokey  -luH  great  arahitiou. 

The  Annuda,  or  Kngland  on  tlie  8eas, 

John  Eliot  and  the  ri^ht^  of  the  j^ieople. 

WnL  Pitt-  England's  Coloniei?* 

Wjllxtrfi>ree-The  Slave  Trade. 

Stephenson— The  Btory  of  iuventinn, 

Haveloi'k—The  Indian  Emiiire. 

B. 

( -olumbus-Discovery  of  America. 

^tagellan— Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe 

Cartier— Early  Canadian  Discovery. 

Champlain— and  early  settlement. 

Cortez — The  story  of  Mexico. 

De  Soto  and  the  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  and  Western  Exploration. 

Madeleine  de  Vercheres  and  Daulac,  or  Indian  Warfare. 

D'Iberville  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

Wolfe  and  ^fontcalm— The  great  struggle. 

Captain  Cook  and  Vancouver— Our  Pacific  C>oast. 

Lord  Selkirk  and  the  Red  River  Settlement. 

Laura  Secord  and  Canadian  Loyalty. 

Physiolo(fy.-~C\\M^  TTealth  Primer  (Pathfinder  No.  1). 


Grade  VI. 

/?er/r//w(/.— Evangeline.    Riverside  Lit.,  Series  No.  1  (Houghton.  Mittiin 
k  Co.). 

Biographical    Stories,     Hawthorne,     Riverside     Lit,    Series     Xo.     lo 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.). 

Sharp  Eyes  and  other  paper>j     Ri\'erside  Lit.,  Series  No.  36  (Houghton 
Mifflin  k  Co.). 

6V7/i/>o5ifi'o7«.— Same  as  Grade  V.,  with  exercises  based  on  the  History  of 
this  Grade. 

Writing.— i^oyy  Book  No.  8.    Careful  attention  to  penmanship  in  all 
tten  exercises. 
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Arithtnetic. — Factors,  Measures  and  Multiples. 

Vulgar  Fractions. 

Easy  application  of  Decimals. 

Easy  application  of  Square  and  Cubic  Measures. 

Daily  practice  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  simple  rules. 

Easy  application  of  Percentage. 

Graded  Problems. 

Elementary  Science.— As  outlined  in  Couree  of  Agriculture  Series  1. 

Spelliiu/.— From  Reading  matter.    Careful  attention  to  h| Killing  of  all 
wonis  used  in  \^Titten  exercises. 

-l/iMtc.—Completion  of  work  found  in  Second  Series  of  Charts,  and 
Part  II.  of  Second  Reader. 

Drawing. — Prang's  Drawing  Books   Nos.   V.   and   VF.  as  outlined   in 
Teachers'  Manual,  Part  HI, 

Geo(jraphy : — 

(a)  The  earth  as  a  globe.  Simple  illustrations  and  statements  with 
i-eference  to  form,  size,  meridians,  parallels,  with  their  use ; 
motions  and  their  effects,  as  day  and  night,  seasons ;  zones  with 
their  characteristics,  as  winds  and  ocean  currents ;  climate  as 
afifecting  the  life  of  man. 

(b)  Physical  features  and  conditions  of  North  America,  South  America 

and  Europe  studied  and  compared — [Kwition  on  the  globe,  poflition 
relative  to  other  grand  divisions,  size,  form,  surface,  drainage, 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  resources,  causes  determining  growth  of 
cities ;  inhabitants,  their  occujMitions  and  social  condition ; 
important  localities,  cities  and  towns. 

(c)  Observation  to  accompany  the   study   of    Geography— apparent 

movements  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  varying  time  of  their 
rising  and  setting ;  difference  in  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  at  different 
hours  of  the  day  ;  change  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays  criming 
through  a  school  room  window  at  the  same  hour  during  the  year  ; 
varying  length  of  noon^day  shadows :  clianges  of  the  weather, 
wind  and  seasons. 

History.— English  History,  Creighton,  Chap.  1  to  9. 
Canadian  History,  to  taking  of  QucIkjc. 

Physioloffi/.—FhyAxology  for   Young    People  (New    Pathfinder    No.  2, 
Chap.  1  to  9). 


GRAIiR    VII. 

Beadin/^.—^U}r\  of  liia/i.  -  Church.     KngliAh  Cla-t^ic  Serir??*  N'o.  :/j. 
Story  of  Arlneid,   -Church.    £ngi»h  Classic  Seric-j>  Xo.  .V). 
Birds  and  Beea.-   Riverside  Literature  8eri^«  X«^.  2fi, 
Christmas  Carol  (^crnid^rnsed).— -English  ClaiMic  Serien  No.  32. 
The  Children'*  Treaiiur>'  of  Englinfi  Sr^njr,  Vart  1.,  Paljfraie.    (\UM\\Uu 
&Co.> 

Compogitioa.-AjnA  and  written  cxerciv;**  a-*  in  pf<;vioiM  iU.nUs^^ 
flaking  of  af^trsK^ ;  (rxpaa-d/^n  fA  riarrativc-  ^Tit^w;'?^  into  f<ar;ii(/*ph< , 
topical  analy?d^  ;  propr/rtir/n  in  thr;  pjtrajrrapb, 

FTn/i'it^.-  Careful  attention  Vt  \it',uut:AuAn\i  in  *II  wriiUiU  HX*;t'ii*^ 

Arithmetur,  -I>wriiwal*. 

Pmenta^e  witboat  Ustt*:, 

Easy  pr^JF»kmi  in  ItxUirt^, 

ArolMatirjh  of  .So/^r^  awi  CnlfV.  >l^4rir^< 
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Elementary  Science, — As  outlined  in  (Jourse  of  Agriculture  Series  II., 
pages  1-124. 

SpeUing.—As  in  Grade  VI. 

.1/imV.— ThiTcl  Reader,  Normal  Mitdc  Course. 

i>mE«^ittfjr»— Pmug'fi  Dm  wing  Boobi  Nos.  VIL  and  VIII.  m  outlined  m 
^fanual* 

Geogmpkif.—Fh^ic^l  and  Politienl  GeogrtipJiy  of  tlje  cfjuntiies*  in 
Europe  and  Nortli  Ameri<2a. 

General  feview  of  the  pbyaioal  f«5aturert  of  the  gi-aiid  division  ;  |jat*itif»n 
of  the  countrieii  in  the  gmiul  division** ;  sujTuuridiii^^,  surfaci%  climate; 
auiinal  and  vegetable  life ;  rewjiiro^ ;  inhabitantij,  tbeu"  occuijationii  and 
social  condition  ;  imiK^rtant  localities,  cities  and  towns. 

ni^tori/,  —  Enkdhh  ITisstoiy.    Crcij^Utrm,  OIkhi.  10  to  la 
Canadian,    From  takintf  of  QucJ»ec  to  C-rtnfedymlioii^ 

P/N/^iVj/of/r/.  -Pliy?*iology  for  Young  People  (New  Pathfinder  No,  2, 
Chaji"  lOtoY?). 

^fVEwni^r,— Inductive  study  of  the  j^ntence,  with  i*esults  put  in  clear 
and  concise  langimge. 

1.— Examination  and  comparison  of  easy  sentences  leading  to 
classification  into  Declamtive,  Interrogative,  iSrc. 

i.— Division  of  compound  aentencea  into  indeiieadent  propositions, 

3»^Divif?ion  of  ea^^y  sentences  into  subject  and  predicate. 

4— Divi^sion  uf  :  (a)  Complete  Bubiect  into  1  fare  JHubject  and  mtxlifiei>4 : 
(6)  Complete  predicate  into  oare  predicate  and  mcKlitieiv*. 

5. — Comparison  of  word  groups  leading  to  the  distinction  l>etween : 

(a)  Phi*ases  and  clauses. 

(b)  Princiiml  clauses  and  subordinate  clauses. 

6. — Examination  and  comparison  of  words,  phrasas  and  dependent 
clauses  with  regard  to  their  use  in  the  sentence. 

7.— Analysis  of  comiwund  sentences ;  easy  complex  sentences  and 
continuous  prose. 


Grade  VIII. 


7?faf//wf/.— Cricket  on  the  Hearth.    English  Classic  Series,  No.  8fi. 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    English  Classic  Series,  Nos.  TO,  77. 
Irving's  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  English  Classic  Series,  No.  U. 
The  Children's  Treasury  of  English  Song,  Pail  IT.,  Palgrave.    (^Ic^Iillan 
iV  Co.) 

Comjxjsitian. — Continuation  of  exercises  of  previous  Grades. 
Direct  instructirm  in  choice  of  words,  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences, 
structure  of  paragi-aiihs,  narration,  description,  common  figin*es  of  speech. 

]Vrilhnj.--i  -areful  attention  to  penmanshiji  in  all  written  exercises. 

Arithmetic, — Percentage,  Insurance,  Commission  and  Brokerage,  Profit 
and  Loss,  Duties,  Interest  and  Discount,  Measurement  of  smfaces  of 
Rectangular  solids  and  of  Cylinders,  Square  Root  with  easy  applications. 

Elementary  Science.— As  outlined  in  Prairie  Agriculture  Series  II, 

Spelling,^A&  in  Grade  VII. 

i/tmc—Third  Reader. 
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Z>m iw>i{7.— Prang's  Drawing  Books  Nos.   TX.  and   X.,  a.s  outlined  in 
Manual. 

Geo^raphi/.—Fhy^icsA  Geography. 

General  review  of  the  continents  ^vith    si)ecial   reference    to    British 
possessions. 
Topics  as  in  Grade  VII. 

i7«Vory.— English  History.    Creighton  reviewed. 
Canadian.    From  Confederation  to  present  time. 

^/^e6m,— Simple  rules  ;  simple  equations  ;  problems  ;  ea.sy  exercises  in 
factoring. 

Geometry, — Euclid,  Book  I.,  Propositions  I.-XXVI. 

Grammar. — Exercises  similar  to  those  in  Grade  VII.,  but  on  more 
difficult  sentences,  and  on  continuous  prose. 

1. — Clasification  of  words    into  parts  of  si^ech,   following  the  order 
suggostod  by  the  work  of  Grade  VH. 

2.— Distinguishing  between 
(a)  The  different  naming  words. 
(6)  The  different  modifying  words, 
(r)  The  different  connecting  words. 

3. — Parts  of  speech  accurately  defined. 

4. — Inflection. 

6. — Analysis  and  parsing. 


Grade  IX.  (Optional). 


In  cities  and  towns  Boards  of  »School  Trustees  may  cstiiblish  a  new 
Grade,  to  be  known  as  Grade  IX. 

The  pro^mme  of  studies  for  this  Grade  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Advisory  Board. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


REGULATIONS  REGARDING  RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

REGULATIONS 

AD VI WHY   nOAHD 

RELTGI0U8   EXERCISES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Adopitd  May  mu  l^&o, 

Tlie  Rjeliidous  Exerciser  in  t\xii  Public  Srlifinls  shall  lie  :  — 

{a)  The  Hea*liiig»  without  note  nr  ctnmiit'ivtH,  of  tlit*  follow iui^'  ,Helection?i 

imm  the  authoriseil  En^U«h  VersioD  of  tht?  Bible  or  Ihe  Douay  Version  «>f 

the  Bible. 
(6)  Tlie  uae  of  th^s  fol lowing  forma  of  prayer. 

SU£IPTUIl£  READINGS. 
Taut  I,  -Historical. 

L  The  Creation Gen.  i,    1-19 

2.  The  Creation— cnntmued.., ,.,.„.... ..,. Gen.  i,  20-31 

3.  The  Full  of  Mail „„... Gen.  iii, 

4  Tli&  Deluge* » ...- Gen.  viii,    1-22 

5.  The  Covemiit  with  Ni>ah Gen.  ix,    1-17 

B.  Thf  Trial -«f  Abmlunn Gen.  xxii,     1-18 

7.  Isaac  Blesses  Jacob  Gen  xxvii,    1-29 

8.  Esau's  Blessing  Gen.  xxvii,  30-iri 

9.  Jacob's  Vision Gen.  xx viii,  10-22 

10.  Jacob's  lleturn  to  Bethel Gen.  xxxv,  1-15 

11.  Joseph  and  his  brethren  Gen.  xxxvii,  1-22 

12.  Joseph  Sold  into  Egypt    Gen.  xxxvii,  23-36 

13.  Pharaoh's  Dreams Gen.  xli,  1-24 

14.  Joseph's  Interpretations  Gen.  xli,  25-43 

15.  Jacob's  Sons' Visit (^en.  xlii,  1-20 

1 6.  Jacob's  Sons'  Return  from  Egypt» (ien.  xlii,  '2\-'^H 

17.  The  Second  Visit  to  Egypt (4en.  xliii,  1-14 

18.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren Gen.  xliii,  15-34 

19.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren— continued Gen.  xliv,  1-13 

20.  Joseph  and  hLs  Brethren— continued ( len.  xli v,  1 4-34 

21.  Josenh  Discovers  himself  to  his  Brethren Gen.  xlv, 

22.  Jacob  and  his  Household  go  into  Egy]>t  (Jen.  xlvi,  1-6,  28-34 

23.  Jacob's  Interview  with  Pharaoh Gen.  xlvii,  1-12 

24.  Death  of  Jacob  Gen.  xlviii,  1-21 

25.  Burial  of  Jacob  Gen.  I,  1-2G 

26.  Closes  at  the  Burning  Bush Exod.  iii,  1  -20 

27.  Grievous  Oppression  of  the  Hebrews Exod.  v, 

28.  The  Passover...^ Exod.  xii,  1-20 

29.  The  Israelites  Escape  Through  the  Red  Sea    Exod.  xiv,  10-31 

30.  The  Song  of  Deliverance Exod.  xv,  1-22 

31.  Giving  of  Manna    Exod.  xvi,  2  35 

32.  The  Water  from  the  Rock Ivvod.  x vii, 

33.  The  Ten  Commandments Exod.  xx,  1   17 

34.  The  Covenant  with  Isi-ael    Exod.  xxi v, 

35.  The  Tabernacle  Exod.  xl,  17  3i; 

36.  Siiies  sent  into  Canaan N^um.  xiii,  17  33 

37.  Tne  People  Rebel  at  the  Report  of  the  Spies Xmn.  xiv,  i  3n 

'■'he  Song  of  Moses Deut.  xxxii,  1   11 
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39.  The  Death  of  Moses Deut.  xxxiv, 

40.  Joshua  Succeeds  Moses...— Josh,  i,     1-17 

4K  The  Covenant  with  Joshua Josh,  xxiv,    1-28 

42.  The  Call  of  Samuel I  Saml.  iii, 

43.  The  Israelites  Desire  a  King   I  Saml.  viii,     1-20 

44.  Samuel  Anoints  Saul    I  Saml.  ix,  21-27,  xi,     1-11 

46.  Samuel  Anoints  David I  SamL  xvi, 

46.  David  and  Goliath I  SamL  rvii,     1-87 

47.  David  Overcomes  Goliath   I  SamL  zvii,  28-54 

48.  Dand  and  Jonathan    I  SamL  xviii,    1-16 

49.  Da\4d  Instructed  as  to  the  Building  of  the  Temple 

I  Cliron.  xyii,    1-17 

50.  David's  Advice  to  Solomon I  Chron.  xxviii,     1-20 

51.  David's  Preparation  for  Building  the  Temple I  Chron.  xxix,     1-19 

52.  Solomon's  Wise  Choice I  Kings  iii,     1-15 

53.  Preparations  for  Building  the  Temple  I  Kings  v, 

54.  Solomon's  Prayer  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple... II  Chron.  vi,     1  21 

55.  Solomon's  Prayer — continued II  Chron.  vi,  22-42 

56.  Elijah  I  Kings  xyii, 

57.  Elijah  and  the  Prophets  of  Baal I  Kings  xviii,     1-21 

58.  Discomfiture  of  the  Prophet,**  of  Baal    I  Kings  xviii,  22-46 

59.  Elijah  in  the  Wilderness I  Kin^  xix,     1-13 

60.  Elijah  and  Elisha II  Kings  ii,     1-15 

61.  Naaman  the  Leper    II  Kings  v,     1-19 

62.  The  Fall  of  Israel II  Kings  xvii,    6-24 

63.  Public  Worship  of  G<xl  Ke.stored  II  Chron  xxix,  20-3« 

64  Deliverance  under  Hezekiah II  Bangs  xix,     1-19 

65.  Deliverance  under  Hezekiah —continued II  Kings  xix,  20-36 

66.  Rejoicing  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Restoration  of  Divine  Worship 

II  Chron.  xxx, 

67.  Jerasalem  Taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  II  Chron.  xxxvi,    5-21 

68.  The  Golden  Image Dan.  iii,     1-18 

69.  The  Fier>'  Furnace Dan.  iii,  19-30 

70.  Daniel  in  the  Lions  Den l>an.  vi, 

71.  The  Temple  Rebuilt Ezra  i,  1-6  Jk  iii, 

Part  2.— Thk  Gosi'EI^. 

1.  Christ  the  Word  John  i,     1-18 

2.  The  Birth  of  Christ  Announced Luke  ii,    «-20 

3.  The  Visit  of  the  Magi Matth.  ii,     1-12 

4.  The  Song  of  Simeon Luke  ii,  25-40 

5.  Jesas  in  the  TenH>le Luke  ii,  41-52 

6.  The  Baptism  of  JesiLs  Christ  ^latth.  iii,     1-17 

7   The  Temptation  of  Our  Lord Luke  iv,     1-15 

8.  Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist   John  i,  19-34 

9.  The  First  Disciples    John  i,  35-51 

10.  Jesus  at  Xazaretli Luke  iv,  16-32 

11.  At  CaiK:rnauni Matth.  iv,  13-25 

12.  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Matth.  v,     1-12 

13.  Sermon  un  the  Mount -continued Matth.  \,  13-20,  33-37 

14.  Sermon  on  the  Mount— continued MattL  v,  38-48 

15.  Sermon  on  the  Mount — continued Matth.  vi,     1-18 

la  Sennon  on  the  Mount— rrmtinued Matth.  vi,  19-34 

17.  Sermon  on  the  Mount     ^rmtinued Matth.  vii,     1-14 

18.  Sennon  on  the  Mount     continued Matth.  vii,  15-29 

19.  The  Miraculous  Dran;:ht  of  Fish'fs   Luke  v,     1-15 

20.  The  HealiniT  of  the  Paralvtir Luke  v,  16-26 

21.  The  Twelve  Apr^stles  Sffut  Forth  Malth.  ix,  36-38,  x,     l-ll 

22.  The  Centurion's  Servant   -Tlie  Widow's  Son Luke  vii,     1-17 

23.  The  Declaration  ConceminK  John .Matth.  xi,    2-J9 

24.  The  Feast  in  Sime^m's  Hou^e Luke  vii,  2i\  60 

25.  Privile^jes  and  Resfionsibility .Matth.  xi,  :^m  31 

26.  The  Sabbath Luk^  vi.     I   11 

27.  Parable  of  the  S^iwer    .Mark  iv,     1 -2f» 
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2*^.  Parable  of  the  Tare^,  etc Matth.  xbi,  24-36 

29.  Parable  of  the  Tares  ExplaiDed,  with  other  Parables 

Matth.  xiii,  36-52 

30.  Children  Brotifirht  to  Jesus— Conditions  of  Diacipl6ship,.,Mark  x,  i:*-30 

31.  Tribute  to  Ca*sar— The  Widows  Offtritig 

Matth.  xxii,  16-22,  Mark  xii,  41-44 

32.  Christ  Confessed ,.. .....,., »,..    Matth.  xvi,  13-28 

33.  Christ  Feeding  Five  Thousand Mark  vi,  30-41 

34-  Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea Matth,  xiv,  22-33 

35.  The  Transfigimition  ,.,- Matth.  xvii,    1-13 

36.  The  Great  Supi>er.„ Luke  xiv,    7-24 

37.  The  Loftt  Sheep  and  Lost  Piece  of  Silver    *, Luke  xv,     I-IO 

38.  The  Two  Son:* , Luke  xy,  11-32 

39.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican Luke  xviii,    9-17 

40.  Blind  Bartimeu-s-Zaccheas  the  Publican  ...Luke  xviii,  35-43,  xix,     1-10 

41.  The  Good  Samaritan.. Luke  x,  25-37 

42.  The  Good  Shepherd „ » .   .John  x,     I-IB 

43   Christ  One  with  the  Father Johnx,  22-42 

44.  Humility , , John  xiii,    1-17 

45.  The  Death  of  Lazarus  John  xi,  3(M8 

40.  The  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem 

Mark  xi,  1-11,  Matth.  xxi    9-16 

47-  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virf^in^ Matth.  xxv,     1-13 

4H.  Pambleof  the  Talents.' Matth,  xxv,  14^30 

4a  The  Judgment ,.. Matth.  xxv»  31-46 

5(1,  Christ  Ci ♦nif <  irts  the  Disciple*    * John  xiv»    1  -H 

51.  TlieHt>ly  8j>irit  Promised  John  xiv.  hV31 

52.  Christ  the  Tnie  Vine    ,. » ..John  xv,     1-17 

53.  Last  Savings  uf  Jesus  ,*,»*..,.•• Fohn  xvi,  1-15,  M-^ 

54.  Tile  Prayer  uf  Christ    .,..,,, John  xvii,    1-20 

55.  The  Box  of  Pi-eciouij  Ointment Mattk  xxvi,    1-13 

56.  The  Last  Supper Matth,  xxvi,  17-29 

57.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden— Betrayal  of  Jfium   ,,..-.  XIatth-  xxvj,  30-56 

58.  Clirist  before  Ctaiapha^s  and  Peter's  Denial Matth.  xjtvi.  57-75 

59.  Chiist  before  Pilato Matth.  xxvii,     1-25 

60.  The  Crucifixion  .,,.. Matth.  xxvii,  26-43 

61.  The  Crucifixioji— continued Luke  xxiii,  39  56 

6;;.  The  Resurrection  ,.,,.. Mark  xvi,  1-7,  John  xx,    3  18 

63.  The  Juurney  to  Enimaas ....,,.... .....Xuke  xxiv,  13-35 

GA.  Jesus  Appears  to  Hin  Diseiples— the  Doubt  of  Thomas 

John  XX,  IS)  29 

65,  JesUH  Ai>i)cars  again  to  His  Disciplea John  xxi,    1  23 

66.  The  Asccn.i.ion    ,...* Matth.  xxviii. 

Form  of  Prayer. 

Most  uierciful  God*  we  yiehl  Thee  our  humble  ami  hearty  thanks  for  Thr 
fatherly  care  and  preservatioii  of  a^  this  <luy,  and  fur  the  progress  which 
Thtiu  hast  eriiiWed  uh  to  intike  in  useful  leannng  :  we  pray  ttiec  to  iniurint 
upon  uui"  Hiiuds  whatever  i^tfod  instvuetions  we  have  received,  ami  to  bless 
them  to  the  advaneeiiieut  uf  uur  tcmiioral  and  eternal  welfare  ;  and  pardon, 
we  implore  Thee,  all  that  Thou  hast  seen  amiss  in  our  thoughts,  words,  ana 
actions.  May  Thy  good  Providence  still  guide  and  keej)  u,-*  during  the 
approaching  mterval  of  rest  and  relaxation ^  .so  that  we  may  l>e  prejiared  to 
enter  on  the  duties  of  the  morrow  with  renewed  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind  :  and  preserve  uij  we  ijeseech  Thee,  now  and  forever,  both  outwardly 
in  our  bodies^  and  inwardly  in  our  soixIj*,  for  the  sake  of  Jeans  Chnat,  Thy 
Son,  Mur  Lord.    Amen. 

Our  Father,  wht>  art  in  Heaven,  hall<»wcd  be  Thy  name.  *rh>*  kingdom 
come.  Thy  w\\]  bt*  dune  on  earth,  a^s  it  is  in  Heaven  ;  give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  ;  and  forgive  us  our  trespaeisea,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us  ;  and  load  as  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil    Amen. 

The  UnwQ  of  our  Lord  Jesii8  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
KpUowhIiiji  of  the  Holy  Oho.st,  !»e  with  us  all  evermore,     Amen, 
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APPENDIX  D. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD  AS  TO 
TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Revised-  Aiujust  old,  J 899. 


The  following  reflations  have  been  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Board  in 
regard  to  the  examination  of  teachers  and  granting  of  certificates  :- 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

1.  The  certificates  hereafter  granted  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  Province  of  Manitolm  shall  mnk  as  first, 
second,  or  third  class.  Those  of  the  first  class  shall  l>e  sub-divided  into 
grades  A  and  B  ;  those  of  the  second  and  third  classes  shall  be  each  of  one 
grade.  The  first  and  second  shall  be  valid  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board ;  the  third  class  certific^ites  shall  be  valid  for  tliree  years. 

2.  There  shall  l)e  two  parts  in  the  examination  for  punting  certificates 
— one  for  testing  the  literary  acciuirenients  of  the  candidates,  to  be  known 
as  the  non-professional  examination  ;  the  other  for  testing  their  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  to  be  known  jis  the  professional 
examination. 

NON-PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 
Third  Class. 

1.  Reading  and  Orthoepy.— OrsA  reading  with  proijer  pronunciation  and 
expression.    [Value  100  ;  minimum  reipiired  60.] 

Writing  and  Sjyelliiig. — On  all  pai)ers. 

2.  English  Gi'animar. — Etymology  and  Syntax.     Exercises. 

Text  Book. — Tweed's  Grammar  for  Common  Schools  -Lee  and  She|>{inl. 
Supplementary— West's  Grammar. 

3.  Compontion  and  Iihetoric.—¥Ami\iaLT  and  basiness  letters ;  themes 
based  upon  prescril^ed  prose  literature  ;  principles  of  rhetoric  as  outlined  in 
prescribed  text  book. 

Text  Book.— Welsh's  English  Comijosition. 

1900.  Composition  from  Models  (new  edition),  pages  1-184. 

4  Poetical  ZiV€m^wre.— Intelligent  comprehension  of  and  familiarity 
with  the  prescribed  poems  ;  memorising  the  finest  iK)rtions ;  oral  reading  of 
prescribed  i)oemp. 

1900.  The  followinpr  select  ions  from  Tennyson  :  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  the  Liidy  uf  Shalott,  (Enonc,  Tlie  I^^tos-Eaters,  "  You  ask 
me  why,  tho' ill  at  ra.-^e,"  *'()f  r,ld  siit  Freedom  on  the  Heights,"  **Jx)ve 
thou  thy  land  with  love  far  brought/  Tin;  Ki»ir,  M<iit€  d Arthur,  Ulysses, 
St.  Agnes'  Eve,  Sir  Galahad,  **  As  tlin/  the  land  at  eve  we  went/'  "Sweet 
and  low,  sweet  and  low,"  "The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls,"  "  T»^rs, 
idle  tear^I  know  not  what  they  m^^n,"  "Thy  voice  is  heard  thro'  rolling 
arums.  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  d«wl,"  "Ask  me  no  more  ;  the 
moon  may  draw  the  w^,''  F^neelot  and  Klaine,  To  Virgil,  h^irly  Hpririg, 
treedom.  Crossing  the  l;>ir. 
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5.  ^f>fot7/,— The  leadiTi;^'  events  of  ( 'anadian  and  EngUsh  HiMory. 
Text  Book— Arabella   H,    HiK^kley's    History    of    England ;    Clement*ii 

History  of  Canada. 

6.  (reo(fmphf/.  Tlic  ^'eiieml  k'eo;a*Hiihy  of  the  world  ;  geography  of 
Canada  and  the  British  Empire  move  jxirticularly. 

Text  Book— The  High  hkihool  Geography. 

7.  Arithmt'tk.— 

Text  Book--Hftmblin  Smith's  AriUimetic  to  the  end  of  Chapter  XXVL 
Supi»lenrentai7  for  sclioolii  rec]iiiring  atlditiona!  exercises :— Thampsoiif 
Ballard  it  McKiiy's  High  School  Arithmetic. 

H,  il/f/e^m,— Fmidamental  lawa  of  algebra ;  elementary  rules  ;  simple 
equation  of  one,  two,  urid  tlireennkIl0^vn  ciuantities  ;  factoring  :  problems, 

Text  B->ok,— C  Smith's  Eleniontary  AIgebr!i,  Chapters  I.  to  X.  itii'luj>i\e. 
Supplementary  for  schawls  requirmg  luMitionul  tjxercij*es ;— li^^bertson 
it  BireharcVs  High  8ch«M>l  Algebr.t, 

9.  Mtielid.— Book  L  with  exercises* 

Euclid 8  deHnitii.tiis  will  be  required,  tmd  im  axionj^  or  jutstulate^  except 
Eudid'n  may  be  as.samed  unless  in  the  oi^e  of  the  12tb  axiom. 

The  actual  proof  of  prupo^i^i'^u.s  a.s  given  in  Euelid  will  not  he  retiuired, 
but  no  i*roof  of  any  proposition  oceurnng  in  Euclii.1  will  Ix?  admitted  in 
which  use  i^  made  of  any  proix>8ition  which,  in  Euclid's  order,  occurs 
^ubseqticntly,  7'he  enunciationi*  will  be  set  according  to  Euclid,  Abbiv\i8- 
tions  for  words  may  be  used,  but  not  the  algebraical  symbols  +  and  -  ,  or 
indi<"e.s. 

(The  definitiijus,  jixiom^  {Kj^tulates,  etiurieiations  as  required  will  >>e 
fouiKl  ill  Toiihnntei^-s  Euclid.) 

NoTK.  The  First  Bwik  of  Hall  and  SteveJis'  Euclid  anil  the  first  ten 
chapterH  uf  Stnngham's  revision  of  C.  Smith's  Algebra,  are  liouiul  together 
and  contain  all  that  la  ro«|uired  for  this  examination  in  the  subjecTt©  of 
A]gel>ra  and  Euclid. 

10.  /?of<irty.— Elements  of  Structural  Botany. 

The  course  in  thircl-elai.H  Botany  .shall  bo  entirely  practical  and  de^KTip- 
tive,  uthI  shall  rover  the  following  : 

The  flower,  its  jnirtH,  their  functions  and  relatiMiis  nw  rdi.'^erved  in  the 
actual  study  i>f  ^jj^cnmens  of  tlic  following  order.s  :  Kanyia*nlace*c.  Cruei- 
ferie,  Legiujiinosae,  Ho8Hceie,  Unagraceie,  SaxifmgtM*e*e,  Sapindaceiu  and 
Liliaccie. 

The  cli\s.Hitication  of  meml>eri*  of  the-so  orders  to  their  sjajcie**  (Sfxitttni » 
Botany  bcin^  the  lindt). 

The  leaf  in  vernation,  venation,  phyllotaxis,  surface,  margin,  outline, 
bai>e,  apex  and  function. 

The  studv  of  tlower  arraiiganent  and  opening. 

The  si  111  pit'  t^tudy  of  fruits  and  theii'  elat?silication  aa  ai»octtrpous!.  and 
sy  I a:ar j  lo us^  del UHcen t  and  i ndehisceu t . 

The  simple  study  <>f  the  r<Kit  and  stem,  mth  drawing.^  r>f  cross  ^section 
and  Uruuch  nystems, 

Pollinationj  fori ili^at ion,  and  thedHveloiinant  of  the  -ecd  fnan  the  ovule. 

The  study  of  hmv^,  tendril h,  rtinnors  and  such  modification  of  {»art.^. 

Oerminutinn,  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  mciI  and  coudition.s.  plant 
food,  assimilation,  respiratiMn  and  trans  pi  rat  inn.  Simple  drawings  of  all 
the  pnrt.'». 

Plants  shall  be  submitted  at  the  examination. 

Text  Books  Spotton's  Higli  School  Botany  (Manitoba  edition),  and 
Vbmitoiia  Course  of  Agriculture,  Series  1. 

Book  of  reference  for  Teachers.  -  lie rgen's  Elenienti^  of  Botany  (Ginn 
et  Co,). 
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11.  Aapeuitun,^ 

Text  Book — Manitoba  Course  of  Agricuhnre,  Series  2. 

li.  P&^tiology. — 

Text  Book—Riirsiology  for  young  people  (New  Pathfinder,  No.  ?) 

13L  Ifnok-keefnng. — 

Text  Book.— Hiffh  School  Rook-keeping,  cliapters  1  to  0  imiasive, 
chapters  8  to  10  incliu<ive,  precis- writing,  indexing. 

1-L  />miriMflr.— Prang's  Elenieutarv  Course,  Books  »  and  9.  Teachers' 
MannmL  Part  IV 

Sketches  frr>m  nature — more  stress  on  rapid  sketching,  noticing  the 
maflses  of  form  and  colour,  trees,  llowens  bits  of  landscape  ;  guidance  as  to 
the  oae  <^  copying. 

Study  of  ai>pearances — some  lessons  on  Theor>'  drawing  from  the 
rectangular  object  below  the  eye,  al)ove  the  eye:  oliserving  convergence, 
finding  vanishmg  points,  etc.  Books^  chairs,  taoles,  simple  school  room 
object*  thoughtfully  drawn,  brightly  renderetl  (freehand  work  throughout). 

Foreshortening,  proportion,  convergence  as  principles  to  \)q  observed  in 
good  drawing ;  stress  on  simplicity  and  ijrace,  on  character  in  the  rendering 
of  a  sketch  ;  free  sketching  for  criticism  and  comparison  ;  thoughtful 
selections  for  the  books. 

First  steps  in  instrumental  drawing  ;  use  of  a  few  geometrical  problem^^ 
{See  1  to  9),  ability  to  read  the  working  drawings  illustrated  in  Book  B,  to 
make  a  simple  pattern  accurately,  to  show  from  a  single  object  two  or 
three  views  figured. 

Special  features  of  the  senior  work — as  the  lessons  under  design,  studies 
In  h^t  and  shade,  and  colour,  etc.,  to  be  met  or  adopted  according  to  local 
oooditions,  (read  notes  on  covers  of  pupils'  drawing  books.) 

15.  Mnne, — Normal  Music  CJourse  Third  Reader.  Chromatic  Scale, 
Itinor  Scales.  Third  Time  (Jhart.  Modulation.  Exercises  in  vowels. 
Humming  exercises.    Breathing  exercises. 

Ouidi<mtes  will  not  be  allowed  to  write  for  a  second  third-class 
certificate. 

SeOWD  CLAJyi. 

English. 

1.  JUntUna  *tw(  Ort/ujejn/.—OTa\  reading,  with  proper  pronunciaition  and 
expressioiL    [Value  100,  minimum  rec|uir«l  60.] 

2.  Wntin(i  nn/1  .>r/W/i*«/7.--On  all  papers. 

3.  Ginmmnr.— (One  iR4|»cr.)    West's  English  Grammar. 

4.  Rhetoi^r  ay^d  Comprint  if /n. — (One  paper.) 

(n)  The  reading  of  tne  selections  containetl  in  Alexander  and  Libbys 
Composition  from  Models,  i)ages  249  to  4.'>7,  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  of  rhetorical  principles,  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  Oenung's 
'"  Outlines  of  Ithetoric." 

{I)  The  writing  of  an  essay  on  one  of  a  number  of  .5:ubjects  to  >>e  a.sngncd 
by  the  examiner.  The  essay  should  not  excee<l  two  foolscap  pages  in 
length. 

Text  Bookif— Compofiition  from  Models,  Alexander  ^nA  Libby :  Outlines 
of  Rhetoric,  Genung  (Ginn  <t  Co.) 

o.  Poetu^.    Literature.— <i)Tte  tKi]t4iT.) 

1900.    Coleridge—The  .\nrient  Mariner,  Vouth  and  Attv. 

Lonrfellow— Evangeline,  A  P«alni  of  L'lUi.  Tlie  \Vre*:k  of  the  Hesi^fnis, 
''The Day  Is  Done,''  The  Old  Ckxk  on  the  Stairs,  Tb^.-  Fire  of  J>riftwoo<J, 
Resignation,  The  Warden  of  th'-  CiiKpie  Port^,  Excilsior,  Tlie  hni\t£*\ 
A  Gleam  of  Sunithine. 

Wordsworth- (PalgmveV  G'ikJen  Treaimry  of  S^mgK  arwi  LvricM),  The 
Education  of  Nature,  ^**  Three  Yearn  Mm  (hvw/')  "  Hbe  wan  a  FhauUjm  <A 
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Deliglit,"  A  Lesson,  (**Thei-e  k  a  Flower,  the  Iji>sstT  CflanUino"  ),  To  tha 
Skylark,  The  Green  Liiniet,  To  ilm  Cuckuu,  To  lliu  Lhiisy  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing HOmieta  :  To  a  Distant  Frit^id,  ^*  Why  Art  Thou  Silent  f ''  England  and 
Switzerland,  "  Two  Voices  are  There/'  *'  Milton  I  Thou  Should  be  Living 
at  this  Hour,"  Wi3stminster  Bridge^  The  Inner  Vision,  *'  Moat  Sweet  it  in. 
With  Uplifted  Eye^/'  **0  Friend!  1  know  not  which  way  1  must  look. 
To  Sleep,  WitbiTi  King's  College  Chajieh 

HlHTOKY  AHO  OeOGRAFHY. 

i.  (a,)  fJtttfliiik  Hi^U^nj  from  the  Kevolutton  of  1688  to  the  i>6aceof  1815 
Green's  HiHtoi-y. 

ih,)  Mmtmn  Ilt^tmy/  (Oreighton's  Rome— Frnuer). 
(r,)  GiYtk  IlUUnii  (Fyffe'a  Grcsece— Ptiiner) 

i,  {fu)  CamvUan  //"/js^ir//.— Clement's  Hi sttojy  of  Canada. 

(6.)  TrVrw/ivi/^A  I/. --Outlines  of  phys^ical  and  uiathematieal  geography; 
commercial  and jihrt^iea!  geogniphy  of  Europe  aud  America. 
Text  Book —The  Hij^h  Sehool  Geography. 

Mathematics 

1.  Arifhtntiic. 

Text  Book. — Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic 

Supi^leraentJiJ'y  for  .sehools  rei[niring  atlditional  exercise^. —Thorn pftou* 
Ballaru  k  McKay'?^  High  School  Arithmctie. 

2.  ji/j7e6rrL  — Element Jiryrulej^;  easy  factoring;  hi^hetit  eommon  measure ; 
liiwent  (Timmon  multiple  \  H^uare  vmA  ;  fracliouK  \  simple  equatifins  r^f  oiie» 
twoj  and  three  nnkuown  quautitieH ;  indiees ;  sunisj :  eiisy  rjUiuinitic 
et|uationM  of  one  and  two  nnknown  ipiiin titles, 

Tr^tt  Bi>oL— U.  Smith's  Elementary  Algolmi, 

Supplementary  for  ?ichool8  i^etjuiring  additional  exercises,— Roberfcaon  h 
Eircbard*.'i  High  School  Algelira. 

3.  Euclid,— Bh.  I.,  II.,  III. 

Euclid's  definitions  will  be  re<^uired,  and  no  axioms  or  postulates  except 
Euclid's  may  be  assumed,  unless  m  the  case  of  the  12th  axiom. 

The  actual  proof  of  proixjsitions,  as  given  in  Euclid,  will  not  be  required, 
but  no  proof  of  any  proposition  occurring  in  Euclid  will  be  admitted,  in 
which  use  is  made  of  any  proposition  which,  in  Euclid's  order,  occurs 
subsequently.  The  enunciations  will  be  set  according  to  Euclid.  Abbre- 
viations for  words  may  be  used,  but  not  the  algebraical  symbols  +  and  - , 
or  indices. 

(The  definitions,  axioms,  postulates,  enunciations  as  required  will  be 
found  in  Todhunter's  Euclid.) 

4.  Book'keepimjf. — High  School  Book-keeping,  chapters  1  to  6  inclusive, 
chapters  8  to  10  inclusive,  precis  writing,  inaexmg. 

Science. 

1.  Botany. — Elements  of  structural  botany. 

Plants  will  be  submitted  to  the  candidates  for  examination  and 
identification. 

Texts  Books — Spotton's  High  School  Botany  (Manitoba  edition)  and  the 
Manitoba  Course  of  Agriculture,  Series  1. 

2.  Physics, — The  elements  of  physics. 

Text  Book— Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  (See  page  7). 

3.  Agriculture 

4.  Mime  '    Same  as  for  Third  Class  Certificate. 

5.  Dratoing      j 

(Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examination  in  Book-keeping,  Agi-icul- 
ture.  Music,  and  Drawing,  for  third  class  certificates,  will  be  exempt  from 
e:!ramination  in  these  subjects  for  second  class.) 
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F1R8T  Class. 
English. 

1.  Writing  ami  Spell iiHf. — On  all  i>apers. 

2.  Rhetoric  ami  Composition. — (Two  |>apers.) 

{a)  The  reading  of  selected  prose  authors  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation of  rhetorical  jn-inciples  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  Gcnung's 
Outlines  of  Rhetoric. 

{h)  The  writing  of  an  essay  on  one  of  a  number  of  subjects  based  on  the 
selections  prescriWl  for  rhetorical  study. 

Texts  for  1900 — The  following  selections  from  Representative  Essays : 
Conversations — De  Quincey ;  Compensation— Emerson  ;  On  a  certain  Con- 
descension in  Foreigners— Lowell  ;  Kin  Beyond  the  Sea — Gladstone. 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric,  (ienung. 

3.  HisU/rtf  of  the  Entflish  Lan/jnar/e  ami  Literature,-  -(One  jmper.) 
History  of  English  Language—Lounsbury,  Part  1  ;  English  Literature — 

Stopford  Brooke. 

4.  Literature.- -(T'wo  pai)ers.) 

(a)  Shakesjieare— Macl>eth,  The  Tempest. 

(b)  Chaucer— The  Prologue  to  the  Canterlnny  Tales  (Clarendon  Preis, 
Text). 

Milton — Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.     ' 

Mathematics. 

1.  Algebra. — The  Algebra  prescribed  for  the  second  class  examination, 
together  with  cube  root,  quadratic  equations,  ratio,  proportion,  variations, 
and  the  progressions.— (C  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  inclusive  of  the 
whole  of  Chapter  28.) 

2.  JS^^^/k/.— Definitions  and  books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  definitions  of  book  V., 
l)Ook  VI..  proiwsitions  1,  2.  3,  A,  4,  33. 

Euclid  s  definitions  will  oe  required,  and  no  axioms  and  ix)stiilates  except 
Euclid's  may  be  assumed  unless  in  the  case  of  the  12th  axiom. 

The  actual  proof  of  propositions  as  given  in  Euclid  will  not  be  required, 
but  no  proof  of  any  proposition  occiurring  in  Euclid  will  be  admitted,  in 
which  use  is  made  of  any  proposition,  which  in  Euclid's  order  occurs 
subsequently.  The  enunciations  will  be  set  according  to  Euclid.  Abbrevia- 
tions for  words  may  be  used,  but  not  the  algebraical  symbols  +  and  -,  or 
indices. 

(The  definitions,  axioms,  ])ostu1ates,  enunciations  as  reciuired  will  be 
found  in  Todhunter's  Euclid.) 

3.  Trigonometry. — Up  to  and  including  the  solution  of  plane  triangles. — 
Hamblin  Smith's.' 

Science 

L  Geography. —The  Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  —  American  Book 
Company. 

2.  Cheviistry.- -YAemenU  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  —  Remsen's  Briefer 
Course. 

Note.— A  practical  as  well  as  theorctiail  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
requii-ed. 

3.  Physiology. -~}^nx\cys  Elementary  Lessons. 

History. 

-fi'^igr/tVi,— Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  Chapters  iii., 
vii.,  ix. 

422G,  ^^Cx^ 
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CanfuliHft.  ~  Bouriiiot'^^  How  Canada  is  Governed. 

Holders  of  Second  Clas'^  Certificate^^  actually  ew[»loyed  in  teacliin^»  who 
have  had  five  yeart^'  8iicc€t4t*fiil  exporienoe,  may  l>c  ixMinitto<l  to  t^ke  thi? 
first  class  examination  in  two  parts. 

Part  1,— Mathematics  and  History* 

Part  2. — En;Ldi^h  and  Science. 

Candidates  iini?*t  write  on  Book -ket^ ping,  Botany,  A>rricMltnrp»  Millie,  tnd 
Drawirj^  if  they  have  nnt  |kfi--4f*ed  in  thenc.  snhjects  heff>rc. 

Marks  REQUiiiKn  to  Pass. 

Candidates  muf>t  obtain  at  lea^st  50  per  eent.  of  the  aggregate  markrt,  and 
34  i^er  cent,  on  each  anhject,  except  m  the  case  of  oral  reaiiinf?»  where  60 
l>er  cent,  is  re<jnired. 


BCIENCK  TEACHTNO  IN  THE  PITBLIC  SCHOOT.S 
iW  MANITOBA. 

COLLKGLVTE   AND    I34TER MEDIATE   SrlTOOLj*. 

J.  C'AtfWiMfn/.—At  the  examination  for  first  clanH  teacliers  it  h  the 
intention  to  ni'ake  the  examination  practical.  Forty  per  eent,  ol  the  ijai>er 
will  Ijc  tin  practical  work. 

i^itctical  exanii!iations  in  thin  subject  will  Ik?  hehl  in  the  Laboratories  of 
WinniiK'^,  Brand* ^ni  and  Portage  la  Prairie  Collegiate  fnstitnteH. 

±  Pht/nct.—The  examination  for  second  class  teachen*  shall  be  an 
ex  |.»eri mental  course,  definefl  as  foHows  i 

Chaiiter  I.  Meaning  of  "  Matter/'  '*  Energy/'  *♦  Motion/'  "  Rest/'  and 
Force/'  Three  stat^^^s  of  matter  ;  Constitution  of  matter.  Vohime,  mass, 
density.  Various  manifestations  of  Force*  Measurement  of  force  in  gi-avi- 
tiition  uuit*i.  Molar  and  luolecalar  forceii.  Properties  of  matter,  h^iuilihrium 
of  forces.  Gravitation.  Meaning  of  weight.  Distinction  betwt'eu  hypo- 
thesis, theory  and  law. 

Chapter  11.     Properties  and  law*.s  of  gases*  liquidi^  and  solids.    Buoyancy. 
.Vrchimedes*  principle.     l>e termination  of  the  sf>ecitic  gravity   of  bt 
The  barometer.     Air  pump.    Common  and  force  pumits.    8yi)}ion»    1*' 
tube.    Bmhma  Press.    The  liydrostatic  paradox, 

Clnipter  III.  The  meaning  of  Momentum,  Accelemtion,  Velocity. 
Efl^cts  of  force  continuously  afmlicd  to  matter.  Meaning  of  eciual  massif. 
Statement  of  Newton's  Laws  of^  Motion.  T^ie  application  of  these  laws. 
Centre  of  Gravity.  Determination  of  centre  nf  gravity.  E*|iiililiriuni  of 
iKxlies,  Curvilinear  motion.  The  T»endubim.  Graphic  representation  of 
force  and  motion.     Composition  ana  resolution  of  forces. 

Chapter  IV.  Meaning  of  Work.  Mea.suj"enient  of  work  in  gravitation 
units.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  C,  G.  S.  system  of  units.  The 
law  of  machine.s.  Tiic  lailh/y,  wlieel  and  axle.  Levers.  Fse  of  the 
balance.     Inclined  plane. 

Chapter  V*    Tlieory  of  heat.    Sources  of  hei\t.    Tem|jerattire.    Effi^rf  i>f 
heat.     Elementary  laws  of  hciit.     latent  heat.     Speci  tic  heat.    Thecal 
Thermometry,     Use  of  Fahrenheit  and  C-entigmde.     Heat  convertibh   n 
potential  energy,  and  mt€  vn^m.     Mechanical  ecpiivalent,     St4?am  engine, 
Coservation  and  correlation  f  if  energy. 

Chapter  VI.  The  voltaic  cell  Study  of  common  kinds  of  cells.  Polari- 
sation of  plat^^.  Direction  of  current.  Some  eficct^  produced  by  an 
electric  current.  Potential  and  electro-motor  force.  Ohm's  law.  Methodt^ 
of  combining  cells.  Laws  of  currents.  The  galvanometer.  Lstws  of 
resistance  of  a  conduct-or.  Magnets  and  magnetism.  Electric  light,  are 
and  incandescent.     Telegraph.    Telephone.     Static  electricity. 
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Chapter  VII.  Houud  causeti  by  vibmtions.  Method  of  jnopagatiou. 
Velocity,  Reflection,  Interference,  Intensity,  Pitch,  Quality,  Resonators, 
Vibrations  of  strings  and  wires.    Nodes  and  loops.    Noise  and  music. 

Chapter  VIII.  Nature  of  Light,  Rectilinear  propagation.  Images 
through  a  pinhole.  Beam,  Pencil,  Ray.  Photometry.  Laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction.  Images  in  plane,  concave  and  convex  mirrors.  Drawing 
of  images.  Lenses.  Drawing  images  produced  by  a  lens.  Prism,  Dis- 
persion and  colour.    Spectrum.    Recomposition  of  white  light. 

Text — Introduction  to  Physical  Science — Gage.  Fifty  \^t  cent,  of  the 
iwper  will  be  practical. 

The  following  physical  ainmratus  is  reiiuired  for  the  second  class  course  : — 
Balance,  Metric  System  of  Weights,  two  Dynamometers,  Jib.  Glass  tubing, 
sizes  i"  to  J",  Smiit  Lamp,  Barometer  Tulie,  Boyle's  Tube,  Air  Pump  and 
Receiver,  two  Flasks,  Glass  Models  of  Common  and  Force  Pumps,  Glass 
Models  of  Hydrostatic  Press,  Glass  Models  for  showing  that  liquids 
transmit  pressure  equally  in  all  directions.  Syphon,  Archimedes'  Principle, 
Specific  Gravity  Bottle,  Apparatus  for  illustrating  Hydrostatic  Paradox, 
Hydrometer,  Set  of  Pulleys  (4),  Wheel  and  Axle,  Ball  and  Ring  to  illustrate 
exjjansion  under  heat.  Compound  Bar,  Fahrenheit  Thermometer.  Centigrade 
Thermometer,  Pith  Ball  Pendulum,  Stick  Sealing  Wax  and  Glass  Rod  for 
illustrating  positive  and  negative  electricity,  large  Bar  Magnet.  Horseshoe 
Magnet,  Bi-chromate  of  Potash  Cell  (bottle  form^,  four  feet  Copper  Wire 
for  Conductor,  one  Measuring  Stick  (metrical).  Electric  Machine,  Electro- 
uhone,  Leyden  Jar  and  Discnarger,  Galvanometer,  Electroscope,  Mfiumetic 
Needle,  Tuning  Fork,  two  Triangular  Prisms,  one  Plane  Prism,  Set  of 
Lenses  (6),  Apparatus  for  studying  Reflection  of  Light,  Concave  and  Convex 
Mirrors  (combination). 

3.  Botany. — At  the  examination  for  second  and  third  chuss  teachers  fifty 
Ijer  cent,  oi  the  paixjr  will  be  practical. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Manitoba  edition  of  Spotton's 
litany  is  now  the  authorized  [text  book  for  Manitoba,  The  first  part  of 
this  book  substitutes  Manitoba  plants  for  a  number  of  those  in  tne  old 
edition  not  found  in  this  ProMnce.  The  second  imrt  of  the  Manitoba 
edition,  called  "  Wild  Plants  of  Canada,"  is  now  i)erfectly  adapted  for 
practical  work  in  Manitoba,  having  a  full  list  of  Manitoba  wild  flowers,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  scientific  names  and  orders  of  garden  and  hot-house 
plants. 

The  examination  will  Ihj  conducted  on  tlu;  Manitobti  edition. 

Tlie  attention  of  inspectors  and  teachers  is  called  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Department  as  to  submitting  botanical  note-books  for  insijection,  and 
also  as  to  the  formation  of  a  Herbarium  in  every  Collegiate  and  Inter- 
mediate school. 

Affriculture.—kt  the  examination  for  second  and  third  class  teachers 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  imper  will  Ije  practical. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  familiarizing  the 
candidates  with  the  forty  prescribed  experiments  before  other  experiments 
are  undertaken. 

Inasmuch  as  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  jjublic  schools  generally  is 
necessarily  confined  to  the  chemical  and  physical  apmmtus  provided  by 
the  Department,  teachers  preparing  candidates  for  the  examination  are 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  having  the  candidates  instructed  in  the  use 
of  the  apimratus  provided  by  the  Department,  on  which  the  examination 
will  be  conducted. 

Candidates  for  entrance  to  the  Collegiate  Schools,  in  addition  to  the  other 
work  in  agriculture,  will  be  examined  in  the  prescribed  exjieriments. 

PERSONS  ELIGIBLE  WITHOUT  EXAMINATION. 

1.  The  following  persons  shall  Ik?  eligible  for  certificates  :~ 
Holders  of  First  or  Second  cla.ss  professional  or  non-professional  certi- 
ficates, obtained    on  examination  m  the    North-West    Territories  since 
January,  1894,  to  receive  certificates  of  equal  standing  in  this  Province. 
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2-  The  followiiig  i»ersK>nH  ^hM  he  eUgible  for  nori'iii-oftwoiml  certi- 
ficates :— 

(ft)  Undergvadtiate^  of  the  Uuiverssity  of  Manitoba,  who  have  ita^Hfitnl  tho 
Pj'ehiiiinary  Examination  (18Q2  and  themifler)  to  receive  »et;ond  class? 
eeitificatee  on  iiaasing  in  book-keeping,  apiculture,  lK>taiiy,  music,  and 
drawing,  m  ]n-estTibed  for  second  class  cerlificatas  ;  tlvme  vvJio  liavc  j*ay.^e<l 
the  previous  Examination  (1893  and  thereafter),  and  have  reachtxl  50  ]jer 
i2ent.  of  the  a^gr*-^y:at*.*  marks  and  31  jter  cent,  on  each  tmbjcct,  and  who 
jircrtcnt  a  ceitifieate  Ui  tliat  ctfeet,  to  rcceh'c*  a  eertilicate  of  fir^t  eliis.^ 
Grade  B,  on  iJn^^siiig  in  InKik-kceping,  ajt,Ti culture,  l)ot4inj%  music,  and 
di-jiwing,  m  prcscriijctl  for  ?^et'0ud  cla^H  certifioitei*. 

{h)  f  rraduateji  of  the  Univcrf^ity  of  Manitolm,  who  liave  firtit  or  second 
clasii  Hfctinding  in  Hononi*  Conrrieis  or  in  the  trcneral  CourHe,  to  receive  a 
ccrltticiite  of  tirjit  das?*,  Urade  A,  on  jML«sing  in  I >oijk- keeping,  agriculture, 
Imtany,  uiusii^j  and  diiiwing,  a,^  pres^cnl.tcd  fi»r  >^econd  clasw  certiticati^s, 

(c)  (JraduaU^  of  any  other  Univer-^ity  m  Her  Majej^ty'ji  poniinion^,  nn 
tlic  preHeTrtation  of  s^iiti^fact^ iry  rioeuioents,  t(j  receive  L'crtiliciLte«  of  Milcll 
diim  ikA  the  Adviyory  Board  may  deem  them  entitled  to. 


NORMAL  8CH00L  COURSE. 

1.  Befi>re  being  allowed  to  takw  profe.yijional  training,  all  teachers  shall 
have  at  leivst  the  correhii  ion  ding  non-]>r")fes.si*>nal  Htandiujg:. 

2.  Only  tho^e  who  have  had  third  class  profesiiional  training  and  at  leii^st 
one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching,  ^hall  bo  allowed  to  take  the 
first  or  second  class  proiesi*ional  course. 

Third  Ola»!». 

The  Seit'nr*'  of  Edtfojfifin. 

Natiu'e  and  aim  of  education^  teaching,  instruction.  Outline  of  useful 
portions  of  mental  science  ;  application  of  the  })rincii)les  derived  therefrom 
to  teaching  and  government. 

Tex ty- White's  Pedagogy.  Unconscious  tuition-  Huntingdon.  Quick's 
Educational  Reformers.    Lectures. 

The  Art  of  Education. 

(1)  Method.s  of  teaching  each  subject  on  the  progi'amme  of  studie.s. 
School  Organization.  School  Management.  Duties  of  teachers  and  pupils 
as  set  forth  in  the  Public  School  Law  and  Regidations.    Physical  culture. 

(2)  Practice  in  teaching. 

Texts — Public  Schools  Act^  Blaikie's  Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and 
Girls.    High  School  Cadet  Drill  Manual.    Lectures. 

Second  Class. 
The  Science  of  Education. 

The  nature  and  aim  of  education,  teaching  and  instruction.  Psychology 
and  ethics  as  the  scientific  basis  of  the  art  of  education  :  their  application 
to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

Texts— White's  Pedagogy.    Sully's  Psychology.    Lectures. 

The  Art  of  Education. 

(1)  Outlines  of  general  method  ;  its  application  to  the  teaching  of  each 
subject  on  the  public  school  course  of  studies ;  school  or^nization  ;  school 
management ;  physical  culture ;  practical  training  in  music  and  drawing. 

(2)  Practice  in  teaching. 

Texts.— White's  Pedagogy.    Public  Schools  Act.    Lectures. 
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The  History  of  Education. 

Systems  and  theories  of  education  ;  eminent  educators. 
Texts.-^Quick's    Educational     Reformers    (Appleton's    Edition,    1890). 
Lectures. 

First  Class. 

l^he  Science  of  Education. 

Nature,  form,  and  limit  of  education  ;  development  and  training  of  man  , 
educational  values ;  psychological  and  logical  setiuences  of  subjects ; 
general  method. 

Texts. — Rozenkranz'  Pliilosophy  of  Education ;  Sully's  Handbook  of 
Psychology ;  Jevon's  Elements  of  Logic  (Hill),  selected  i)ortions ;  Corre- 
lation Report  and  Report  of  Committee  of  Ten.    Lectures. 

Tfie  Art  of  Education. 

(Application  of  principles  derived  from  method  and  setiuence  to  the 
teaching  of  each  subject  in  the  course  of  study  ;  school  organization  ;  school 
management ;  physical  culture  ;  practical  tmining  in  music  and  drawing.) 

(2)  Practice  in  teaching. 

Texts—Public  Schools  Act.  Regulations  of  the  Deimrtment  of  Education 
and  of  the  Advisory  Board,  so  far  as  printed.    Lectures. 

The  Hi^tor\i  of  Education. 

Systems  and  theories  of  education. 

Text — Rosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education,  Part  111.    Lectures. 
Quick's  Educational   Reformers  (Appleton's  Edition,   1890) ;   SiHjncer's 
Essay  on  Education  ;  History  of  Educational  Sloyd.    Lectures. 

COLLEGIATE  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
The  same  as  for  First-class  Certificate. 

MARKS  REQUIRED  TO  PASS  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  34  jier  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  h{)  \yiiv 
cent,  on  all  subjects. 


GENERAL   RULES. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 

1.  All  non -professional  certificates  shall  issue  on  August  10th  of  each 
year,  or,  should  that  be  a  legal  holiday,  on  the  following  day. 

2.  No  non-professional  certificate  shall  issue  until  the  apj>licant  therefor 
shall  have  filed  with  the  Department  of  Education  a  certificate  of  moral 
character,  signed  ])y  a  clergyman  or  other  resix)nsible  jx^rson. 

3.  No  non-professional  certificate  shall  be  a  license  to  teach  in  a  public 
school  in  Manitoba. 

PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Professional  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  persons  who  have  fulfilled  the 
following  requirements :-  - 

TuiRD  Class. 

I.  To  have  at  least  a  non-professional  third  class  certificate. 
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2.  To  have  attended  at  leatit  a  full  tiui^un  at  a  normal  school,  after 
obtaining  such  non-professional  certificate^  aijid  to  l^^ye  piei^sed  the  pro- 
fessional e^iaminatibn. 

3.  To  have  received  a  satisfactory  report  on  conduct  and  practiiio^ 
teaching  from  the  Princii>al  of  the  Normal  School. 

4.  Those  third  class  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Normal  »School  for 
third  class  teachers  in  this  proyij^iQe  for  a  pieriod  not  less  than  nine  weeks, 
and  whose  nou-|>rofessional  third  class  ce^ificates  have  expired,  mav  on  the 
reconmiendation  of  a  Public  School  Iijispector,  have  Vapi  professional 
training  allowed  them  on  any  further  non-professional  certifica^  of  I^igl^er 
grade  ootained  by  them  in  the  province. 

5.  No  professional  third  class  certi^cate  shall  be  valid  as  a  license  to 
teach  for  a  longer  i)eriod  thaii  three  ye^rs. 

ii}£QOJ^D  CLA158. 

1.  To  have  a  noii- professional  second  class  certiticate. 

2.  To  haye  atteud[ed  at  least  one  full  siession  at  th,e  Provincial  Normal 
School  after  obtaining  such  non-professional  certificate,  to  have  passed  the 
professional  examination,  and  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  report  on 
conduct  and  practical  teaching  froi^i  the  Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School. 

3.  To  have  taught  successfully  in  this  provinjC;e  for  one  year,  after  having 
obtained  a  non-professional  second  class  cejrjtificate. 

FlBJ9T  CLASjt}. 

1.  To  have  a  non-professional  first  class  certificate,  or  a  degree  in  arts 
entitling  the  holder  to  a  non-professional  first  class  certificate. 

2.  To  have  attended  at  least  one  full  session,  eitl^er  for  first  or  second 
class  candidates,  at  the  Provincial' Normal  School,  to  have  iiassed  the  pro- 
fessional examination  for  a  first  class  certificate,  tin<l  to  nave  received  a 
satisfactory  i*ei)ort  on  conduct  and  in-actical  teaching-  from  the  principal  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School. 

3.  To  have  taught  successfully  in  this  j^rovince  for  one  year,  after  having 
obtained  a  noji-[)rofessional  first  class  certificate. 

COLLEGIATE  OU  HIGH   SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 
(PrinciiKils  of  Collegiate  or  High  8clux)ls  must  hold  this  certiticute.) 

1.  To  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some  university  in  Her 
Majesty's  Dominions. 

2.  To  liave  a  professional  tirst  class  certiticate. 

COLLEGIATE  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSISTANT'S  CERTIFICATE. 

1.  To  have  stiinding  Ciiuivalent  to  that  of  the  previous  examiimtion  in 
the  University  of  Manitoba. 

i'  To  have  a  [)rofessional  fii-st  class  certificate. 

SPECIALISES  CERTl  FICATE. 

1.  Candidates  on  ]nesenting  to  the  Advisory  lk)ard  sutiicicnt  evidence  of 
l»eing  able  to  read  French  or  German  and  to  .si)eak  either  of  these  languagt;s 
fluently  and  correctly,  may  receive  a  temijorarv  cei-tificate,  entitling  them  to 
teach  in  a  Collegiate  or  Hig|^  School  as  specialists  in  such  language.  Such 
^.certificates  may  no  made  ixjrmanent  after  a  year  on  evidence  of  successful 
teaching. 

2.  Specialists  in  drawing,  music,  elocution,  and  calisthenics,  may  secure 
certificates  on  such  conditiops  and  for  such  periods  as  the  Advisory  Hoard 
nmy  from  time  to  time  determine. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION   IN   THE   NORTH-WEST 
TERRITORIES  OF  THE  DOMINION. 


Compiled  frohi  Docwtaents  supplied  hij  the  CbuncU  of  Public 

I  ntstr  action. 


Introductory. 

In  1882  the  Doininion  Government  formed,  out  of  the  vast 
Territory  from  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  to  the  most 
northerly  point  in  the  continent,  and  from  the  western  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rockies,  four  provisional  districts.  The 
educational  system  of  the  Territories  deals  with  three  of  these 
four  Territories — namely,  Assiniboia,  89,535  square  miles ;  Saskat- 
chewan, 107,092  square  miles ;  and  Alberta,  106,100  square  miles. 
This  makes  a  total  area  of  302,727  square  miles. 

The  population  of  such  parts  of  this  area  as  were  then  settled 
was,  in  1891,  66,799,  and,  m  1894,  86,851.  But  of  these  86,000, 
over  13,000  were  Indians. 

In  1898  there  were  nearly  16,754  pupils  on  the  registers  of  the 
schools. 

While  the  people  are  chictiy  of  British  origin,  other  nationali- 
ties are  represented  in  sufficient  numbers  to  increase  the  school 
difficulties.  The  occupations  are  farming, cattle  ranching,  lumber, 
and  mining,  and  in  consequence  the  population  is  widely  scat- 
tered. The  following  pages  will  show  with  what  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Territories 
has  addressed  itself  to  its  difficult  task. 

The  decade  1886  to  1896  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  in 
the  schools.  The  number  rose  from  76  to  336,  an  increase  of 
381  per  cent.,  and  the  enrolment  from  2,553  to  12,796,  an 
increase  of  400  per  cent. 

In  1899  there  were  453  schools,  and  18,801  pupils  on  the 
rolls. 

In  1896  the  number  of  teachers  was  433,  and,  in  1898, 483  (232 
men  and  251  women).  In  1899  the  number  of  teachers  had 
risen  to  543. 

Efforts  were  early  made  to  provide  professional  training  for 
teachers.    By  a  regiUation  of  1893  it  is  declared  that,  to  make  it 
possible  for  remote  districts  to  keep  their  schools  open,  "pro^' 
sional  certificates  are  issued  to  persons  who  present  such  evi< 
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of  scholarship  that  there  is  a  reasonable  pmlMiirdity  of  t  heir  being 
able  to'pass  the  next  teachers*  exanriiintion."  But  the^u  uertiti- 
eates  may  not  be  issued  until  the  trustees  decLare  that  they 
advertiseu  for  a  proyx^ly  qualitied  teacher,  Init  have  not  succeedetl 
in  obtainiiifjf  one.  The  provisional  eertiiit  iite  is  valid  for  that 
school  only,  and  tenuinate.s  at  the  opening  of  the  next  examina- 
tion for  teachei'8. 

Schools  are  maintmned  (1)  by  legislative  grants  and  (2)  by 
local  taxation.  In  bSDti,  the  la^it  year  fur  which  accnnito  ligures 
can  be  obt^iineil  for  such  n  eomparisou.  the  ltxfi>ilattv€  (jrtt,ittn 
reach  the  figure  of  $l2(i,21H,  while  Innd  taxation  yielded 
!5148»43<).  Thus  in  l?S9(i  the  legislnlive  j^rants  met  40  per  cent. 
of  the  total    expenditure,   which    was    in  that  year  $274,G4J^. 


and 


ui 


In   1897  the  legislative  tyrants   amounted   to  $121,457 
bSim  to  15133,642. 

Souie  idea  o(  the  pm'poses  for  which  the  money  is  expended 
may  be  given  bv  this  from  the  report  for  IH98. 

"  In  school  districts  the  principal  expenditure,  other  tban  the 
districts*  proportion  of  their  teachers*  saliiries,  and  niaintenanco 
and  equipment  of  buildings,  has  been  the  imyment  of  debenture 
indebtedness,  insuram.'e.  luel,  and  care  taking,  salaries  of  se^re- 
taries  and  collectors  and  the  treasurers'  commissions.  The 
salaries  of  the  thstrictotlicials  vary  considerably,  and  it  mi^ht 
be  well  if  some  unifomi  scale  were  to  be  laiil  dowii," 

In  noticm^  any  omissions  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
Territories,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  area  U)  be 
administered  is  immense,  the  ditticulty  of  comnuinication  very 
great,  the  popidation  very  sparse,  ami  the  winter  extremely 
riy;orous.  In  all  these  respects  the  ditliculties  of  providinj^ 
eoiicatioiud  fat-ilities  press  with  unusual  weight  upon  the  educa- 
tional autliority.  It  is  only  to  be  expectted,  therefui'e,  that  that 
authority  should  be  comj^elled  to  eontine  its  activity  niaiidy  Ui 
tlie  Irt^tterinK  t*f  the  elemenUiry  eihieation. 

But,  though  there  are  no  separate  siutindaiy  suhotilh.  the 
sixth,  seventh,  lUid  eighth  stancLirds  (thi?  enrolment  of  which 
WU8  in  1896.  12(j,  39,  and  5,  and,  ui  1898,  221,  153,  and  28  respec- 
tively) are  termed  '^HighSchtKil"  standards,  and  have  im  entirely 
separutu  programme,  based  upon  the  matriculation  exuminations 
of  tlie  Universities  of  Toronto  and  Manitoba. 

A  comnarison  between  the  statistics  of  t  he  years  1S95  and  18M8 
in  regard  to  te*icherii  imd  their  eertitieates  (see  beLjw)  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  women  to  mon  teachers  htus  slightly 
increased— viz..  181)6,  222  women  to  231  men:  1898,  251  wonion 
to  232  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  men,  is  very 
niuch  larger  than  the  number  of  women,  holders  of  tirst-clam 
eertiticate.s  (18J)6,  ()2  men,  34  women  :  1898.  74  men,  42  women). 
Tlie  preponderance  of  wcanon  over  men  teachers  is  jxecounted  for 
by  trie  liolders  of  second-class  certiticixtes  (1896,  98  men,  109 
women;  1898,  118  men»  153  women). 

There  m  a  Normal  »Sehool  at  Regina,  the  capital  of  the  Territo- 
rie.H,  where  sessions  ai*e  held  during  the  lost  tour  months  of  the 
tyeai'  (seo  below^). 
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A^culture  has  been  a  compulsory  subject  of  the  curriculum 
for  eight  years,  and  has  been  on  the  whole  very  successfully 
taught.  Some  remarks  made  on  this  subject  will  be  found  below. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  domestic  economy. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  (taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1898) 
one  of  the  principal  educiitional  difficulties  of  the  country  is  the 
difference  of  nationality  in  the  population  : — 

"  The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  higher  gi'adc 
teachers,  the  larger  attendance  in  the  higher  standards  ana  the 
improvements  in  buildmgs  and  grounds,  arc  evidences  of  con- 
tinued and  improved  educational  progress  commensiu-ate  in  most 
respects  with  our  growth  and  increase  in  population. 

"  One  of  our  most  serious  and  pressing  educational  problems 
arises  from  the  settlement  among  us  of  so  many  foreign  nation- 
alities on  the  block  or  *  colony  '  system.  There  are  colonies  of 
Swedes, Finns,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  J  ews,  Austrians,  Gennans, 
Rassians,  Icelanders,  Mennonites,  Gallicians,  and  Doukhobors. 

"  In  addition  to  the  foreign  colonies  there  are  also  exclusively 
French-speaking  districts  in  Saskatchewan  that,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  schools  in  operation.  In 
the  interests  of  the  children  as  well  as  of  the  country  at  large 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  opening  and  main- 
tenance of  schools  among  these  non-English  speaking  com- 
munities. 

"  It  would  be  criminal  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this 
rapid  increase  of  a  foreign  and  relatively  ignorant  population  is 
at  once  a  challenge  and  invitation  to  our  institutions.  These 
*  colonies '  will  ada  to  our  numbers,  to  our  wealth  in  grain  and 
cattle,  to  our  material  progress,  but  it  will  not  be  reasonable  to 
expect  them  for  many  years  to  add  much  to  that  other  wealth 
which  is  a  nation's  truest  wealth — educated  men  with  refined 
tastes,  sound  moral  perceptions,  a  keen  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility and  duty,  and  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
purposes  of  life.  It  is  this  latter  wealth  which  determines  the 
ranking  of  nations  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  It  is  a  sordid  ideal 
that  makes  what  a  man  has  of  ^eater  value  than  what  he  is.  It 
is  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  its  manhood  that  determines 
the  status  of  a  nation. 

"  To  assimilate  these  different  races,  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  these  alien  forces,  are  problems  deinandin^  for  their  solution 
patience,  tact,  and  tolerant  but  firm  legislation.  Modes  of  life, 
customs,  poUtical  forms,  thoughts,  and  ideals  diftenng  from  ours 
have  maoe  these  peoples  what  they  are,  and  have  dowered  them 
with  an  inaptitude  for  our  political  forms  and  a  disregard  of  our 
social  customs  that  tend  to  keep  them  apart  from  us.  The  older 
people  will  not  give  up  the  forms  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  and  the  younger  people  cannot  soon  acquire  ours, 
except  perhaps  where,  at  the  edge  of  the  '  colony/  they  come  into 
frecjuent  contact  with  us.  The  block  or  colony  system  retards 
assimilation,     Mr.  (h-oenway,  the  Premier  of  Manitoba,  rt* 
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of  the  niiuaite  colony  there,  nimli  'Many  of  these,  ihovigh 
th  IV©  been  here  for  twenty-live  jearK,  do  not  know  En^Hish 
ar..»  .>^  J  liot  amniilMted/ 

**  Only  thfougli  our  seliot^k  getting  an  early  bol*l  of  the 
ohildn.m  of  those  yottlerK  ean  we  liope  to  train  thein  t**  live 
ae<u.jnling  to  otir  sot.-ial  system,  and  to  understand  iuiil  appre^-inte 
the  instill itionj^  of  the  country  whicli  they  have  adopted. 

''  A  coinnion  ^ehool  and  a  eoninion  tongue  aro  essential  if  wo 
are  to  have  a  lioniogeneous  eitizenKhip.  Stmnge  as  it  may  seem 
to  Rome,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  ininst  efiective  work  in 
the  schools  of  -sueli  '  eolonies '  has  been  done  hy  Canadian 
teaehers  praetieally  unae4|uainted  with  tlie  Lmgiiage  of  tlie 
*eolony.'  The  atlvantnge  of  a  kn^iwledge  of  the  langnage  is 
more  evident  in  tiie  teaelun'H  inttuence  with  tlie  parentn  than  in 
his  work  in  the  schoolroom.  But  it  is  diihrnlt  to  get  Canadians 
to  livo  in  these  reeeiitly  formed  eivlonies.  Tlie  th'tferenee  in 
morlcH  of  life  and  the  lack  of  eon  genial  sof^iety  and  comfortal>le 
iiourding-htiuscs  deter  most  of  them.*' 

The  following  remark  is  taken  from  the  Report  for  1898  v — 
"In  two  instances  where  the  tnistees  declined  to  carry  ont  the 
instnietions  of  the  department  they  were  supei^^eded  by  a  com- 
missioner until  the  required  action  was  earned  out,  fn  a  few 
iiLstiimx*H  where  all  the  settlers  were  una  hie  to  speak  English, 
commissi onci's  have  been  app<iinted  to  eondnct  the  aftnii's  of  the 
district.*' 

I. — Central  Administuation. 
a.  Council  of  Public  hhsiruction  {Central  Axithority), 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Coimcil  of  the  Territories  and 
four  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  Protestants  and  two  Roman 
Catholics,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council, 
shall  constitute  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  of  the 
Executive  Council,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council,  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Council  of  PubUc  Instruc- 
tion. The  appointed  members  shall  have  no  vote,  and  shall 
receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
shall  provide.  The  duties  of  the  appointed  members  are  purely 
advisory'. 

The  Executive  Council  or  any  sub-committee  thereof  appointed 
for  that  purpose  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  but  no  general  regulations  respecting : 

(a)  The  management  and  discipline  of  schools  ; 

(6)  The  examination,  grading,  and  licensing  of  teachers ; 

(r)  The  selection  of  books ; 

(d)  The  inspection  of  schools ; 

(c)  Normal  training ; 

shall  be  adopted  or  amended  except  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  duly  convened  for  that  purpose. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction — 

i,  To  make  regidations  for  the  government  and  discij^line  of 
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schools  and  institutes  and  for  the  training  and  certification  of 
teachers ; 

2.  To  prescribe  programmes  of  study  and  text-books  ; 

3.  To  define  by  *•  standards  "  the  studies  to  bo  pursued  in  all 
schools,  such  standards  to  be  numbered  from  I.  upwards; 
standards  above  Standard  V.  to  be  further  denominated-  '*  High 
School  Standards  '* ; 

4.  To  provide  for  the  examination  of  persons,  other  than 
teachers,  who  may  desire  to  enter  professions  or  who  may 
wish  certificates  of  having  completed  courses  of  study  in  any 
school; 

5.  To  prepare  suitable  forms  and  give  such  instructions  as 
may  be  necessary  for  making  all  reports  and  conducting  all 
proceedings ; 

6.  To  determine  all  cases  of  appeals,  disputes,  and  complaints 
arising  from  decisions  of  trustees  or  inspectors,  and  to  make 
such  orders  thereon  as  may  be  required ; 

7.  To  make  any  provision  that  may  be  nccessiirv  to  meet 
exigencies  occurring  under  the  operation  of  these  regulations. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  upon  all  schools  and 
institutes  with  such  statements  ami  suggestions  for  promoting 
education  generally  as  they  may  deem  usetul  and  expedient. 

The  Council  ot  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  sus- 
pend for  cause  the  certificate  of  any  teacher,  and  also  to  cancel 
the  same. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
empower  any  person  to  call  any  school  meeting  required  to  be 
held,  when  the  person  or  persons  invested  with  the  power  to  do 
so  neglect  or  refuse  to  act. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  Examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  any  one  or  more  schools,  and  such  commissioner 
shall  have  the  power  of  a  school  inspector  for  the  purpose.  He 
may  at  any  time  appoint  a  commissioner  to  inspect  the  financial 
condition  of  any  scnool  district. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  any  school 
district. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  what  officers  or  persons  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  for  any  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  assign  their 
names  of  office,  prescribe  then*  duties  and  salaries,  and  make  the 
necessary  appointments. 

b.  Cl<(^sijication  of  Schools. 

There  may  be  established  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  the  following  classes  of  schools, 
namely : 

1.  Public  schools,  for  pupils][over  five  years  of  age  in  which 
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instrnetion  shall  be  {^iveii  in  the  elements  of  on  English  and 
commercial  education ; 

2.  Separate  schools,  for  pupils  dver  five  years  of  age  in  which 
instniction  shall  be  t*ivon  in  thv  olcnrentf?  of  an   Knglish  und 
education  ; 


commercial 


ven  acconlin^'  to  kinfler- 


3.  Kinder^irtcn  schools,  fur  ininils  hetvvcen  four  and  six  year.« 
of  age  in  which  instniction  shall  l>o  ^ive 
garten  methods ; 

4.  Night  schools,  for  pupils  over  fourteen  yGan>  f»f  age  who  are 
unable  to  attend  during  the  usual  schonl  ht»urs  : 

5.  Normal  schools,  for  the  traming  of  camlidates  for  first, 
second,  and  third  claBs  teachers'  certificates ; 

6.  Teachers*  institutes,  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  general 
discussion  of  oducMional  topi  is. 

Note, — All  srht^ih  fthnll  Ue  tfiiu/hf  in  (he  Eoffllnh  langvaiff, 
but  it  tikall  be  permimihfe  for  the  iriistefa  of  antf  ifvhotJ  /^  majk,^ 
a  prima)*y  course  to  fee  taughf  hi  the  Frenm  Imtgtt/tfle. 

Note.— 77'f  iifle  '*  High  fichth^l"  mai/  he  if^etl  tn  (Jexiijoad:  thai 
department  of  an  if  school  irhrch  hnn  a  ihiih/  avenigr  oAtftHlaurr 
of  thirty  puinU  in  High  School  f^ftndartU,  and  iv  xrhirh  not  hm 
than  two  teachevH  of  that  deparfmevt  are  emploffed.  For  the 
qvalifiratinns  reqmred^  fm*  ami^ant-masters  nvd  hfndmnMvvn 
%n  High  Schools  sea  bel^m, 

IL  Local  AnMixrsTRATi(»N. 

a.  School  Districts* 

A  school  district  must  compri.se  an  area  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  square  miles  nor  more  than  five  miles  in  breadth  or 
length,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  four  resident  ratepayers 
and  twelve  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
inclusive;  provided  always  that  any  person  not  living  within  a 
school  district  may  apply  to  the  tnistees  of  any  organised  school 
district  to  have  his  or  her  property  .  .  .  assessed  in  nnv  such 
school  district  to  secure  tjh*  advantages  of  education  for  liis  i»r 
her  children  ;  and  in  surh  cjisr  the  trustees  shall  receive  such 
application  and  place  such  property  ox\  the  assessment  roll  <»f 
such  district;  provided  always  that  in  special  crises  thefliairiiuin 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  |>ermit  the  boundaries 
of  any  school  district  to  exceed  five  miles  in  breadth  or  length, 
such  permission  being  onlv  given  m  cases  where  all  the  resident 
rat^^payers  aftected  by  such  permission  have  agreed  in  writing  to 
the  same. 

Any  three  ratepayers  resident  in  any  area  as  above  defined 
may  fbnn  themselves  into  a  committee  t>o  procure  its  erection 
into  a  school  district,  and  may  petition  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  such  erection. 

Such  a  petition  must  specify^ 

1.  The  proposed  name,  limits  Jocation,  and  approximate  area 

ot  the  proposed  school  districts, 

2.  The   total   nopulation   and    the  number   of  adults   and 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  yeai*s  and  sixteen 
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•   years,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  children  below  the 
age  of  five  years  resident  within  the  proposed  district ; 
3.  The  total  number  of  ratepayers  in  the  district  and  the 
number  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  ratepayers 
respectively;  and  such  petition  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  sketch,  plan,  or  map  of  the  proposed  district  show- 
ing its  bounciaries,  principal  legal  suodivisions,  physical 
features,  and  general  location ;  and  (except  in  the  case 
of  town  school  districts)  the  quarter  sections  or  river 
lots,  if  the  land  is  surveyed,  on  which  the  children  of 
school  age  reside. 
The  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  solemn  declaration  of 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  the  members  thereof  are  hona 
fide  resident  ratepayers  of  the  proposed  school  district,  and  that 
the  statements  maae  in  the  petition  are  correct. 

h.  Imiivgral  School  Meeting,  ■     . 

On  receiving  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council  .of 
Public  Instniction  to  the  limits  of  any  proposed  district,  a  notice 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  sihall  t>e  posted  up  by  the 
])etitioners.  ' 

At  the  School  Meeting  thus  convened  the  resident '  rate- 
payers present  shall  organise  the  meeting  by  appointing  a  fchair- 
man  (wno  shall  be  a  resident  ratepayer),  and  a  secretary. 

Only  resident  ratepayers  shall  be  entitkd  to  vote  at  or  take 
any  part  in  a  first  school  meeting. 

Every  re&ident  ratepayer  shall  have  als  many  votes  as  thete  are 
trustees  to  be  elected,  but  shall  in  no  case  vote  more  than  once 
for  one  candidate  at  the  same  election. 

Upon  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  four-fifths  of  such  resident 
ratepayers  of  any  school  district  as  arc  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  years  tod  sixteen 'years 
inclusive,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  empower  the 
trustees  of  such  district  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
trustees  of  any  other  school  district  for  the  education  of  thttr 
children  tor  a"  term  of  not  less  than  three  years. 

Provided  that  in  all  cases  where  such  an  agreement  is  in  force 
gnmts  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  children  attending  the  school 
maintained  in  another  school  district  than  the  one  in  which 
they  reside,  as  though  the  parents  or  guardians  of  sucli  (Children 
were  resident  ratepayers  of  the  school  district  in  which  their 
children  are  being  taught : 

Provided  further  that  the  school  districts  acting  under  such 
an  agreement  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  the 
necessary  levy  and  assessment  for  the  purpose  oi  canying  out 
the  terms  of  tne  agreement  and  for  providing  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  children  to  and  from  school. 

Provided  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may 
terminate  any  such  agreement  upon  such  terms  as  to  him  may 
seem  fit. 

(From  t/ie  Itqwrt  of  the  Connril  of  Public  InMruciion  for  the  2^ear.l898)., 

-  "  It  has  been  found  necessary  in  several  instances  to  aJiteO 
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bouLidaiics  of  existing  tlistricls  in  order  to  take  in  land  newly 
settled  by  persons  desIrinLf  the  means  of  educating  their  t4iildreii. 
A  few  school  sites  have  been  changed  to  meet  the  ret|niremciits 
of  iiicreaiied  pojinlation.  Twenty-two  new  districts  were  pro- 
clainKHl  during  tlie  year  and  several  otliors  bad  peiitioneo  for 
erection  but  had  not  completed  the  prescribed  proeeetHngs  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Seven  districts  tliat  fiad  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  considerable  time  (in  some  instances  had  not  opened 
at  all)  engaged  teachers  and  started  their  schools/* 

r.  Sepantte  Schaola. 

The  minority  of  the  ratejiayers  in  any  organised  pubHc  sehool 
district,  wliether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  may  establish  a 
separate  school  therein  and  iii  sn(*h  ciisc  the  ratepayers  establish- 
ing such  Protestant  or  Roman  CathoHc  separate  sctiools  shall  bo 
liaole  only  to  assessments  of  such  rates  as  they  impose  upon 
theraselves  in  respect  thereof. 

The  petition  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  school  district  shall 
be  sigiietl  by  three  resident  ratepayers  of  the  religious  faith  indi- 
cated in  the  name  of  the  proposed  district.  The  petition  shall 
set  forth  — 

(a)  The  religious  laith  of  the  petitioners : 

(h)  The  proposed    name  (stating    whether    Protestant    or 

Roman  Catholic)  of  the  district ; 
(e)  Its  proposed  limits,  detinite  location,  and  approximate 

area ; 
(il)  The  total  number  of  ratepayers  and  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  tive  years  anci  sixteen  years  inclusive,  ot 
the  rehgioiis  fiiith  (Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic)  of 
the  ])etitioners,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
posed district; 
{f')  liie  total  assessed  value  of  their  i*eal  and  personal  pro- 
]iert\'  according  to  the  last  revised  assessment  roll  oi 
the  district  ; 
and  such  petition  shall  be  accomjmnied  by  a  solemn  declaration 
of  one  of  the  petitioners  verifying  the  facts  set  forth   in  their 
petition. 

The  persons  qualitied  to  vt>tc  tV»r  or  against  a  |)ctition  for  the 
erection  of  a  sejmrjUe  school  district  shall  be  the  rate|myers 
resident  therein  lieing  of  the  same  religious  faith  (Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic)  as  the|H?titioners, 

After  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  district  under 
the  above  |>rovisions  such  separate  school  district  shall  possess 
and  exercise  all  rights,  powers,  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities  mid  mi  t hod  of  government  as  are  provided  in 
respect  of  jniblic  school  districts.  And  any  person  who  is  legally 
assessed  or  assessable  for  a  public  school  district  shall  not  be 
liable  to  assessment  for  any  separate  school  established  therein, 

d.  Amiual  School  Alerting. 
At   the  annual   meeting  of  the  rateiwiyers   of  every  school 
district  (except   town  srhool  districts),  which  is  called   by    the 
ti'ustees,  the  board  of  trustees  submit  and  read  to  the  meetuig — 
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1.  A  statement  of  the  teacher,   signed  by   him,  giving  the 
following  particulars  : — 

(a)  The  number  of  days  on  which  school  was  kept  open 
during  each  term  succeeding  the  hist  annual  meeting ; 

(6)  The  total  number  of  children  attending  school  durmg 
that  period,  specifying  the  number  of  males  and  females 
respectively ; 

(c)  The  average  daily  attendance  during  each  term  ; 

(d)  The  brancnes  of  education  taught  in  tlie  school  and  the 

number  of  children  studying  each ; 

(e)  The  number  of  dismissals  of  scholars  for  misbehaviour  or 

other  causes ; 

2.  The  report  of  the  inspector  on   the  occasion   of  his  lixst 
inspection  ot  the  school. 

3.  A  statement  showing — 

(a)  The  names  of  the  trustees  ; 

(b)  The  vacancies  created  in  the  board  during  the  year,  if 

any,  givinor  the  reasons  therefor,  with  an  account  of  the 
elections  neld  to  fill  such  vacancies  and  the  results 
thereof; 

(c)  The  engagements  entered  into  during  the  year  by  the 

board  as  well  as  an  account  of  those  entailed  upon  them 

by  their  predecessors ; 
{(1)  The   amount   of   assessable   property    in    the    district 

accordin<j  to  the  last  finally  revised  assessment  roll ; 
(e)  Rate  of  scnool  tax  per  dollar ; 

(/)  Rate  of  tax  per  dollar  to  pay  ofl'  debenture  indebtedness ; 
((/)  The  appeals  against  assessment  made  to  a  judge  of  the 

Supreme  Court  and  the  result  of  such  appeals ; 
(h)  The  times  of  holding  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees 

during  the  year  and  the  resolutions  adopted  at  such 

meetings. 
( i)  Particulars  of  the  real  and  personal  property  held  in  the 

district : 

4.  The  treasm'cr's  statement  showing — 

(a)  The  amount  of  money  received  by  the  district*  from  all 
sources  during  the  year,  with  particulars  ; 

(I))  The  amounts  accruing  to  the  school  district  funds  of  the 
past  year  on  account  of  Government  grants ; 

(c)  The  aniount  of  money  due  to  the  district  from  all  sources, 

with  particulars ; 

(d)  The  amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  district  during 

the  year,  with  the  particulars  of  payment ; 

(e)  The  amounts,  if  any,  due  by  the  district,  to  whom  due  and 

the  terms  and  times  of  payment ; 

5.  The  auditor's  report. 

(i.  Such  further  statement   in  relation   to  the  affairs    of  the 
district  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
(No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  me 
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for  the  election  of  a  trustee  or  trustees,  or  to  be  noininatntl  lis 
trusitee  in  any  school  dLstriot,  who  lin^  not  paid  all  i^xm  in  arrear 
due  by  him  to  auch  diatriet. ) 

e.  Union  of  PttMic  and  Sepurate  Sehtwl  DiMricts. 

If  in  any  area  there  exist  a  public  school  district  and  a  5sej>anito 
school  distriet,  and  it  is  resolved  by  the  ratepayers  of  each  ufMich 
school  di.stricts,  at  a  jjublie  iiiecliiig  of  all  tnc  nitepayers  calltHl 
for  the  purpose  of  eonsidermg  the  que^ition,  that  it  is  expedient 
that  Slum  districts  should  be  disorgani.sed  for  the  purpose  of  tlie 
union  of  the  same,  and  the  erei tiou  of  the  area  inlo  a  puhlic  school 
dr strict,  the  chairniau  of  the  Council  of  Pubhc  Instruction  may 
order  the  cUsorganLHtaion  of  8ueh  existing  districts,  and  order  the 
erection  of  their  art^a  into  a  public  school  district  with  such  name 
m  he  may  decide  upon :  and  thereafter  the  said  chairman  may 
make  such  orders,  provisions,  and  appointments  as  to  him  shall 
appear  pro}>er  for  the  completion  of  f^iuch  disoi^anisation  and  the 
erection  of  the  pulilie  schotil  district,  and  as  to  all  mattei-s 
iTicideiit  thereto  and  necessarv*  fur  the  establishment  and  om^ra- 
tion  of  the  same  as  a  public  sehixJ  district,  und  for  the  adjust- 
ment, arrangement,  and  winding  up  of  all  the  attairs  of  such 
disorgiiuisi»d  districts,  and  for  the  settlement  of  their  liabilities 
and  disposition  of  their  assets. 

Proviiled  that,  unless  the  Habihties  of  ^uch  disorganised 
districts  are  not  othenvine  liquidated,  the  s?ime  shall  be  assumed 
by  and  impose^I  upon  such  newly- or eattxl  district,  and  any  deben- 
tures issued  by  the  rlisorgjuiiscd  districts  or  either  of  them  shall 
have  the  sjimc  forci*  and  rtlcct  upon  the  newly  -  established 
district  and  the  property  and  rates  thereof  as  they  had  upon  the 
district  by  which  they  were  respectively  issued  and  its  property 
and  rates ;  and  the  trustees  of  such  newly-organised  district  may 
authorise  and  direct  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  rate  or  rates 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  for  the  discharging  of  any 
liability  or  debenture  indebtedness  of  a  disorganised  district 
assumed  by  or  imposed  upon  such  new  district. 

/.  Difforganmition  of  School  Districts. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  by  order  declare 
that  on  and  after  a  day  therein  to  be  named  any  school  district 
shall  be  disorganised,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall  cerise  to  have 
or  enjoy  any  of  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  vested  in  such 
corporations ;  and  upon  any  such  disorganisation  of  a  school 
district  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
appoint  one  or  more  persons  as  commissioners  to  adjust  and  settle 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  such  district ;  and  the  commissioners 
so  appomted  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  and  convert  into  money  all  the  assets  and  property  of 
sucn  district  and  apply  the  same  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend. 

(RepoH  for  1898.^ — "  Ten  school  districts  which,  by  reason  ot 
the  settlers  having  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  Terntorias,  had 
failed  for  years  to  be  in  operation,  have  been  disorganised     The 
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assets  have,  as  far  as  pK)ssible,  been  realised  and  paid  over  to 
the  creditors  of  the  various  districts.  A  liberal  oflfor  was  made 
to  those  holding  unpaid  coupons  against  any  of  these  districts 
for  the  relinquishment  of  their  debenture  clamis  but  it  was  not 
generally  accepted." 

g.   TruHtees. 

In  school  districts  other  than  town  school  districts  there  shall 
be  three  trustees,  each  of  whom,  after  the  first  election,  shall 
hold  office  for  three  years  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been 
appointed. 

The  trustees  elected  at  a  first  school  meeting  shall  hold 
office  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  (or  the 
first  one  nominated  if  no  vote  has  been  taken,  i.e.,  in  cases  where 
the  number  of  nominations  does  not  exceed  the  number  ot 
trustees  to  be  elected)  shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  and 
including  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  of  the  second  year 
following  the  election ; 

2.  The  candidate  receiving  the  second  highest  number  of  votes 
(or  second  in  order  of  nomination  if  no  vote  has  been  taken) 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  and  inchiding  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  of  the  year  following  the  election ; 

3.  The  candidate  receiving  the  third  highest  number  of  votes 
(or  the  third  in  order  of  nomhiation  if  no  vote  has  been  taken) 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  and  including  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  following  the  election. 

The  persons  qualified  to  be  elected  trustees  shall  be  actual 
resident  ratepayers  within  the  district,  able  to  read  and  write. 
No  trustee  shall  hold  the  office  of  teacher  within  the  district  in 
which  he  is  a  trustee. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  every  school 
district  to — 

1.  Elect  a  chairman  within  ten  days  after  the  aimual  school 
meeting  in  each  year ; 

2.  Select  and  acquire  a  school  site,  which  shall  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  district  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  situation  of  the 
road-allowances  and  the  securing  of  a  dry,  healthy,  and  suitable 
location  will  permit.  In  the  event  of  it  not  bemg  found  con- 
venient to  have  the  school  house  located  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  school  district  the  trustees  may  locate  it  elsewhere  within 
the  district  upon  receiving  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  such  location  ; 

Provided  that  in  town  school  districts  the  trustees  may  select 
such  site  as  in  their  judgment  is  desirable,  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  ratepayers  in  the  case  of  debentures  being  issued. 

3.  Engage  a  qualified  teacher  or  teachers  on  such  terms  as  the 
board  may  deem  expedient,  the  contract  for  which  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  contract  shall  be  at  once 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  PubHc  Instruction. 

4.  Forthwith  report  to  the  Department  of  Public  InstrUc 
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the  uppomtiiient,  resignation,  or  disnnssiil  of  a  teacher  or 
teaehL*i*s  in  tlioir  dintrit^t,  and  in  the  wise  of  ilisniissixl  the  reason 
for  such  ilisniissal ; 

5.  To  tiike  possession  untl  to  have  the  LOHtixly  and  safe  keeping 
of  all  selio<d  projH'rtv  whi^h  lias  heen  acquired  or  given  for  all 
school  purposes  to  their  district  ; 

(i.  Do  whatever  tliey  niny  jiid|^^i'  expedient  with  regard  to 
iMiililing,  repairing,  renting,  waronng,  furnishing,  and  keeping 
in  order  the  s<*hnol  houses  in  their  distriet,  their  furniture  ana 
appendages,  and  the  srbool  lands  aiul  inelosnre.s  held  by  theni, 
iind  for  procuring  apparatus  ami  school  iHioks  for  their  seliool ; 

7,  ilako  sueh  assessments  f>n  real  and  personal  pro{>erty  of 
the  district  an*l  levy  surh  taxes  as  may  he  necessary  to  dotray 
all  lawful  exp4?nses^uid  liabilities  of  the  school  distriet  for  the 
vear  or  that  pirt  thereof  for  whit?h  sueh  taxes  are  recpiired  to 
he  levied  ; 

8.  Suspentl  or  exp<  1  nwy  ]>upil  wliose  habitual  conduct  or 
condition  is  found  to  he  iujuriuus  to  the  other  pupils; 

11  Keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  signed  tor  each  sitting 
by  llie  f*hairuian  and  secretaiT,  and  see  that  true  aeeounts  both 
of  tlic  Hchtpol  and  distri<"t  arelvcpt,  and  ihe  attairs  of  the  district 
generally  are  eondtictcd  in  due  order  and  with  duo  regard  to 
efticienry  and  ceononiy  ;  the  accounts  shall  at  all  rcasonaljle 
honrs  ije  oprn  to  the  inspc-ution  of  the  rdtepaycrs  of  the  school 
distriet ; 

in.  Select  iUid  provide  lor  all  such  reference  liooks  for  the  use 
of  pupils,  luaps,  glolics,  and  other  apparatus  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  (Vnincd  of  Public  Instruction: 

IK  I*ruvidu  free  of  cost  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district  books 
and  slates  for  the  use  of  tliose  cJiildren  attending  school  whose 

Iiarcnts  cannt)t  atibrd  to  pro<'ure  the  necessary  liooks  antl  slates 
or  them  ; 

12.  Provide,  when  dccnicd  expedient,  a  suitahln  lilirary  for  the 
school  : 

VX  St'c  that  all  tlif  n  ports  rccjuirinl  by  the  regulations  aro 
duly  submitted  vvitliout  di'Iay  ; 

14  Tall  special  meetings  for  any  purpose  whatever  when 
requirct!  to  do  so  by  the  C<»uneil  of  Public  Instnu.-tion,  or,  in 
town  s(diool  districts,  by  ten  resident  ratepa3ers,  or,  in  other 
&ch<M>l  tlistricts,  by  a  majority  i>f  the  resident  ratepayers; 

15.  Sec  that  the  law  with  reference  to  compulsory  edneati^m 
and  trujiucy  is  carried  out : 

1t>.  Provid<*  wht^lr^nTut'  and  pure  water  for  the  use  of  ehddreu 
dtn-ing  srhool  hours ; 

17,  Provide  sepnratr*  buildings  for  privies  for  boys  and  girls 
mspectively.  Tlie  buildiugs  shn  11  he  erected  iu  the' rear  of  tlio 
schoolhouse,  at  least  ten  h*i*t  apart,  their  entrances  facing  in 
opposite  directions,  or  otherwise  efteetually  screened  from  each 
«)fher. 

The  trustees  of  any  srlu»ol  district  may  by  ix>soIution  enter 
into  a  contract  to  have  a  school  house  Knilt'  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  S500,  payment  for  which  may  extend  over  a  period  of 
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not  inoro  tlirun  rive  yoai's  at  a  mto  of  interest  not  to  exceed  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Board  tjf  Trustees  of  any  school  district  may  authorise  the 
chairman  and  treasurer  tliereof  lo  buiTow  from  any  perscvn  or 
hank  or  i'orporation  such  sum  of  money  as  may  Ik?  rerjuired  to 
meet  ihn  expeiuhUire  of  the  s(*Iiool  distrirt  untirsiieh  timeastho 
taxes  levied  thereon  can  he  eolk'eted*  or,  in  the  Ciise  of  school 
districts  situated  within  a  miuiicipaiity  or  partly  within  a 
ninniripality,  until  such  time  as  the  miniieipal  council  can  pay 
the  school  tiixes  to  the  trustees ;  such  aTUliorisation  shall  be  hy 
bye-law  (jf  the  B<iiird  of  Trustees. 

Any  person  eligible  and  elected  to  the  ottice  of  school  tnistee 
who  refuses  to  serve  as  such  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  $20, 
and  his  neglect  or  refusal,  if  resident  at  the  titne  within  the 
district,  to  Uike  declaration  of  office  before  the  first  regidar 
meetinc(  t»f  tlie  trustees  shall  be  construed  as  such  refusal/after 
which  another  person  shall  be  elected  to  fill  the  place ;  but  no 
school  trustee  shall  be  re-elected»  except  by  his  own  consent, 
during  the  two  yeiirs  next  after  his  <(oing  out  of  office. 

Any  person  chosen  as  trustee  may  resign  with  the  consent, 
expressed  in  wTiting,  of  his  collea|*iies  in  office,  but  sucli 
resignation  shall  only  take  eflcct  upon  the  election  of  his 
successor,  . 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  first  meetuig  in  each  year  n^^^d  of 
appoints  a  secretary,  among  whose  duties  it  shall  l>e  to  answer  Tnt^t ?<»;». 
all  ctjuuiunticatlons  on  school  matters  in  such  a  manner  as  he  may 
be  directed  by  ihc^  Boar<i  to  examine  the  records  and  register  of 
the  school  kept  by  the  teai  her  and  see  that  they  are  correct,  to 
forward  to  the  D<'piirtmcnt  of  Public  Instniction  the  recjiiisite 
reports,  and  give  any  further  infonnation  thai  may  be  retjnirerl 
by  the  Department  or  the  lioard  ot  Trustees,  to  keep  and 
pro<luce  on  demand  of  an  inspector,  the  minute  books,  papers, 
accounts,  assessujent  rolls,  and  other  documents  conuiutted  to 
his  charge. 

The  minute  book  and  other  books  of  secretaries  of  all  school 
boards  shall  be  inspected  annual ly»  and,  if  irregularities  are  found, 
the  inspector  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Inst ruc4 ion  atid  sliall  makestich  reconuuendation  to  the  tnistees 
as  he  may  deem  necessary* 

One  ot"  the  tnistees  or  a  tca**her  may  be  secretary  of  the  Board, 
but  a  teacher  sliall  not  be  ajipointetl  treasurer. 

The  secretary  of  every  Board  of  Trustees  shall  within  i>ne 
month  of  the  date  of  the  opening  of  tbe  school  iHjrity  tbe  Dumrt- 
nient  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  opening  of  such  school  and  the 
quahficntion  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  cro]4oyed  and  tlie  amount 
of  the  salary  or  salaries  paid. 

The  secretary  of  every  Board  of  Trustees  sljall  forward  to  the 
nepartment  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  A[>ril  in 
each  year  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  school  shall  open)  a  report 
giving  the  following  information,  namely  : 
(a)  Name  of  teacher ; 
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(h)  CUkss  of  cerliticatc  held  by  each  tnulicr  iind  the  date 
thereof; 

(c)  Salary  paid  eaeh  teacher  j>er  month  ; 

{ri)  Nnniber  of  chilth'cn  attending  school  (per  register) : 

(t*)  ]['  school  open  for  the   whole  year  or  for  only  ccrLtiu 
inunlhs  during  summer,   naming   the   months  during 
\vhit4i  it  is  intended  to  keep  school  open, 
U\  resolution  of  the  Board  one  of  its    memhers  may,   >VTth 
Ills  eonsent,  be  app^hited  treasurer  of  the  district  for  th*;  whole 
or  part  of  the  tf'nn  tor  whieh  he  wjis  elected  tnistee.     During 
his'scnucc  SI.S  treasun/r  hr  receives  rennrntTation,  }»ut  the  trea- 
surer may  V»c  n  respoiisii»]c  perse m  appointed  hy  the  Board  for 
the  purpr>sc,  Imt  not  belonging  to  the  lioiird. 

It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  eoUect,  receive,  and 
account  forjdl  school  moneys,  whether  derived  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  cducatioti  within  the  dis- 
trict of  which  he  is  treasurer ;  and  to  distribute  such  nioneys  in 
the  maimer  direeted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  keep  a 
reconl  of  the  same  in  a  book  jirovided  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees:  and  he  shnll  give  and  take  receipts  for  all 
moneys  so  received  and  paid  out  by  him,  and  shall  produce,  when 
ealled  for  liy  the  trusti^es,  auditor,  or  other  competent  authority, 
all  liooks,  pajiers,  am!  moneys  belonging  to  tVie  corporation,  and 
shall  hanil  over  the  same  to  the  trustees  or  any  person  named 
by  them  upon  his  ceasing  U)  hold  ottice. 

The  treasurer  of  every  school  flistriet  shall  at  the  end  of  each 
term  tiirnish  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  solemn 
declaration  giving  the  information  required  for  the  purpose  of 
i^omptiting  tltc  grants  pavahle  to  caeli  school  in  such  school 
flistriet.  In  any  term  during  which  any  school  in  such  school 
district  has  not  l»ef*n  kept  open,  the  trciisurcr  shall  fiinush  a 
cop^'  of  the  return  Avith  a  iiotitication  to  that  effect  written  ui>on 
its  tace.     8oe  Ik^Iow. 

The  trrastirer  of  every  school  district  shall  furaish  to  tho 
Department  <jfPul>lie  Instruetion  nt  the  end  i^f  each  year  a  ^tate- 
ineot  showing  the  c*ash  receiptHarifl  expenditure,  amoimts  due  to 
aufl  by  the  district,  particulai's  of  the  assessment,  assets  of  district, 
cost  of  land  and  buildings,  together  with  the  auditor's  report.^ 

ITie  aceoinit  books  of  treasiu*ers  of  all  school  Itoards  shall  bo 
mspe<*t<r^l  annually,  and  the  inspector  shall  have  power  to  call  for 
all  vouchers,  receipts,  auditor's  re]X*rts,  statements  of  accounts,  and 
a*»sessnient  rolls.  Any  irregularities  shall  V>e  re[)orted  to  the 
trustees  and  the  Departnientof  Publie  Instruction, 

Any  t  rustee,  otficer,  or  einpluyee  uf  a  school  district  negleotaug 
or  refiising  to  dischai'ge  any  duty  assigned  to  him  shall  for  eati 
otience  Im>  liable  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  ^50 ;  and  any  tnistee 
who,  after  eea^sing  to  hold  otiiet\  detmns  any  money,  book.  |>aper. 
or  thing  belonging  to  the  school  district,  sliall  thereby  incur  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  $100  for  each  day  of  such  wrongfid 
detention.  Any  ivturning  oiti<x»r  of  any  school  district  or  pro- 
j)osed  school  <listrict  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  prejudice 
the  result  of  any  voting  by  pixwenting  vot4\s  from  iR^ing  uken, 

*  Jiec  below,  }>ecaion  V,,  i/* 
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taking  unlawful  votes,  altering  returns,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  less  than  $100.  Should  the 
trustees  of  any  school  district  wilfully  contract  liabilities  in  the 
name  of  the  district  greater  than  are  allowed  to  bo  contracted, 
such  sum  or  sums  may  be  recovered  from  them  as  a  debt  in  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

The  prescribed  fonn  for  the  treasurer's  return  gives  the  best  Trea^urei 
summary  of  the  functions  he  exercises  in  a  school  district.  return. 

Treasurer's  Return  for  Term  Ending  1 

I,  treaHurer  of  School  District  No. 

of  the  North- West  Territories  do  solemnly  declare  as  folhiws  :— 


1.  That  tlie  name  of  the  teacher  in  the 

department  of  the  above  schotd  district  is      -        -        - 

2.  That  the  class  of  certificate  granted  by  the  Council  of 

Public  Instniction,  N.W.T.,        he  holds  is  - 

3.  Tliat  the  salary  paid  to  h  per  is      -        -        . 

4.  Tliat  the  amount  of  salary  earned  by  h  during  the 

term  was 

5.  That  the  amount  of  salary  due  h  at  the  end  of  the 

t«nn  was 

6.  That  the  names  of  previous  teachers  (if  any)  in  the  said 

department  to  whom  salar>'  is  still  due  and  tlie  amounts 
so  due,  are 

7.  That  I  have  examined  the  school  register  and  find  : 

(a)  That  the  department  was  opened  for  the  current 
year  on 

(b)  That  the  department  was  open  for  the  term  on 

(c)  That  the  department  was  closed  during  the  term 

from 

until 

(d)  That  the  number  of  legally  authorised  teaching 
days  the  school  was  tlnis  closed  was 

(e)  That  the  reason  for  so  closing  the  school  was  - 

(Medical  certificate  if  any  attached  hereto.) 

(/)  That  the  department  was  closed  for  the  term  cm     - 

ig)  That  the  number  of  legallj  authorised  teaching 
days  during  the  tenn  on  which  the  department  was 
open  was 

{h)  That  the  annexed  abstract  from  the  school  register 
as  prepared  by  the  teacher  of  this  department  and 
showing  the  number  of  pupils  with  their  names, 
ages,  sexes,  and  school  standing,  the  pupils  who 
have  removed  from  the  district  or  have  died  during 
the  year,  the  pupils  who  have  been  absent  all  term 
with  the  reason  therefor,  the  pupils  who  have  been 
in  attendance  during  the  term  with  their  aggregate 
and  average  attendances,  is  correct  in  every  essen- 
tial and  particular  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  beliei. 


And  I  make  this  soleum  declaration  conscientiously  believing  it  to  be  true 
and  knowing  that  it  is  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  made  under  oath  and 
by  virtue  of  **The  Canada  Evidence  Act,  1893." 

Declared  before  me  at  1  CD. 


this 
of 


19 


day 


Treasurer* 
P.O.  address : 
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III. — Statistics. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  school  districts  and  schools,  pupils  enrolled,  attendance, 
etc.,  for  the  year  ending  on  December  31, 1898. 

a.  School  Districts, 


I'ublie  school  district** 

lionian  Catholic  s!e|umitc  ischool  dbtrii^ts 


Aiyrtfi. 

Public  f*c^hool  districU 
Protestmit  sepanito  uA\\m\  didtiict?*    - 
Koiiiftn  Cnthohc  piiUhc  sdutol  diNtnctM 
Koiuau  Catholic  separate  sohmil  diiitrieta 


Public  M'hoi>l  dinlncts         -        - 
Protestant  separate  *^<'hool  *lj>itrictej    - 
Roman  Catkidie  [luliUc  i^oluKd  dtHtrict^ 
BumaTi  Catlioiic  ^epan^te  school  ilistriotsi 


Uunrganiii^d  scliool  tliitricti  prirtiei}ia,l.itig    m 
glints    -•-•--'< 


45 

I 

IS 

2 

m 

523 


32 

1 

7 

I 

— -  41 

420 

3 
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h.   Si'hooh. 

(1)  Nuiiiher  of  .scho<d  districts  in  oiK^ration  - 

(Increase  for  the  year  IS98,  32) 

(2)  Number  of  new  school  districts  proclaimed 


42G 
^2 


Total 448* 


*'  At  the  close  of  1899,  453  schools  were  in  actual  operation. 
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c.   Pupils  Enrolled, 


1.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  - 
Increase  for  the  year 


^  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1899  was  18,801,  an  increa«e  of  2,047. 


d.    Pvpil^  la  Attendance. 


d.  {\)  Attendance. 

Increase. 

Total. 

Total  number  of   pupils  attending  school  during 
the  year 

2,178 

16,754 

,,              of  bovs 

1,228 

8,694 

,,              of  girls 

950 

8,060 

,,              who  attemled  school  less  than  20 

(lays  during  the  year  - 

-18 

1,797 

,,              who  attende<l  between    20  and    50 

days,  inclusive    .... 

44       • 

3,015 

,,              who  attended  l^etween    51  and  100 

days,  inclusive    .        -        -        . 

813 

4,928 

„              who  attended  between  101  nnd  150 

days,  inclusive    .... 

411 

3,622 

,,              who  attended  between  151  and  200 

days,  inclusive    .... 

678 

2,775 

,,              who  attended  l^etween  201  and  the 

whole  year 

230 

617 

„              of  sch(H>l  age  who  did  not  attend  at 

all 

69 

190 

Total  aggregate  attendance  of  first  term 

— 

806,879 

,,                   „           during  the  second  term 

— 

730,492 

,,                   „           for  the  year - 

— 

1  537,371 

Daily  average  attendance  during  the  year 

— 

8,826-64* 

d,  (2)  Clasmjlcation. 

Increase. 

Total. 

Total  numT)er  in  Standard  I. ,    Part  1      -        .        . 

661 

4,710 

I.,   Part  2      - 

338 

2,924 

n        -      -      -      - 

351 

3,193 

HI.         .... 

219 

3,105 

TV.         .... 

416 

1,782 

V. 

124 

638      . 

Vr."  High  Schcwl  stand.'" 

23 

1/21 

VII.               Do. 

45 

153 

vur.          Do. 

1 

28 

Total  number  in  all  Standards  .... 

2,178 

16,754 

*  In  1899  the  daily  average  attendance  was  9,415. 
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d,  (3)  CwnparcUive  Statement  respectiftg  Attendance  and  Classificatioti, 


PnWi'?! 

& 

f. 

Total, 

.T;<»^5   it-r 

m^*!^     " 

■ 

Nnmber  of  pupile  on  ragiiter 
,,      of  lM\vs  -        -        -        - 

1407OI- 

I,0*5t 

73^ 

I6,754t 

7312 

566 

316 

8,694 

•       ,^       of  girle  - 

7.158 

479 

42:\ 

P,060 

'^^  „      \vl*o  ctttentletl  Icfts  than 

aOdavH 

hm^ 

1)^ 

80 

1J97 

„      w1m>   attendetl    between 

21  aud  5<J  dayh    - 

2,7^ 

\m 

99 

[3,015 

wlio   atl^udeil    Vietwccti 

ra  an^l  ItXJ  days  - 

4,415 

md, 

1220 

4,928 

yi\\o  attend ihI    Ijetween 

iOl  and  150ctavs 

3.307 

m 

1S4 

3,02a 

,,      who   iittended    fietween 

J 

151  and  200  dayn 

2,401 

ITl 

143 

2,775 

J,      who   attended    tietween 

201  and  tlie  whole  j  ear 

^m 

m 

64 

617 

„      wbi  did  Dut  atteTid  sny 

Bchwd  during  tb<*  year 

UG 

37 

7 

190 

Aggi^tigateatteudance  during  limt 

tenn 

730JJ6 

47,680 

2§.48:i 

806,879 

attenditne*         during 

fteeond  tarni 

653,679 

42.644 

^168 

730.4^2 

,,        att«»ndance     for      tlie 

whole  year 

Ij3&l,3a5 

9C»,324 

62,651 

1,547,271 

Daily  avera;»e  attendajire  during 

tlie  year         -        - 

7,S>25*43 

549-42 

^51-79 

8,S26-tU 

Total  iinni  \mx  in  Firet    Standanl, 

Part  L 

a,950 

469 

291 

4,710 

„            FirHt    Standanl, 

Part  [J.       • 

2,553 

tM7 

124 

2,924 

'  „            Swand  Standard 

2,876 

197 

120 

3,193 

„            Third  St^andard  ■ 

2>rt93 

01 

P2] 

3J05 

^             Kimrlh  Standard 

1.684 

38 

60 

l,7fi2 

„             Fifth  Standard  - 

614 

2 

'J2 

638 

„           *  Sixth  Standard  - 

219 

1 

J 

221 

,•          '  Seven  t!  I  Standard 

153 

0 

0 

153 

*           ,,          *Eigbih  St4&ndanl 

m 

0 

0 

28 

Total  ntiwhtrr  in  ttli  Standard*- 

HB70 

1,045 

739 

16,754 

•  Total  number  in  High  School  Standards  (vL,  vii.,  viii. )  =  Pm^k*,  400; 
limmm  Catholic  P-ublic,  1 ;  Botnan  Catholic  Separate ,  1  ;  total,  402. 

+  Tlie  corresponding  figures  for  1899  are  16,825  pupils  in  Public  Schools,  1,092 
n  Roman  Catholic  Public  Schools,  884  in  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 
ToUl,  18,801. 
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(«.)  Suttmiary  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  ^I'orth-West  Te^T^ories 
since  188a,  when  the  managenvent  of  the  scKooIa  was  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Ediuiatiori, 


Year. 


SchooU  in 
Operation. 


1886 

76 

1887 

111 

1888 

131 

1889 

164 

1890 

195 

1891 

213 

1892 

249 

1893 

262 

1894 

300 

189.) 

341 

1896 

366 

1897 

394 

180S  . 

426 

1819 

45,') 

Pupils  Enrolled. 


Teoohers 
Employed. 


2,553 

3,144 

3,453 

4,574 

5,398 

5,652 

6,170 

8,214 

10,721 

11,972 

12,796 

14,576 

16,754 

18,801 


84 
125 
150 
183 
224 
248 
295 
307 
3.53 
401 
433 
4.-)7 
483 
543 


Expenditure  by 

tlie  LegifllativQ 

Assembly. 

$ 

8,908 

36,897 

44,W7 

56,984 

85,002 
129,042 
121,056 
106,578 
113,999 
112,182 
126,218 
121,457 
13.3,642 
142,455 


IV. — ^Attendance  Laws  and  Truancy. 

rt.    In  every  school  district  where  there  arc  at  least  fifteen 

children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  resident  within  Length  r 

a  radius  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  school  house  it  shall  be  tinie  dnr 

compulsory  for  the  trustees  of  such  district  to  keep  the  school  ^J^^*^**^* 
^  ,      .  "^       ,         ,     ,  ^  are  open. 

open  during  the  whole  ^  ear. 

In  every  school  district  where  there  are  at  least  ten  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  years  and  fourteen  jears  it  shall  be 
compulsory  for  the  trustees  of  such  school  district  to  have  their 
school  in  operation  at  least  six  months  in  every  year. 

6.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  resident  in  a  school  - 
(Kstrict  havmg  charge  of  any  child  or  children  between  the  ages  Penaltit  j 
of  seven  years  and  twelve  years  inclusive  shall  be  required  to 
send  such  child  or  children  to  school  for  a  period  of  at  least 
sixteen  weeks  in  each  year,  at  least  eight  weeks  of  which  time 
shall  be  consecutive  ;  and  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person 
who  does  not  provide  that  every  such  child  under  his  or  her 
care  shall  attend  school  or  be  otherwise  educated  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  provided  by  law. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  every  school  district,  or 
any  person  authorised  by  them,  after  being  notified  that  any 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  child  or 
children  neglects  or  violates  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section,  to  make  complaint  of  such  neglect  or  violation  to  a 
justice  of  the  f>eace ;  and  the  person  complained  against  shall,  on 
summary  convictiori,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
for  the  first  offence  and  double  that  penahy  for  each  subsequent 
offence. 
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80uaWo         c.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of  the  poiice  to  ascertain 

«''•         as  far  as  may  be  the  cu*cii instances  of  any  party  eomphiiiied  of  for 

not  sending  his  or  her  child  or  children  to  seliool  or  otherwise 

educating  liini  or  them,  and  he  shall  accept  any  of  the  following 

as  a  reasonable  excuse  : — 

1.  lliat  the  child  is  under  instniction  in  some  other  satisfac- 
tory manner : 

2.  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  sickness  or  any  nnavoidable  cause ; 

3.  That  there  is  no  school  open  Avliich  the  child  can  attend 
within  a  distance  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  nnles,  measured 
according  lo  the  nearest  passable  road  from  the  residence  of 
such  child ; 

4  That  such  child  has  reached  a  standard  of  education  of  the 
same  or  of  a  greater  degree  than  that  to  be  attained  hi  the  school 
of  the  school  district  within  which  such  child  resides; 

5,  That  such  parent  or  guardian  was  not  able  by  reason  of 
poverty  to  clothe  such  child  proj>erly,  or  that  such  trhild  s  bodily 
or  ment^il  condition  has  been  sucli  as  to  prevent  his  or  her 
attendanrc  at  school  or  a{>pIicatiHn  to  study  for  the  period 
requirt'd. 

tanry  and      *i>  Ttio  trustees  of  each  school   ujay  appoint  a  truant  othcer 
ant  who  shall  be  vested  with  pohce  powers;  and  the  trustees  shall 

thave  authority  to  make  r(;gulations  for  the  direction  of  such 
officer  in  the  enforcement  uf  tliese  provisions  as  thc}^  may  deem 
expedient,  providc^l  such  regulations  bave  been  approve<l  by  the 
Chainnaii  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
If  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  j^ei-son  having  the  legal 
charge  of  any  child  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  such  chili! 
to  attend  some  school  within  five  days  after  being  notitied,  the 
truant  officer  shall  make  or  cause  to  he  made  a  complaint 
against  such  pei'son  before  an}' justice  of  the  peace  having  juris- 
diction in  the  school  district ;  and  such  person  shall  be  liable  on 
con\dction  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  ^1  and  costs  for  the  first 
ofl'ence,  and  double  that  i>enalty  for  each  subsequent  otlence. 
N(>TE. — The  above  provisions  do  not  ai>i>ly  in  country  school 
districts  to  children  residing  m«<rr  than  one  mile  from  the  school- 
house. 

e,  Schoul  shall  be  held  between  nine  »*'clock  and  twrlve  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  and  half- past  one  and  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
every  day,  sUmdarfl  time,  not  imduding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  or 
statutory  hoHilays ;  but  the  school  trustees  may  alter  or  shorten 
the  school  hours  upon  rc^eeiving  the  permission  of  the  chjiirman 
of  the  CouncU  of  Public  Instruction, 

A  recess  of  tiftecn  minutes  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  after- 
noon shall  be  allowed. 

The  school  year  shall  begui  on  January  1  and  end  on 
December  31,  an  J  shall  he  dividet!  into  two  terms,  cmling  on 
Jimc  30  and  December  31. 


I<i!koo1  Hoars. 
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In  all  schools  open  during  the  whole  year  there  shall  be  seven 
weeks'  holiday,  of  which  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  shall 
be  given  in  summer,  and  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  in 
winter,  to  be  apportioned  at  the  discretion  of  the  various  boards 
of  school  trustees.  The  summer  holidays  shall  fall  between  July 
2  and  August  31,  and  the  winter  holidays  shall  commence  on 
December  24  in  all  schools. 

The  trustees  of  any  school  district  in  which  the  school  is  open 
during  the  whole  year  may  allow  two  weeks'  additional  holidays. 

/.  The  total  number  of  school  days  in  each  year  for  which  Perio  1  fo 
grants  uiav  become  payable  is  210,  and  most  yearly  schools  are  which  Gr 
open  for  tnat  period.  The  summer  or  short  term  schools  are  ^^®  ^^* 
open  for  periods  ranging  from  six  to  nine  months. 

g.  (From  the  Report  for  1S9S,) — **  The  average  length  of  the  Remarku 
school  year  1898  for  all  schools  was  159  days  ;  according  to  the  ^^'J^Sq*^' 
latest  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  it  ^'^ 
was  140  days  for  the  entire  United  States.  The  average  attendance 
was  52  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment ;  in  Manitoba  and  Ontario  it 
was   56   per  cent.     Far  too   many  pupils   fail    to   take   proper 
advantage  of  the  schools  provided  lor  them.     Rather  less  than 
36  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  under  instruction  for  over  100 
days  in  the  year  1898. 

"  It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  present  fixed  grant  should 
not  be  reduced  and  the  variable  grant  on  attendance  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  induce  trustees,  ratepayers,  and  teachers, 
from  the  monetary  if  no  higher  reason,  to  make  much  greater 
eflForts  than  many  of  them  now  do  to  secure  an  improved 
attendance.  The  energy  that  can  be  put  forth  in  this  respect  is^ 
shown  when  the  attendance  in  small  schools  comes  near  the 
minimum  for  which  grants  are  payable.  The  activity  displayed 
then,  if  kept  up  during  the  year,  would  produce  a  great  gain  in 
attendance  and  a  consequent  improvement  in  the  usefulness  of 
the  school  through  the  amount  and  character  of  the  instruction 
thus  rendered  possible. 

"  When  the  Assembly  provides  a  large  fixed  grant  and  a  liberal 
variable  grant,  and  the  people  a  local  tax  to  supply  schools  it 
would  seem  wise  to  talce  a  further  step  and  see  that  such 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  provision  as  would  accomplish  the 
end  in  view.  The  power  that  creates  the  necessary  institution 
and  furnishes  the  needed  funds  should  wield  the  required 
coercive  authority.  If,  when  the  schools  are  opened  and  their 
cost  provided  for,  many  of  the  children  attend  but  half  time, 
there  is  not  only  a  waste  of  money  and  teaching  power,  but  there 
is  a  loss  of  intelligence  that  will  count  against  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  the  civic  and  indastrial  future  of  the  nation. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  relation  of  intelligence  to 
earning  power  is  sufficiently  appreciated  and  whether  it  is 
realised  that  education  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  national 
investment. 

"  To  increase  the  average  length  of  our  school  year  and  the 
average  attendance  of  our  pupuH,  and  thoroforo  their  average 
intelhgence,  Ls  to  increase  the  induntrial  and  political  power  of  the 


4K  TU  a^em  cf  Eiumtum  in  ike  S&rik^Weii 

wiext  jgamaAMi,    The  diaeoifegj  of  aomeinflngiice  potcnl  qaoagh 
ta  bmis  about  Uos  incfesss  is  a  pmatf  need. 

'Hie  mudl  nnmher  of  dubbcn  in  attendanee  al  manT  <if  iKb 
fldioob  and  Ihe  consBqiieiit  increased  cost  of  xheir  edaeadon 
eoaftDmea  taengaf|[eallentioii.  Tliae  are  seboob  vithin  a  fev 
inil»  of  Regina^Oa'Appelfe.  Indian  Head,  WoIseleT.  and  saA 
to«M»  wiib  an  ayuage  attsKfauiee  of  lass  tban  ten  eliadti?n  mbA 
•  aeltfiolpeBrafflnljfipreii  mfintlia  If  dipsi»  rUidren  vetr  eoo' 
viq^  Id  ike  lovTi  leboob,  tbev  wouM  have  ji  ^dl  rem^wAmtm^, 
mnl  the  coa,  tneltnlin^  their  daflr  tganyntlalion,  mail  nriit  be 
gnaCer  than  k  n*yw  uk  Their  alMdaace  v^duH  be  nwee 
ud^  genetaltjr,  thej  v«>iiM  Iiat^  ihi?  benefit  of  better  biai 


psgnlar 
IliBfigih, 


better  daa^ticatioii,  and  better  ieneiimg.  The  eoiMoIidaiioti  of 
wmk  seboob  in  ooitbi^  ^etrirta  might  foXhom  later  wbe^ 
phjik^  oonditioGa  wmrn  fswrnsamkitL  Theie  wmM  always  p^nMiin 
t^t^in  atca^  in  whMi  dtfi  wmM  not  lie  fMriUb*' 

B^JKwJf  aie  mainiaim^I  br  £^«W#f#icv  jfni  m/j^  br  6ir»f f  fruniiion^ 
mai  hjf  mJkiml  ff*^ 

Tbe  Lf^LJftiif^  tjmniM   am   friaii    by  Ordinaneis,  and  the 
Jbllowv^  are  ibe  prormoQa  go^efuiii^  tb^m : — 

f i)  Inefe  shall  be  paid  firoui  &ti«l  i>dC  of  any  moneyi 
priated  by  ibe  LgyjAniye  Assicfmbiy  for  sidMioti  (i^iht 

to  be  calculated  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  each  .school  having  an  avem:^'o  aiton<lan«-e  ot  ai  Wast 

six  pipiLs  for  the-  «la\-s  dnrimr  whi«  h  \l  has  been  open  in 
any  temi.  a  sum  of  si. 40  for  each  iLiy  the  school 
is  open :  Provided  that  the  total  nuaiV^r  of  cLws  in  each 
year  for  which  grants  may  become  payable  shall  not 
exceed  210 ; 

(2)  For  every  pupil  in  averaiie  daily  actendan*.\^  an  ad«li- 

tional  amount  of  Si. 50  (six  shillings)  per  school  vear 
of  210  days : 

(3)  To  each  school  where  a  teacher  is  emploveil  who  holds  a 

first-class  professional  certiti<  ate  the  sum  of  20  <^t*nis 
for  each  flay  cnot  exct»eilincr  210)  in  tho  war  such 
teacher  is  actually  engagetl  in  teaehiri:::  ;iu<l  to  eaoh 
school  where  a  teacher  holding  a  se<:*ond-ibss  ^-ertitieate 
Ls  so  employed,  the  siun  of  lU  cents  for  ea«  h  iLiv  (^not 
exceeding  210)  in  the  year  such  teacher  is  actually 
engaged  in  teaching : 

(4)  To  each  school  attaining  a  minimimi  gniding  upon  the 

reports  of  its  inspection,  as  prescribeil  by  the  Council  ot 
Public  Instruction,  on  its  etticiency  in  respe:t  to  build- 
ings, equipment,  government;  and  progress,  a  siun  not 
exceedii^  15  cents  nor  less  than  5  cents  njay  K^  paid  ac- 
cording to  such  grading,  for  each  day  (not  exeeeiliug  210 ) 
on  which  the  school  has  been  kept  open  during  the  jear 
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(5)  To  any  High  School  complying  with  the  re^ilations  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  a  special  grant  ol 
seventy-five  dollars  (about  £17)  per  term; 

Provided,  that  in  case  the  sum  of  the  grants  to  be  paid  in  any 
term  under  (f^),  (6)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  exceed  70  per 
cent,  of  the  salary  actually  earned  by  the  teacher  during  that 
term,  the  amount  of  the  grant  under  these  subsections  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  amount  of  the  siiid  70  per  cent,  of  salary 
paid; 

(ii.)  Provided  further,  that  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  Dates  of 
the  amoimts  earned  under  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  of  this  section  at  the  Pay">«nt>- 
end  of  the  terms  closing  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  on  receipt  of  the  return  prescribed 
by  the  Coimcd  of  Public  Instruction ;  but  the  erant  earned  by 
any  school  under  clause  {d )  shall  be  paid  only  with  the  last 
payment  of  the  vear ; 

Provided  further,  that  in  schools  that  are  only  open  during  a 
portion  of  the  year  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the 
amounts  earned  under  clauses  (a),  (6),  and  {c)  as  soon  as  the 
school  closes  for  the  year,  on  receipt  of  the  return  prescribed  by 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

Provided  further,  that  in  schools  where  more  than  one 
teacher  is  employed,  each  department  shall  rank  as  a  school  under 
the  provisions  of  clauses  (a)  and  {d)  of  this  section,  when  the 
average  attendance  of  the  whole  school  shall  equal  at  least 
twenty  pupils  to  each  teacher  employed ;  but  no  board  of  trustees 
shall  engage  an  assistant  teacher  (expecting  Government  aid  on 
that  account)  without  having  given  the  Department  of  Public 
Instniction  at  least  three  months'  notice  of  their  intention  to  do 
so  and  having  received  its  approval ; 

Provided  tnat  the  amoimts  shown  in  the  treasurer  s  return  to 
be  due  to  any  teacher  or  teachers  shall  be  paid  direct  to  such 
teacher  or  teachei*s,  and  proportionately  to  the  extent  of  the 
grant. 

Any  school  that  has  been  closed  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  teacher  in  attending  a  teachers'  institute  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  grants  as  if  the  school  had  been  actually  in  operation  during 
such  period.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  grant  for  such 
perioa  the  average  attendance  for  the  week  preccdmg  the  closing 
of  the  school  shall  be  taken  as  the  actual  attendance  during  the 
period  the  school  remains  closed  from  this  cause.  • 

Upon  special  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction payment  of  a  special  grant  may  be  made  to  any  school, 
whether  organised  or  not,  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the 
Territories. 

Whatever  additional  suuis  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  school  are  mised  by  local  taxation. 

The  daily  average  attendance  shall  be  computed  by  dividing 
the  aggregate  attendance  of  the  pupils  for  a  term  by  the  totiu 
number  of  days  in  such  term  in  which  the  school  was  Kept  open. 

(iii.)  If  a  school  has  been  closed  by  the  written  order  of  a  duly  Allowance  on 
qualified   medical  practitioner    on  account  of  the  pj e valence  *?»^*' 
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within  tho  district  of  any  disease,  the  Lieutenaiit-Govenior  in 
Coimeil  may,  upon  the  reconiniendatiou  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  PubHc  Instruclicio,  pay  grants  in  respect  of  such  days 
as  the  sulinol  has  l>eoii  €lt>scd,  l>ut  in  no  c3aso  shall  such  grants  be 
paid  for  moro  than  thirty  davs  in  the  calend^ir  year. 

If,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  any  diseiise  in  tho  district, 
tho  average  daily  attendance  falls  below  the  number  requisite  to 
earn  the  gmnts,  the  Lieutenant-Govcnior  in  Coiuicil  may,  upon 
the  recDnnnondutioM  of  the  ehuinrum  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  pay  the  grants  on  the  basis  of  iho  actual  attendance 
for  such  term. 

Now  districts  shall  only  bec^fue  entitled  to  Government  aid  on 
the  first  day  of  the  school  term  following  tho  Order  in  Council 
for  their  erection. 

Any  school  the  officers  of  which  shall  allow  such  school  to  be 
taught  or  condncted  in  viohuion  of  tho  regulations  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  all  rights  to 
participate  in  any  of  the  grants  to  aid  the  schools  of  the 
Territories,  and  upon  satisfactciry  evidence  of  such  violation  such 
grants  may  be  withliekl. 

b.  Local  Ttixatlmu 

sment,  (i)  Where  a  school  district  is  situated  within  a  municipality  the 
trustees  may,  as  soon  as  may  be  iifter  the  tinal  revision  of  the 
assessment  roll  of  the  nuniicipality,  make  a  demand  on  the 
council  nf  such  municipality  for  the  sum  required  for  school 
purposes  for  the  then  current,  year  ;  hut  such  sums  sh;dl  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  twelve  mills  on  the  dollar  (11  cents  per 
dollar)  accorcJing  to  the  last  revised  assessment  roll,  on  the 
property  liable  to  avssessment  in  such  school  tlistrict  for  ordinury 
school  purposes,  with  such  additional  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  any  delKuitm^e  indebtedness  that  may  have  been  incurred 
and  may  be  coming  due. 

The  trustees  of  any  school  district  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
which  is  situated  \rithin  a  nnmicipality,  may  demand  of  the 
council  of  the  municipality  that  the  amount  for  which  the  school 
district  (or  the  part  thereof  situated  within  the  nnmicipality)  is 
liable  for  school  purposes  shall  be  imposed  and  collected  by  the 
municipality :  and  the  lands  and  properly  of  persons  liable  f*»r  such 
amounts  shall  l}e  assessed,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected,  as 
other  rates  by  the  mimicipalitv. 

If  the  amount  collected  falls  short  of  tho  sum  required,  the 
council  may  direct  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up  from  any  fund 
belonging  to  the  municipality  except  sinking  funds. 

If  tliere  be  no  unappropriated  nmds  the  deficiency  may  be 
deducted  from  the  sums  estimated  as  required  or  from  any 
one  or  more  of  them  but  not  fi'ora  the  estimates  supplied  by  the 
school  tmstecs. 

Should  the  amoimt  collected  exceed  the  estimates^  the 
sum  in  excess  shall  be  paid  over  to  tho  treasurer  of  the  school 
board. 
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In  nasos  where  the  aniount  t-olleeted  has  been  on  :ic<  i>ual  of 


It 


some  special  purpose  ana  is  not  reguiretl  lor  suen  purpose, 
shall  form  part  of  the  general  fiuifl  of  the  raunici|m!ity, 

(ii.)  In  rases  where  separate  srihool  tlistriets  have  been  esta-  ProtestanU 
blished,  wheu  property  owned  by  a  Protestant  is  occupied  l»y  a  ^p^'  I^JJwa^i 
R<jnmu  Catliohe  anil  vU-t'  trrsft,  the  tenant  in  such  easels  shall  only 
be  assessed  tor  the  amount  of  property  he  owns  whether  real  or 
personal,  but  the  school  taxes  sliall  in  all  case>s  (whether  or  liot 
the  same  has  been  or  is  stipulated  to  the  contrary  in  any  deed, 
contract,  or  lease)  he  {>aid  m  tlie  school  district  to  which  such 
owner  is  a  ratepayer. 

In  eases  where  sepirate  sch^tol  districts  have  been  established, 
whenever  property  is  held  by  two  or  more  persons  as  joint 
tenants  ortenant-s  in  conmion,  the  holders  of  sucui  property  being 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholif^s,  they  shall  bo  deemed  and 
held  accountable  to  the  hoard  of  trustees  for  an  amount  of  taxes 
in  proportion  to  their  interest  in  the  premises;  and  such  taxes 
shidl  he  paid  to  the  school  district  of  which  they  are  ratepayers. 

A  company  may  by  notice  to  the  secretary  treasurer  of  any 
municipality  wherein  a  separate  school  district  is  either  wholly 
or  in  put  situated,  and  ti>  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  any  scdiool  district  in  which  a  separate  school  has  been 
established,  recjuirc  any  part  of  the  real  property  of  which  such 
eomimny  is  eitner  the  owner  and  occuixtnt  or  the  tcuant,  and 
any  part  of  the  personal  property  (if  any)  <vf  such  company, 
lialde  to  as.ses.srnent,  to  be  assesseil  for  the  purposes  of  said 
sepirate  school ;  and  the  proper  assessor  shall  thereupon  enter 
said  c«inipan}'  as  a  separate  school  supporter  in  the  assessment 
roll  in  respei't  nf  the  property  specially  desigiiuted. 

Provided  always  that  the  share  or  portiori  of  the  property  of 
any  company  assessed  in  any  muniiipality  or  in  any  school 
district  for  separate  school  piu'poses  under  the  above  provi- 
sions shall  bear  the  sauie  ratio  and  proportion  to  the  whole 
property  of  the  company  a.ssessablc  within  the  tuuuicipalit}'  or 
school  district  as  the  amount  or  proportion  uf  the  shares  or  stock 
of  the  company  (so  far  as  the  same  are  held  juid  possessed  by 

Eersons  who  are  Protestant.s  or  Koman  C'atlmlics  as  tlie  case  may 
e)  bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  such  paid  or  partly  paid-up 
shares  or  stock  of  the  company. 

If  a  school  district  be  situated  partly  within  two  or  more 
uumit'ipal  corpurations,  then  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  make  a 
demancl  upon  each  of  such  corpi>rations  for  that  proportion  of 
the  amount  of  money  required  1)V  such  district  whi<'h  may  justly 
be  demanded  by  such  district  according  to  the  amount  of 
property  included  within  the  limits  of  the  district  and  situated 
within  the  limits  of  such  raunicipiility ;  or  the  trustees  may 
themselves  or  by  means  of  an  assessor  levy  an  assessment, 

(iii.)  The  trustees  of  any  school  district  or  an  assessor  whom  Assis^^smcnt 
they  may  ap]xant.  as  soon  as  may  be  in  etich  year,  shall  prepare  ^^^^^ 
an  ftssesanunjt  roll  for  the  school  cUstriet  or  for  that  part  of  the 
district  which  is  not  within  the  limits  of  any  mnmcipalitv.  m 
which  shall  be  set  doun,  according  to  the  best  informatK 
4220. 
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had,  a  list  of  all  the  property  taxable  for  their  school  in  the 
district,  with  the  names  of  the  occupants  and  owners  if  such 
can  be  procured;  and  such  list  shall  contain  the  following 
information — 

1.  Name  of  occupant  or  person  in  possession  (if  there  be  no 
occupant  a  statement  to  that  effect) : 

(a)  ReligioD  of  occupant  (whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant); 

(i)  Sex; 

{c)  Age; 

(d)  Occvijjation ; 

(€)  Place  of  residence. 

2.  Name  of  owner  if  it  can  be  ascertained  (if  owner's  name 
be  unknown  su^h  particulars  concerning  ownership  as  may  be 
known): 

(a)  Religion  of  owner  (whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protes- 

tant) ; 

(b)  Sex; 

(c)  Age; 

(d)  Occupation ; 

(e)  Place  of  residence  and  post  office  address. 

3.  Description  of  real  property  in  occupation  of  each  person : 

(a)  Part  and  number  of  section,  township,  range,  and  meri- 
dian, or  number  and  description  of  lot  in  special  survey, 
or  number  of  lot  or  house  or  other  particulars  of  each 
parcel ; 

(h)  Improvements  in  cultivated  lands  (giving  area)  and 
buildings  on  each  parcel ; 

(c)  Area  in  acres  or   the   number  of  feet  frontage  of  each 

parcel ; 

(d)  Value  of  each  parcel ; 

(e)  Total  value  of  real  property. 

4.  Dascription  of  taxable  personal  property : 

(rt)  Taxable  personal  property  other  than  income,  with  par- 
ticulars ; 

(h)  Value  of  such  personal  property ; 

(f?)  Taxable  income ; 

(d)  Total  value  of  personal  property,  including  taxable 
income. 

5.  Total  value  of  taxable,  real,  and  personal  property ; 

ticna.       (iv.)  -'^ll  real  and  personal  property  situated  within  the  limits 
of  any  school  district,  or  income  derived  by  any  pei-son  resident 
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within  the  limits  of  siicli  district,  and  live  stock  which  is  within  the 
limits  €>f  a  school  district  for  a  nurtion  of  the  twelve  uionths  prior 
to  the  assessment  shall  he  liahle  to  taxation  subject  to  the 
following  provisioiis  and  exemptions — 

L  All  property  held  by  Her  Majesty  or  for  the  public  use  of 
the  Government  of  the  ^territories  or  specially  exempted  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canad^i ; 

2.  All  projx^rty  held  by  or  in  trnst  for  tliu  nse  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians  or  the  pro{X)rty  of  the  Indian  Department; 

8.  Where  any  jUMpr^rty  is  ortiipit'd  by  unv  nt^i^on  olberwise 
tluui  in  an  othc*,ial  capacity  the  i*cfiipant  shall  bu  assrssed  in 
resjxjct  thereof,  hut  the  property  itself  shall  not  l>c  liable  ; 

4.  The  bnildinn-s  and  »^'oumls,  to  the  extetit  of  two  acres,  of  all 
public  and  separate  schools  and  the  wi"8unal  property  helongin^^ 
to  the  same,  being  used  for  school  purposes,  and  nndor  the 
management  of  the  Conucii  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Terri- 
tories ; 

5.  A  l>nildinp  used  for  churrli  pnrpo.ses  anrl  not  used  for  any 
other  pm'pose  for  hire  or  re%vard,  and  the  lot  or  lots  whereon  it 
stands  not  exceeding  one-half  acre,  except  such  part  as  may 
have  any  otbt*r  bniluing  tht*reon ; 

6.  Gaols  and  eoin*t  houses  and  the  necessary  land  attached 
thereto : 

7.  Any  land  in  use  as  a  public  cemetery  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  acres ; 

8.  The  books  of  every  public  library; 

f).  The  income  of  a  farmer  derivwl  from  his  farm  and  the 
income  of  merchants,  inenhanics,  antl  other  persons  derived  from 
eapital  liahle  to  taxation. 

The  annual  income  nf  smy  i>crson  drri vrd  From  his  personal 
earnings  provided  I  he  sumo  floes  not  exceed  S<>(>U. 

10.  Grain,  lionsehold  ettects  of  every  kintl,  liooks,  and  wearing 
apparel : 

lb  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  latid  by  reason  of  the 
annual  cultivation  thereof,  together  with  the  growing  crops,  or 
by  reason  of  the  cultivation  of  trees : 

12.  All  works  constructed,  operated,  and  used  in  connection 
with  inigation  ditches  as  well  as  the  ditches  themselves  operated 
under  and  subject  to  th*.*  provisioujs  of  Thr  Koiih-Wf'Ht  frrfffftfhw 
Act,  1898] 

Provided  that  live  stock  which  has  been  assessed  against  the 
owner  thereof  in  the  scliool  district  in  which  he  resides  shall  not 
be  liable  to  assessment  m  any  other  school  district, 

A  person  occupying  property  or  deriving  income  not  liable  to 
taxation  may  compel  ttie  assessor,  on  written  df^mand,  to  assess 
him  for  such  property  or  income  in  order  i  greby  be 

qualified  for  votmg  or  holding  office. 
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Ooiift  of 
KeviBion. 


Tien]  and  pergonal  property  kIuiII  bo  estimated  at  theii*  actual 
cash  value  as  would  be  appraised  m  payment  of  a  just  debt  from 
a  solvent  del)tor. 

Taxes  may  l>e  recovere<l  either  from  o^vTier  or  occupant  as  a 
debt  due  to  the  school  district ;  m  which  case  the  prmlnction  of 
the  collector's  roll  or  a  copy  of  so  rniich  thereof  as  relates  to  the 
taxes  payable  by  such  persoJi,  certitied  as  a  true  copy  by  the 
secretary  of  the  school  aistrict.  shall  he  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  debt, 

(v.)  Jf  any  mteimyer  witliin  the  school  district  thinks  that  any 
person  has  fieen  assessed  too  high  or  too  low  or  has  been  wrongly 
mscTted  in  or  omitted  trora  the  a.ssessnient  roll  or  that  the 
property  of  any  person  has  been  misdescribed  or  omitted  from 
the  roll  or  tnat  the  assessment  has  not  been  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  above  provisions  and  reipnrements,  the 
secretiiry  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall,  on  his  request  in  writing, 
give  notice  by  post  or  otherwise  to  such  person  and  the  ni^sessor, 
of  the  time  when  the  matter  will  bo  tried  by  the  court ;  and  the 
matter  shall  l>e  derided  in  the  same  manner  as  complaints  by  a 
person  assessed. 

The  secretar}^  of  ihe  V)oard  of  trustees  shall  post  up  in  some 
convenient  place  within  the  school  district  a  list  of  all  complaints 
made  by  persons  on  their  own  Ijehalf  agaiiist  the  asssessors 
return  and  of  all  complaints  on  account  ot  assessment  or  want 
of  assessment  of  other  persons,  stating  the  nam«s  both  of  tbe 
complainant  and  of  the  party  complained  ai^ainst  with  a  concise 
statement  of  the  matter  coniplained  ot,  together  with  an 
aimouncemeni  of  the  time  when  tlio  court  will  be  held  to  hear 
the  cornplaiTits;  and  no  alteration  shall  he  made  iu  the  roll 
unless  luulcr  a  <M)niplaint  formally  made  according  to  the  above 
provisions. 

(vi.)  If  at  any  time  before  theday*tixed  for  the  sitting  <»i  the  court 
of  revision  it  shall  Ijc  disci^vered  that  the  pruperty  or  imjome  of 
any  taxable  p<:*rson  or  part  thereof  has  been  omitted  from  the 
roll  the  secretary  shall  notify  such  taxaljle  person,  if  known,  by 
registered  letter,  that  at  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  revision,  to  he 
lield  at  least  fifteen  days  after  such  noti<!c,  an  application  will  be 
made  to  the  s;iid  court  to  assess  such  taxable  projx^rty  for  such 
sum  as  may  lie  deemed  right;  and  that  such  taxable  person  is 
required  to  attend  sucli  court  to  show  c^use  why  the  said 
taxable  property  should  not  l>e  assessed,  and  as  to  the  amount 
the  same  should  he  assessed  for. 

The  board  oi'  trustc*es  of  any  school  district  shall  sit  as  a  court 
of  revisicin  not  more  than  thirty  days  from  the  tiling  of  the  roll, 
and  shall  hear  all  complaints  notice  of  wliich  shall  have  been 
given. 

The  roll  as  Hnally  passed  by  the  court  and  certified  by  the 
secretary  as  pissetl  shall  (except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
further  amended  on  appeal  tfi  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court)  be 
valid  and  land  all  parlies  concerned. 

(vii.)  If  a  person  be  dissatisfied  with  the  procedure  of  the  court 
of  revision  he  may  appeal  therefi'om  to  a  jndge  of  the  Supremo 
Court     In  al]  cases  of  such  appeals  the  pei-son  appcahng  shall 
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in  person  or  by  his  agent  servo  npou  the  sccrehxry  of  the  scliot il 
district,  within  eight  clays  after  the  decision  vi  the  court  of  revi- 
sion, a  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  appeal  to  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

And  in  all  such  proceedings  the  judge  shall  possess  all  the 
powers  for  compelling  the  attendance  and  for  the  examination 
on  oath  of  all  parties  whether  claiming  nr  ulyeeting,  or  ohjected 
to,  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  and  for  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  rolls,  and  documents,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  orders,  decisions,  and  judgments  as  belong  to  or  might  be 
exercised  by  him  in  the  Supreme  Court, 

(viii.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  aiuse  to  bo  made  out  a  col-  Return  of 
lector's  roll  for  the  district  on  which  shall  be  set  down  the  naine  of  TruHteea : 
every  person  assessed,  the  assessed  value  of  his  real  property,  *^®^**'^®' 
and  the  amount  with  which  such  person  is  chargeable  according 
to  the  rate  of  t^ixation  computed  in  respect  of  sums  ordered  to  be 
levied  by  the  Board  of  Tnistees,  with  any  other  particulars  that 
may  be  necessary ;  and  such  roll  shall  be  placea  in   tlw  hands 
of  the  treasurer  or  collector  duly  appointed  by  the  trustees  for 
collection. 

The  Boaixl  of  School  Trustees  may  by  resolution  allow  a  rebate 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  upon  all  taxes  paid  within  thirty 
days  after  the  same  have  become  payable. 

(ix,)  Should  it  appear  desirable  to  the  Board  of  Tnistees  ofincurring 
any  school  district  that  a  siun  of  money  shoulil  be   borrowed  I>cbt  by 
upon  security  of  the  district  for  the  purchsise  of  a  school  site,  or  L>eljQnture, 
for  the  erection,  purchase,  or  improvement  of  a  school  building 
or  buildings,  or  tor  furnishing  the  same,  or  for  the  purclnuse  of 
siiitid>le  play  gi'ounds  far  the  cliiklren  at  tend  mg  the  school  or 
schools  of  the  district,  tliuy  shall  pass  a  bye-law   U\   that  effect ; 
and,  before  proceeding  to  borruw  such  sum  of  money,  shall  receive 
the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  mtepayers  of  the 
school  district  voting  thereon. 

U{>on  receiut  of  the  return  of  the  voting  and  upi>n  being 
satisfied  that  Uie  necessary  conditions  have  been  complied  with, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  shall  in  writing  empower 
the  trustees  to  borrow  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  men- 
tioned in  the  bye-law  and  shall  pulilish  the  siiinc  in  the 
official  gaj?:ette  of  the  Territories  ;  and  the  tussent  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  (published  iis  aforesaid)  to  any 
such  loan,  shall  lie  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  neeessaiy 
formaUties  have  been  complied  witli  and  that  such  loan  is  one 
which  the  school  district  may  lawfully  make. 

All  money  thus  borrowed  shtdl  he  borrowed  by  debenture. 

The  total  face  value  of  the  tleljcntures  issued  shall  not  he  for 
a  greiiter  sum  than  one -tenth  of  the  total  iissessed  value  of  the 
real  property  within  the  district,  aceonling  to  the  last  finally 
revised  assessment  roil  of  the  district. 

Debentures  shall  not  run  for  a  longer  term  th«»^  i-w-^nf  v  years, 
if  the  school  buildings  arc  of  hrick»  concrete,  o  shall 

not  run  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years,  be 

of  frame  or  log. 
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Delientures  shall  nut  taiTy  interest  at  a  gre^iter  rate  than  eight 
per  cent,  per  annnni. 

The  tniHtees  of  any  school  district,  having  received  notice  from 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  authtuisingtheni  to  contract 
a  loan,  shall  issue  debentures  therefor  to  secure  the  amount  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  suf^h  loan  upon  the  terms  specified  ; 
and  the  said  delientnres  and  the  coupons  thereof  shall  be  sufti- 
cient,  when  si^rned  by  two  of  the  truistees  of  the  school  district,  to 
Ijind  such  school  district  and  to  eremite  a  charge  or  lien  against 
all  school  property  or  rates  in  the  school  district  for  which  such 
loan  is  made. 

All  deheiitnres  shall  nji  redeiu]aion  Ixt  ruarked  *' cancelled  ** 
and  signed  by  the  sottretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  across  the 
face  thereof. 

All  debentures  In^fore  l)eiug  issued  shall  l>esent  for  registration 
to  the  depirtment  of  public  instructiou  and  such  department 
shall  keep  a  bouk  in  which  shall  appear  : 

1.  The  name  and  nnnd>er  of  each  school  district  isstung 
delxnitures ; 

2,  The  amount  of  debenttu'e  indebtedness  incurred  by  such 
distritl  from  time  to  time : 

*^.  The  purposes  for  which  the  iudebtedness  was  incurred,  wnth 
pirticnlars  oi  the  amount  for  each  sfjecitic  purpose  . 

4  The  date  of  redemption  of  each  debenture. 

Two  sections  of  land  (1/280  acres)  in  »3ach  township  are  reserved 
and  held  in  trust  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  school  lands 
for  aiding  and  promoting  education.  Tliis  menus  im  endowment 
of  about  eleven  ujillion  acres, 

0,  Sehool  Fern. 

Except  for  pupils  in  High  School  depirtmentSj  nofee^s  shall  he 
charged  by  the  tnistees  of  jiny  school  district  on  acciHint  nf  the 
attentlan(^e  at  the  schcjoi  thereof  of  any  child ren  wln>se  pii rents 
or  lawful  guardians  are  ratepayei*s  of  such  school  district;  but  a 
rate  not  excecHliug  tive  cents  per  day  jier  faiuily  payaliln  monthly 
in  advance  may  be  charged  for  auy  children  whose  [larents  or 
lawful  guardians  are  not  ratepayers  to  such  scIumiI  district 

In  Higli  Sch<»(jl  departuients  the  trustees  may  charge  pui>ils, 
wlmse  parentis  <ir  hiwful  guardians  are  resident  ratepayers,  a  fee 
not  to  exceed  nine  doUai^s  ior  the  tirst  term  and  six  dollars  for 
the  second  term, 

Iti  High  Schoiil  depnrtments  the  trustet\s  may  charge  pupils, 
whtKse  parents  or  lawful  guiirdiaris  are  not  resident  ratepayers,  a 
fee  not  U^  exceed  thirti-en  dollars  in  the  Mrst  term  and  eight 
dollars  in  the  second  teruL 

(L   Treasurer fi  Retitnu 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  tiniuicial  administration  of 
Education  in  the  Tern  tones  may  best  be  summarised  by  giving 
in  full  the  prescribe^l  form  for  the  return  made  at  the  enriof  each 
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term  by  a  treasurer  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district 
(public  or  separate)  to  the  department  of  Public  Instruction : — 

School  District  No. 
The  following  statement  of  cash  received  and  expended  by  me  on  account  of 
the  above  school  district  for  the  year  ended  December  Slst,  1         ,  together 
with  the  other  information    furnished  by  me  is  correct  and  true  in  every 
particular. 


Receipts. 


Government  grant  for  first 
term  ended 

Government     grant      for 
second  term  ended 

Taxes  collected  during  the 
year        .... 

Received    for    fees    from 
pupils     .... 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  deben- 
tures      .... 


Expenditure. 


For  teachers*  salaries 

On  account  of  debenture 
indebtedness 

For  rent  of  buildings 
„    school  apparatus 
„    library 
„    caretaker  and  fuel    - 

On  school  buildings 


Amount  Due  to  and  by  the  District. 


Arrears  of  taxes   due   to 
district  .... 

Fees  from  pupils 


Balance  due  on  teachers' 
salaries 

Balance  due  on  outstand- 
ing accounts 

Balance  due  on  buildings 
and  land 


Particulars  of  Assessment. 


Amount  of  assessable  pro- 
perty from  last  revised 
assessment  roll 

Rate  of  school  tax  per 
dollar      .... 

Rate  of  school  tax  per 
dollar  to  pay  debenture 
indebtedness  - 


Auditor's  Report. 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  com- 
pared the  above  statement  with  the 
books  kept  by  the  district  and  find  the 
same  correct. 

Auditor. 


Assets  of  District. 


Estimateil  value  of  real 
estate 

Estimated  value  of  school 
buildings 

Estimated  value  of  furni- 
ture      .... 


Cost  of  Land  and  Buildings. 


Amount  paid  for  school  site 

„        „     „     buildings 

,t        I,    ,,   furniture, 
&c.        .        -        -        - 


(Signed) 


Treasurer. 
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e.  Public  Notice  of  Poll  on  Issue  of  Debentures. 

The  fonn  prescribed  for  the  public  notice  of  a  poll  on  the 
issue  of  debentures  gives  some  idea  of  the  share  of  the  voters 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  their  school  district : — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  (give  full  corporate  name  of  scliool 
district). 

Whereas  it  ia  deemed  expedient  I)y  the  trustees  of  the  (aive 
fitU  mime  of  the  school  dhtrlet}  that  the  sum  of  dollars 

should  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  said  school  district 
by  the  issue  of  debentures  repayable  to  the  bearer  in 
Gcjual  consecutive  annual   instahnents  from   the  issue  thereof 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  anniun  for 

the  following  purposes,  namely  : 

Therefore  notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  trustees  of  the  said 
district  that  a  poll  will  he  opened  by  the  undersigned  chair- 
man of  the  said  trustees  at  the  on  the 
day  of  ,  1  ,  at  the  hour  of 
ten  o'clock  a.m.,  and  will  continue  open  until  four  o'clock  p.m. 
of  the  same  day,  when  the  votes  of  tliose  duly  Qualified  to  vote 
thereon  will  be  taken  lor  or  against  raising  tne  said  sum  of 
dollars  by  way  of  a  loan  on  the  security  of  the 
said  school  district  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

The  qualification  of  voters  is  expressed  in  the  following  oath 
or  affirmation,  which  persons  desiring  to  vote  must  take  if 
required  :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  T  am  a  hana  fide 
ratepayer  of  the  (name  of  school  district) ;  that  I  am  of  the  full 
age  of  twenty-one  years ;  that  I  am  not  an  unenfranchised 
Indian ;  that  1  have  paid  all  taxes  due  by  me  to  the  said  school 
district ;  that  I  have  not  voted  before  at'  this  election,  and  have 
not  received  any  reward  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  have  I 
any  hope  of  receiving  any  reward  for  voting  at  this  time  and 
place." 

Of  which  all  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  and  are 
required  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Chairman. 

>  Trustees. 
Dated  at 
this  day  of  ,«       19. 


Territmnes  of  the  Dominian  of  Cmictdcu 
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VL — Inspectors  and  Ix.spection. 


Tiispertion.  (From  ilte  Rritoii  frr  1898/).— *' The  iticreaso  in 
the  niiniber  of  schooLs  jincl  pupils  and  the  distancos  to  be 
travel k*d  niadc^  it  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  visit  all  schools 
twice  (Inriog  the  year. 

"  Through  joint  inspections  and  periodical  conferences  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  methods  that  secure  sub- 
stantial uniformity  of  judgment  and  practice.  An  inspection 
implies  ol)servatioii  and  examination,  with  a  view  to  detunnining 
how  far  the  school  irioets  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the 
requirements  of  the  State. 

**  The  inspector  observes  the  children  entering  and  leaving  the 
school-room,  coining  to  and  retiring  from  class,  and  notes 
promptness  of  inovements,  economy  of  time,  simplicity  of  class 
tactics,  and  positions  of  desks.  He  observes  the  teaelier  s  t^me 
of  voice,  manner,  watchfulness,  decision,  courtesy,  consideration 
for  the  weaker  and  slower  children,  sympathy,  and  power  to 
inspire.  He  observes  whether  the  children  are  punctual,  polit<3» 
cheerful,  interested,  orderly,  and  systematic.  He  observes  the 
neatness,  cleanliness,  and  orderly  arrangenicnt  of  the  school 
room,  its  fiu'niture  and  decoration,  and  the  provisions  made  for 
heathig,  lighting,  and  ventilation,  and  notes  tlie  conditions  of  the 
school  gi'otmds.  He  observes  the  teacher's  conilnct  of  a  lesson, 
detiniteness  of  aim,  selection  of  facts,  clearness  of  presentation, 
character  of  rlrill ;  and  notes  the  habits  of  work  of  the  pnpils  in 
seats  during  this  period.  Ho  examines  the  time-table  to  learn 
what  subjects  are  taught  and  how  the  children  are  employed ;  he 
expects  to  tind  im  analysis  of  it  showing  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  claKS  wurk  in  each  sulyect.  He  examines  the  cluMren 
in  several  subjects  to  discover  what  knowledge  they  possess,  what 
power  to  master  new  work  they  have  acquired,  and  wliat  ability 
they  have  to  give  correct  expression  t^>  their  thouj^hts.  He  does 
not  test  aD  work  at  each  visit,  it  being  assumed  that  if  a  subject 
is  well  taught  in  one  class  it  will  probably  be  well  tiiught  in  the 
remaining  classes.  He  examines  tlie  registers  to  see  that  they 
are  kept  correctly  and  to  learn  soiiiething  of  the  pupils' regidarity 
of  attendance  and  length  of  time  in  their  several  standards.  He 
examines  the  pupils  text  books  to  see  that  they  are  cleiui  and 
free  from  markings. 

'*  At  the  close  of  his  inspection  he  has  a  brief  conference  with 
the  teacher  at  which  he  praises  excellent  work,  approves  good 
work,  and  suggests  remedies  for  inefficient  work.  He  encourages 
the  teacher  to  continue  to  be  a  student  and  recommends  books 
and  journals  that  will  add  to  his  general  culture  and  professional 
knowledge.  He  leaves  the  teacher  with  a  fcelinj^  that  an 
mspector,  wldle  a  skilled  critic,  is  a  sympathetic  friend  who 
helps  and  inspires,  yet  respects  individnahty  and  independence. 

*'  He  makes  written  reports  of  his  inspection  to  the  trustees 
and  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  m  which  he  expresses 
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brief  jiidgtrients  upon  the  general  character  of  the  school,  makes 
particular  coiinneiits  upon  any  s^pe^^ial  excellences  or  defecti^, 
and  sng^^ests  needed  inipruveiiienbs.  Where  t*pportunity  permits 
he  haK  personal  (conferences  with  the  trustees. 

*'  He  examines  treiisnrers'  hooks,  aids  in  the  setthmient  of 
tlistriet  disputes^  eneourages  the  formation  of  new  distriets,  meets 
with  his  teachers  once  a  year  in  eonvention,  and  jtssists  in  the 
preparation  of  exaiuiuation  papers  and  the  trainmg  of  third  class 
teachers. 

'*  It  is  a  pleasure  t(»  state  that  teachers  imd  trustees  iU'e  slujwiu!^ 
an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  work  of  our  insjHM^tvirs  an*l  that 
thero  is  iu  so  many  insUmces,  an  easily  dis(X'rnilile  rehition 
lH?tween  their  frank  reports  and  markeil  improvements  in  the 
ipiality  of  the  teaeliing  and  the  condition  of  thesi-hool  houses  anil 
grountls.*" 

VI L— Rehiiious  iNSTlit'oriuN. 

No  religions  instruction  shall  1k3  perniitted  in  any  scIicmiI  in  the 
Territories  from  the  opening  of  such  school  nntil  one  half  hour 
previous  to  the  closing  of  such  scliool  in  the  afteiTioon,  aft-er 
which  time  any  such  instrnction  pennitted  or  desired  by  the 
trustees  may  t>e  given. 

It  shall,  Kowm-er,  be  permissible  for  the  trnatees  of  any  school 
district  to  direct  that  the  school  In^  f»pened  by  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  prayer. 

Any  child  attending  any  school  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
leaving  the  school rcMitm  at  the  time  at  which  religious  instrnction 
is  coinniencecb  as  provided  tor  in  the  precerling  section,  or  of 
remaining  without  taking  part  in  any  religious  instruction  that 
may  he  given,  if  the  parents  or  guardians  so  desire. 

No  teacher,  trtistee,  (»r  inspec  tor  shall  in  any  way  attempt  to 
deprive  such  child  of  any  advantage  tliat  it  might  derive  trom 
the  or<linajy  education  given  in  such  school ;  and  any  such  action 
on  the  j>art  of  any  trusu^e,  inspector,  or  teacher  shall  ho  held  to 
he  a  disqualification  for  and  voidance  of  the  oftii  c  hel<l  by  liim 
or  hor. 


VliJ. — Teachers. 
a.  Their  Bntieft. 

It  shall  1)0  the  dtity  of  every  teacher — 

L  To  tetich  diligently  and  faithfidly  all  the  subjects  required 
{jo  Ije  taught  in  the  school  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engage- 
ment with  the  trustees  and  aeeortliug  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

2.  To  maintitin  proper  order  and  discipline ; 

3.  To  hold  durin^^  each  year  public  cxaTuinations  of  his  school, 
of  which  he  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  trustees,  and  through 
the  pupils  to  their  tmrents  or  guardians ; 

4.  To  make  at  tne  end  of  each  schcwl  term,  or  at  such  other 
time  as  may  be  approved  by  the  inspector  and  subject  to  revision 
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by  him,  siit'h  praiuotioos  from  one  class  to  another  a^  ho  may 
deem  expedient ; 

5.  To  jy^ive  strict  attention  to  the  proper  licating,  ventilation, 
and  cleanliness  of  the  Kehool  house,  and  report  to  the  trustees 
any  necessity  for  cleaning  and  ventilating  the  school  building 
and  outhouses  in  connection  with  the  same,  and  report  to  the 
school  inspector  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  in  this 
respect ; 

6.  To  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  trustees  any  necessary 
repairs  to  the  school  buildings  or  furniture  and  any  required 
supply  of  fuel  anil  drinking  water  ; 

7.  I'o  keep  in  ihe  prescribed  forui  the  school  registers  and  to 
give  access  to  them  to  trustees,  inspectors,  and  any  other  person 
authorised  thereto  by  the  Chainnan  of  the  Council  of  Pulilic 
Instruction  ; 

H.  To  assist  tlie  board  t»f  trustees  in  making  the  required 
returns  t4>  the  tlcpartment  oi  Pidtlic  InstnK^tiun  ;  and  to  furnish 
to  the  department,  the  inspector  of  schools,  or  the  boani  of 
trustees,  any  informatioTi  which  it  may  be  in  his  p<»wer  to  give 
respecting  anything  connected  with  the  operations  of  his  schnol 
or  m  any  wise  ati'cctiug  its  interests  or  character; 

9.  To  deliver  up  any  school  registers,  school  house  key,  or  other 
scbiK>l  house  prt^perty  in  his  possession  on  the  written  orfler  of 
the  Imard  nf  trustees : 

10.  The  teacher  of  a  school  may  be  secretary  of  tlie  trustees 
but  not  treasurer. 

A  teacher  whose  agreement  with  a  board  of  trustees  has 
expired  <»r  wlio  is  dismissed  by  theiu  sliall  be  entitled  to  receive 
foithwith  all  moneys  due  to  him  for  his  services  as  teacher  while 
employed  by  the  said  board.  If  such  payment  be  not  made  by 
the  trustees  or  tendered  to  the  said  teailicr  by  theiti,  he  shall  be 
entitlctl  to  recover  from  the  ssiid  trustcis  the  foil  amount  c»f  liis 
salary  <lue  and  impaid,  with  iuterest,  until  payment  is  luatle  by  a 
suit  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdi etion. 

Within  ten  months  after  the  issue  of  the  Order  in  Council 
erecting  a  newly-organisod  school  district,  the  trustees  shall 
engage  a  qiuditied  person  as  school  teacher  for  such  perimi  not 
being  more  than  one  year,  and  at  such  Siilar}'  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

In  every  school  in  which  more  teachers  than  one  arc  employed 
the  head  teacher  shall  lie  called  tlie  principal  and  the  other 
teach  er s  ass  i  s ta  u  ts. 

Tbe  priucipaLshall  prescribe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  tiie  duties  of  the  assistants,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  the  whole  schooL 

/>.  Tea€ltei\s*  Institutes. 

Any  niuuber  of  teachers  may  organise  themselves  into  a 
teachers'  institute  for  the  nurpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  tho 
methods  of  teaching  and  for  discussing  educational  matters 
subject  to  the  regidations  of  the  Council  of  Publre  Instruction. 
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From    the    Report  f(fr    the 
Djieration    of    superintendent, 


ifettr  ^S!IS\ — "Through  the  ( 
inspector,  and  teacliers  th 
instilntes  do  nmcVi  for  lUHticiitani  ar.d  eleviition  of  aims,  Tk 
are  snnr<.ea  of  stinmlvis  and  insiiinition,  l)rinL(inm'  the  isolal 
teacher  hi  touch  with  the  treshest  prMfcssional  thoug 
and  the  ahlest  workers  in  his  vcKatiini.  Tliey  arc  1 
liest  means  of  introihicing  new  pliivses  of  work  and  givi 
assistance  to  teachers  who  need  aid.  Through  the  eveni 
meetings  they  are  helpful  agencies  in  developing  a  right  edu 
tional  sentiment  in  a  conuriunity  and  encouraging  the 


authorities  to  higher  efl"»»rt/' 


c\  Supply  of  Teachers,  eti\ 
supply     of    teachers     in      well-settled     districts 


i 


-  The 
sufficient ;  hi  outlying  districts  there  is  ditticulty  j 
getting  good  teachers  to  accept  pioneer  conditions;  ii 
our  *  colonies '  very  few  teachers  have  gone.  The  difficU 
of  securing  teachers  is  incrciised  when  some  trustees  requ 
appUcaiits,  in  addition  to  the  legal  qualitications,  to  sp< 
a  certain  modern  language  and  Ijc  a  mendicr  of  a  certi 
church.      Wo    are    not    yet     wholly    free    from    appeals 

to     grant    provisional     certificates 
without    the    required    scholarship 


friends    and 
imi)ecunious 


relatives 
persons 


infv 


training.  Tlic' rights  of  the  children,  ([uite  ignored  hy  th 
people,  are  con.sidered  of  paramount  impiniance  hy  the  Coum 
and  provisional  ccrtilicates  arc  refused  till  it  is  nuwle  nianil 
that  qualitied  teachers  ciinnot  he  obtained.  The  rule  is : 
visional  certiticates  are  issued  to  persons  who  prcsentj 
evidence  of  scholarship  that  there  is  a  reasonahle  [ircjlmhiT 
their  Ijcing  al>le  to  pass  the  next  teachers'  examiuatiojL'  Tli 
certificates  are  not  issucil  till  the  trust.ees  declare  that  they  hi 
at^lvertised  for  a  rpialitied  tt-acher  and  have  used  all  reasona 
effort  to  secure  one  but  without  succass.  Then  uponapplicat 
of  the  trustees — not  of  the  woidd-l>e  teacher — a  provisio 
certiticate  Ls  issued,  valid  for  that  school  only,  and  terminat 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  exauiination  for  te4ichei's. 

**  In  the  engagement  of  teacliers,  willingness  to  accept  a  &d 
sahiry  is  too  frequently  a  more  potent  influence  than  0 
character,  graceful  manners,  broad  scholarship,  and  professio 
skill  So  long  as  this  continues  these  schools  will  fail  to  seo 
and  retain  the  best  class  of  teatihers.  Progi-esa  in  the  educat 
of  the  people  to  a  juster  recognition  of  the  essential  quaUtiei 
a  good  teacher  is  slow.  Permanency  of  tenure  is  the  rule 
village  and  to\^-n  schools,  the  exception  in  rural  schools.  Pr; 
is  much  retarded  by  frequent  changes  of  teachers. 

**  Mental  and  moral  test.s  of  rpialiti cation  are  remiired^ 
teachers.  There  should  be  a.  physical  test  as  well  Tubercul 
is  known  to  lie  a.  contagious  disease ;  yet  persons  infected  >vit 
come  here  seeking  relief  in  our  climate  and  secure  employm 
in  our  schools.  Candidates  for  certiticates  should  be  free  fl 
any  disease  or  inlirmity  whic 
teachmg. 


:^r^ 
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tl.  Foreign  Certificates. 

"  Under  conditions  specified  in  the  regulations  perscuivS  holding 
professional  certificates,  other  than  third  class,  issued  in  any  of 
the  provinces  or  the  Britisli  Islantls  itiay  receive  certificates  here 
without  undergoing  further  exainiualion  or  training.  Each  year 
a  nund.>er  of  teaeners  are  admitted  under  this  regulatiou,  and 
each  year  inspectom  draw  attention  to  certain  dirticnhies  arising 
therefVoiit  These  teiichers  as  a  nde  are  not  lacking  in  general 
scholarship  or  teaching  ahility,  hut  they  do  not  luidersumd  our 
conditions,  are  ignorant  of  our  school  laws,  fail  to  appreciate  our 
aims,  and  neglect,  to  a  surprising  extent,  to  road  and  interpret 
correctly  our  prograuune  of  studies.  As  a  result,  too  uuich  of 
their  first  year's  work  is  misdirected  if  not  wasted,  and  the 
inspectors,  witli  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  for  each  school, 
CAiu  do  hut  httle  to  remedy  these  defects.  The  inspectors  are 
unanimous  in  reconniiendiiig  that  before  receiving  authority  to 
teach,  these  persons  shouhl  he  recpiired  to  take  such  a  course  of 
training  as  would  make  them  familiar  with  our  conditions  and 
laws,  and  put  them  in  touch  w^ith  oiu'  aims  and  methods.  A 
number  of  our  best  teachers  have  urged  the  necessity  for  such  a 
course." 

e.  Nm^mal  i!ifhuoL 

The  only  Normal  SchtHd  in  the  Territories  is  at  Regina, 
the  capital  The  preparation  for  the  first  and  second  class 
professional  certificates  is  given  during  the  last  four  months 
ot  every  year.  Sessions  tor  third-class  i^ftndidates  are  conducted 
at  convenient  local  centres  by  the  inspectors  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent,  who  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  at 
each. 

In  1896,  of  the  433  teachers  in  employment,  [*6,  of  which  34 
were  woujen,  held  first-class  certificates;  207,  ol  whom  109  were 
women,  second-class  certificates;  and  130,  of  whom  79  were 
women,  held  third-class  certificates 


/  Fonn  of  Agreement  between  Tru^te^s  und  Teacher. 

Wc,  the  undersigned,  trustees  of  {here  Insert  name  of  school 
dint  rid  or  Hepiirate  school  dii<trict  in  fidl)  have  chosen 

who  holds  a  class  certificate  of  quali- 

fication to  be  a  teacher  in  the  said  district  ;  and  we  tlo  hereby 
contract  with  and  employ  such  teacher  at  the  rate  of 

per  annum  (or  as  (he  case  tu*ffj  be)  from  and  after 
the  date  hereof,  antl  we  do  fmlher  bind  and  oblige  ourselves  and 
our  successors  in  office  laithfully  to  collect  and  pay  the  said 
teacher  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement  the  sum  or 
sums  for  which  we  herel>y  become  botnid. 

And  the  saifl  teacher  herel)y  eontracts  with  the  s^iid  trustees 
and  their  successors  in  office,  and  binds  himself  to  teach  in  and 
conduct  the  school  or  schools  of  the  said  district  (or  sejKtrate 
school,  (IS  the  rase  may  he)  acconling  to  the  provisions  of  7'he 
SchjHjl  Ordinavce  and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  in  force  under  its'authority. 
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This  agroemcnl  slmll  coTitiniie  in  force 
from  the  dtibe  hereof  unless  the  certificate  of  the  said  teacher 
should  in  the  meantime  be  revoked,  and  shall  not  inehide  an}' 
teaching  on  Saturdays  or  on  other  lawful   holidays  or  vacations 
decided  on,  e.g.,  all 

such  holidays  and  vacations  being  at  the  absolute  disposiil  of  the 
teacher  without  any  deduction  from  his  salary  whatever. 

Witness     I  A.  BA  Corporate 

I  a  i>,  ^Trustees.        seal. 

^.  Rj 
J  Q,  IL,  Teacher. 

Dated  this  day  of  AD.  19 

g.  (JprlitivatpR. 

TIjo  teachers'  certificates  gi*antefl  hy  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  l>e  denoTinnatecl  thinf  class,  second  class,  first 
class,  and  High  School  certificates.  These  may  he  obtained  l>y 
hilfillinp  the  following  ctnidit.ions : — 

{fi)  Furnishing  a  certificate  of  moral  character  of  recent  date, 
(h)  Passing  the  prescribed  non-professional  examination, 
(r)  Passing  the  prescrilied  professional  exaujinatiun, 
(rf)  Receivmg  a  satLsfaetory  rep(trt  from  an  inspector  after 
having  taught  one  year  in  the  Territories  on  an  interinj 
certificate. 
Certificates  of  the  third  class  shall  be  valid  fur  ihreo  years. 
All  other  certificjit43s  shall  he  valid  duriRg  the  ple^isure  of  the 
Council 

These  certificates  are  conipett^fl  for,  not  in  one  examination 
in  which  the  order  ot  achievement  won  Id  correspond  to  the  grade 
of  the  certificate  given,  but  in  tour  separate  examinations  coito- 
spf)nding  to  the  four  grades  of  certificate.  Eacli  of  these  foiu* 
examinations  crinsists  of  two  parts,  {a)  non-professional,  (//)  pro- 
fessional. 

For  the  non-professional  examinations  for  tirst,  secoial,  antl 
third  class,  and  High  School  certificates, candidates  must  obUiin  at 
least  34  per  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  50  per  cent,  on  ihe  total 
nundjcr  of  marks. 

If  any  subject  is  ilividcd  for  the  purptjse  of  examination^  can- 
didates must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  subdivision. 

h.  Thp  fUlowing  wa  roagk  swmmnrt/  i^ffhepnyfes»um(d  exami- 
nation fiyr  the  liyiveM  aufl  highmt  eertlficates,  ie.^  third'chtita 
arul  firtft'CldiiS  cerliftcufefi : — 

Third  Class. 

h  Ths  Science  of  Eiluf^UloiK-^The  imiure  Mid  aim  of  educa- 
tion, teaching,  and  instruction  ;  outline  of  helpful  portions  of 
mental  science ;  appliailion  of  the  principles  derived  therefrom 
to  teaching  and  govermnent. 

2,  The  Art  of  Eilucatioit, — Methods  of  teaching  each  suliject 
on  the  prc>gramn]e  of  studies  for  schools;  school  organ isjition  ; 
school  management;  school  hygiene;  duties  of  tciichers  and 
pupils.     Practice  in  tcachin'^ 

Text-book. — Gerlich's  *'  New  Manual  of  Method,"  "  Manual  of 
UygionQ**  (Ontario  series). 
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First  Class. 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. — Nature,  form,  and  limits  of  edu- 
cation ;  development  and  training  of  man  ;  education  values ; 
psychological  and  logical  sequence  of  subjects  ;  general  method. 

2.  The  Art  of  Educatian. — Application  of  prmciples  derived 
from  the  science  of  education  to  the  teaching  of  each  subject  on 
the  programme  of  studies ;  school  organisation ;  school  nmnage- 
ment;  schoollaw;  practice  in  teaching, 

3.  The  ffistory  of  Education.-^ysteras  and  theories  of 
education ;  eminent  educators. 

Text-books.  —  Rosenkranz's  "Philosophy  of  Education"; 
Sully's  **  Handbook  of  Psycholog}' " ;  De  Garmos'  "  Essentials  of 
Method";  Landon's  "Teaching  and  Class  Management"; 
White's  "School  Management";  Laurie's  "Lectures  on 
Linguistic  Method "^  Herbert  Spencer's  "Education";  "Report 
of  the  Conmiittee  of  Ten." 

!.  Qtu ft ifirtttiovf* /(H' High  School  Certificate. 

The  qualifications  necessaiy  for  a  High  School  certificate 
enabling  a  teacher  to  heeome  the  head-master  of  a  High  School 
are  as  follows: —  .     .,       ,. 

1 .  To  have  the  degree  < )f  Bachelor  of  Arts  froi n  some  Univei^ity 
in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 

2.  To  have  a  professional  certificate  of  the  firat  class. 
Persons  holding  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class,  or  a 

High  School  assistant's  certificate  obtained  after  a  course  at  an 
approved  school  of  pedagogy,  may  teach  in  a  High  School,  but  not 
as  nead -master. 

Note. — A  certificate  from  a  school  of  pedagogy  is  not  valid  as 
a  licence  to  supervise  or  teach  in  other  than  High  Schools. 

j.  Oeneral  Refjulatiovs  far  Non-Profeaaionol  Examinations. 

1.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  tCiichers'  non-professional 
certificates  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  in  each 
year  at  such  places  as  the  ( -onncil  ol  Public  Instruction  may 
announce. 

2.  No  male  teacher  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  female 
under  sixteen,  shall  be  allowed  to  \vTite  at  these  examinations. 

3.  Males  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  females  under 
sixteen,  who  desire  to  test  their  scholarship  may,  nj)on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  $5.00,  write  with  the  candidates  for  teachers'  non- 
professional certificiites.  A  sUitement  of  the  marks  awanled 
will  be  given  them,  but  this  statement  will  not  be  accepte(l  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  certificate,  even  when  the  age  limit  has  been 
attained. 

4.  Each  candidate  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  not  later  than  June  1st,  of  the  class  of 
certificate  for  which  he  is  an  applicant  and  the  place  at  which  he 
desires  to  write.  Each  such  notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
fee  of  three  dollars. 

5.  A  non-professional  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  as  a  licence 
to  teach. 

-     ,4286.     .-  -^ -    ■■ ^- ' 


iK  During  tlie  srs^sion^of  thr  Nonnal  SHinol  only  thtise  hokli 
nnn-profes8ional  eertifieates  Rm  admitted. 

Caiididates  who  have  previously  taken  the  training  preseril 
for  second  class  are  permitted  to  %vrite  on  the  final  exiimiimtic 
for  lirst  ekss  without  attendance  during  the  session, 

Peraotis  whose  teaching  lias  been  fiivoiinibly  rejjorted  on 
an  inspt^ctor.  but  whose  third  ela,ss  professional  certificates  hs 
expired,  may,  with  the  pennis.Mon  of  the  Council,  renew  tin 
bv  passing  the  presmbcd  nou-profcKsionnl  examination  for  ih 
ctass  and  nn  ndditioail  examination  bisefl  on  White's  •*  Pec 
gogy  '*  and  Ijandon'-s  *' Teaching  and  Class  Man/igement/' 

A',  Vert  ifi  eat fs  iVithtfttt  Ej'<nnitf*ff'tfjtf. 

1.  A  person  who  holds  a  certiticate,  other  than  thinl  cIi 
issuoil  suice  1st  January,  1880,  in  any  province  of  the  Domini 
iir  in  llie  British  Islands,  antl  whrj  presents  (tt)  a  statement  fr< 
the  ]  )epirtment  of  Eduration  in  his  pmvinee  that  his  f  ertifit?i 
is  still  valid,  (h)  a  eerlitieatc  of  moral  character  of  recent  df 
(r)  a  ccrtifieatc  fmni  his  last  inspiTlor  of  liaving  taught  sucre 
fully,  may  receive  a  certitieatc  of  such  class  as  the  Council 
I'nblic  Instruction  may  deem  him  entitled  to, 

2.  Graduates  in  any  miiversity  in  Her  Jlajesty*s  Domini* 
may,  on  the  presentation  of  proofs  of  scholarship/ eharacten  a 
age.  it'ceivc  non^professional  certificates  of  the  first  class. 

3.  Persons  holding  certificates  of  educational  value  fn 
institutions  other  than  those  mentioned  may  receive  st 
certificate's  as  the  Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  th 
entitled  to. 

Hie  Academw  Certijicate. — Preparation  for  this  certificate 
given  to  teachers  in  the  High  School  standards  (Standards  ^ 
\"II,,  and  VIIL).  The  exiinunation  comprises  the  follow: 
subjects:  SpelHng  and  writing,  the  English  language,  rhetc 
and  composition,  poeticid  litemturc,  history,  geographjj  ari 
metic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  ciiemistry^-  botany,  b 
physics, 

L  Certijieates  mid  Teachers  E.mmltmtlmis  in  1898. 


{I)     TlCACTIKBS  AKI>  CERTIFICATI-X 

I,  NuiiiWr  of  UJBW'liers  eiiiiiliiytHl     - 

Increase  iuT  the  year 
2»  Nuiiii>er  of  men  einpltii^'eil    - 

3.  Nutnlwr  *  if  women  ein  fill  »y  Oil 

4,  Nufiilier  of  arHt-cla*^B  lefucliem 

i'2L    Total  ^        ^        ^  . 

f nereis  for  the  vear :  men  1 

Total        .... 

Ji,   N  u  m  I  icr  rt f  **f^»f t  n  1 1  -  ol  n  s s    teael  i  er?* «    1 1  i<*n 

Wfmien  U'»3*    Total 

fnm^ifie  f<tr  ilie  vt^r  :  men  S  ;  worn  en,  29, 

Ttitid        .       \        .        ^        .        . 

fi.  Niimlier  «»f  tlnrd-clfl*t«  tendtei^  (meliitlin^  pro- 

I'lHiimal  Ucenees) :  men  40  ;  women  .16.  Total 

PfH-reaie  fr>r  the  vcar :  ii><*n  7 :  wumen,  3 

Trft^l         .,----. 


m^n  74,  wt>ineii 

ivomen  9, 
US: 


m 


10 


m 


10 


4B3 

1232 

im 


271 


m 
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(ii.)  Examination  of  Teachers.     (Nonprofessional) 
First  Class. 


Nnniljer  examined 
Number  passed 


Serond  Clasff. 


Number  exaininecl 

Nunilier  passed         ... 

Given  standing  on  iirst-elasM  examination 

Thiifl  Cktss, 


Number  examined 

Number  passed 

Given  standing  on  second -claws  examination  -        .        ■         -        . 

Number  of  Certificates  granted  during  1808  i— 

First  C/«^.— Male  Ifi,  Female  1.     Total 

Second  C7a«#.— Male  22,  Female  26.    Total 

r-fttrrf  CVflWff.— Male  11,  Female  32.    Total 

Interim  Certificates,  to  tliose  oualified  from  other  Pro\  inccs 

Pivvisianal  Certificates,  incluuing  temporary  licences  to  substi- 
tutes for  teachers  who  were  ill,  or  who  were  attending 
Normal  School 


Tot^l 


12 

8 


58 

:^2 

I 


101 

47 

.   15 


17 

48 

48 

130 


24 


(iii.)    Normal  School. 


Numlier  attending  First  Class  Session  - 
„  Second  Class  Session 

„  Third  Class  Session  - 


Total 


IX. — Special  Schools. 

a.  Night  Schools. 

Tnistees  of  any  school  district  may  engage  a  qualified  teacher 
and  make  necessary  arrangements  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
district  for  the  inaiiitenance  of  a  night  school,  pvovkied  that,  if 
the  school  is  kept  open  for  one  month,  a  fee  may  be  charged  of 
not  more  than  $2  a  month  for  each  month  or  portion  of  a 
month  that  the  pupil  is  in  attendance. 

h.  Kindergartens. 

Kindergarten  classes  may  be  established  in  any  school  in  the 
Territories  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  six  yeai-s  according  to  kindergarten  methods, 
and  in  such  schools  a  fee  may  be  charged,  not  exceeding  %\  a 
month  for  e^ch  pupil,  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintaining  such 
department. 

Recent  Reix>rts  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  official 
documents  relating  to  education  in  the  North- West  Territories  can  be  seen  at 
the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 

4226,  ^^n. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  '-  PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES.  * 

The  following  ree.oniinendatioE8  and  nile^  were  made  in  the"  Frogmmino 
of  Studies ''  issued  in  1895,  and  still  in  force. 

(i.)  PEAwma 

Dmwdng  in  t4i  \m  taiiglit  n?*  iin  addetl  iiiean»  iif  expression.  Pupils  uro  to 
ilmw  in  hlank  Iv^iokH  aftemUwrving  the  type  i*olid.4anil  fil>jeet«.  (Frrmi 
the  R-epr»i't  for  1898)  :-*'  Dmwing  can  1*  taueht  to  nil  pupiln  who  can  learn 
til  write,  and  it  i^  fif  use  to  all.  It  trains  the  pc*wers  of  oliscrvation,  for 
th*^.  child  must  i*l>aerve  oarefidly  to  re|ircsent  truly.  It  irive^  nn  andcMl 
nieatift  of  expression— clearer  t>erha]>ii  than  either  !*]*eaking  or  writing.  It 
makes  tlie  hant!  skilful  and  enalilen  every  artisan  to  eouHtnu't  and  read 
working  dmwings,  and  so  aids  him  in  hi^i  life  work.  Jt  arouses  and  niakp^ 
active  the  ereAtive  ability  of  the  child,  and  it  leadn  him  to  JMie  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  in  what  Hurroundy  liiiii,  and  ntrengilieus  hi?^  desire  therefor, 
Oui*  cQur&o  \^  necesaarily  an  elementary  one,  and  prominence  in  p%'en  to 
objective  and  indu?!«trittl  drawing,  Tti  the  study  of  pirtures  we  have  made  a 
bp|pnnin#(/'* 

Hinndnrd  L 

Tttftt'h  thi?  following'  fornis  as  wholi^js  frojn  lyu^  Kolids  and  objeeU  : 

Spiirtr  iind  similar   forkiH^   natural   nt\t\   artitiiiaf,   ^.f/.,    l*all,  marble, 

apjile,  toinato,  dierry^  lemr»n,  i^U\ 
Vf/h-mM'  and  smaller  forms,  natnral  and  artifieial,  r..'/-,  jieuril,  l*i:>tth% 

aixx)],  pint  nieaHure,  cup,  rope,  ladder^  mallet,  etc. 
CW>c  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.r/.,  box,  chest,  basket, 
inkstand,  lumps  of  sugar,  etc. 
Teach  their  parts — surfaces,  faces,  edges,  and  corners,  and  the  relation  of 
these  imrt* ;  comi>are  them. 
Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  Nature  Study. 

Standards  IL  and  III. 

The  work  of  Standard  I.  and  the  foUo^^ing : 
The  tyi>e  solids  bisected  and  studied  as  new  wholes. 
Hemisphere  BXidi  similar  fonhs,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  half  an 

apple,  dish,  bowl,  cap,  oil  can,  etc. 
Half  Cylinder  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g,^  bandbox, 

coin,  etc. 
Jfalf  Cnhe,  square  prism,  right  angled  triangidar  prism,  and  similar 
forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.^  box,  trunk,  c^ir,  roof  of  a  house, 
etc. 
Teach  their  parts— surfaces,  faces,  edges,  and  cornel's,  and  the  relation  of 
the  parts.    Comijare  them. 

Teach  geometric  figures — triangle,  square,  and  rectangle  from  the  solid. 
Draw  objects  based  on  these  figures,  e,g.,  pennant,  envelope,  door,  cross, 
flag,  etc. 
Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  Nature  Study. 

Starijdard^  IV,  arid  V. 

The  work  of  previons  standards^  and  forms  derived  from  the  type  solids 
by  variation. 

Spheroid^  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  and  similar  forms  natural  and  artificial,  e.gr., 
lemon,  cucumber,  watermelon,  egg,  hops,  pear,  strawberry,  vase,  etc. 

*  See  below,  noU. 
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Cone^  circulftr  frustrum^  and  rsiniilar  furmh,  uatunil  tiud  artificial,  t^,g., 
carrot,  volrano*  mountain  peak,  hour  gksH,  wiue  gki*8,  etc. 

Piframid,  square  fnintrum  and  Kiinikr  forms,  natural  and  artiticial,  n.y.^ 
ctipolas,  pyramids  of  Eg^jT^t,  banket^  etc. 

Draw,  from  the  .solids,  the  geometric  figures,  circle,  ellipfte,  and  oval  ,  and 
learn  the  terniH  circumference,  diameter,  radium,  arc,  centre^  focu^  axis. 
Draw  objects  based  on  these  fii^uress  <?>/.*  target,  circukr  ^vnndow.  hand 
mirror,  eye  glasses,  horse  ^hoe,  padlock,  fan»  srioon,  et<\ 

Tlluatrative  skctchitig  in  mnnet^tion  witli  other  ^tutlies. 

(ii,)    SlIMlTL^iNTS   X^D   NaHUiTIlS,   with   iSPECIAL  RKPKRKycE  TO  THE 

Use  ok  AiiL'oHoL  ANii  Tobacco. 

The  great  purpose  in  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  theory  of  Helf-control  and 
a  willingnejiis  to  abritain  frt^ni  acts  that  may  grow  into  dangerous  habits. 
The  moral  and  social  efiects  should  l>e  made  prominent  and  abstinence  b« 
inculcated  from  higher  ends  than  such  a.s  concern  only  the  b<xly.  Techiii* 
calitie.s  and  persistent  dwelling  u|x>n  dBtails  of  difiease  should  be  avoided. 
8|>ecitil  delicacy  of  treiitment  is  needed  in  thojso  uufoituiiate  ca^esin  which 
cfiiklren  fiud  themselves  between  the  safe  teaching  <»t  the  «ch<M-iI  and  the 
counter  practices  and  inrtuences  of  tlie  home.  llelVain  from  assertion^  of 
what  is  uncertiiiu  or  sim-erely  dimbted  r*y  liiglr  authority,  or  Ukely  tr»  l>« 
repudiated  by  tlie  |)U]*il  when  he  is  matme  enough  to  judge  fur  lumself, 
rtmce  tho  admitted  ami  unouestionud  facts  alnjut  the  more  dangerous  hit imu- 
lants  and  narcotic .,  the  alcohobc  ihnnks  ni  particular,  furnish  invincible 
reasons  why  people  in  general  should  do  \\ithont  them,  aud  young  [«iople 
boveall  i»tners. 

'IVhcIi  wliat  a  stimnhiiit  is,  what  a  nanotir^  i%  what  each  may  c4&uhc 
Itfects    of  alcolit>l   un    the   digestive,    circulatory,  muwukr.  and  iii?rvous 
«ystetn. 

Teach  that  to[»acco  rontnin^  a  l>oisouous  substance  railed  nicotine,  that 
tt  frequently  injures  the  throat,  lungs,  heart,  and  other  f»rgans  in  ndults, 
that  it  h^  far  more  hartnfnl  to  young  and  growing  persons  than  l»*  adult>, 
that  it  IS  pnrticularlv  objectionable  in  the  form  ot  a  cigarette,  l!iat  cliilditjn 
should  avoid  it  in  all  iti  forms,  and  that  the  more  s^niringly  grown  T»eople 
u=>e  it  the  better,  a»  a  rule,  they  are  off. 

(iii.)  Manneks  ami  M0RAI.S. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  t<>acher  Uj  see  that  the  pui>ii  practice's  thoaue  external 
forms  of  conduct  wliich  expiess  a  true  sense  of  the  nroprieties  of  life,  aud 
that  politeness  which  denotes  a  genuine  i-es^^eet  ff>r  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
others.  It  is  his  duty  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  ike  moral 
Uuality  of  their  acts  and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear  understHiKling  and 
constant  practu^'  of  every  virtue.  His  own  inHueiue  und  example  :  the 
narration  uf  suitable  tales  to  awaken  right  feeling  ;  the  memorising  of  gem» 
eud-^Ldying  noble  sentiments,  imd  maxims  and  proverbs  contaimng  rules  of 
duty  ;  direct  instruction,  etc.,  are  means  Ut  he  employed. 

Topics :  Cleanliness  and  neatness,  politene-ss,  gentleness,  kindness  to 
othei's,  kindness  t*>  animals,  love,  trutWnlness,  fidelity  in  duty,  obedience, 
Uoljility,  respect  ami  reverence,  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  f«>rgiveneiji, 
confession,  honesty,  hoaour,  courage,  humility,  self-reapect,  selj^coutrol, 
prudence,  good  name,  good  raannertj,  temperance,  healtfij  ovil  hftbita,  bad 
language,  evil  speaking,  mdustry,  economy. 

From  the  Report  for  the  year  1898  :  —  *"  In  *  Manners  and  MoraU ' 
our  inapeotorfe  are  informed  too  frequently  that  *  iucidontul  iuatmctiou 
is  given  as  occ^Jjaion  demands,'  Observation  ol  the  bjhaviour  ot 
the  children^  and  examination  of  what  they  know  about  the  topics 
immed  in  the  Programme  of  Studies  roveaJ  the  efiecte  of  this  inci- 
dental w-ork  and  emphasise  the  value,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  syHtematic 
and  definite  instruction.  'Manners*  is  a  fine  art  based  on  iiiiitatiou, 
and  on  a  ^^euume  respect  for  the  rights  and  duties  of  other.*..  A  knowledge 
of  these  rights  and  duties  does  not  come  by  instinct.  It  has  to  be  taught, 
The  relations  of  a  pupil  to  his  fellow«^  and  to  society  are  not  known  intui- 
tively. This  necessary  knowledge  must  be  taught,  if  moral  action  i^  to  have 
A    rational    basw.    Inapectorfi  report  that  there   are  schooU   ^b.^\%  ^^k»k 
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**xteinal  form*  of  conduct  are  ftati^factory,  yet  the  pujtils  are  not  lionf^t  iti 
their  work,  given  to  falsehood  rather  than  confession  in  c^ses  of  clear 
wi-ong-doin^,  and  tlu  nut  appreciate  the  necessity  for  re.*ipecting  and  pio- 
tecting  the  reputation  of  other-^, 

"  Mure  rtttentioD  i8  given  to  thi^  subject  each  yeur,  >el  piogro;*^  i»  slower 
than  it  need  he.  Our  tear her^  are  drawn  not  only  froEi  <»ur  own  schools 
liut  from  every  province  iu  tlie  Dtmiiniun.  A^  a  collie*  lUonce  sntne  ^five 
thi»  suiiject  due  attention,  uthcrH  are  content  with  incidental  iustmction, 
t*:Hj  many  ignoi^e  it,  except  when  a  case  (»f  diseipHne  force-s  them  to  deal 
with  some  phase  of  it  If»  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  !«aid,  "Conduct  it* 
three  ft nu'th^  of  life/  an<l  if  Hchuol  is  a  preparation  fur  life,  surely  the  sn1»- 
ject  has  a  right  to  a  urominent  uhice  in  the  teachers  thought  and  a  definite 
jMiwition  in  his  ischixJ  work.  ThuKe  who  have  nni<le  little  or  no  prepamtion 
for  the  Kyslematic  prc*(eiitati<*n  of  thin  subject  \\ ill  timl  Whites  * 8ch«x>l 
Maniigenient'  a  very  suggestive  book/* 

(iv.)  Hyoienk* 

To^iicrt :  LeittkniH  on  cleaidinesf*,  propter  clothing,  pure  air,  goixl  wateiv 
exerct«<\  rent,  avoidance  of  draught.^,  whofe.somo  ff^Kl,  teiuiierate  hahiU, 
l>nthing,  accirlent,**,  ^^jisi^ui,  dis^infectant.s,  digestion,  circidHtion,  respiration^ 
cjire  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

(v,)  Music. 

Singing  of  itjte  4wugs  dearly  aiul  sweetly*  Drill  on  the  fscnle and  iutervaln^ 
£xerci»ei«  in  time  given  with  the  time  nanie^  and  the  uietrouome, 

Stamhtnf  IL 
^  Ea^v  exercirtei*  in  each  of  the  key«  1),  A,  E,  A?,  E^^  tf^,  aud  F.    C-orir 
tinuecf  exerci**o.s  in  time,  undivided  (julnationH. 

Stati'hrd  III. 
Reading  uiUi*ie  (alto  part).  Time  work  on  elenientary  rhythuis,  eouiplete<f 
ami  divided  pulsiitions  connnence^. 

,S(nH(l(trd  r. 

Cjompletion  ol  above. 

Fnjin  the  NtjHtif  for  I81>8.— **Inniu«ic  there  is  a  nmrkcMl  imptxivemejit  in 
the  tpiality  uf  the  wlertions  nr^i*i\  for  rote  song?^.  The  nundier  of  si-hoolH 
giving  syNtcniatiL'  teaching  in  singing  is  greater  than  at  any  previous  |>eri<Ml, 
but  there  are  many  --cIkhiI.h  wherv*  the  teachers  do  not  knt»w  how  tu  give 
instruction  in  thi?*  subject.    ,  .   . 

"The  chief  hindrancen  to  progreiw  lie  in  a  numloerof  teachers  now  iu  the 
Hchools  who  lia'N'e  had  no  training  in  the.se  phai^ea  of  art  .study,  and  in 
the  continued  adnussiou  of  teacliei"^  from  provinces  where  tlm  work  i.-*  not 
done/'* 

(vL)  PHOCJRAMMK  OF  StUDIKA. 

The  progrannne  now  iu  furce  vfixn  innued  in  18U5.  It  in  liased  ou  i»' 
udniumin  reiiuireuieiit  for  each  Ataixdard  It  is  prescribed  by  the 
(/ouncil  *A  Public  lufttruction  as  a  guide  in  chts-sifyijig  jjupils.  It  ufay 
lie  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  ?>|jeeial  si:licx»ls,  but  not  without  the 
written  consent  (A  an  insi)ector.  who  shall  fort); with  rejiort  to  the  Council 
The  work  in  each  standard  includes  a  review  of  the  essentials  in  previous 
Mtandardn. 

It  shall  W  the  duty  of  t;ach  teacher  to  make  a  time  table,  based  c^n  this 
i^rogramme,  and  Uj  pre**ent  it  tu  the  insi«€ctor  at  each  \i»it  for  hitj  approval' 
and  signature. 

The  following  desi^riptions  of  the  aims  in  view  and  the  methods  in  use  in 
the  vari.  tus  subject*  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  programme  of    ' 
189:> 

(a,)  JiiT'ttftuff  <iml  Liiemfnrc. 
\    Siiunl  retaling  Is  used  to  olitain  ideals  and  thought**  thiuugh  pntil^d  or 
piitteu  words— to  comprehend  the  >»u)»iect  matter  as  a  an  hole  and  togi'asp 

*  yVj€»e  temnrkfi  iire  applied  lo  dra\\Migaa  wwU  &?^  to  uui^ic  (see  above). 
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the  significance  of  the  pai-ts,  as  well  as  to  discover  and  appreciate  beauties 
of  thought  and  expression. 

Onil  reading  is  used  to  I'.xpress  these  ideas  and  thoughts  so  lis  to  Imj 
heard,  understood,  and  felt.  It  involves  systematic  traininjg  in  the  principal 
elements  of  ex pi*ession— quality  of  voice,  pitch,  foix»e,  time,  stress,  inflec- 
tion, emphasis,  pause.  . 

Supplementary  reading  is  used  to  funiish  additional  reading  matter  ;  to 
provide  reading  collateral  to  the  studies  in  nature,  geography,  history, 
literature,  etc.  ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature.    Its  use  is  optional. 

Si^ht  reading  in  silence  is  used  to  give  power  to  glean  thought  quickly 
and  mtellij^ently  from  the  i^rinted  pa^.  It  is  followed  by  logical  statement, 
in  the  pupd*s  own  words,  of  what  he  nas  gleaned. 

Selections  of  poetry  and  prase  inculcating  reverence,  love  of  country,  love 
of  nature,  and  admiration  of  moral  coui-age  are  to  be  committed  to  memory 
and  recited. 

(b.)  Otihoepy  awl  Sjieliintj, 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  accurate  pronunciation.  Pupils  of 
the  third,  fomth,  and  fifth  Standards  shoidd  have  constant  practice  in 
finding  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  from  the  dictionary. 

Special  drills  should  b3  given  on  such  words  as  are  in  their  nature 
difiicult  to  snell,  and  such  as  have  been  frequently  misspelled  in  comjiosi- 
tions.  Pupils  shoidd  not  be  drilled  on  the  spelling  of  words  which  they 
may  seldom  or  never  have  occasion  to  use. 

(c.)  Cam/totition. 

(i.)  Com)X)sitions  should  consist,  almast  entirely,  of  exi)i*essions  of 
thoiights  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  such  studies  as  Geogi-apny,  History, 
Ap-iculture,  Literature,  etc.  (ii.)  Through  progressive  exercises  both 
critical  and  constructive  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  and  apply 
the  leading  i)rinciples  of  expression.  Only  the  most  imix)rtant  erroi*s  should 
lie  corrected  in  any  one  comjiosition. 

(d.)  Gramma r. 

Grammar  shows  the  structure  of  language.  By  revealing  the  rules  of 
sentence-building  it  helps  the  i>upil  in  using  correctly  the  forms  of  speech 
which  the  necessities  of  expression  require. 

Through  the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate,  and  modifier,  it  reveals 
the  essential  nature  of  thought,  and  is  an  aid  to  the  more  thorough  under* 
standing  of  reading  lessons. 

The  teaching  of  formal  grammar  should  be  brought  into  close  connection 
with  the  work  in  reading  and  composition.  Routine  parsing  and  minute 
analysis  should  be  avoided. 

(e.)  Iliston/, 

Tminiug  of  the  moral  judgment,  and  prei>aration  for  intelligent  citizen^ 
shii>,are  inqiortant  aims  m  teaching  history.  History  should  be  associated 
with  geogi-aphy  and  literature  —historical  iioenis,  etc. 

(i.)  The  Cawidian  HUtoty  for  Standards  II.  and  III.  is  thus  outlined':— 

Shimhi'd  7/.-  Lives  of  distinguished  men  described,  e^g.^  ColumbuA.  the 
Cabots,  Jacques  Cartier,  Champlain,  Bishop  Laval,  1?  rontenac,  La  Salle, 
Montcalm,  Wolfe,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Lyon  Mackemde,  Papineau,  Josejoh 
Howe,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  etc.  Discussioti  of  toe 
chief  excellences  and  defects  in  their  characters  to  teach  moral  discrimina^ 
tion,  and  ultimately  to  derive  principles  of  cop***"^-  Tl^ading  and  reciting 
of  i>atriotic  [xiems. 

SUiwIfird    ///.-Outline   study  Discovery: 

exploration  ;  struggle  between  tw  jSats ;  Treaty 

of  .Paris ;  Quebec  Act ;  Constitit  ""lebelliou  of 

1837 ;  Union  Act;  Clergy  Heeetf  '  Freehold, 

I^ieaaehold,  Seignorial ;  Kecipfoei  nerioa  Act, 
et^ 
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(U.)  E'/t'jlM  HUt*jqf  for  i^tamlnnl  /T.— Outline  tttuily  of  eacb  jieople 
or  iK'riorl  Xf>  exliiHt  \U  chief  rharai^tcriHtic-H.  t.*}.  :  Shxodh  —  a  farmer 
jieople  ;  hroii*^bt  with  them  the  gcnuH  of  ouj'  }x>litical  institutions— a 
litnittjd  motjiireliy,  |»arliiurieiit,  courts  ui  justice,  f»ersnnal  hnlditigs  of  land  ; 
giive  ufi  the  Iwidy  ot  our  English  touguc  ;  lieciuiic  ChriMijiii  from  choice. 
The  pre8t5nlftin>n  of  thi?<  (uttlitK-  is  to  l>o  nrnl.  Supplementary  remiin^ 
in  hiHtory  Mh'»uhl  1»^  eiK'ourujfeiL 

English  HUtmy  jtHSUtwhM  T.— The  text  book  studied  a*  a  reiiew 
and  expan/^ion  of  the  topics  dis<"usserl  in  previous  staQdard.*.  Grouping 
of  the  eishenfial  facts  in  each  i>erio(i  unner  t^pic:^  indicating  phages  oT 
plr^gre^iis  «?..'/.  Political,  indu-strialt  inteHectuah  ies^thetic^  religiour*— 1*>  sht^w 
the  growth  of  the  nation. 

(iii.)  Canadian  HUtm^j  for  Stawiartl  F.— An  intelligent  couipreheimon 
of  the  prescribed  text ;  coniparison  of  constitutional  strugglea  in  Canada 
with  correMix^ndinj,^  ones  in  England  : « jutliiif  .study  of  how  we  are  governed 
— parliamentary,  jutlicial^  nujnicij>al,  and  school  s>T^t'eni»  ;  our  civic  dutiea 
— votings  office-holding,  tax-f raying,  su|»port  of  law,  etc- 

(f )  Geo^mphi/, 
Standard  I. --Directiijji.—rtmtion  of  the  s^un  in  the  inorning  at  noon, 
in  the  evening  ;  cardina'  y^rjint^  nf  the  compa-SH  ;  i>*i!*ition  of  important 
places  and  objects  by  yxtinting  with  the  hand  and  naniing  the  direction. 

If'^T^M',— Oh^rvation  of  forniii  of  water  nuch  hjs  clMud.%  fog»  iniHt,  min, 
dew,  frost,  »now,  and  ici%  as  they  i»cc\n',  to  find  the  mnre  a}>vions  iimditieis 
imd  Uise?*  of  each. 

fr*  «#/*.— Recognition  of  cnlin,  breeze,  gale. 

Stawiard  IL  —i>^Vw<wwi,—Beiiii -cardinal  jioints  of  the  compttias ;  obser- 
vation of  the  direction  of  ivindfe  bringing  beat,  cold,  rain^  isnow,  moisture, 
dryness. 

j^ !!<]?.— Hills,  ujountains— direction  and  nature  of  their  slope*  ;  plain, 
valley,  prairie  ;  cape,  )>enirL'*ulu,  L>5tluuus,  island  ;  relation  t»f  these  lajdie** 
to  one  another  ;  tlieir  UHe**.  (Teacher's  reference  :  **  How^  to  study  Geo- 
graplov  PP- 1 4.^-ir)a) 

Watti\ — Fuller  ntndy  of  clouds,  fog  ;  miwt,  rain,  dew  ;  8uow%ic©,  bail  ;  liw 
t^»  u^es  and  effects  of  each.     Effects  of  «uu  and  wind  on  these. 

Kprin^%  V>rr>ok,  rivt^r — wiirce,  banks  branches*,  inouth — ^lake  ;  l>ay,  js^wi, 
Htrait  ;  reUtiun  of  these  boiliei>  to  one  uuotlitT  ;  theii*  uses. 

Wind^.  —  Cabn,  lirec/c,  ^iale,  >^toi m,  hurricane  ;  ettect*^  on  land  and 
fiea,  un  plants,  animal.s  |»eople,  vc^.seli*. 

JAf//.<.  -t*i»n^<tructiMti  i»f  nuipn  of  -.cIhhjI  r<H>nt.  Hihnnl  gnmiids,  neighbour 
htMAl  ;  map  reprehcntatiMn  of  j^^M»gr«[*hical  obje«'ts  8tndjc<l. 

tkr  W*frf*f  n»  it  lV/t*j^e,  -  Outline  ^tndy  of  it**  form»  rotation,  axis,  polef*, 
enuator,  hemispheres  ;  hot,  temi>eratej  and  cold  part**. 

CoHlmcnfs.—Thmr  relative  lionitious  and  !*ij'.ea  ;  chanujtcrif*tic  aniinala 
and  plants  in  each  ;  occupations,  liiihits^  dres,s,  and  modes  of  life  of  the 
eading  jieoples  in  each. 

OctivtiH.-  Thuir  rekitivc  ijoaitioiifi  and  &izc^  ;  ^mu  charactcrislicb  oi  cwjli. 

Stitndm^l  fV." Dominion  o/Cn/i<i</<i  .studied  a^i  a  re^iewMwith  addition*) 
qI  a  sjection  uf  the  continent  of  North  America.  Same  lojiic  a^^  for  cou- 
tinent  (^ludy,  vTearhcrV  reference,  "lite  Ueography  of  the  Bntiah 
Coloiuey,"  by  Dawjion  and  Suthbdatal.) 

!South  4 m^rZ-C''/.— Outline  study,  comparmg  its  atructuie,  diaina^,  coaet- 
Line,  cUniate,  and  productive  regions  %vith  tbo^  of  Xr>rth  America.  Fo lit ical 
ifiraioiid— -mainly  BrazQ,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili.     (Teacher's 
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refereoce  :  "How  to  study  Geography,"  pp.  218-224.  The  "  Geographical 
Reader." 

Eunisiu.  (Europe  and  Asia). — (ieneral  structure  of  Euraaia  compared 
with  that  of  North  America  and  that  of  South  America.  (Teacher's  refe- 
rence :  "  How  to  study  Gt'ogi-aphy/'  pp.  224-263.) 

Eu)vj}e,     Under  the  same  tonics  asNortli  America.    Comparisons. 

Asia.  Only  a  very  general  study  of  climate^  natural  productions, 
productive  recions^  trade  routes,  cities.  Political  divisions— mainly  India, 
Japan,  and  Cnina.    Comparisons. 

(g.)    Arithinetic. 

Every  new  thought  process  in  this  subject  should  be  developed  objectively. 
Principles  and  rules  should  be  arrived  at  inductively.  Accuracy  and 
rapidity  in  the  simple  fundamental  processes  are  important. 

(A.)    Nature  Study  and  Agriculture. 

(Teacher's  reference  books  :  Newell'a  "  From  Seed  to  Leaf,"  Goodale's 
"  Concerning  a  Few  Common  Plants,"  Grant  Allen's  "  The  Story  of  the 
-Plants.") 

To  interest  pupils  in  Natiu-e,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  careful  observa- 
tion and  clear  expression,  and  to  lead  them  to  acquire  useful  knowledge  are 
important  aims  in  teaching  this  subject. 

The  pupil  must  study  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  the  soil  rather  than  book 
descriptions  of  them.  He  may  consult  books  after  he  has  made  his  obser- 
vations. The  study  of  i)lant  life  should  be  emphasised  in  spring,  though 
not  restricted  to  that  season. 

This  study  should  be  connecteil  with  language,  drawing,  and  geography. 

Standard  IV.— Plants.— Their  food— its  sources,  how  taken  up,  how 
assimilated  ;   their  reproduction,  propagation  ;  dissemination  of  seeos. 

Weeds. — Bindweed  or  wild  buckwheat,  tumble-weed,  hedge  mastard, 
stink-weed.  Russian  thistle  ;  methods  of  destroying. 

*S'ot/«.— Preparation  of,  for  seed. 

ilnima/*.— Feeding,  care  and  management  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine. 

Insects. — Growth,  classification,  remedies. 

Standard  V.— Tillage.— Dr&in&ge^  fertilisers,  subsoiling. 
Ci'ops.— Their  growth,  management,  rotation  ;  diseases,  remedies ;  soiling 
crops. 
AninutJs. — Principles  of  feeding ;  dairying. 


APPENDIX  B. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  FOR  1898. 

(i.)  Agriculture. 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  given  in  the  schools  does  not  teach  the  pupil 
the  art  of  growing  d&erent  grains,  but  it  does  teach  him  how  a  grain  of 
wheat  or  barley  or  a  pea  gemunateb,  geta  needful  air  and  waimth,  obtains 
nourishment  from  the  aoU,  and  how  tillage  is  rekted  to  deep-f^ing  or 
shallow-feeding  grains.  It  does  attempt  to  teaeh  pupik  the  principles  upon 
which  sound  agncultural  practice  is  based,  and  it  is  accomplishing  its  task 
year  by  year  with  increasing  success.  ,     .  ^      , 

The  reports  of  inspectors  confirm  the  statements  ot  om*  best  teachers 
that  where  this 'subject  has  received  it«  due  share  of  attention  its  right  to 
a  prominent  place  on  our  curriculum  is  undoubted,  whether  judged  by 
its  disciplinary  effect  or  its  practical  value.  That  it  has  been  taught 
badly  by  some  teachers  and  neglected  by  others  during  the  six  years  it 
haA  be«n  a  compulsory  subject  on  our  curriculum  is  admitted,  but  there 
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ttve  few  sul)jt!<!t.H  tlmt  Imve  nut  r^tiri'ert'il  similarly.  The  teaching  of  it  Jia** 
hecMi  oppasifrl  by  Hinuv  who  lliink  ut"  amu'iUttuv  only  sw  an  art.  tiilemtetl 
by  utliei-s  \\hu  cuti-siilvr  it  ii  tMnKT.s,*iiuu  to  mi  irui'*'rtant  L'k'iiiL'nt  uf  onr 
jHJimhUtun  that  may  m>t  U'  l}jciK>rctl  with  nafuly.  uihI  wurmlv  su[p|Mjitc<]  by 
i»ian>  wh<j  se*^  in  it  m»t  uiily  a  iisi^fnl  nnlijcrt  ot  .>tiulv,  bnt  also  a  mt^»m  of 
incrt^asin^aii  intcllij/L't  •:  \via]fatheli<.'  inti-nvst  in  a;:?rii'nhin'al  |»roblemsun«l 
addi>i^^  vahic  atal  <rt^nity  to  i  tiiii  lift-. 

In  iIr' examinatior,  of  TubHr  SrlitMi]  k'i\in;u'  rundithitt*'*  aiul  nuuUdiUei! 
for  tearhorV  non-jtroft'ssional  and  |»ri»f<L visional  tTrtiticatts  a;:ricnlturu  con- 
tinties  to  \h}  a  i'omji'i!Hfa\v  sniijert,  Thv  conr-t*  in  th+j  i:knieritary  >^ch*»ulH 
deaU  in  outline  with  soils  — then- fonnatiou,  txim posit i*»n,  rla.HHitiration^  and 
ju'wiiaration  for  Hetding ;  with  dratnagt',  sub-soiling,  and  fertiHiin*?,  It 
dealn  with  plants— thuir  fuod  ^'i]>|ily  and  modes  of  |jro]iafration  ;  weed.s  - 
their  i-auses  and  rcaiedics  ;  tret^s  thoir  t'uUivation  for  sliadr,  ornament, 
and  protiM'tion,  It  desds  with  atdmals  -  the  Jt'fdiii/^,  care,  and  iiutiiajirt^Uient 
of  horses,  rattlu,  sheen,  and  svvint%  la  tlie  Hich  School  standards  thU 
eiMU.se  is  reviewe^l  hum  expanded,  and  the  (irineiiik'-i  le-studietl  i^ith  the  aid 
atiorded  by  the  pupil's  kiiuwled;:*  of  lahysirs,  whieli  helps  to  explain  "tlie 
ioHuences  of  li^lit  und  heat,  and  the  movements  of  Huids  in  soil,  plants 
ami  animtd,  ami  the  foires  ernuerned  in  every  maehine  and  appliance"  :  of 
eheiui^try.  w  ite'i  throws  li^ht  upon  life  proces^e.s  of  jjlants  and  auitu  dn 
atvd  the  fertilisation  of  soils;  of  lx>tjiuy,  which  is  feyslematii^ed  plant- 
kuftwled^i^  ;  of  physical  geography,  which  shows  liow  noil  conditions  the 
g^rowtb  and  haliitat  of  jilant  ami  animal. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  course  r!>a^aiu  rt^itiwed  from  theHtaudjioiiit  of 
method  and  the  Htudent's  knowledge  widened  !>v  the  reading  of  reporUs  of 
e\i*erimental  stjitions,  bulletins^  aivil  monograpli.s.  It  is  reeognined  that  in 
the  elementurv  ela^si's  the  pupils  ran  know  practically  nothiag  in  a  .scien- 
tific way  of  physies,  ehend.^try,  and  lH»tany,  and  that  accordingly  principks 
nmst  be  illustrated  in  a  uon  technical  way  with  the  materials  avaikble  in 
the  eiivlronmeut  of  the  ordinary  rural  ^clHH♦h  Tla*  Normal  Sehixd  tniins 
intending  teachers  to  do  thi.s. 

*  The  ?»ehool  districts  of  Lucondie  and  St.  Albert  have  large  gardens  in 
Avhich  the  chihlren  assist  In  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting 
and  care  of  tlo we rs,  vegetables,  nml  crops,  and  tix-es  ;  keep  observations  of 
their  growth,  and  in  a  sin^ple  way  combine  the  study  tif  lainciples  with 
practice.  The  etfectivencHs  of  the  instrnetion  is  greatly  aiaed  l>y  its  eon- 
cretene«*s. 

Many  teaehei^  illustnite  tlieir  lessons  by  rtdercnt*c^  to  farming  ojiemtifiiiH 
in  progress  at  the  time  in  the  neighbourlji»od,  and  require  pnpils  to  i^jj^^rt 
the  re-sults  of  their  observations  of  the.-ic  ;  l>ut  the  work  won  hi  W  more 
Mvsteniatic  and  etiective  if  school  grounds  were  fenced  and  small  plots  in 
tiiem  set  apait  for  iiur[>Of>c<s  ef  demonstration 

(il.)  DuME«Ttr   ECONOMV  AM>  HvuiKKK, 


The  iinjMirtHiice  of   keeping  the  school  currieulum   in  touch  with   the 
actieal   interests  f»f   life  is,  in   theory  at   least,  a<lmitted   by  all     1  he 
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general  arguments  that  can  bead^an^^e^l  in  supii^ut  of  the  teaeldng  of  the 
principles  of  airiienltmc  to  boys  can  to  ii  still  gre.kter  rlegree  Im:;  ajiplied 
to  the  teaching  of  the  [irinciples  of  d<»mestic  economy  and  liygienc  to 
girls.  When  hImmiI  life  vmh  there  is  a  home  life  in  be  lived  ;  and  no 
woman  can  aflbi^l  t**  be  ignorant  of  the  general  princii>les  that  underlie 
the  sanitation  of  the  hon\e,  the  .selection  and  preijaration  of  foods,  the 
law^s  of  health,  and  the  treatment  of  c^iinmon  accidents  and  ailment^s. 
The  State  which  cotni>els  lustrnction  to  l>e  given  in  reading,  writing*  and 
ihfi  elementary  sttidies  on  account  of  their  effect  on  the  intelligence  r»f  the 
individual  and  on  the  civic  and  industrial  welfare  of  its  i»eople.  should 
tiike  the  next  lo^^cal  step  and  make  compulsory  ji  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation  and  housewifery  on  whicht  to  i%o  great  mi  extent,  the 
health  and  happinesn  of  it^  citizen»  depend.  The  economic  value  of  ftuch 
instnirtion  is  evident. 
The  girl^  in  after  life,  w  ill  have  occasion  to  use  this  knowlcflge  hundred.* 
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of  tiine^  for  the  once  nlie  will  liave  to  U:ie  lier  knowledge  of  much  of  the 
geogra]iliy,  history,  arithrnetit%  and  algebra  she  has  leametl.  It  win  be  pre- 
sented in  fiuch  a  way  as  to  lead  litn-  to  observe  carefully,  iiiftM-  cautioM^ly, 
judge  accurately,  and  ^<>  l*enelit  intellectually  by  the  diHcipliue  atforded. 
It  will  iiicrensc  her  practir^il  power.  It  will,  throiigh  ri  Vlywledge  of 
underlying  piiuciides  tend  tu  mnvert  whvit  is  too  often  in  the  home  an 
unintelligent  drudgery  into  an  interesting  and  even  attractive  service.  It 
will  dignify  hi>usccr,itt  and  add  to  the  he4xhh»e(->mfort,  and  happiness  of  the 
fandly. 

Then*  is  no  institution  in  the  State  other  than  the  Kcho*il  that  run  under- 
take  thin  work.  A  series*  of  le8**onH  luay  be  given  that  will  illuminate  und 
system:! tine  the  knowledge  that  the  girls  nuiy  have  aetpiired  in  a  practical 
way  at  home,  auii  that  will  lead  them  t«»  continue  residing  and  reflecting 
after  their  schnnl  course  end.s.  There  are  inexpensive  text  lj<M>ka  contahi- 
ing  nmch  <>f  this  information.  In  the  Xorinal  Schools,  where  teacher?i  can 
l>e  prejtared  to  la'encnt  this  subject  a.s  intelligently  as  any  other,  there  can 
l»e  given,  in  adniti*m,  the  re^sults  of  exi»eriinents  on  human  fo^nls  and  t!ie 
rational  feefling  of  man  a,s  reconled  in  the  bulletins  of  extierimental 
stations. 

The  practice  of  donieijiic  ecouomy  cannot  be  taught  now  in  uur  Hchonls, 
but  its  princinle^  can.  We  cannot,  f*a*  example,  bring  the  kit-chen  range 
into  the  isehf>f»l  yet,  but  we  can  make  clear  to  girls  the  fcKxl  value  and 
digest il*i!ity  of  the  jw»t:itti,  and  ht»w  this  fcHid  value  may  be  wasteil  when  the 
potatn  js  Kiiled  in  certain  \Nays,  From  .similar  examples  we  can  deduce  a 
orinciple  in  ciKjking  that  will  give  intelligent  direction  to  |aiU'tice  in  the 
home. 

(iii)  Equipment. 

Pi^^greHH  in  equininent  in  slow  but  steady.  Better  deaki*  and  an  in- 
creasiing  number  nf  .single  dcskf*,  l*ett4?r  and  larger  >>lackl»oard,\,  more 
globes  and  maps,  more  reference  and  reading  l-»uc_iki!i  are  jejiorted.  Some 
tru«tc*e»  have  Iteen  more  liberal  than  wi>ie  in  their  ex|>enditure  for  eipiip- 
ment.  In  one  {lart  of  the  Territoiies  a  .shrewd  agent  di.s)(o.sed  of  a  number 
of  i|uite  exjK?nsive  btit  ratlier  useless  geogmi>hy  charts  which  the  Council 
had  refused  to  authori.se.  Half  this  money  expended  on  suitable  rcfert  nee 
I>ook3  in  geograpli)^  would  have  l>een  of  much  gieater  service^  In  rural 
difttriots,  to  the  mijiinmm  re<|uirements  of  a  dietionarVi  a  numeral  frame 
or  its  e«inivalent,  a  set  f»f  weights  and  measureH,  a  globe,  and  niai*s  of  the 
world  anil  the  Uonunitifi  <'f  Camula,  a  nuinlM?r  of  schocds  have  added  liet^ 
of  stii>pleuauitary  readers  in  literature,  histor>',  geography,  and  nature 
study,  and  have  l>egun  to  form  seho<jl  librarie?^. 

Some  det-»art mental  aid  and  direction  j^lionld  Ije  given  to  the  e^stablinh- 
ment  of  libraries  in  every  dintrict.  It  in  unnecessary  to  urge  the  .stimu- 
lating effect  of  these  on  pujub  and  ]Mrentii.  They  suj>ply  the  be^t  reading 
for  the  largest  numlier  at  the  snmlle.st  cf»8t,  Througli  their  IwK^kr^  on 
literatm-e,  hi^itor;^,  science,  and  art  they  aid  the  teacher  in  Ids  tbnly  task, 
and  continue  his  work  after  hh  pupils  have  ceatied  to  attend  schtjol. 
Progre.s.s^  so  far,  is  due  mainly  to  the  teacher;*  wJro  secure  funds  fur  the 
maintenance  and  exteusiou  of  lilnarie-s  through  entertainments  and  .sub- 
Hiaiptious.  In  eoini>aratively  few  schc>i_>lM  have  trastees  voted  uiHney  for 
this  puTiM>»ei 

(ivj  BuiLDlNGSi 

In  the  erection  of  new  buildings  greater  care  is  given  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions tlian  formerly.  Ijetters  come  to  the  Dejiartment  asking  for  plana 
showing  the  l^st  de\ ices  for  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  If  there 
Were  premred  several  plans  of  buildings  .suitable  for  rural  and  smaller 
urban  scIkxiIs  where  the  services  of  a  school  architect  are  n*»t  easily 
obtained,  trustees  would  u.se  them  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  health, 
education,  and  arcliitecture. 

Impuries  are  frequently  made  as  to  the  methc3«ls  of  iuiproving  the  ina«lv 
ipiate  ventilation  <>f  rural  .sch<x>l   Imildmgs  erected  years  ago.     A.s  thes<> 
buildings  are  genendly  heated  by  stover?,  a  phm  is  recommended  by  which 
the  foul  air  is  draw  n  otf  at  the  llof»r  V»y  a  flue  at  e«t^:V\  ^W  vA  \S\st  ^<^]^\S!k 
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at  tlid  liack  of  the  beats.  These  two  tluea  are  carri*?d  up  aloag  the  wall  to 
the  height  of  the  stove  \*iye,  and  then  taken  horizontalJy  across  to  a  half- 
drum  partitioned  at  the  end  which  rt'8t8  u|x*n  the  stove  pipe  for  six  to 
twelve  feet  of  its  h?ugth.  From  this  drum  the  air  is  conducted  up  through 
the  ceiling  ami  roof  by  a  vertical  tlue. 

The  total  capacity  of  these  tiuesi  should  be  not  lege  than  Sj  square  iuche* 
for  each  pupil  They  are  pretended  with  ahdea  at  the  floor,  to  be  closed  id 
the  evening,  m  that,  by  0}>ening  the  side-.^lidefi  in  the  jacket,  exclusively 
internal  circulation  h  secured. 

Another  ^ilide  sit  the  ceiling,  pulled  do^ii  to  open  and  pulled  up  to  close 
by  a  courjle  of  light  chains,  open^  to  cool  the  room  when  it  becomes  too 
warm,  ana  is  left  ojien  in  the  hot  weather  in  summer. 

("The  plan  described  U  applicable  to  new  or  old  buildings,  is  eco* 
nomical  in  its  use,  and  has  been  i metalled  with  slight  nioditi cations  to  suit 
special  circumstances  in  a  number  of  schools  at  a  cost  varying  from  25dolR. 
to  4rKlols.  The  stove  coiiiraonlv  used  here  in  schools  i;^  a  heavy  oblong 
box,  but  the  description  is  modified  to  auit  other  forms.— A  tight-fitting 
24-gauge  galvanisea  irtjn  jacket  is  constructed  over  the  I'ear  half  of  the 
stove.  The  fresh  air  is  brought  in  by  a  pipe  of  144  to  200  $4iuare  inches, 
in  cross  section  (or  through  a  duct  mnde  by  '  under -tltx»ring '  two  of  the 
joists)  under  the  floor  from  upenings,  covered  with  hea\^*  screens  in  the 
outside  wall,  t(j  uu  oi>ening  under  the  stove  (jacketed  part).  If  the  duct  ia 
carried  through  from  side  to  side  of  the  building,  it  f»hould  be  partitioned 
in  the  middle  nmler  tlie  stove  so  that  the  air  shall  come  iut-o  the  room 
instead  (A  blowing  dinn-tly  through  iho  duct.  The  slide  uinler  the  stove  in 
close<l  whun  the  schoolroom  is  not  (.wx^upied,  and  at  such  times  two  slides 
in  the  sides  of  the  casing  are  opened  so  that  the  air  of  the  r<x>m  cirtnilatea 
thrrnigii  the  casing.-  The  jacket  lieing  on  the  rear  half  of  the  st<»ve  (which 
f^houhl  }>e  placed  as  near  the  door  as  iK.issibie)  serves  *is  a  screen  from 
exces.'^i^e  riwliatioii  for  thoj^e  seated  near  the  .-^tove.  The  other  half  of 
the  stove  l>eing  uncovered  affords  considerable  radiiint  heat,  which  is  a 
valuable  mean.s  of  quickly  warming  children  coming  in  cold  in  the  morning. 
The  stoves  are  commonly  from  36  to  50  indies  long.') 

In  some  of  our  *'  colonies  "  certain  intluences  have  been  brought  to  bear 
tipon  the  people  to  induce  them  to  erect  churches,  and  use  them  or  parts  of 
them  for  school  purposes.  Kecently  it  has  become  evident  that  there  is  a 
growing  determination  on  the  |>art  of  a  number  of  the>ie  i*cople  to  erect 
school  buildings  tirst  and  use  theiii  for  church  services  until  tliey  are  able 
to  erect  churches. 

In  outlying  districts  there  are  still  some  Jog  buildings  open  to  the 
rafters,  "chinked*'  \\ith  flay,  ami  banked  with  manure,  which  is  not 
always  removetl  in  the  early  spring.  Dirty  uithin  and  che«-*rlesK  without, 
their  effect  ujM^n  the  cliildren  is  bid.  Tiw  fretiucntly  it  is  negligence,  DOt 
poverty,  that  is  the  t-ause  ;  and  the  inspector  tinds  ample  scope  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  his  visits  U*  the  trustees.  There  are  still  some  villager 
and  towns  where  the  janitor  tljinks  he  has  done  his  duty  when  he  s<'nil>« 
the  il«>or  and  dusts  the  walls  once  in  three  to  six  months.  There  are 
trustees  who  deem  it  h  sufticient  reply  to  an  inspector's  complaint  of  lack 
of  cleanlinees  at  his  spring  visit  to  assure  the  department  that  their 
"schools  w«re  cleaned  thoroughly  last  midsummer!"  But  there  are 
aUo  schools,  and  an  increasing  number  of  them,  M'here  cleanliness  reigiw  ; 
and  tiowers  in  the  windows  and  picture*  on  the  walls  give  a  hapjiyhome* 
like  look  to  the  rooms  where  the  child  spends  so  many  of  his  formative 
hours. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PAPERS  SET  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  1898. 

Note. — It  shoidd  be  reinembet'ecl  t/uit  caiulidaUs  for  any  cerfijicate  of 
whatekm'  g^^ade  must  obtain  34  pei'  cent,  on  each  subject  and  50  yw  cent,  on 
the  to*al  number  of  markx. 

(i.)   CaNIUDATKS    for   TkACHKUS*    FrKST-CLASS   C'KUTIFICATK,    1898. 

(n,)  The  Philomphif  of  Edncatmn. 

1.  Explain  the  following  views  of  education  and  show  how  the  accep- 
tiuice  of  either  will  affect  the  teacher's  work  ;  (a)  The  sonl  is  a  aelf-activo 
])ower  appropriating  from  its  surroundings  wliat  is  useful  for  its  develop- 
ment, (b)  1  he  soul  is  the  resultant  of  the  manifold  forces  of  its  envii-on- 
ment. 

2.  Give  arguments  for  and  against  making  the  curriculum  from  the 
utilitarian  standpoint  ;  from  the  disciplinary  standjK»int  ;  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  civilisation  into  which  the  child  is  born. 

3.  From  the  standpoints  of  nutrition,  training,  and  discipline  compare 
mathematics,  natural  science,  and  literature. 

4.  Describe  the  work  of  the  school  in  preparing  pupils  for  citizenship. 

5.  Discuss  the  duty  of  the  school  towards  the  moral  and  sesthetic  life  of 
its  pupils. 

6.  Describe,  after  Rosenkranz,  the  rebation  of  the  state  and  the  church  to 
the  S4'hool. 

7.  Descrilxj  the  dialectic  method :  show  its  relation  to  the  principle  of 
self -activity  and  make  clear  the  educational  value  of  this  principle. 

8.  Compare  oral  instruction  with  instruction  through  books. 

9.  Write  a  note  on  habit  in  its  relations  to  education. 

(A.)  Organisation,  ^fana{fementy  and  Law. 

1.  Give  reasons  for  or  against  a  double  basis  of  classification. 

2.  State  the  conditions  under  which  you  would  promote  a  pupil  who  had 
not  covered  the  prescribed  work  of  his  class. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  work  of  the  principal  of  a  school  in  the 
classification,  promotion,  attendance,  and  govemttient  of  pupils  ? 

4.  State  ana  criticise  the  doctrine  of  the  discipline  of  consequences. 

5.  How  does  the  obedience  yielded  by  a  child  in  school  differ  from  the 
obedience  of  an  adult  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  a  "  sense  of  duty,"  and 
how  can  the  one  be  developetl  into  the  other  1 

G.  Compare  the  good  and  evil  effects  of  competitions  for  prizes  or 
s(!holarshii>s,  with  regard  to  their  influence  upon  health,  tem|)er,  and  tlie 
true  ends  of  education. 

7.  Discuss  the  use  and  abuse  of  home  work. 

8.  State  the  teacher's  legal  duties  with  regard  to  contagious  diseases, 
public  examinations,  and  returns  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

(c.)  Hhtory  of  Edvi^ation. 

1.  Show  how  the  Roman  national  ideals  conditioned  their  educational 
ideals. 

2.  Describe  chivalric  education,  showing  its  relation  to  humanistic 
education. 

3.  Write  a  note  on  Rousseau,  rlescribing  his  influence  and  criticising  his 
educational  theories. 

4.  Describe  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  methods  of  Froebel,  and  show 
bow  they  affect  the  schools  of  to-day. 
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1.  DiijeuMH  the  ainj»  ami  iiit'tliods  of  Xatiu^'  Situly. 
±.  *'  Xatuix^  Study  will  nnt  nucceoil  unless  it  is  co-oriliiiated  vntli  other 
Htiuiies/'    Explain. 

3.  Make  a  k'><soii  plan  on  the  cluck— it^  adaj)tation  to  its  mode  of  life. 
-Make  illu^itrative  •  I  rawing  toacconiimny  the  Ichhou. 

I.  Make  a  le^v  on  plan  to  show  whether  a  ouciunlKjr  \a  a  liotanical  fruit. 

X  i'rtuimre  the  ^rnnitmtion  tif  a  Wan  and  u  grain  of  corn,  From  the 
tnanner  of  irrowth  infer  soils  stti table  for  earh, 

Cu  From  tlto  !^t.ind|*oint  of  ^'exhan^-tion  of  *>ioi Ik ""  compare  rcrtals  with 
forafTf  «*n*]is. 

7.  Il(»w  wuiild  ,vou  Imd  a  cJHKs  to  wee  the  vahio  n(  iindf'r  ilratning  and 
r^uuimi'rfaMcjwing  in  "restoration  of  :*oiU'*  ? 

B.  DiHi'UHH  the  value  of  laboratory  work  in  ih\j  ntudy  of  planb*  and 
anirnatH.  . 

(ii.)  PAPKttMKTToCV\Min>\TKsKoll  FfRHT  ANUSki'OX1>  Cl.Ar<H(;KRTIFiriTK8, 
Form  Shttitf  a  iff  DtftH*nt*f, 

1.  Untline  a  ronr^t*  of  study  for  tlie  lirht  term  in  a  niral  sch(^l»  statin;; 
whfil  dttfeion<vs  y«tu  won  It  I  make  between  i^ejiior  and  junjf»r  work. 
±  Make  a  shaded  drnwing  of  any  three  Vy\^  j^dids  pleasantly  gT<aiJ>ed. 
X  llluiitrate  dmply : - 

{n)  **  A  peninsula  is  a  body  of  land  ahnost  Murroundcd  by  water." 

{h)  "  On  either  wide  the  river  lie 

IxmK  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  nky  ; 

And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  nmny-tower'd  i'amolot ;' 

(c)  The  germination  of  a  Bean. 

4.  Give  a  le^iHon  plan  for  the  pre.sentation  of  the  new  tyi>e,  cylinder,  to  a 
c)fts8  that  IniK  lUready  had  .sphere  and  cnl>e. 

5.  A  group  suggestinj^  lemonade  would  lie :— Lemon»  loaf-sugar,  ghtss 
apoon.     Sketch  in  outline  the  tyi>e  forms  on  which  these  objects  are  baHed, 

6.  Tlie  square  prism  is  placed  with  the  long  e^lget*  horixonal  :— Draw 
front,  top,  and  rignt  end  views. 

7.  Draw  a  gionp  of  objects— two  ur  three — suggesting  to  a  lx)y  an  after- 
noon's «*j)ort, 

(iii.)  Caxdu'ATKs  for  Skcoxu-Class  CfiRTirrcATK?*. 

1.  E>i^tingaiJ>h  bft ween  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention,  Descriln* 
the  4'onditions  under  which  the  iH>wer8  of  fixing  and  concentrating  the 
attention  of  j*cholKr8  may  U'st  Ix?  stren^j^tlienetb 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  mental  process  by  which  we  sec  and  recog- 
nise a  familiar  object,  s^iy,  our  hat  amon^?  other  hata  in  a  rack,  bringing  out 
more  particularly  the  j>jirt.s  playefl  by  discrindnation  and  aKsimilatioD. 

3.  Hliow  how  a  Indnt  of  t;lose  ol»^ervation  of  the  distinctive  cliaracteriAtica 
of  objects  may  l>est  be  cultivated  in  children. 

4*  Give  a  full  amilynis  of  the  proces«  of  learning  by  heart  a  stanza  of 
poetry. 

r».  Take  any  fact,  not  directly  prr«entable  to  the  senses*  8uch  a^*  a 
liwtorical  event,  and  cx(ilain  fully  the  process  which  the  child  s  mimi  goe** 
tlirough  in  gfiisping  the  fact. 

fi  Explain  the  stet»s  by  which  a  concejit  is  formed.  How  far  ci^ien  the 
choice  ot  examples  by  a  te-acJier  asisist  the  pupils  in  fonriiug  distinct  and 
accurate  •^ont'epti*  \ 

7.  Distinguish  between  inductive  and  deductive  rea.Honing ;  and  illustrate 
the  place  of  each  in  schix»l  work. 

8.  Indicjite  ways  in  which  the  teacher  may  ntimulate  feeling  iudicioual v. 

9.  How  may  the  traiiung  of  the  will  l>e  both  directly  and  indirectly 
develo|>ed  at  school  ?    CSive  examples. 
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(6.)  llistonj  of  Efhtrffftan. 

1.  Describe  Athenian  Education  luulcr  the  following  heads :  Its  general 
aim,  persons  educated,  subjects  taught,  proposed  effects  of  nmsiail  tmin- 
ing,  of  gymnastic  training,  points  worthy  of  imitation  in  methods  of 
teaching. 

2.  Describe  Ascham's  methods  of  teaching  ;  and  show  how  they  may  l)e 
applied  in  the  teaching  of  any  English  poem. 

3.  Describe  Rousseiui's  ideal  scheme  of  education.  Cnticisc  it.  Account 
for  its  influence. 

4.  Write  a  note  on  Frocbel  describing  the  principles  he  advocated  and 
outlining  hU  modes  of  teaching  in  accordance  therewith, 

(r.)  Alffehni  and  (reometry. 

1.  State  somewhat  fully  the  different  aims  to  be  accomplished  in  teaching 
Algebra  to  pu]»ils  in  Standard  V. 

a,  {(i)  Illustrate  to  these  pupils  the  uses  of  the  symbols  j)lv^  and  minim, 
(f))  Illustrate  a  method  ot  lea'ling  pupils  to  cliscover  the  Commutative 
Law  for  multiplication. 

5.  Show  inductively  and  then  deductively,  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to 
see  that  if  two  triangles  have  their  bases  and  box  angles  equal  each  to  each, 
the  triangles  will  coincide. 

6.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to  the  solution  of  :  "In  a  given  time 
find  a  point  such  that  lines  drawn  from  it  to  two  other  iwints  on  the  same 
side  of  the  given  line  shall  make  equal  angles  with  it.'' 

{d,)  Arithmetic  and  ^fensl( ration, 

1.  "  The  educational  value  of  arithmetic  is  thus  indicated  lx)th  as  con- 
cerns its  psychological  side  and  its  objective  practical  uses  in  correlating 
man  with  the  world  of  nature." — Explain. 

2.  Write  a  seiies  of  questions  to  test  the  child's  knowledge  of  the 
number  twelve. 

3.  Make  and  explain  diagrams  to  illustrate  Ki" i)  =  '»V- 

4.  Show  how  you  would  teach  the  solution  of  the  following  problem  to 
a  class  unable  to  solve  it :  "  A  labourer  in  one  week  dug  5  rods  more  than 
hiUf  the  length  of  a  ditch,  and  the  next  week  he  dug  the  remaining  20 
rods ;  how  long  was  the  ditch  ? " 

5.  Assuming  that  a  class  is  prei>ared  to  begin  the  subject  of  commis- 
sion, teach  the  first  lesson,  stating  definitely  the  nature  of  the  problems  and 
explanations  you  would  give. 

6.  Illustrate  a  method  of  discovering  the  surface  area  of  a  cylinder. 
Note  specially  the  parts  where  you  would  expect  a  cla.ss  to  have  difficulties. 
Find  tne  area  of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  7  inches  and  height  15 
inches. 

7.  Illustrate  a  methocl  of  discovering  the  volume  of  a  pyramid. 

8.  At  $2.64  ner  cubic  foot,  find  the  cost  of  digging  a  ditch  J  mile 
long,  23  feet  wiae  at  the  top,  5  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  12  feet  deep, 
the  sides  sloping  equally.  Write  what  vou  consider  a  proper  solution  of 
this. 

(e.)  Geoffvaphy  and  History. 

1.  State  the  respective  uses  of  the  ordinary  map,  relief  map,  and  globe 
in  teaching  geography  to  pupils  in  Standard  III. 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  formation  and  uses  of  rivers,  to  pupils  in 
Standard  III. 

3.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  industries  of  the  North- West  Territories,  the 
rainfall  of  British  Columbia,  or  the  noted  trade  routes  of  Canada,  to  pupils 
m  Standard  IV. 

4.  From  the  continent  of  North  Americi  illustrate  how  geography  and 
history  may  be  taught  so  as  to  mutually  as^^ist  each  other. 

5.  Deiicnbe  somewhat  fully  the  educational  values  of  history. 

6.  Write  notes  of  lessons  on  any  two  of  the  folloA^dng  :  Feudal  System, 
Great  Charter,  Sjpanish  Armada,  Wellington,  Corn  Laws,  Laval,  Reciprocity 
Treaty  (1864).    State  the  purposes  of  each  lesson. 
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(iv.)  CANnn>ATE^  Koa  Thtrd  Cuahh  Oektificatjsh, 
(a)  Offjani^aiion^  Afan/igefnent^  anfl  Lnw. 

I.  De^cril^e    practical    inetbuilH    ai    W^hiing   and    vontilAtiujy;    (School 

buildings. 
2   What  coniiid 0 rat ioTiM  determine  the  cliussiti<>ati(iTi  of  n  tmw  i»ni>il  I 

3.  Ktat«  the  use«  of  a  tinie-UUde,  ami  the  principle'*  th/it  should  )?overn 
its  construction. 

4.  If  you  found  ypur  chis5*  getting  listless  and  sleepy,  what  causea  would 
ynn  fiuppose  to  bo  at  work,  and  what  would  be  your  remedies  ? 

5.  How  should  (a)  want  of  yumctnaHty,  (b)  copying,  and  (r)  impudence 
be  treated  ? 

6.  Outline  a  leHwon  for  pupiln  in  Standard  IL  on  truth-telling. 

7.  Give  your  opinion  m  to  the  value  nf  rewards  anrj  punishnient-a  ;  and 
«tnt^*  the  iifiuciple  "tn  which  fliey  <*nght  to  V«<3  udiiiinistered. 

H.  Stiite  tho  ilutii's  of  teat^hei-s  (iih  deiiuud  by  the  K(!hool  Ordinanro)  with 
nrfeninro  to  proniotioiH^  offidal  returns,  eon ta^oun  diHoa»ec>,  and  roligiouji 
inHtruetioii. 

1.  State  theadvantjigesaud  dinailvanta^'t's  of  leaching  elementary  rear! iu^ 
by  the  word  {f.f>«»k-aud'Sa>)  metliod, 

2.  Stati*  the  unen  smd  liiuitj^  of  silllultam•on^<  reading  and  jiattern- reading 
in  the  first  throe  Standards. 

3.  What  is  mojint  by  di:^tinrt  arMrulatioii  in  reading:  Name  any  wonJn 
whieh  pi-esent  M|*e<'irtl  ditlienlty  t-o  letirnr.rs  ;  jiud  mention  any  tonn  of 
t'xerrif^t^  that  is  niost  nsefnl  in  i'orn*rhiii^  fanltv  artimhttirm. 


C,  Stiite  the  u^*e>*  of  word-latitdiug.  With  any  twu  uf  thi*  fi>liuwirig  wurd.i 
illustrate  a  uiethod  of  tejiching  word-buihiing  ;  Forbidden,  jjeaeeful,  l>aker, 
foretell. 

7.  Write  in  vyrtic^\l  style  six  capital  letter-^  »o  iv^  to  jjIiow  the  |iroi»cr 
forms  and  proportions  of  their  part^. 

8.  Describe  the  be^t  way  of  condueting  a  rlass  lesson  in  writing. 

{c)  Ommmar  tiiui  Cf*m}yo^ition. 

1.  State  somewhat  fully  the  value  of  grammar  as  a  subject  of  instruction 
below  the  High  SchouL 

2.  Give  notej^  of  a  le-t4Son  on  any  one  of  the  following  ?  Kelative  pronoun, 
indirect  object,  Mlverbiid  clause.  *'the  verb  agrees  with  it^*  Bubject  in 
number/'  Show  wliieh  of  the  valuer  referred  to  in  the  iii'^t  question  your 
losaon  illustrate!^, 

3.  Show  how  you  would  leail  a  pupil  in  Standanl  V.  to  analyjie  :— 

Yon  asked  rne  why,  tlio'  ill  at  eane, 

Within  this  region  I  Aubfli^t^ 

"Wiiose  ■spii'it'^  falter  in  the  mi  at, 
And  languish  for  the  jairple  seas, 

Wliat  une  to  the  pupnl  Mhould  Mueh  an  exercise  l>e'? 

4.  Show  how  you  will  prepan*  laipils  in  Standard  IL  to  write  a  emn- 
[lositiojj  f.n  Woife^  the  usen  of  donas,  the  ]jumpkin,  the  Eskimo,  or  the  hen. 

ti.  After  pupils  (lave  reprtiduceil  in  writiTig  an  histniical  talc,  outline  a 
method  of  revising  the  exercise. 

f5.  Show  how  yon  will  pa'pai-e  mipils  to  correct  the  error  of  sentence- 
truoture  in  "  This  gi^eat  and  go^^d  man  died  on  September  17th,  leanng 
bf  hind  him  the  memory  of  many  noble  actions  and  a  numerous  fftmily,  of 
whom  three  were  swin.**/ 

((/)  Elrment4iry  Srimee, 

].  Make  a  leswon  plan  for  Standard  I A^  pnpils  on  the  dissemination  of 
Keeds.    Show  how  the  le^wm  illustrat^K  the  leading  aims  in  nature  stndy. 

52.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  on  the  hawk  the  a^laptation  of  it«  structure  to 
lU  mode  of  life.    Make  illustrative  drawin^fs  to  s^ccomtMiny  tln^  le*i^n. 

3*  Give  notes  of  a  le-sson  on  the  com|Kisition  of  soils*,  or  on  the  drainage 
of  Jioiki  to  pupils  in  Standard  III, 
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4.  How  will  you  lead  pupils  to  account  for  the  difference  in  modes  of 
cultivating  soils  for  beets  and  for  oats  ? 

5.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  how  to  disinfect  a  room  in  which  a  i>atient 
has  had  measles,  or  on  how  to  recover  a  i>erson  apparently  drowned. 

6.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  to  boys  on  smoking  cigarettes. 

7.  Mention  ])recautions  that  a  teacher  should  take  to  preserve  the  eye- 
sight of  his  pupils. 

(e.)  Geography  and  Ilisfoyy. 

1.  Wliat  are  the  resi)ective  uses  of  the  ordinary  map,  relief  map,  and 
glolje  in  teaching  geography  ? 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  for  any  two  of  the  following  :  Cape,  iLses  of 
mountains,  formation  of  rivers,  climate  as  affected  by  prevailing  winds  and 
rainfall. 

3.  Make  notes  for  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  following  :  The  mining 
districts  in  the  North-West  Territories,  the  exports  of  British  Columbia,  the 
commercial  centres  of  the  Dominion  with  then*  trade  routes,  the  drainage  of 
Asia,  the  products  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

4.  Give  two  illustrations  of  how  the  geography  of  a  country  has  affected 
its  history. 

5.  Make  a  lesson  plan  for  teaching  the  life  of  Champlain,  Lyon 
McKenzie,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  or  Nelson.  Show  that 
vour  plan  illustrates  one  or  more  of  the  aims  you  have  in  view  in  teaching 
history. 

6.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  followin.ij: :  Magna  Charta, 

8 uel>ec  Act,  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837,  Reciprocity  Treaty,  1854.     State 
le  purposes  of  the  lesson. 
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THE  SYSTEM   OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PROVINCE 
OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Compiled  from  the  "  Afanwal  of  School  Law"  th^  Superintend- 
ents Annual  "Public  Schools  Reports'  from  1893  to  1898, 
and  official  statistics  for  1899. 


Introductory. 


The  portion  of  the  Province  of  British  Cokimbia  that  was 
earliest  connected  directly  with  the  Crown  was  Vancouver 
Island,  which  was  "discovered"  in  1762,  and  leased  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1843.  It  became  a  Crown  Colony 
in  1849.  British  Columbia,  that  is  to  say  the  territory  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  60th  parallel,  and  on  tlie  south  by  what  was  until 
recently  the  United  States  territory  of  Washington  and  is  now 
Washington  State,  was  constituted  a  Crown  Colony  some  ten 
years  later  than  Vancouver  Island,  in  1858.  A  large  immigration 
mto  this  territory  had  then  just  taken  place,  owing  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  gold.  In  1866  the  Crown  Colonies  of  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  were  united,  and  in  July  1871 
British  Columbia  entered  the  Canadian  Confederation.  The 
Province  is  now  represented  m  the  Dominion  Parliament  by 
three  members  in  tne  Senate  and  six  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Provincial  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion, 
and  holding  office  during  his  pleasure,  though  not  removable 
within  five  years  of  appointment.  There  is  also  a  Legislative 
Assembly  for  the  Province,  consisting  of  thirty-three  members. 
The  Assembly  is  elected  for  four  years  by  what  is  practically 
a  manhood  suffrage. 

The  average  breadth  of  the  country  on  the  mainland  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  lo  the  Pacific  Coast  is  about  450  miles  and  tho 
length  of  coiist-line  is  550  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  Province, 
including  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  Ir.lands,  is  about 
388,000  square  miles.  The  population  in  1891  waii  estimated  at 
98,173,  but  it  has  probably  increased  of  late  years  at  a  higher 
rate  than  it  did  previous  to  1891.  The  population  was  estimated 
at  36,240  in  1871,  and  at  49,450  in  1881.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
conjectured  that  the  population  is  by  this  time  (1900)  about 
140,000.  .  Of  these  it  may  be  reckoned  that  quite  25,000  are 
Indians  and  about  7,000  Chinese,  thus  leaving  tho  European 
popiilation  at  rather  over  100,000. 

There  is  naturally  much  diversity  of  climate  within  the 
Province,    a    factor  that  should    be    taken   into    account    in 
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any  estimate  of  the  educational  conditions  prevailing  within 
its  borders.  Only  in  the  North-East  is  there  any  considerable 
tract  of  land  on  the  eastern  slo|>e  of  the  Rockies,  so  that» 
speaking  generally,  the  climate  ot  the  coast-line  west  of  the 
Cascade  Range  is  that  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pacific  Slope, 
common  to  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wa,shington  in  the  Union, 
although  it  is  naturally  milder  there  than  in  British  Cohmihia, 
The  trade  of  the  Pro\nnce  has  developed  rapidly. 
The  coal-mining  industry  centres  in  Nanainio,  a  city  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  in  Vancouver  Island.  There  is  also,  of 
course,  a  great  wealth  of  gold,  and  within  the  last  five  years  in 
the  Kootenay  District,  the  South-Eastern  corner  of  the  Province 
very  rich  deposits  have  been  found.  The  lumber  trade  is  very 
large. 

The  educational  syst^^iu  of  British  Columbia  dates  from  1872, 
the  year  after  its  incorporation  in  the  Canadian  Confederation, 
The'  main  provisions  of  this  Act  remain  in  force  to  this  day, 
although  many  amen<lments  of  detail  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  Eduaition,  by  the  Act  of  1872,  took  the  character 
known  as  the  free  common-school  type.  The  Tuaiu  outlines 
of  the  system  will  be  sketched  below.  In  the  meantime  some 
kind  of  sununary  and  estimate  may  be  attempted. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  part  of  the  system  is  the  dis- 
tinction, a  very  important  and  real  distinction^  between  the 
Local  Authorities  of  Cities  and  Riu*al  Districts.  This  distinction 
will  not  be  fotnul  in  the  system  of  the  North-West  Territories 
deacribefl  in  this  volume.  It  is  due,  one  may  suppose,  to 
the  great  importance  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Province 
of  the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  These,  together  with 
New  Westminster,  near  Victoria,  and  Nauaimo,  near  Vancouver, 
are  the  only  cities  that  have  the  distinctive  organisation  ot 
the  **  City  School  District." 

As  will  be  seen  below*,  the  control  exercised  by  the  voters  over 
the  management  of  the  couunon  schools  of  auy  School  District 
IS  intimate  if  iuihri'et.  Their  aj^prnvnl  or  di'siipproval  of  the 
general  conduct  of  the  aftuirs  of  the  school  or  schools  in 
their  District  is  expressctl  ouce  a  year  at  the  Am\ual  Seliool 
Meeting,  when  a  new  Trustee  is  elected  to  serve  on  the  Btmrd  m(* 
Trustees.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  City  and  of  ihe  Htn*al 
School  Districts. 

Schools  are  maintained  chiefly  by  legislative  grants.  In  the 
four  City  School  Districts  the  legislative  grant*  a  j}er  capita 
grtint  of  ?10  based  on  the  average  daily  attendence  of  pupils, 
IS  supplemented  by  an  apportionment  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  School 
District  have  powder  to  raise  money  by  Debenture. 

Teachers  a.re  paid  directly  by  the  Oovernment  on  a  uniforai 
scale  proportionate  to  the  grade  or  class  of  certificate  obtained 
and  the  length  of  service  as  teacher.  The  statistics  in  regard 
to  teachers  on  the  permanent  statf  for  1897-8  show  a  considerable 
preponderance  of  women  over  men  in  City  School  Districts,  and 
a  narrow  majority  in  Rural  School  Districts. 
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The  Province  is  es{>ecially  rich  in  its  Higli  Schools,  of  which 
there  arc  four ;  and  local  experts  feel  that  tne  principal  defect  of 
its  educational  system  is  its  lack  of  a  Normal  School,  and  indeed 
of  any  attempt  at  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  if  wo 
except  the  voluntary  eftbrt  of  teachers  that  takes  the  fomi  of  the 
Teacneis'  Insfitutea.  Full  details  in  regard  to  the  High  Schools 
will  be  given  below,  and  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  need  of 
a  Normal  School  will  be  i^uoled  from  successive  Annual  Reports, 

There  is  no  University  m  the  Province,  but  this  defect  (which, 
one  may  suppose,  has  only  recently  been  felt)  will  probably  be 
remedied  before  long.  In  the  nieanwhile  a  most  interesting 
experiment  has  been  made,  by  which  any  High  School  may 
become  a  "  Collegiate  Institute  '*  and  enter  into  an  afliliatimi 
with  some  Canadian  University.  This  has  alrea<Iy  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  High  School  at  Vancouver,  now  the  "  Vancouver 
College/'  It  deijcnds  ui>ou  the  Bt.>ard  of  Trustees  of  any  School 
District  in  whicn  a  High  School  is  situateil,  whether  or  no 'they 
shall  constitute  theniselves  as  (for  the  purpose  of  management  of 
the  High  School)  a  "  Collegiate  Institute  Board/* 

Cert^iin  Crown  lands  are  set  npirt  in  a  large  number  of  the 
Schriol  Disti'icts  MS  School  Reserves.  These  h;ive  been  conveyed 
to  the  corporations  of  certain  cities  in  trust  for  s<?hool  purposes, 

British  Columbia  contracts  favourably  with  its  neignbtjur,  the 
North-West  Territories,  in  the  matter  of  High  Selniols,  there 
bemg  only  a  device  in  the  Territories  Iiy  which  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  standards  of  conunon  schools  are  called 
"  High  School  Standards,"  and  have  a  special  cun-iculum  taught 
by  specially  qualiHed  teaehei^.  But  the  North- West  Territories 
have  a  Normal  School  at  Regina,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
British  Columbia  is  behindhand. 

Since  1897  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  of  all  grades, 
and  applicants  for  admission  to  High  Schools,  have  been  required 
to  take  an  examination  in  agriculture.  Among  other  optional 
or  "si^ecitic"  subjects,  ^*  Temperance,"  as  distinct  from  Hygiene 
and  Physiology;  can  be  made  a  compulsory  part  of  the  school 
cinricnlum  by  any  Board  of  Trustees  that  so  cliooses.  ^  Physiologj^ 
Hygiene,  ancf  Agriculture  are  compulsory  subjects  ui  all  graded 
and  common  schools,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  special  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy ;  nor  do  manual  or  "  hand 
and  eye  "  training,  drill,  and  physical  exercises  play,  as  yet»  an 
important  role  in  the  common  school  education. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  what  follows  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  existing  Normal  School  or  of  a  University  or  of  Technical 
and  Industrial  Schools,  all  of  which  would  be  generally  regiirdcd 
as  necessiiry  and  desirable  features  of  a  public  system  of  educa- 
tion, A  perusal  of  the  official  documents  shows  that  these 
imjx^rtant  questions  have  already  begun  to  engage  the  anxious 
attention  oi  the  educational  authorities  of  the  Province. 

The  report  for  the  school  year  1895-6  contains  certain  com- 
parisons oetween  the  then  state  of  educational  progress  and  the 
conditions  of  the  year  1872,  when  the  '*  Public  School  Act"  first 
came  into  force. 
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During  these  twenty-five  years  the  number  of  schools  had 
increased  to  nine  times,  and  the  number  of  enrolment  to  nearly 
fourteen  times  the  corresponding  figures  for  1872 : — 

IH12.       25  schuuls  -  1,U28  |)upi)s  enrolled 

1882.       50       „  -  2,653       , 

18f|2.  154       ,,  -         10,773       ,, 

18[Ki.  233       „  over  14.000       „ 

[In  1809  there  were  280  schools  and  17,(348  pupils  enrolled.] 

During  nearly  twenty-five  years,  from  April  11,  1872,  to 
December,  189G,  the  total  expenditure  from  the  Provincial 
Treasury  for ''  educxitiou  proper  "  was  S2,14(iJ  14 ;  the  expenditiu-e 
by  the  Lauds  and  Works  DeiMrtment  for  construction  of  school- 
houses,  fiiruiture,  repairs,  etc.,  was  i^402,470,  making  the  total 
outla}^  for  all  purposes  of  educatiou  S2,548,593,  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Public  Scnool  system  at  once  took  root  in  the  Province, 
suppFied  existing  needs  from  the  first,  raided  the  standard  of 
educational  requirement,  and,  general ly,  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  and  developuient  of  the  Proviuce,  whether  in  population, 
wealth,  or  importance. 

I. — Central  Administration. 

Central  Authority, — {i.)  The  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Province  oi  British  Columbia  constitute,  by  the  law  of 
1891,  a  "  Council  of  Puhlie  rasirudiovr 

It  is,  however,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coimcil  who 
appoints  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Province.  It 
is  not  stated  in  the  "  Manual  of  School  Law  "for  wdiat  period 
the  Superintendent,  thus  appointed,  holds  othce,  from  w^hich  it 
may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  he  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  modified  by  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  {i.e.,  the  Executive 
Coimcil)  and  the  Superintendent,  who  is  their  Secretary. 

(ii.)  The  poAvers  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  create  school  districts  (see  below),  in  addition  to  those 
already  existing,  and  to  define  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  existing  school  districts. 

(2)  To  set  apart  in  each  school  district  such  a  quantity  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  necessary 
for  school  purposes  in  that  district. 

(3)  To  grant,  on  the  application  of  the  school  trustees  of  any 
school  district,  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  required  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  in  that  district;  and  in  rural  school 
districts  to  defray  the  cost  of  erecting  a  school-house,  or 
providing  a  house  or  room  in  wdiich  the  public  school  of  the 
district  may  be  held,  as  also  the  cost  of  all  furniture  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  use  of  any  such  school,  and  the 
current  expenses  connected  with  it. 
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(4)  To  grant  such  sum  as  shall  be  thought  proper  in  aid  of 
the  establishment  of  a  school  in  any  part  of  tlie  Province,  not 
being  a  school  district.     (For  restrictions  see  below). 

(5)  To  appoint  two  or  more  Examiners,  who.  together  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  shall  examine  teaohcrs  and  grant  certificates 
of  qualification. 

(6)  To  appoint  one  or  more  Inspectors  to  visit  the  public 
schools,  ana  to  require  such  Inspectors  to  enquu*e  and  report  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  the  result  of  their  enquiries, 
into  the  progi'ess  and  attendance  of  pupils,  the  discipline  and 
management  of  the  school,  the  system  of  education  pursued,  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  school  registers,  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  premises,  and  such  other  matters  as  they  may 
deem  advisable  m  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

(7)  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
public  schools,  to  prescribe  tne  duties  of  teachers,  and  to  de- 
termine their  classiiicatioQ. 

(8)  To  determine  the  subjects  and  percentages  of  marks  in 
the  subjects  required  for  all  classes  and  grades  of  certificates 
of  teachers,  as  well  as  to  make  and  prescribe  rules  for  the 
governance  of  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification  as 
teachers  (i.e.  without  examination). 

(9)  To  select  and  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  the 
courses  and  standards  of  instruction  and  study  for  schools. 

(10)  To  suspend  or  cancel  for  cause  tho  certificate  of 
qualification  of  any  teacher. 

(11)  To  establish  a  High  School  in  any  district  where  it  may 
be  expedient  to  do  so.  In  such  schools  the  higher -branches 
of  instruction  are  to  be  taught;  and  every  such  High  School 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
district.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  High  School  shall 
be  established  in  any  school  district  in  which  there  are  less  than 
twenty  persons  duly  qualified  and  available  to  be  admitted  as 
High  School  pupils. 

(12)  To  determine  all  ciises  of  appeal  arising  from  decisions 
of  trustees. 

(13)  To  make  any  other  necessary  provisions  that  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  powers  above  detailed. 

(14)  To  establish  a  Normal  School,  with  model  departments* 
and  to  make  regulations  for  its  conduct  and  management. 

(iii.)  Of  these  fourteen  defined  powers,  three  are  subject  to  the  Special 
approval  and  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  Provisior 
viz.,  (3),  (4),  and  (10).  Grants  for  teachers'  salaries  in  any  school 
district,  and  for  the  erection  and  proper  maintenance  o^  school- 
houses  in  rural  school  districts,  grants  in  aid  of  the  establishment 
of  new  schools  outside  school  districts,  and  the  cancellation  o^ 
teachers  certificates  are  thus  made  subject  to  the  approv 
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tlie  LiGutenant-Governor.  Besides  these  restrictions  there  ara 
other  more  detailed  provisions, 

A  special  proviso  is  made  restricting  the  power  of  the  Council 
of  PuoHc  Instruction  to  create  new  school  aistricts.  No  district 
can  ho  forroed  in  which  there  are  not  at  lenst  fifteen  children 
of  school  age,  ie.,  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  (See 
above.) 

Similarly  the  Council's  power  to  grant  sums  in  aid  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school  outside  existing  school  districts  is 
restricted  to  localities  in  which  there  are  not  less  than  seven  nor 
more  tlian  fourteen  children  of  school  age.  And  such  grants 
in  aid  can  only  be  given  upon  the  application  of  a  majority 
of  the  pirents  resident  in  that  pirt  of  the  Province,     (See  above.) 

(iv.)  The  duties  of  the  Super intrmient  of  Education  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  To  take  charge  of  and  safely  keep  all  apparatus  that  may 
be  procured  for  school  purjioses,  and  to  furnish,  at  his  discretion, 
on  the  application  of  the  trustees  of  any  district,  such  apparatus 
as  may  he  required  for  the  schools  in  such  district. 

(2)  T<i  esUiblish  a  separate  school  for  girls  in  any  district 
where  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  dn  so;  and  the  schooh  when 
80  established,  may  be  presided  ovur  by  a  female  teacher  or 
teachers,  but  otherwise  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations 
and  regidations  as  ordinary  public  schtH^ls. 

(3)  To  examine  and  enquire  into,  fi*om  time  to  time,  the  pro- 
gross  of  the  pupils  in  learning,  the  oitler  and  discipline  observ^ed, 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued,  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
school  registers,  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  builaings  and  premises,  and  to  give  such 
directions  as  he  may  judge  prt^pcr. 

(4)  To  do  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  and  animate  parents, 
guardians,  trustees,  and  teachers  to  improve  the  character  and 
ethciency  of  the  public  schools^  and  to  secure  the  sound  education 
of  the  young  generally. 

(5)  To  have,  subject  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  inspectors  and  schools. 

(6)  To  enforce  the  regulations  and  decisions  of  the  Council 

(7)  To  organise  Teachers'  Institutes  under  the  Councirs 
regulations. 

(8)  To  grant  temporary  certificates  of  qualification,  counter- 
signed hy  the  Provincial  Secretary,  which  terapomry  certificates 
eliall  bo  valid  only  till  the  next  examination  ot  teachers, 

(9)  To  make  annually,  for  the  information  of  the  Legislaturo, 
a  report  of  the  actual  state  of  the  public  schools  througnoiit  the 
Province,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  taught  in  each  school 
district,  the  branches  taught,  the  average  attendance,  the  amount 
expended  by  each  school,  the  number  of  official  visits  made  to 
each  school,  the  salaries  of  teachers,  the  number,  standing,  and 
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sex  of  qiialtfied  teachers,  together  with  any  other  information 
that  he  may  iK)ssess  respeetmg  the  educational  state  and  wants 
and  iid vantages  of  each  school  and  school  district  in  the  Province, 
and  such  sUitements  antl  suggestions  for  improving  the  school 
laws  or  the  public  schools  or  Tor  promoting  education  generally 
as  he  may  deem  useful 

(10)  To  he  responsible  for  all  moneys  paid  through  him  on 

behalf  of  the  public  schools. 

(11)  To  prepare  suiUiWo  forms  and  give  such  in.structions  as 
he  may  judge  necessary  for  the  making  of  reports,  «Sre, 

(12)  To  investigate  complaints  made  to  him  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  any  election  of  trustees  and  to  report  to  the 
Council  upon  such  complaint 

(13)  To  close  schools  when  the  average  attendance  falls  below 
ten  children. 

(14)  To  ciluse  copies  of  the  CkmneiTs  regulations  to  be 
published  and  furnished  free  of  chaise  to  trustees  and  teachers. 

TL^LncAL  Administration. 

(a)  RiDul  Hcliool  Districts,     (b)  City  SchtMtl  Di^trlei^. 

The  School  Districts  of  the  Province  are  divide<l  by  the 
*'  Public  School  Act "  into  City  Districts  and  Rural  Districts, 
the  former  including  the  schools  established  within  the 
numioipal  boundaries  of  each  of  the  four  cities  of  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Nanaimo,  the  latter  em- 
bmeing  all  other  Public  Schools  umintiiined  In  eaeh  of  the 
City  Districts  there  are  one  High  School,  two  or  more  Graded 
Schools,  and  one  or  more  Ward  Schools,  while  in  the  Rural 
Districts  there  are  only  Graded  Schools  and  Common  Schools. 

The  cost  of  education  in  a  City  District  is  met  by  the  City 
Council  the  Provincial  Government  paying  a  /)fr  mpita  grant 
often  dollars  per  head  per  annum,  based  on  the  average  actual 
daily  attendance  of  the  puj)ils.  In  addition  to  this  ^*anl,  each 
municipal  t'orponiiifni  receives  the  amount  collected  from  its 
Provincial  Kevcnue  Tax.^ 

(a)  Rurfti  School  Dijitivcfs, — (i.)  For  each  of  these  there  must  be  Annii*l 
three  Trustees.   An  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  School  Sfihool 
Trustees  is  held  in  all  Rural  School  Districts,  when  the  voters  ^^**«^*"C- 
present  elect  one  of  their  number  to  preside  over  the  meeting,  and 
to  use,  if  necessary,  a  casting  vote.     Votes  are  recorded  by  poll. 


*  The  amoxuit  of  per  mpitn  graat  j^aid  to  each  of  the  four  cities  in  the 
schdol  year  189-1-5  waa  as  follows  :— 

Victoria-        -.-...-  $tl7,3£»0.80 

Vancouver      ----...  15,805.25 

New  Westminster *%989.20 

Nanaimo 6,129.55 


Total 


«45,404.80 
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and  the  uaiuLis  of  all  voters  present  are  reconleiL  Triisi4?es 
elected  by  this  method  at  the  /imf  annual  school  nuding  in  any 
district  hold  office  hs  follovvs: — 

(1)  The  person  receivini(  tiie  largest  number  of  votes  continues 
in  nffico  imtii  two  jears  liave  passed  since  the  next,  or  second, 
annual  school  meotfn*^^ ;  (2)  the  person  rocei^^^g  the  next  largest 
nnnil>er  of  votes  et»ntinne.s  m  oflicc  mitil  one  veur  has  elapsed 
after  the  next,  or  second,  annual  school  meeting;  tind  (3y  the 
pei*son  receiving  the  sniallest  nnmljer  of  votes  ot  the  three 
elected  TriLstees  holds  office  nntil  the  next  annual  schcx»l 
Tueeting.  In  no  case  can  any  person  resign  his  otHce  as  Trustee 
until  his  sneeessor  has  heen  appointed. 

Ininiediatcly  after  the  formation  of  any  n^w  Schuol  DiMfriiH^ 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  prepires  notices  in  writing, 
tlescribing  the  district,  and  appoints  a  time  and  place  for  the 
election  of  Trustees  as  ahovc  described.  A  correct  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  tirst,  Lud  ot  every  annnal  aud  everj' special 
schcK>l  district  meeting  rinist  be  sent  to  the  Snperintc^ndent  of 
Edncation,  signed  by  the  Chaintian  and  Sct*retary  of  the 
meeting,  and  coimtersigiied  liy  the  Sccrcyu-y  of  the  Board  ot 
Trustees. 

Trustees  serve  without  cruolument  or  reward,  and  must  not 
be  interested,  directly  ov  indirectly,  in  any  contract  anthorisod 
by  the  Boanl  of  Trustees.  But  this  regnlation  does  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  Secretary  nf  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  is 
fdways  one  ol  their  uundjer,  and  ivhose  salary  is  iixed  by  his 
colleagues  previous  to  his  seknitiou. 

Ouv  trustee  is  elected  Ut  office  at  each  ensuing  annual  school 
meeting,  in  place  of  atiy  trustee  whose  term  of  i*ffice  is  ab<:>ut  to 
expire;  and  the  siune  individual,  if  willing,  may  he  re-elected; 
but  no  school  trustee  can  be  re-elected,  except  by  his  own 
consiMit,  during  the  four  years  next  after  his  going  out  of  office. 

Any  hi aisch older  or  freeholder  resident  in  any  school  rlistrict 
for  a  period  of  six  months  [jreviuiis  to  the  eh'i'tion,  provid^^cl  he 
he  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  the  wife  ot  such  a  householder  or 
freeholder,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting  of  the  rlistrict 
lus  well  as  for  the  election  of  trustees.  Chinese  ami  ]ndiun>» 
have  no  votes. 

(ii.)  Any  legal  voter  may  challeuge  as  unqualified  to  vote  any 
person  who  otters  to  vote  at  an  animal  or  other  school  meeting. 
The  chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  tlien  require  the  person  so 
cliallenged  to  make  the  folio  whig  declaratit)n  : — 

*'  1  do  declare  and  affirm  that  1  am  a  resident  householder  {or 
freeholder,  (*s  thr  nfs4'  uvfi/  hf)  in  this  school  district,  and  that 
I  have  l>een  continuously  a  resident  householder  in  this  tlistriet 
for  the  last  six  months." 

Or,  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  a  corresponding  declaration  in  regaid 
to  the  length  of  residence  and  houseln»ld  of  her  huslmnd. 

Every  person  who  makes  such  a  decluration  shall  be  permitt^ 
to  vote  on  all  questions  proposetl  at  the  scliool  meeting;  but,  if 
any  person  refuse  to  mate  the  declaration,  his  or  her  vote  shall 
not  be  accepted 
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No  trustee  may  hold  the  office  of  teacher  within  the  district 
of  which  he  is  a  trustee  ;  and  no  clergyman  of  any  denomination 
is  eUgible  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Education, 
inspector,  trustee,  or  teacher.  Any  trustee  who,  during  his 
trusteeship,  is  convicted  of  any  criminal  offence,  or  who  becomes 
insane,  or  ceases  to  be  an  actual  resident  within  the  school 
district  of  Avhich  he  is  a  trustee,  shall,  ij^so  facto,  forfeit  and 
vacate  his  seat,  and  the  remaining  trustee  or  trustees  shall 
declare  his  seat  vacant,  and  forthwith  call  a  special  meeting  for 
the  election  of  his  successor  (1894). 

In  rural  school  districts  the  notice  calling  an  annual  or  special 
meeting  may  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  by  the 
direction  of  the  trustees,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  tmstees 
themselves. 

(iii.)  The  following  is  the  order  of  business  at  all  annual  meetings  Order  of 
of  school  districts :—  business. 

(1).  Calling  the  meeting  to  order. 

(2).  Election  of  chairman  and  secretary. 

(3).  Reading  trustees'  annual  report,  including  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditure. 

(4).  Receiving  and  deciding  upon  trustees'  report. 

(5).  Election  of  trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  the  end  of  the 
past  year. 

(6).  Election  of  trustee  to  fill  any  other  vacancy 

(7).  Any  other  business  of  which  due  notice  has  been  given. 

The  voters  present  determine  whether  the  poll  shall  be  open  or 
by  ballot. 

All  protests  against  an  election  or  other  proceedings  of  a 
school  meeting  nuist  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  may  oe  made  by  any  voter,  but 
no  vote  of  reconsideration  may  be  taken  more  than  once  at  the 
same  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  every  school  meeting,  the 
chairman  and  the  secretary  should  sign  the  Minutes,  as  entered 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  Minute-book ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  nuist  forthwith  transmit  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  a  correct  copy  thereof,  signed  by  himself. 

(Rural  School  Districts).  In  every  school  district,  any 
person  being  a  householder  in  the  school  district,  and  being  a 
British  subject  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  otherwse 
ciualified  to  vote  at  an  election  of  trustees  in  the  said  school 
district,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  and  to  serve  as  a  school 
trustee  (1896).  Any  trustee  elected  to  fill  an  occasional  vacancy 
shall  hold  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  person  in 
whose  place  he  is  elected. 

(iv.)  Trustees  may,  after  due  notice,  call  a  special  school  meeting  Sneci»il 
for  any  special  purpose  they  may  think  proper.     But  in  cases  ^le^tings. 
where,  from  want  of  proper  notice    or  other  cause,  any  annual 
school  meeting  or  special  school  meeting  k  no\,  WA  ^V  \Wi 
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proper  time,  any  five  voters  in  the  dktrict  may  call  a  meeting  at 
ten  days*  notice  within  twenty  days  of  the  time  at  wliich  suoi  a 
meeting  should  properly  have  been  held.  The  meeting  thus 
called  pc»ssesse«  all  the  powers  and  performs  all  the  duties  of  the 
meeting  in  place  of  which  it  is  called 

Any  person  chosen  as  trustee  may  resign,  by  giving  written 
notice  of  his  intention  to  his  colleagues. 

Every  Board  of  Trustees  appoints  one  of  its  number  to  be 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Corporation  which  it  constitutes. 
These  officers  must  give  the  security  required  by  a  majority  of 
the  trustees,  for  the  correct  and  safe  keeping  of  the  pipers  and 
moneys  of  the  Corporation,  Their  salary  is  paid  by  the  Board, 
and  16  agreed  upon  before  their  selection  for  oftica  They  are 
required  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  their  proceedings  in  a* book 

firocured  for  the  purpose.  They  also  receive  and  must  account 
or  all  school  moneys  whi<:h  come  into  their  hands,  and  for 
disbursing  the  same  as  threuted  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  meets  once  in  every  thrci?  months. 

The  trustees  take  possession  and  have  the  safe  custody  of  all 
public  school  properly  which  has  been  acquire<l  or  giv'on  for 
public  school  purposes  in  their  district.  Iney  have  power  to 
acquire,  and  hold  as  a  corporation  by  any  title  any  land,  move- 
able properly,  or  income  for  school  piu'poses,  and  to  apply  these 
according  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  acquu'ed  or 
r^eived.  With  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
they  may  do  whatever  they  judge  expedient  with  regard  to  the 
building,  repairing,  renting,  warming,  turnishing,  and  maintaining 
the  district  school-houses,  and  the  ap]>endages  belonging  to  the 
schoolhouses,  as  well  as  the  scIkxiI  biutls  ami  enclosures li eld  by 
them.  They  are  required  to  i4sit  ejxch  school  under  their  charge 
at  least  three  times  a  year,  and  to  see  that  it  is  conducted  accora- 
ing  to  the  regulations.  Thejr  must  see  that  the  pupils  in  their 
scnools  are  duljr  provided  with  the  authorised  text-books,  and 
use  no  unauthorised  text-books. 

(v.)  Every  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  School 
District  the  trustees,  must  read  their  annual  school  report  for  the 
year  just  terminated.  Tlie  report  must  include,  among  other 
things,  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditiUHj 
of  all  school  moneys  received  and  expendetl  on  behalf  of  the 
district  for  any  purpose  during  the  piist  year. 

The  trustees  must  prepare  and  transmit  amuially  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  before  July  1 5,  a  report  signed  by 
a  majority  of  their  number.    The  report 'shall  specify  : 

(1.)  The  whole  time  during  which  the  school  or  schools  in 
their  district  were  kept  by  a  qualified  teacher  during  the  year 
just  ended  (June  30) ; 

(2)  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  school  district,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  expended ; 

(3)  The  whole  number  of  children  residing  in  the  school 
district:  (a)  who  are  under  the  age  of  six  years;  (fc)  who  are 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  old;  and  also  the  uupiber  of 
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children  taoght  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  with  a  separate 
return  for  each  school,  and  distingiiishing  the  sexea,  and  the 
average  attemlanco  of  pupils  during  the  year 

(4)  The  branches  of  education  taught  in  the  school,  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  branch,  the  number  of  visits  made  by 
each  trustee,  tne  number  of  pubhc  school  examinations,  visits, 
and  lectures,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  : 

(5)  The  uses  to  which  the  school  buiJdmgs  and  lands  have 
been  applied  during  the  year,  and  the  damage  arising  or  the 

revenue  derived  from  thcra. 

The  trustees  select  the  site  on  which  a  school-house  in  a  rural 
district  is  to  be  erected  by  the  trustees.  They  sliull  then 
immediately  call  a  special  school  meeting  of  the  voters  to 
approve  the  selection  made.  But  (1)  if  a  majority  of  the  voters 
present  do  not  ratify  their  selection  of  a  site,  this  majority  shall 
ai  the  same  meeting  decide  upon  a  suitable  site,  and  this 
dei?ision  shall  finally  decide  the  mutter,  subject  always  to  the 
approval  of  the  C'ouucil  of  Public  Instruction,  (2)  In  c^se  the 
voters  of  a  school  district  neglect  or  refuse  to  select  a  site  which 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  or  any  j>enson  appointed  by 
him,  shall  visit  the  sclioril  district  aiRl,  after  careful  inspection, 
shall  select  a  site;  and  sueh  selection,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  dually  decide  the 
matter  (1896). 

(k)  City  Sehwl  Districts, — ^For  each  of  the  school  districts  of 
the  i  *ity  of  Vi<  toria,  the  (*it.y  of  Vancouver,  the  C*ity  of  New 
Westminster,  and  the  City  of  Kanainm,  there  are  seven  trustees 
constituting  the  Boanl  of  Trustees  for  each  city  respectively. 
Every  such  Board,  in  cities  as  in  niral  districts,  is  a  '*  body 
corporate/* 

(l)  The  Board  for  each  city  school  district  is  elected  by  voters  QuaUjcation 
duly  qualified  to  vote  for  a  mayor  (see  '*  Municipal  Act  "  of  the  ^'  ^^oterti 
Pro\dnce  of  British  Columbia,  §  36) ;  and  when  preparing  the 
annual  voters'  list  in  cities  where  the  *'  Municipal  Elections  Act'* 
does  not  govern  the  election  of  mayor,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  entitled  to  vote  for  school  trustees,  but  not  included  in  the 
city  annual  voters'  list  as  entitled  to  vote  for  mayor,  shall  lie 
added  thereto  (1897). 

No  person  liable  to  pay  the  Revenue  Tax  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  lantil  be  has  paid  the  tax  for  the  current  vear. 

At  the  first  election  each  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  six  votes 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  at  each  subsequent 
election  to  as  many  votes  as  there  are  trustees  to  be  elected  No 
person  may  give  more  than  one  vote  for  any  one  candidate.  The 
nomination  and  election  of  the  Board  u{  Trustees  shall  be  held 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  Returning  Officen  and  shall 
lie  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  municipal  nomination 
and  election  for  mayor  would  be  conducted;  and  all  the  regula- 
tions and  their  amendments  (respecting  the  times  for  opening 
fm4  closing  the  poll,  the  riiode  of  voting,  corrupt  or  imijro^x 
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practices,  vacancies,  and  declarations  of  chftllon«^ed  voters)  shall 
hold  pood  also  for  the  election  of  tlie  Boaivl  of  School  Trustees. 

At  the  first  election,  the  three  candidates  receiving  the  liighest 
nnmhor  of  votes  shall  l)e  declared  elected  to  serve  lor  two  years, 
and  the  three  candidates  receiving  the  next  highest  numher  of 
votes  shall  serve  for  one  vear.  At  each  suoaetnient  annual 
election  three  trustees  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  two  ye^iu 
But  any  election  to  till  a  vacancy  nmy  be  held  concurrently  with 
the  annual  election.  All  tru.stees  remain  in  oftice  and  exercise 
all  the  puwei^  of  trustees  until  thtir  successors  have  lM»enelecteil. 
The  election  to  till  a  vacancy  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  an  aniujal  election  ;  the 
Public  School  Board  natnej?  a  returning  othcer  to  act  at  such  an 
election,  and  six  days*  notice  of  the  noruinations  must  be  given. 

Any  person,  being  a  British  subject  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  yeiirs,  who  is  a  resident  householder  or  a  resident  ft'e*'holdii' 
in  a  school  district,  and  who  is  otherwise  qualitieil  to  vote  at  an 
elet^tion  of  ScIkjoI  trustees  in  I  he  said  school  district,  and  rhe 
wife  of  such  laaiseholiter  or  freeholder,  shtdl  be  eligible  to  ho 
elected  atid  to  serve  as  s(*hool  trustee;  provided  always,  that  I  he 
wife  of  an  acting  school  triLstee  shall  noi  he  eligible  I'nr  »dection 
(1H<J6). 

(ii,)  The  Board  of  Trustees  meets  at  least  once  in  eaeh  mnnlh. 
and  fom'  members  constitute  a  quorum  (contrast  sinular  regida- 
tion  in  regard  to  rural  school  districts). 

The  Bonrd  r»f  Trustees  at  its  tirst  meeting  after  the  annual 
election  appnints  one  of  its  number  to  be  Chairmnii  uf  rhe 
Bojird.  in\n  the  member  so  ap|K»inted  presides  at  all  mei'tiugs  of 
ttic  litiard.  He  has  a  casting  vote  in  Ciise  of  an  equality  uf  votes 
betwet^n  the  other  memWs  of  the  Board  upon  any  tjuestion,  but 
shall  not  otherwise  vote  tus  a  member  of  the  Boarcf. 

Each  Bi*ard  of  Trustees  ajjpoints  its  own  Secret^iry  and  fixes 
his  salary.  The  S^'cretary  nuist  keep  a  re<^onl  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  and  perfurm  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  in  relation  tcj  its  eui^orate  atiairs.  This  reeorfl.  as 
well  as  all  fjoiiks,  accounts,  vouchers,  and  papei-sof  the  Board  are 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Coimeil  of  Public 
instruction,  antl  any  CJotnmittce  of  rhe  City  Oamcil  app(jitir*^d 
by  resolution  for  that  pur]K>se. 

"  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public'  schoolN  of 
the  cities  of  Victoria,  Vancouver,  New  Westnunsicr.  ami  Nanaimo 
shall  he  fixed  and  paid  at  the  fliscretion  of  the  school  trustees  of 
the  said  c*ities  ,   and  sui^b  salaries  and  all   other  expenses  for  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  school  sites,  erection,  enlargement,  or  rent 
of  school   huihlings,  for  funutnre   and  repairs,   and   all    other 
incidental  expenses  incurred  by  the  Board  ui'  Trustees,  shall  be 
l>ome  and  [uud  by  the  Mimicipal  Corporations  of  the  stiul  cities, 
»      (iii.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  required  to  provide  school  ac- 
[l>wtie^«,    eommodfltion  and  tuition,  free  of  charge  and  snfHcient  for  all 
children  in  the  district  >)etween  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in- 
clusive, and  for  this  pur]K)se  shall  organise  and  establish  such  and 
|i»o  many  schools  as  it  shall  deem  requisite,  with  powers  to  alter  or 
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discoiitmuc  the  same,  to  purchase  or  lease  lands  or  builrliiigs 
tor  sehool  purposes,  to  erect,  enlarge,  alter,  repair,  and  improvo 
school  buildings  and  their  appurtenances,  to  furnish  school- 
houses  and  prociu^e  maps  and  apparatus,  and  to  provide  text- 
books for  indigent  pupils,  fuel,  ana  light.  They  shall  also  deft-ay 
the  eontingont  expenses  i*t  tho  several  schools  and  of  the  Boartl 
la*  Tru!^tees.  axid  shall  Iiuve  tlie  eustndy  td"  tliesi'ljool  pr*iperi\ 
oi'  iho  disirir't.  They  may  hisure  sehoorUuildings  and  furmturo, 
must  flutcnnino  the  sites  of  school-houses,  and  apimiiit  the 
number  of  teftchers  for  whose  salaries  provision  Ikih  been  made 
in  the  estimates,  appoint,  dismiss,  ana  fix  the  sjilaries,  wages, 
or  remimoration  of  sncli  otlier  officers  or  employe's  as  may,  ft'om 
time  to  time,  be  dcerucd  necessary  by  the  Board  to  secure  thi* 
etheient  manageincut;  of  the  schools.  They  must  report  annually 
to  tho  City  Council  upun  the  expenfliluro  of  the  lucnieys 
j-eceivcd  l>y  the  Board,  and  furnish  unnunlly,  ou  or  l>ofore 
*luly  15  of  each  year,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  a  full 
I'cport  of  their  proceedings,  together  with  reliirns  <ri'  all  schools 
in  accordance  with  tlie  fonns  supplied  liy  liim- 

Tlie  Bnard  of  Trustees  must,  further,  prepare  and  Iny  heforo 
the  City  Council  a  detailed  estimate  of  Hie  sums  requireti  by  tho 
Hoard  lor  the  current  year's  ordir^Mvy  expenses  of  maintaining 
ihe  schools  as  they  exist  at  tho  time  ai  I  he  making  of  tlio 
estimate.  These  sums  are  {mid  over,  from  time  to  lime,  as 
rotpured  hy  the  City  Treasurer  t**  the  several  persons  or  cor- 
iMaations  tor  whose  use  such  moneys  are  payal>le.  The  Board 
shall  further  prepare  the  like  detjuled  estimate  of  the  sums 
required  to  meet  any  special  or  extraordinaiy  expenses  legally 
incurable  by  the  Board,  and  this  last-mentioned  estimate  shall 
bo  subject  to  tho  consideration,  alteration,  and  final  approvnl 
of  the  I'ouncib  If  the  City  Council  finally  rejects  any  sucn  sum 
or  smiis,  it  shall  he  the  \luty  of  tlie  Council,  not  more  than 
thii'tT  days  after  tho  receipt  hy  the  mayor  of  the  written  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  that  l>eliah',  to  submit  for 
the  iissent  of  the  electors,  a  Ijydaw  authorising  the  proptjsed 
expenditure,  and,  if  necessary',  the  raising  of  the  moneys  required 
to  defray  tlie  same  up^n  the  credit  of  tlie  municipality.  In  the 
indent  ot'  such  a  by-law  receivmg  the  assent  of  the  electoi-s,  tho 
City  Treasm*er  shall  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  debentures 
so  issued  all  expenses  connected  ^ith  the  issue  of  the  loan,  and 
the  balance  shall  he  paid  out  in  the  miinner  hereinbefore 
provided. 

Tho  City  Treasurer  shall,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  moneys 
from  time  to  time  paid  into  his  hands  on  account  of  the  rates 
and  taxes,  set  ajmrt  and  keep  in  a  separate  account  so  much  and 
such  proportion  of  the  moneys  as  will  cover  the  amount  ordered 
to  be  levied  and  assessed  for  school  purposes.  The  money  so 
set  apart  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Boaixl  ov  the  City  Treasurer, 
who  shall  exhibit  to  the  Board  the  state  of  tlie  account  whenever 
so  requested.  The  mc^iey  so  set  apart  shall  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  fnirposo  whatsoever  by  tne  City  Treasurer  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  iho  Board  of  School  Trustees  to  incur  any 
4226  ^"^ 
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liability  beyuud  tho  ainonnt  shown  to  be  at  thoir  disposjxl  by  tbis 
accoimt. 

No  property  acquired  by  a  Boaid  of  Tinistees,  whether  in  city 
or  eountTj',  slmll  be  subject  to  taxation  or  ho  hablo  to  be  taken 
in  execution ;  but  in  case  of  any  judgment  being  recorded 
aL-^ainst  the  Board  of  Tnistees,  they  sliall  forthwith  notif\'  tht> 
City  Council  in  the  City  School  Districts  of  the  amount  thcrenf, 
iUid  the  City  Council  shall  levy  the  same. 

The  City '('(luneil  amuiiilly  appoints  an  Auditor  to  audit  tlu? 
accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  und  the  exi)ense  (if  this  audit 
is  paid  out  of  the  eontiitt^cnt  expenses  of  the  Bojinb 

(iv.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  in  every  City  Stdiool  District  shall 
cause  to  Ijc  published  annually  in  January,  in  at  least  thrto 
Issues  of  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district,  a  detailed 
and  audited  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  for  tho 
year  ondiuff  the  1st  Di'cember,  This  sUitetueut  nuist  bo  signed 
by  the  Cbairman  and  Secret-iiry  of  the  Board,  and  coimtorsigned 
by  the  Auditor  appointed  in  ihut  behalf  liy  tire  City  Council. 

(v.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  City  fechiK>l  District  may,  by 
resolution,  declare  that  it  is  desirable  that  tuition  fees  should  b€ 
paid  in  respect  of  pupils  attending  at  any  High  School  situate 
within  its  limits,  so  a.s  to  make  such  High  School  more  or  less 
self-supporting.  It  shall  then  be  the  thity  of  the  Board  to  settle 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  parents  and  guardians  for  each  piu>il 
attending  the  High  School,  and  to  iix  the  time  of  payment,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  sue  for  and  recover  such  amounts,  in  tho 
namo  of  the  City  Treasui'er,  who  shall  receive  and  apply  tho 
same  to  school  purposes.  But  in  settling  such  auiount  the 
Board  shall  make  {provision  by  which  pupils,  whose  parents  or 
guardians  find  it  beyond  their  means  to  pay  the  tuition  foe.s 
miTOsed  by  the  Board,  may  have  the  advantages  of  tho  High 
School,  either  altogether  without  foe,  or  at  some  smaller  teo 
Within  the  means  of  tlie  porent  or  guardian  iti  each  case. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  School  District  wherein  a  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute  is  situated  shall  Jor  the  purposes  of 
the  control  and  of  the  managcuiunt  of  the  atlairs  of  such  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute^  be  a  borly  corporate  and  politic, 
under  the  name  of  ''  the  Collegiate  Institute  Bc»ard"  (1S04). 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Collegiate  Institute  B^mrd  to  enter 
into  affiliation  with  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  Canadian 
Universities,  viz. :— The  University  of  Toronto;  the  University 
of  Queen's  College,  Kingston ;  the'  Uni^'ersity  of  McGill  College, 
Montreal ;  the  Univenity  of  New  Brunswick ;  Frederic  ton  or 
Dalhousie  University,  HaliCix ;  Avhich  may  by  its  charter  and 
regulations  be  authorised  to  adiuit  such  fioard  into  afBUation, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  agreement  for  afhliation 
there  is  hereby  conferred  ujkmi  each  Collegiate  Institute  Board  all 
necessary  powers  and  authorities  O-^J^^^.). 

'' Whereaii  it  is  in  the  interest  of  advanced  education  to  enablo 
the  High  Schools  of  the  Province  to  become afhliatixl  with  one  or 
tilher  ol  the  Caimdian  <n*  fomgu  universities;  and  whereas  the 
sbarter^  and  constilutions  of  cortiiin  i>f  the  said  univci*sjijes  only 
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allow  to  1k^  udiiHtted  into  artiliuLioii  s«^lit)ol»  munagoti  l*y  an 
incorporated  Board  of  Governors:  Therefore  be  it  omitied  an 
follows,  etc."  All  Aet  thea  follows  euipowering  the  Lieutenanl- 
Govornnr  to  grant  V>v  Li'tlers  Patent  charters  of  incorporutiiui  to 
any  of  the  Boards  ot  School  Trustees  ot  the  cities  of  ViclLiria, 
Vancouver,  Xew  Westminster,  or  Nanaimo,  who  shall  petitiou 
therefor,  constitnnng  the  Board,  and  their  duly  elected  successor;, 
ti  *'  body  ctn-porftte  and  politic  under  the  name  and  slyle  of  '  The 
Biiard  of  Governors  of  the  ....,,  College.'"  the  Letiers 
Patent  is  to  specify  the  powers,  rights,  and  inununities  of  llio 
body  thus  eonstitnted  (180(>).     (See  Vh*1ow,  Section  x.  (xiv.).) 

ITpon  tailure  of  the  Corporations  of  tlie  eiries  of  Victoria. 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  or  Nitnaimo,  ttv  of  the  nchool 
trustees  in  these  cities  to  comply  with  anrl  carry  out  tho 
regulations,  tho  IjumIs  ff^rnierly  s<4  apart  as  school  reserves  or 
.aeqtnrod  by  the  Oown  for  school  piu'jwses,  and  convuyod  in 
nH94  to  tho  (Corporations  of  those  lities  in  trust  for  school 
purposes  and  as  seliool  sites,  revert  to  tho  Crown. 

(vi.)  Tho  reports  from  school  di^^1ricts  rcjiiircd  by  the  Educa- 
tion Office  are : — - 

Report  of  Annual  School  Meetings, 
Trtistoos*  Annual  Report, 

Annual  Report  of  Teacher's,  certified  by  tho  Secretary  ('f 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

These  i^eports  must  be  received  at  the  Hihiwilion  Otiicc  bcioro 
vouchers  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  schools  in  rural  school 
districts  will  be  eertitied 

( vii.)  A  spet'ial  regidation  controls  the  grant-s  to  be  given  by  y>^, . 
Government  to  cities,  A  pej*  capita  grant  of  ten  dollars  per  grant"t*T 
head  per  annunv  based  on  the  average  actual  daily  attendance 
of  the  Pubhc  School  pupils,  may  be  paid  <piarterly  l)y  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  oiU.  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of 
the  Province,  to  the  Municipal  Coqiorations  of  the  cities  uf 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  New  Westnuiister,  and  Xanaimo;  provifted 
always  that  the  schools  are  conducted  in  aeconlance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Coiuieil  of  Public  Instruction  And  tho 
average  actual  daily  attendance  must  he  ealeulaieti  np^ni  the 
attendance  for  the  half-year  preceding  the  payment. 

(viil)  All  public  schools  roust  be  conducted  on  strictly  secular  Non-secL 
and  non-scetarian  principles.     The  highest  morality  is  to  l>e  in-  "^^n  ^ 
culcated,  but  no  religious  dogma  or  creed  maj  be  taught.     The  P'"»"ciple?», 
Lord  s  Prayer  may  be  usitl  in  opening  or  closing  the  scliooL 

School  buildings  and  school  lands  in  riu*al  districts  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Lands  and  \\'orks  Department ;  but  no  public 
school  reserve  may  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Scliool  District  in  which  the  reserve  is  situated. 

The  Lieufenant'G«>venior  in  Council  may  convey  frou)  time 
t<«  time  such  school  lands  within  a  municipnlily.  or  portions 
thereof,  to  the  corix>ration  of  the  uiuniciplity  in  IvuhI  f«^v  ^<^W>^ 
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purposes  and  the  cumluotiiig  of  Public  SchooU  in  aooordaiioe 
^nth  the  regulationJi.  But  thin  power  in  subject  to  further  trusts, 
conditions,  and  rostrictions  that  may  from  time  to  thiio  bo 
determined  by  Order  in  Council. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  treasury  for  tho  time  being  is 
required  to  set  apiul  i»nt  of  rlie  j^'onernl  revonuo  uf  iho  Province. 
ill  each  year,  the  sum  that  is  vuted  by  the  Legislative  Asi.sembl^' 
ff)r  ptiblfc  school  pur|iosos  an(l  this  sum  is  <'u1Uhj  the  '*  Public 
School  Fund, " 


niption^ 


IIL— ReuULATIOXS  as  to  CoMPrLHORV   AlTEXDANCE, 

(i.)  Every  child  from  tho  age  of  soven  to  twelve,  inehisive,  must 
nttend  some  sohool,  or  Ijc  othonviso  cducateil  f«»r  sik  months  in 
oveiyyear;  and  any  parent  or  guaithan  who  does  not  provide 
that  every  sucli  ehilil  imder  his  earo  attends  some  sr-hool  or  is 
(♦t.herwiso  e(hieulefl  is  subject  to  certain  penalties,  Tho  lino 
imjToscd  must  uc*t  exceed  five  flollars  for  the  first  wilful  otience, 
nor  ten  d^*llars  for  each  sultsoqiieut  otlenoc.     All  siieli  fines  and 

ticnalltes  may  l»e  sued  for,  reciiveiud.  and  enforced,  Aviih  costs, 
iofcire  any  I*oHce  Magistrate,  Stipeudiarv  Magistrate,  or  Justice 
uf  the  Peace  ha  viui^^junsdietiou  wit  bin  t  lie  district  in  wiiiob  tfio 
Hue  or  ]>enally  has  Iteon,  or  is  alleged  tn  have  Iw^on,  incurred. 
And  if  tho  tine  m  penalty  ami  costs  Vie  not  at  once  pai<b  it  enn  bo 
enforeed,  levied,  and  eoliretod,  with  costs  of  flislress  and  sale  of 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  offender,  under  the  warmnt  of  the  con- 
victing Justice,  Tho  Justice  must  then  pay  over  tn  theTroas\irer 
(jf  t lie  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  district  the  sum  so  recovered. 
In  dcfeuh  ot  such  distress,  the  Justice  shall,  by  liis  waiTant, 
cause  the  otVender  to  Ije  imprisoned  for  any  time  nt>(  exceeding 
thirty  days,  unless  tho  fine  and  costs,  and  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses ot"  eoUceting  them.  l*e  paid  before  tlie  expiration  of  tho 
terra  of  imprisonment.  Before  the  penalty  can  m  intlieted  the 
tnistees  of  the  public  school  or  the  Superiutondeut  of  Education, 
or  any  person  authorised  by  them  or  by  him,  must  have  received 
notice  that  the  pirents  or  guarrlians  of  the  child  contimie  to 
neglect  or  violate  the  compulsory  regulations.  They  arc  then 
required  to  communicate  tliis  notification*  and  to  make  com- 
plaint upon  it,  to  a  JIagistrate  or  Jutitice  of  the  Peace,  Such  a 
Magistrate  or  Justice  nmst  investigate  and  decide  in  a  summary 
manner  upon  any  such  complaint  made  by  the  Trustees  or  by 
tlio  Su  perm  ten  dent 

(ii.)  rhere  are,  however,  certain  rxcnipfions  from  these  com- 
pulsory rcijulations.  It  is  the  dtity  of  the  Police  Magistrate  or 
Justice  of  tlie  Peace  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  eirciunstanees 
of  any  person  complained  of  for  not  sending liis  child  or  children  to 
school  or  otherwise  educating  him  or  her  or  them. 

(ill)  Any  of  tho  fVillowing  may  bo  accepted  as  reaaonable 
cn'^nAes  :^ — 

(//.)  That  the  child  is  nnder  instrueti<jj»  in  sume  uther  satis- 
.  fector^  m^iiaier ; 
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(b.)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  sickness,  or  by  any  other  unavoidable  cause  ; 

(c.)  That  there  is  no  jiublic  school  open  which  the  child  can 
attend,  within  a  distance  not  exceeding  three  miles,  measured 
according  to  the  nearest  passable  road  from  the  residence  of  the 
child  in  question ; 

(d.)  That  the  child  has  reached  a  standard  of  education  of  the 
same,  or  of  a  greater,  degree  than  that  to  be  attained  in  the 
public  school. 


IV.— Teachers. 

(i.)  No  person  eun  be  appointed  or  reUiined  as  a  teacher  lU  any  Grades 
))ublic  school  unless  he  or  she  holds  a  First,  Second,  or  Third  ^-ertific 
Class  Certificate  or  a  Temporary  Certificate  of  Qualification* 
Such  temporary  certificates  are  gi'anted  according  to  the  follow- 
ing regulations : — 

(ii.)  The  Trustees,  upon  satisfying  the  Superintendent  of  Tomjioi 
Education  of  their  inability  to  secure  a  person  properly  qualified  <^«rtiiic 
(i.e.,  lioldmg  a  First,  Second,  or  Third  Class  Certificate^,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  suitable  for  their  school,  may  appomt  as  a 
temporary  teacher  the  holder  of  a  temporary  certificate,  which 
shall  be  valid  until  the  next  public  examination  of  teachers  has 
Iwen  held,  but  no  longer.  And  no  person  to  whom  a  temporary 
certificate  has  been  issued,  and  who  has  neglected  or  failed  to 
obttain  at  the  next  ]iublic  examination  a  tirst,  second,  or  third 
cla.ss  certificate,  is  entitled  to  receive  a  second  temporary 
certificate.  But  tlic  holder  of  an  expired  first,  second,  or  third 
cbiss  certificate  may  obtuin  a  second  temporary  certificate  upon 
satisfying  the  Superintendent  of  Education  that  he  or  she  was 
prevented  by  illness  or  other  satisfactory  cause  from  attending  nt 
the  iniblic  examination. 

(iii.)  The  terms  during  which  certificates  of  the  various  grades  y^J^J 
hold  good  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Third  Cla.ss,  Grade  B,  valid  for  one  year  ; 

(2.)  Third  Class,  Grade  A,  valid  for  two  years ; 

(8.)  Second  Class,  Grade  B,  valid  for  three  years ; 

(4.)  Second  Class,  Grade  A,  valid  for  five  years; 

(5.)  First  Class,   Grade   B,   valid   fr>r    life,   or    during    good 
behaviour ; 

(6.)  First   Class,   Grade   A,  valid    for  life,  or    during    good 
behaviour. 

Every  certificate  of  qualification  obtained  at  any  examination 
must  be  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  by 
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It^iist   one   Kxaiiiiner;    and  it  must  bo  euuntcr-sigucd    Uy  the 

rra\'inuial  Secretary. 

imu         0Y  J  Graduates  in  Arts,  of  reiiognised  British  or  Canadian  Uni- 

'^^l   versjitics,  who  have  proceeded  regularly  to  their  degrees,  shall  be 

atimi,  exempt  from  exiimination,  except  in  professional  subjects.    They 

may  be   n^quircd  by  oml   examination    to   further  satisfy  the 

Kxfurunors  as  to  tlieir  knoAvknlge  of  the  Art  of  Teaching,  School 

DlscipliuG    and    Ariinagement,    and    the    School    Law    of   the 

rroviiice. 

(v/)  Xo  certitii-ale  ntni  be  f;^iven  tu  any  [lerni^n  as  a  teax^ber  who 
dues  ni»l  fiirnisib  SE^tisfurtory  proof  of  goml  moral  charjicter,  and 
jTatisiy  the  Board  of  ICxaniiners  that  lie  or  slie  is  a  fit  and  proper 
person  lo  be  granted  a  certiticate. 

Tbo  l^'gislafure  ron^idcrs  the  nmral  iitness  of  the  candidate  to 
bo  of  paramount  importance.     The  Hxaininers  nmst,  therefore, 
I  be  sj^ilisticd  that  tlu;  aj>plicjmt  ih  a  lit  and  pri»r>er  pers^>n  for  the 

pnsititni  of  teacher  befoix?  they  can  deem  nun  eligible  to  be 
ad  mi  1 1  e<  1  io  t  lie  e  xaminat  iou ,  or  ti  *  1  »e  gra  nted  a  certificate*?.  Every 
|jei"so!i  sending  in  notification  of  liis  tntentiun  to  ha  a  candidate 
at  tbo  Tea^'hcrs  Examination  nmsi  forward  credentials  of 
churat^ter  satisfactory  to  tlic  Boaiil  of  Hxaiinm'rs,  Tb€S3  testi- 
monial should  be  of  late  date  and  s^bonld  l>ear  tlir  signatures  of 
those  in  resp^mwlblu  positions,  ^nch  as  clergymen,  magistrates,  or 
trustees. 

f  (vl)  '*  Fonn  of  itotlfh'ittioi^  of  hi  tent  to  a  ta  he  a  ntudfdate  nt 

tinn.    Tateh^tW  Erttmimttwit.     iSir» — Being  of  the  fnll  age  ret]uired  by 

I  he  regulations,  1  bei'el  ly  gi  vr-  lu  »i  ](■< '  i  »f  I ntentinn  to  write  m 

at  the  forthconn'ng  Teachers'  Examination  for Class,  Grade 

..Certificate. 

Tlie  optional  subjects  selected  by  me  arc 

Enclosed  please  find   certificate  of  moral  character,  which  I 

trust  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.     1  am, 

yours  truly, (Name  in  full)." 

I  (vii.)  All  holders  of  certificates  who   have  tiuight  in  Pid)lic 

!•         Schools  of  the  Province  for  a  period  of  fifteen  ycai-s  are  entitled 

to  have  their  certificates  renewed  annually  w^ithout  examination 

while  they  continue  actively  engaged  in  the  service, 
ate  (viii.)  In  the  eximiination  for  teachers*  certific^ates  in  181)8,  28G 

^^'*       candidates    presented    themselves,    115    in     Victoria,    135    in 

Vancouver,  and  30  in  Kamloops.     Out  of  the  280,  223  were 

successful,  as  follows : — 

First  Class,  Grade  A  -  -         -         -  9 

„         „          „      B  -  ...  20 

Second  Class,  Grade  A  -  -        -        -  40 

„      B  -  -        -         -  78 

Third  Class,  Grade  A  -  -        -         -  21 

„       B  -  -         -         -  55 
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53  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  any  kind,  and  10  withdrew 
from  the  examination. 

In  addition  to  these,  3  certificates  were  issued  for  length  of 
service. 

(ix.)  A  temporary  certificate  valid  until  the  next  examination  of  Righu 
teachers,  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  temporarily  in  any  school.    5?^^^ 

A  Third  Class,  Grade  B,  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach 
in  any  connnon  school,  or  to  be  assistant  in  any  graded  school 
for  one  year 

A  Third  Class,  Grade  A,  certificate  entitles  the  holder  lo  teach 
in  any  common  school,  or  to  be  assistant  in  any  graded  school 
for  two  years. 

A  Second  Class,  Grade  B,  certificiite  entitles  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  position  in  a  graded  school  or  in  a  common  school 
for  three  yenrs ;  and  a  Grada  A  certificate  of  the  Second  Class 
confers  the  same  right  for  five  years. 

A  First  Class,  Grade  B,  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach 
in  any  position  in  a  graded  school  or  in  a  common  school  or  to 
act  as  an  assistant  in  a  high  school  during  his  life  or  good 
behaviour. 

A  First  Class,  Grade  A,  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach 
in  any  position  in  any  public  school  for  life  or  during  good 
behaviour. 


(x.)  Certificates  of  Teachers  on  Pemianent  Staft  for  the  year : —  Statist! 

Perman 
Staff,  1£ 


1807-8. 

City  Distkicts. 

KuKAL  Districts. 

Cl-AS."3  AND  (JKADK. 

fifties. 

1 

Females. 

Tutel. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totel. 

Finit  Chiss,  (Jnwle  A   - 

16 

7 

23 

17 

1 

18 

First  CUws,  Grade  11   - 

IS 

18 

36 

.s., 

10 

40 

Second  Class,  Grade  A 

r> 

3r> 

40 

33 

33 

GO 

Second  Class,  Grade  11 

3 

23 

26 

r.*' 

G7 

99 

Third  Class,  Grade  A  - 

- 

4 

4 

8 

8 

Third  Class,  Grade  11  - 

- 

4 

4 

t 

14 

21 

Length  of  Service* 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Temporary  ...        - 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

43 

94 

137 

121 

135 

256 



. 

. 



w   w. 

*  i.€.  Certificates  given  on  length  of  8er>uce  without  examination. 


In   1897-8  there  were  in  city  districts  137   teachers,  with 
an  average  monthly  salary  of  $6083,  and  in  rural  diatr 
256  teachers,  with  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $58*74.    r 
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istics  of      (xl)  For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  corresponding  figures  for 
y^^^^   the  sdiool  year  1894-95  are  here  added :— 


r, 

GIIA0& 

Males. 

FemaJei. 

Total, 

Higlieftt 
Per  Month 

Lowest 

Salary 

PerMontk 

— 

f 

DGiim-d. 

iMiUan, 

\ 

FiMCluMGnMk  A. 

n 

1 

20 

135 

70 

a 

M      B. 

lA 

G 

21 

ItK) 

50 

1 

f5econd  „         „     k* 

h 

3I> 

35 

1         100 

50 

*3' 

II       II        11       **♦ 
Third!    ,.       „       A. 

4 

5 

30 

75 
65 

40 
40 

(£'5 

H               M               B, 

' 

1 

1 

50 

50 

§.§ 

t^ugth  of  Service    * 

- 

2 

'' 

m 

Ky 

,1 

Ttiiii|H>raj-y 

- 

I 

I 

60 

m 

4:i 

:. 

115 

fArcrngiemcmthlv 
salary  ^  $m.m\. 

Firit  V\mn  Oraxk  A. 

vz 

1 

la 

60 

m 

C 

M    n. 

23 

2      1 

25 

lt)0 

m 

Se<!oiir1    ,f         ti     A, 

28 

25 

51 

RO 

50 

2^ 

n. 

23 

42 

m 

70 

:i(\ 

15 

Thin!    .,         ..     A, 

n 

12 

\H 

m 

m 

P 

II                  M                         tf             B. 

3 

5 

% 

m 

50 

il 

Length  of  Borvice    ' 

I 

1 

2 

70 

50 

TeiitporAry 

-     ; 

1 

1 

50 

m 

1 

u 

89 

183 

[Aveni^^'c  jimhtJilv 
wAliiry  $3rM  4LiJ* 

I'OTAI.S     -      -      - 

137 

L 

16i 

m^ 

[Average  inmithly 
sttlary  =  $(iLj' 

59. 


(xii.)  Putting  the  ligures  of  tht*  si»l;iries  approximately  into  terms 
of  English  money  we  find  that  in  1894  1)5  the  average  vwnthly 
salary  was  in  City  Ditttrict^,  £13  17«.  {yd.,  in  Rural 
Districtfi,  £11  Us,  Od.  and  in  the  Province,  generally, 
£12  14.S.  2d.:  in  other  words,  the  average  avmiat  salaries 
of  the  teachers  were  in  1894-95,  in  City  Districts,  £166  10«., 
in  Ricral  Districts,  £138  12.s.,  and  in  the  Prorivce  generally 
£152108, 
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The  correspoiitliiig  figures  iu  English  money  for  the  year 
i897'-98  were,  approximately,  as  tollows : — 

Average  uionthly  salary  in  City  Districts 

,,  „  „        Rural  Disti*icts 

„  .,  ,,        The  Provinces 

Average  salary  per  annum  in  City  Districts    152 

„  „  „        Ruraf  Districts 

J,  „  „        The  Province  ^ 

SiditrU'H  of  pulilic  school  teachers  in  riirnl  districts  are  paid 
from  the  Provincial  Treastny,  bnt  no  public  school  teacher 
in  rural  districts  is  entitled  to  draw  more  than  one  salary 
for  any  month  or  portion  of  a  month. 

In  ca^  a  school  ivS  summarily  closed  for  any  cause,  the 
teacher  shall  not  be  paid  salary  for  a  longer  period  tlian  one 
njonth  from  the  date  of  such  closing  (1896). 

(xiii,)  The  dntiei^  of  a  Ftiblic  School  Teacher  are  thus  defined  Diiti*?«of 
in  the  School  Manual 


£ 

a. 

d. 

12 

13 

4 

11 

4 

_ 

U 

18 

8 

152 

— 

^ 

134 

8 

— 

143 

4 

- 

(1,)  To  iciich  diligently  and  faithfully  all  the  branches  required 
to  be  taught  in  the  school,  according  to  the  regulations, 

(2.)  To  keep  tlni  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  registers  of  the 
school. 

('I)  Tu  maintain  priiper  order  and  discipline  in  his  school, 
accfirding  to  the  authorised  regulations;  and  to  send  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil  a  montlily  report  of  the 
progress,  attcndancce,  and  punctuality  of  such  pupiL 

(4.)  To  keep  a  visitors'  book  (which  the  Trustees  sliall  provide] 
and  enter  therein  the  visits  made  to  his  school,  and,  if  deemed 
advisable,  to  present,  such  book  to  any  visitor,  and  request 
him  to  make  therein  any  remarks  suggested  by  his  visit* 

(5.)  To  give  access  to  Inspectors  and  Trustees,  at  all  times 
when  desired  by  thenii  to  the  registers  and  visitors  book 
appertaining  to  the  school,  and,  upon  leaving  the  school,  to 
deliver  up  the  same  to  the  order  of  the  Trustees. 

(t>.)  To  hold  at  the  end  of  each  iialf  year,  public  examinations 
of  his  school,  of  which  he  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  Trustees 
f>r  the  school,  and,  through  his  pupils^  to  their  parents  or 
guardiims, 

(7.)  To  fiu'nish  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  monthly 
or  when  desired,  any  information  wdiich  it  may  be  in  his  power 
to  give  respecting  anything  connected  with  the  operation  of 
his  school,  or  in  any  way  aftecting  its  interests  or  character. 

(8.)  To  verify  by  athdavit  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
the  correctness  of  such  returns  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  to  bo  so  verilied. 

(9.)  To  give  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  to  th«#  Trustees  of 
bis  or  her  intention  of  resigning. 


^^ 
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(xiv,)  The  Trustees  of  any  S(:liuol  District  must  ft>rthT\-ith 
report  to  the  Superintendent  ol  Education  the  appointment,  resig- 
nation, or  dismissal  of  any  ti^acher  or  teachers  in  their  district,  and 
in  case  of  dismiRsal  must  state  the  reasons  for  such  dismissal. 

The  Trustees  shall,  from  time  to  tiiTie,  select,  from  amongst 
those  persons  properly  nunliried,  and  appoint  the  tea^-hcr  or 
teachers  in  their  school  district ;  and  may  remove  and  dismiss 
sueli  teacher  or  teachers  upon  j^i^in^r  at  least  thirty  days*  notice 
of  such  intention  of  removal  or  disrnissid,  and  of  their  reasons  for 
so  doing, 

Upon  notification  from  th<*  C<Mincil  of  Puhlie  Instruction  of 
Hie  inetJiciency  or  miscontluct  of  any  teacher,  the  trustees  must 
give  such  teacher  thirty  days'  notice  of  dismissal. 

But,  when  a  teacher  has  been  suspended  by  the  trustees  for 
.uross  ntisconduct,  he  has  no  right  to  thirty  days'  notice,  nor  to 
salary  in  lieu  of  notice. 

(XV.)  A  teacher  suspended  or  dismissed  by  tite  Trustees  on  a 
charpi  of  gross  misconduct  may  Appeal  to  the  Coimeil  of  Publie 
Instruction,  which  has  power  to  take  evidence. nnd  toeuufirni  or 
reverse  upon  evidence  tlie  ileeision  of  the  Trustees.  When  a 
decisiijn  is  reversed,  the  teacher  shall  not  be  reinstatt^d  in  the 
same  school  witlmut  the  consent  of  the  Trustees. 

Trustees  cannot  give  authority  to  feaeljers  to  \iolate  the 
regulations  in  any  particular. 

Trustees  caiuiot  appoint  or  retain  as  teacher  a  person  who 
does  not  hold  a  certiticato  fi*om  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Province, 

v.— The  Traixixo  of  Teacheks* 

(i/)  Tliu  foUtiwing  is  taken  from  the  Report  for  1893-4. — 
"Our  schools  have  increased  in  number  and  importance  to 
sucli  an  extent  as  to  recpdre  an  expansi«>n  of  the  sj'stem. 
The  experience  u{  past  ycai^s  has  shown  that  teachers 
before  assuming  active  duties  should  ha  required  to  havo 
a  gcKKl  general  knowledge  of  the  work  that  they  imder- 
take.  In  order  that  this  be  accomplished,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  Normal  School  be  established  for  the  training  of  those 
who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  In 
every  pro fessional  ]nn'suit  special  training  is  a  requirement,  and 
partictilarly  shoidd  this  be  tlie  case  with  those  wh<j  hfive  to  dejtl 
with  child-mind.  Only  those  wlio  have  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  psychology  and  proper  methods  of  scliool  management  shouJd 
be  granted  certitieates  in  public  schools. 

*'  To  place  a  school  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  possesses  no 
other  rccouuuendation  than  a  certificate  is  uot»  as  a  nde,  doing 
justice  to  tlio  pupils  who  have  to  attend  the  school 

**  Kxperienco  has  proved  that  it  is  a  wise  economy  for  any 
country  to  give  to  her  teachers  thorough  instruction  as  tt> 
metlnxls  and  general  knowleilge  of  school  manti^ement  Thin 
can  only  be  tfone  by  the  estaTilishraent  of  a  Nbmaal  School. 
8uch  an  institution  under  two  teachers,  as  a  commencementi 
would  be  of  invaluable  benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  Province 
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thereby  every  school  under  the  charge  of  a  trained  teacher  wo\ild 
receive  direct  benefit  for  every  outlay  made  in  this  direction/' 

(ii.)  The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  the  Public  Schools  Fmm  the 
Report  for  1 896  ;—  f^v^'^  i^** 

*'  We  ajxain  beg  to  recommend  that  immediate  step  be  taken 
towards  the  estabh'shmcnt  of  a  NoiTnal  School  in  this  Province. 
It  is  of  paramount  iniportance  that  the  young  and  inexperienced 
aspimnts  for  the  position  of  teachers  shoulri  have  some  special 
preparation  for  their  work.  The  success  ot  the  school  h  wholly 
riepenilent  on  the  capabiht y  and  ritness  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
vital  intrnxiKts  of  chiidrtn  should  not  be  intrusted  to  one  who  is 
i*^nornnt  of  the  Hrst  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching.  *  .  ,  If 
in  other  pursuits  special  training  is  nece.s8*irj'  to  success^  certainly 
feachers  require  propftrntion  for  flieir  work.  .  .  ,  A  Noniral 
SchtMil  afibnls  U*  teachers  the  opportunity  of  propi^ly  preparini^ 
themselves  for  the  acliievenient  of  the  best  results.  \\  hite  it  is 
true  that  everv  teacher  who  has  attemled  a  Xuimal  Sclioctl  luay 
not  prove  to  W  a  successful  instructor,  yet  we  believe  tliat  he 
will  aceomphsh  much  more  from  the  training  he  received  in 
such  an  insHtution.  It  is  also  tnie  that  some  of  om*  best 
teachers  liave  never  attended  a  Normnl  Schoob  but  their  success 
must  be  attributed  either  to  natural  aptitude  or  to  many  years 
of  experience,  or  to  both  combi ned.  .  .  .  When  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  Government  is  now  paying  about 
PI4U,0O0  a  year  for  salaries  of  teachers  alone,  the  extra  cost  of 
maintaining  a  Normal  School,  say  ?5,C0O  a  ycnr^  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  many  benertts  to  our  school  system,  whicli 
the  L'stablishment  of  such  an  institution  would  aftbrd.  British 
Colmnbia  is  the  only  Province  in  the  Dominion  which  docs  not 
siijiport  one  or  more  Xormal  Schools." 

(ill J  The  Inspeetor  for  the  District  of  Nelson  in  1808  records  Nrcej^sity  for 
his  ennviction  of  the  **  absolute  necessity"  for  a  Normal  School  &  No'"ial 
The  majority  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  district  are'*'**^' 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Uritish  C'obunbi^i.  Their  knowledge 
is  unquestionaltly  adecpiate,  he  says,  but  they  are  deficient  ni 
ability  to  instruct  and  to  use  modeiTi  methods  of  leaching  He 
observes  that  the  practic^xl  training  of  teachers  is  too  often 
jicquired  at  their  pupils  expense,  and  that  poor  residts  are  in 
consequence  attainetl,  A  smiilar  complaint  is  made  by  the 
Ins]K'ctor  for  the  Vancouver  district.  Many  of  the  teachei's 
know  bttle  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  until  the  Province  has 
a  Nonrial  S<-hool  ami  a  llodcl  School,  it  is  certain  that  the  \vork 
of  many  of  the  young  teacliers  will  continue  to  be  experimental 
He  recommends  that  the  salary  of  inexperienced  teachers  shouUl 
begin  at  a  lower  tigure,  and  should  increase  regidarlj  as  the 
teacher  proves  liis  efficiencv.  One  observation  of  the  lns|x*ctor 
for  Vancouver  is  remarkable  and  important.  He  suggests  that 
the  lack  of  interest  taken  in  the  schools  by  the  people  may  be 
because  **  education  is  too  cheap ;  what  one  get5  tor  nothing  is 
apt  to  be  lightly  prized/*  In  view  of  this  he  would  like  to  see 
the  gi*ant  for  *' incidental  expenses  '  cut  off,  except  in  exceptional 
case«.    In  some  country  schools  the  work  of  the  upper  classes  is 
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to  a  certam  extent  hampered  by  the  nreparalion  of  pupils  for 
teachers*  certificates.  This  would  be  ouviated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Xornial  School,  or  by  an  arrangement  for  such 
instruction  of  intending  teachers  among  the  classes  of  the  High 
Schools. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  uf  a  Nornud  School  in  the 
Province  is  conniiented  on  in  Inspector  Wilson'^  Keport  for 
181)4^5  (Public  School  Keport,  p.  213).  It  is  to  this  deticiency 
that  he  attributes  the  noticealjle  inferiority  of  the  methods  of 
primary  instruction  in  tlie  Province,  as  i'ouipared  with  the  other 
Prrn'inccs  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Xew  Brunswick.  The  work  of 
the  advanc43d  grades  showed  no  su(^h  inferiority.  But  suittible 
professional  troining  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  real  neecl 


VI.— TbUANCY  ;   PlNlSHMENTS. 

Kxi^ultion  ^^^^^   recoril  of  the  rural  scliorjls  in  regard  tu   ihe  sevei*est 

nnd  punishments — ^suspension  and  expulsion — is  a  better  one  than 

8u8immmu.  that  of  the  city  districts.  That  irifnnei/  is  more  prevalent  in 
city  districts  than  in  rural  districts  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  ditterencc  in  home-training  and  m^nh's  «»f  life  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  tliildren. 

A  pupil  v.i\n  only  be  crpdlfd  wlicn  bis  fxauiplr  is  very 
injurious  and  there  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  reform; iti on.  Fur 
gross  misconduct,  or  a  violent  and  wilful  oppo.sition  to  authority, 
a  pupil  may  be  sitspeuded  from  attcndan^^o  at  a  school  for  u 
spccihed  period,  not  to  exceed  one  week.  It  is  enjoined  by  the 
Department  uiwn  the  teaclier  not  to  suspend  or  expel  a  pupil 
imtil  all  oilier  means  have  failed  to  bring  the  child  to  ol>ediencc 
and  good  conduct, 
f^orporal  ('^-^  The  teacher  of  a  public  school  derives  his  authority  for  tha 

jmnifihrneoL  Use  of  the  rod  in  cor^mml  pHnishmt^vt  from  the  regidatir>ns,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  portion :— "  Kvery  teacher  shall  practice 
such  discipline  its  may  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  tirm,  and  judicious 
parent  In  his  tamily,  avoiding  corporal  punishment,  except  when 
U  sbnil  appear  to  liim  to  be  hjiperatively  necessiiry."  While, 
therefore^  tlie  teacher  is  given  authority  to  use  the  rod,  he  is 
adnionishcd  to  avoid  corporal  punishment  except  when  it  is 
al>8ohitoly  necessary.  Too  ft'eipient  or  too  severe  use  of  the  i*od 
is  iiulicative  of  the  teacher's  incompetency  as  a  proper  trainer  t>t 
those  entrusted  to  his  care.  (Jne  remedy  for  the  abuse  of  this 
power  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  every  school  tlistrict ; 
they  may  dismiss  any  teacher  at  thuty  daj  s'  notitx*  provided 
they  state  the  aiuse  of  dismissal  It  rests,  therefore,  with  the 
trustees  whether  they  will  retain  or  dismiss  the  teacher  Tjrho 
abuses  his  authority  by  the  excessive  use  of  corj>oral  punishment 
This  is  the  only  way,  other  than  by  counsel,  in  winch  trustt*es 
are  authorised  to  interfere  with  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  use 
or  abuse  of  the  rod. — (From  the  Report  for  1894-5).— In  some 
schools  '*  the  rod  would  appear  to  be  the  chief  means  employed 
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to  obtain  distji|jliiie.  It  is  jiroper  to  statu,  however,  that  luore 
thau  half  of  the  cases  of  corporal  punishment  reported  are 
credited  to  less  than  twenty  schools;  one  graded  school  reporting 
108  eases,  and  one  common  school  CU  cases. 

(iii.)  *'  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  use  of  the  power  of  moral  suasion  Moral 
in  obtninin^'  g*iOf]  fi^tiyornniont  in  the  schools  is  nerrleetod,  in  ^^'•^i**'** 
♦(real  part,  by  a  f«jw  urthe  teat  bers.  IMiysiral  tVave  is  ci-rtainly 
nut  the  "Mily  nor  llw  In^st  moans  at  tbe  conmiarul  of  llu-  tcacbur 
ftu'  securing'  ^(xnl  discipline  Tbo  teacher  who  uses  moral  suasion 
etfoctivoly  in  the  {jovernmont  of  his  school  will  accomplisli  the 
/je^rresnUs,  not  only  in  the  njoral  irainint^^nf  f ho  pupils  Imt  in 
their  intellectual  advaneement/' 


VI [.—Legal  Penalties, 

(1.)  ^Iny  jH-rHOM  wilfnlly  nmkinir  ^i  f^'j^*^  deelaralir>n  of  his  rij^ht  V'oU^r'sfal 
to  vote  shnll,  nn  a  sumrjiary  conviction  beforo  any  justice  ot  the  'leolaratior 
peace,  be  sentenced  therefor  to  iniprisonniont  for  any  period  not 
uxcocdin*^   ihrcc  months^  ur   to  a   tine  not  greater   than   one 
hundred  dnlhns.  ^_^ 

(ii.)  Any  pcrsnn  who  wilfidly  tlisturlis,  ink'n'upts.  or  disouiets  DifttarlABcel 
flie  procecibn^'s  nf  any  st  liunl  Tuectiuj^'  authorised  to  be  hulcl,  c>r  "*  ^***?**'^^       ] 
any  .sch(»n|  t*sijd4ished  and  conducted  accoiNlIng'  to  the  rct(ula»  ^"^"'^* 
tions»  or  whti  interrupts  or  disquiets  any  public  school  by  rudo 
or  indecent  behaviour,  or  liy  initking  a  noiso,  either  witlftn  the 
place  where  the  seliool  is  hold,  or  so  near  to  it  that  he  disturbs 
the  order  or  exercises  of  the  school,  sliall  fur  each  nffouce.  on 
con^-iction  before  a  justice  of  the  jpeaeo,  on  tlio  oath  of  one 
credible   witness,   foi'feit  and  pay   lor  pubHc  school    purposes 
to  the  schtMjl  district  within  wiiich  the  oflence  was  comnutted, 
a  sum  not  exceedin«^^  twenty  dollars,  together  witli  tlie  cosls 
of  the  convict  i<»n. 

For  the  pn'St-rilu'd  methoil  of  recovcrhi^  <heso  penalties,  seo 
\hr  rcifulMlinn  ahvndy  given  attove,  Sechnn  tf[,  (ij 

X 1 1 1.— School  PRorERTv, 

(i-)  In  rural  school  distrietja  the  trustees  are  responsible  for  the  TnwteftB*!. 
good  repair  of  ihe  school-house.  They  shoukt  see  that  the^P^^*^^***^- 
windows  aic  prnpcr]\  fitted  with  glass;  that  at  the  proper  season 
the  stove  and  \i\\»\  or  tire]ilace.  arc  in  ^^nod  condition,  an<l  that 
suind»l('  wtiiMi  ur  *'(»al  is  provided;  that  the  ticsks  and  seats 
are  in  ^*>od  rf»pair;  tiiat  the  outhouses  are  properly  imn'idcd 
with  doors;  that  tl<e  blackb(»ards  are  kept  painted,  the  water 
supnly  abundani,  and  that  everything  necessary  (or  the  comfort 
of  tlu*  ijupils  and  the  success  of  tiie  school  is  provided. 

(jr.)  Ao  pulilic  school-house,  or  school  pb»t,  nor  any  building,  M!iu»pf»f 
furniture,  or  other  tliint;  Ijclontjintr   to   it,  shoidd    lie   used  or?**^??] 
occupied  tor  any  other  purpose  than  tor  the  use  or  accoinmmia- 
tion  of  the  pnV»!ic  sclmol  of  the  district,  without  the  express 
peruiission  ot  the  trustees  as  a  corporation  ;  and  then  ouly  uft<T 
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sc-hoo!  lioui'w,  and  on  eonditioa  that  all  damage  be  niadi 
and  cloaning  and  sweeping  pmporly  done, 

T^jaciier's  re*      (ui,)  The  teacher  has  charge  of  the  sehool-hoiiso  on  be 
*iponi;UiUty.   ^\i^  trustees.     Ho  lias  no  authority  t^  use  it  otlierwiso  t 
directed  by  theui,  nor  to  use  it  at  any  other  time  than 
school  hours  without  their  sanction.      At  the  request 
trustees  he  must  at  onee  deliver  up  to  them  the  Keys 
fichuoi-houiia, 


Neeil  of  » 
]  1)1^ pec  ton 


IX-^Inspectiox. 

(i.)  The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  the  duty  of  the  Si 
tendent  of  Echication.  and  h«  is  assisted  in  this  wc 
two  Inspectors,  Wlien  a  school  is  visited  by  an  inn 
he  is  required  to  make  a  written  report  to  the  Depa: 
immediately  on  his  return  to  tlio  Edueation  Office,  c 
internal  work  of  the  school-room,  methods  employei 
on  the  condition  of  the  school^grouncls  and  the  bail 
in  short,  to  report  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
working  and  the  welfare  of  the  school  Tlio  Depiit 
through  the  reports  on  inspections  made^  as  well  as  tl 
information  furnished  l)y  trustees  and  teaeheri  is  kepi 
oifomied  as  to  the  condition  of  each  schooL 

(ii ;  The  Superkitendent  of  Education  wrote  as  follo^i^j 
Report  for  1896  :— 

*'  A  school  system,  to  be  eflcctivo,  nuist  have  vjgilant 
vision.  Owing  to  the  largo  extent  of  territory  to  ho  tra 
by  representxitivGs  of  the  Department,  and  the  yearly  hict 
number  of  schools,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  as  fn 
visitations  as  are  desirable^  or  even  to  reach  all  the  sch 
any  one  year. 

"The  first  Inspector  of  Schools  was  appoiute<l  m  18 
assist  the  Superintendent  in  his  work.  At  that  time  ihei 
92  sehooU  in  operation,  under  the  chaise  of  1 1 8  teaehei 
1802»  the  number  of  schools  havin^^  increased  to  X49,  ai 
niunber  of  teachers  employed  to  228,  a  se^*ond  Inspeeti 
appointed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  181)11  there  we 
schools  under  a  sUitf  of  3C8  teachers,  the  noeossity 
appointment  of  a  third  Inspector  of  Schools  shoul 
considered/' 


X.^HlOH  ScHOODS, 

There  are  four  public  High  Schools  in  the  Provinc 
the  Nanaimo,  Xew  Westminster,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria 
Schools*  The  salaries  of  the  head- teachers  vary  from  $] 
§108  a  month.  In  all  rliese  schools,  co-education  takes 
and  the  lioiiours  of  the  exatuinations,  as  well  as  of  other 
activities,  seeui  tube  about  equally  divided  between  the  bo_ 
the  girls. 
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(i.)  Takiug  tirst  the  Nanaiiuo  High  School,  wo  find  that  in  1898  Nanaimo 
the  enrolment  of  pupils  reached  77,  and  the  average  actual  daily  High  School, 
attendance  40'68.     In  numbers  the  two  sexes  have  recently  been 
equal,  though  in  1898  the  girls  had  the  preponderance.    The 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Nanaimo  High  Scho 

d. 

• 

Year. 

Boys 
enrolled. 

Girls 
enrolled. 

Total 
enrolment. 

Average 

daily 

Attendance. 

1892-3    - 

14 

25 

39 

23-37 

1893-4    - 

19 

29 

48 

34-50 

1894  5     - 

30 

34 

70 

41-56 

1895-0     - 

29 

29 

58 

32-02     - 

189(5-7     - 

27 

20 

53 

33-74 

1897-8     - 

32 

4a 

77 

40-68 

The  average  monthly  attendance  was  50. 


(iL)  New  Westminster  High  School  has  besides  its  principal  an  New 
assistant  master  or  mistress.    Its  average  inanfhly  attendance  )y!®l*^5*\°s^*" 
in  1898  was  47.  HighSchool. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  enrolment,  etc.,  since  1892  :~ 
New   WestminMer  High  School. 


Year. 

Boys 
enrolled. 

Girls 
enrolled. 

1 

Total 
enrolment. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

1893  4              -         - 

49 

34 

83 

44-63 

1894-5 

48 

37 

85 

5101 

1895-G     - 

48 

39 

87 

56-61 

1896-7     - 

55 

39 

94 

50*36 

1897-8     - 

33 

39 

72 

36-76 

. 

.. ..    . 

'. 

The  official  report  contains  no  explanation  of  the  sudden  fall 
in  the  number  of  boys,  as  well  as  in  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  school  year,  1898. 
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neouver        (ill-)  The  Vancouver  High  School  has  besides  the  principal,  four 
l^b  School  assistant  masters  at  $100  a  month.    Its  average  montUy  atten* 
dance  in  1898  was  107  out  of  an  enrolment  of  156. 

Vancouver  High  School. 


Yea?. 

Boys 
enrofled. 

Girls 
enrolled. 

Total 
enrolment. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

1893-4    -       . 

52 

92 

144 

92-77 

1894-5    • 

58 

101 

159 

108-44 

1896-6    -        -        - 

55 

79 

134 

87-74 

1896-7    - 

55 

98 

153 

88-73 

1897-8    - 

55 

101 

150 

94-35 

Lotoria  0^')  '^^^  Victoria  High  School  has  a  principal  at  SI  10  a 

igh  School,  montn,  two  assistants  at  $90  a  month  each,  and  one  assistant  at 

$75  a  month.    Its  average  monthly  attendance  in  1898  was 

117  out  of  an  enrolment  of  154. 

Victoria  High  School. 


Year. 

Bovs 
enrolled. 

Girla 
enrolled. 

Total 
enrolment. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

1893-4    ' 
1894-5    - 
1895-6    - 
1896-7    - 
1897-8    - 

78 
96 
80 
74 
58 

81 

105 

101 

87 

96 

159 
201 
181 
IGl 
154 

12100 
130-28 
111-50 
106-85 
104G5 

diploma  of 
landing. 


(v.)  By  a  regulation  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  pupils 
who  have  attended  a  High  School  for  not  less  than  two  years 
can  obtain  a  Diploma  or  Certificate  of  Standing  by  undergoing 
the  annual  Departmental  Examination,  provided  they  obtam  at 
least  30  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  each  subject.  This  Diploma 
is  granted  only  when  the  pupil  is  leaving  school,  and  may  be 
considered  equivalent  to  a  Certificate  of  "Graduation."  Seven 
such  certificates  were  granted  to  girls  in  1898,  and  four  to  boys. 
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(vi.)  The  following  are  the  subjects  ot  examination  for  admis-  Subjects  U 

sion  to  a  High  School :—  Entrance  I 

^  .  animation. 

1.  Spelling. — To  be  able  to  spell  correctly  the  ordinary  words 
in  the  Fifth  Reader  and  Spelling  Book. 

2.  Readhig. — To  read  correctly  and  intelligently  any  passage 
in  the  Fifth  Reader. 

3.  Writing. — To  write  neatly  and  legibly. 

4.  Arithmetic. — To  have  a  good  general  laiowledge  of  numera- 
tion, notation,  the  foiur  simple  and  compound  rules,  reduction, 
vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion,  simple  interest  and 
percentage,  compound  interest,  and  (iiscount. 

5.  Mental  Arithmetic. — To  be  able  to  solve,  mentally,  any 
ordinary  problems. 

6.  GhramwA^tr. — To  know  the  principal  grammatical  forms  and 
definitions,  and  to  be  able  to  analyse  and  parse  any  ordinary 
sentence. 

7.  Geography. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
planetary  relations,  of  the  general  principles  of  physical 
geo^aphy,  and  of  the  outlines  of  the  maps  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  Oceanica,  and  of  the  British  Empire,  and  more 
particularly  of  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

8.  English  History. — To  know  the  different  periods  and 
outlines  of  EngUsh  History. 

9.  Canadian  Histm^y. — To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  outlines 
of  Canadian  History. 

10.  Composition. — To  be  able  to  write  a  letter  correctly  as  to 
form  and  punctuation,  and  to  write  a  brief  composition  on  any 
simple  subject. 

11.  Anatomy y  Physiologyy  and  Hygiene. — To  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

(vii,)  Applicants  for  admission  to  a  High  School  have  been  Paper  on 
required  since  1897  to  pass  an  examination  in  Agriculture.  Agricultui 

(viii.)  An  entrance  examination  upon  these  lines  must  be  passed  Conditions 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  enter  a  High  School ;  and,  as  has  been  S^^^J??^ 
seen,  there  must  be  at  least  twenty  persons  duly  qualified  in    ^        ^ 
such  subjects  in  any  School  district,  before  the  Council  may 
establish  a  High  School  in  that  district. 

(ix.)  On    the    other    hand,    there    are    certain    exemntions.  Teachers  c 
Teachers  in  the  Public  School,  for  example,  who  have  already  S^P^^IJ? 
obtained  teachers'  certificates  in  the  Province  may  be  admitted    ^  ^  ^ 
to  High  Schools  as  pupils  without  an  entrance  examination. 

(x.)  The  examuiation  is  on  paper  when  deemed  necessary,  but  Percentage 
candidates  may  in  any  case  be  subjected  to  an  additional  viva  voce  ^^^t^ 
examination.    The  examination  for  entrance  to  a  High  School  ^^^^     ' 
is  held  in  each  rural  school  when  visited  by  the  Superintendent 
or  by  an  Inspector.     Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  30  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum  marks  in  each  subject;  and  at  least 60 per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  maximum  of  all  subjects.    Pupils 
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have  not.  been  in  attendance  at  a  High  School  for  two  years,  shall 
not  be  reachnitted  withont  exainioation, 

(xL)  On  entering  the  High  School  a  pupil  may  for  the  first 
six  months  receive  instniction  in  the  English  course  only,  but 
after  that  period  he  iiiu.st  take  at  legist  Hve  of  the  ndditional 
subjects  incluflod  either  in  the  ('ommerrinl  Course  or  in  the 
Classicjil  C'oui-se.  The  High  School  pupils  are  arranpd  in  classes 
ace4>rding  to  their  proficiency  :  and  caeh  pupil  is  a^ifvanced  from 
one  cla^ss  toanother  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  may 
have  spent  in  his  class  or  division  and  solely  with  reference  to 
his  attainnienls  jis  judged  in  the  half-yearly  oftieial  examination. 
Pupils  from  rural' districts  arc  admitted  as  candidates  in  the 
haff-yoarly  examinations  fiir  entrance  at  the  High  Schools  of 
Nanaimo,  New  Westminster,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria. 

(xii.)  It  should  be  noted  that  members  of  a  Public  School  in  a 
district  that  contains  n  High  Schtwl  cannot  be  received  as  pupils 
in  the  Ctraded  School  of  the  district  after  they  have,  on  passmg 
a  satisfactory  examination,  been  declared  eligible  for  promotion 
firom  the  PuLlic  School  to  a  High  School.  Thei^bject  ot  this  is  to 
prevent  a  development  in  the  upper  classes  of  Graded  Schools 
that  would  inevitably  mean  overlapping  and  would  seriously 
interfere  wnth  efficiency. 

High  Schools  have  ttiree  courses  of  study, — English,  Commer- 
cial, and  Classical 

(xiii,)  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Report  for  1895-6. — 
"The  many  benetits  conferred  by  the  four  HUjh  Sehools  are 
fully  proved  by  the  work  accomplished  since  the  establishment 
of  each,  and  by  the  high  esteem  in  which  eacli  is  held. 
These  schools  not  only  aftbrd  to  all  children  who  pass 
the  standard  retjuired  for  admission  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  advanced  subjects  of  study 
essentia]  to  a  higher  education,  but  they  elevate  the 
character  of  the  lower  grades  and  perfect  and  difime  (^ic)  all 
the  most  valuable  points  of  our  school  system.  The  scholarship 
demanded  for  entrance  to  a  High  School  is  certainly  cqiial  to,  if 
not  higher  than,  that  recpiired  in  the  other  fVovinces!  The  neces- 
sity of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  those  schools  fonii  the  apex 
of  the  system  of  British  Colimilna,  while  in  the  other  provinces,  in 
addition  to  High  Schools,  there  are  Collegiate  Institutes,  Normal 
Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities.  The  High  Schools  ol  the 
Province  have  therefoi-e  to  afford  to  the  <.'hildren»  as  far  as 
possible,  all  the  benetits  accruing  from  these  other  higher 
uislitutions  of  learning — the  University  except-ed/* 

"Taking  into  consineration  the  large  numljcr  of  subjects  of 
study  required  to  be  taught  in  a  High  School,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  more  complete  the  staft*  of  teachers,  the  greati-r  is  the 
assurance  of  the  best  results;  yet  it  may  be  proper  in  this 
connection  to  state  that,  as  a  rule,  each  teacher  sliould  have 
twenty-five  or  more  pupils  mider  his  charge/' 

The  advisability  oi  granting  diplomas  to  pupils  on  finishing 
one  of  tlie  prescribed  High  School  courses  of  study  was  under 
consideration  in  1896, 
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(xiv.)  Frmn   the  Report   for   1896. — "Under  an  amendment  Boanl  of       1 
laade  to  the  Public  School  Act,  1891,  providing  for  the  incor- ^.^'^^'*^*^;^^^^ 

E oration   of  Boards   of  School   TnisteeB   of   city  districts   the  college* 
ieutenant-Govemor  in  Council  has  been  pleased,  bv   Letters  I 

Patent,  to  incorporate  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  the  City  ^J 

of  Vancouver  as  a  body  corporate  and  p:>htir^.  under  the  naTue  ^H 

and  style  of  tlie  *  lijard  of  Uovernors  of  the  A'^ancouver  Cbllcge.' "  ^H 

The  object  of  this  change  of  names  of  trustees  anil  High  School  ^H 

is  to  enable  the  High  School  nf  Vaucouvcr  City  to  aftiliate  with  ^H 

a  Canadian  University.  ^H 

Since  1894  only  holders  of  "  Fii*st  1 1as.s,  Grade  A,  i^ertiticates"  ^H 

have  heeti  nllowed  to  teach,  even  as  tis^istants,  in  High  Seliools,  ^H 

XI. — GRAUED  S<.  Hf  )0LS.  ^H 

"The  success  of  a  Gixi^led  Srhind  depends  on  the  ability  of  its  ^H 

staft'of  teachers,  its  gnullng  and  general  management.     Exixui  ^| 

ence  has  shown  it  to  be  inipracticablo  to  grade  all  schools  on  n  ^H 

common  standard,  hence  each  principal  is  recjuired  tn  frame  a  ^H 

Limit  Table  deemed  to  be  the  most  sui talkie  fi>r  his  school  1 

(i.)  ''The  first  division  of  a  Graded  School  should  certiiinly  have  size  <>f        I 
the  best  number  of  pupils,  but  in  no  division  should  there  be  less  diVwiom 
than  from  thirty  to  torty :  and  not  mori'  than  sixty  in  any  division.  J 

"  In  schools  tlial  have  been  in  opemtion  f*>r  three  or  more  years,  J 

it  is  but  reasonal:)le  to  expect  that  an  approximate  equality  ot  work  ^H 

can  be  assigned  to  each  teacher.     When  some  teachers  have  U\  ^H 

perlbrm  almost  double  the  work  of  othei's  in  the  same  school,  it  ^H 

js  evident  either  that  there  is  a  defect   in  the  Limit  Table,  or  ^H 

that  one  or  more  of  tlie  teachers  on  the  stat^'are  incompetent.  ^H 

"  The  teachers  of  these  schools  are,  generally  speaking,  thorough  ^H 

in  tljeir  work,  and  not  slow  to  utilise  all  the  good  features  of  new  ^H 

methods  aflvanced  by  the  lK*st  authorities  of  the  day  :  anrl  hence  ^H 

the  work  accomphshed  m  tlie  Graded  Schools  is,  on  the  whole,  of  ^^ 

a  niost  satisfactory  character.*'     (Report  of  1895^9<l)  ^  1 

(ii. )  f  n  case  one  of  the  optiovnl  mthjpiiM  of  Drawing,  Calisthenics,  op-iional  I 
or  Temperance  is  begtui  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  di%nsion,  it  should  siibjects.  i 
be  taught  ui  each  of  the  succeeding  higher  grades,  in  order  that  J 

the   pupils  may  <)btain  such  knowledge  ot  tlie  subject  lus  will  ^J 

pro v  e  of  fti  t  u  re  va  1  ue.  ^H 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  school  yeai*  1894-5  the  Council  ^H 

of   Public  Instroetion,  wishing  t-o  secure  greater  uniformity  in  ^H 

the  management  of  Graded  Schools,  issued  the  following  new  ^H 

regulations : —  VH 

(iii.)  The  Principal  shall  prepare  the  Limit  Table  (i.e.,  a  (ahle  o/  Limit  tAM^ 
Mftvdardsoit  ivhicl*  Uif  ijiat/iitfj  !shasf'*J)  for  each  division  of  I 

his  school,  and  mtist  forward  a  copy  ol   it  to  the  Education  I 

Department  for  approval  ] 

(iv.)  Semi-annual  written  examinations  for  making  promotions  Semi-antinul 
shall  be  held  in  the  ditferent  divisions  of  each  Graded  School       Kxanuna*    | 

The  Principal  shall  preT)rtre  the  questions  for  these  ex- 
aminations, and  shall  fix  the  time  of  holding  the  same,  but 
the  promotion  lists  must  be  read  on  the  tlate  on  which  eaclv 
public  examination  of  the  school  is  held. 
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^H  As  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to  place  too  great  reliance  upon 

^H  a  siugle  written  examination  the   Principal   shall    consult  the 

^H  assistant  teacher  of  each   division,  in   preparing  the  promo- 

^H  tion  list.     The  assistant's  recommendation,  basea  upon  record 

^H  kept  as  to  progress  and  standing  of  pupils  claimed  t^  be  worthy 

^H  of  promotion,  shall  be  accorded  proper  consideration, 

^H  A  copy  of  all   questions  set    for  each   promotion  examina- 

^H  tion,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  examination 

^H  of  each  division  must  forthwith  be  forwardefl  to  the  Education 

^H  Department.     The  Ust  of  children  in  the  retm-ns  should  contain 

^H  the  names  of  all  pupils  who  receive^l  instniction  in  each  division 

^P  during  the  whole  year,  the  names  of  those  who  were  proniotod 

'  at  the  examination  being  specially  marked, 

KgeBtioDB        ^y)  ^''^'"^  <'  a  re  It  la  r  dated  December  17,  1895 — 'By  a  public 
m  circular  examination  of  a  school  is  meant  the  examining  orally  of  classes 

jl8»6.  ]ji  at  least  four  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  study  taught  in  the 
school-room.     If  the  teacher  desires  to  vary  the  exercises  of  the 

I  day^rith  recitations,  singing,  calisthenics,  or  other  work  in  which 

^^  instruction  has  been  given,  there  cannot  be  any  valid  obiectii^»n 

^H  raised  unless  the  time  oficupied  by  these  last  subjects  direetly 

^H  interferes  with  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  viva  voce 

^H  examination. 

^m  "The  public  examination  day  should  be  regarded  as  affording 

^B  the  teacher  the  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  trustees,  parent^ 

^M  and  other  visitors,  not  only  the  advancement  made  by  the  pupils 

^M  in  the  difterent  subjects  of  study,  but  of  presenting  to  them  the 

^M  methods  used  to  secure  this  progress.     If  the  teacher  desires,  he 

^m  may  call  upon  visitor  to  assist  nim  in  examining  classes,  but  to 
^»^     do  so  nuist  be  regarded  as  a  vohmtary  act  on  his  part/' 

^^^P  XIL— Common  Schoous, 

^1  The  course  of  study  prescrilwd  for  Common  Schoole  embraces 

^1  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic.  Composition,  Geography*  Grammar, 

^H  Canadian  History.   English   History,  Physiology,  ifygiene,  and 

^H  Agriculture,     All  of  the^e  subjects  must  bo  taught  in  each  school, 

^B  provided  the  pupils  ai'C  far  enough  advanced  to  receive  instruc- 

^P  tion  in  them. 

S^al  (i.)  In  addition  to  these  branches  the  following  optional  subjects 

bjeots,  may  bo  taught : — Book-keeping,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Drawing,  Temperance,  Music,  Needlework,  and  CalLsthenics. 
The  trustees  may  recjuire  that  *'  Temperance  "  should  become 
part  of  the  compulsory  course  (1896). 

Tlie  prescribed  subjects  alone  are  deemed  to  be  amply  sufficient 
to  afford  to  all  pupils  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good 
Common  School  education;  but  among  the  optional  s^l^'  \re 

several  branches  of  knowledge  which  would  imdoubtcdl}  i  ^^r 

prepare  them  for  entering  upon  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life. 

(li.)  In  a  school  in  which  more  than  one  te^xcher  is  employed,  if 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  used  in  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  any  of 
the  divisions,  it  should  be  used  in  all  the  <livisions  of  the  school. 
'^  It  is  a  pleavsure  to  l»e  able  to  report  that  this  devotional 
exercfse  Is  used  by  \u<»re  thftw  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  tU^ 
opening  or  the  closing  o{  t\ie\r  scViuo\&." 
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XI 11. — General  Remarks  and  Statistics  of  Educational 

Progress. 

(i.)  Fivui  the  Report  for  1897-1898.—"  The  record  of  the  past  Statiitioefor 
year  shows  marked  improveinent  in  the  condition  and  manage-  ^®^"®- 
lacnt  of  the  schools.    Their  efficiency  may  be  inferred  from  tne 
high  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance,  from  the  very 
liberal  amount  expended  for  their  maintenance,  and  from  the 
lively  interest  shown  by  the  people  generally  in  their  wel&re. 

**  The  main  instrumentalities  that  have  produced,  and  continue 
to  produce,  marked  results  for  good  in  our  public  schools  are 
better  judgment  displayed  in  flhe  selection  of  teachers,  the 
careful  ana  constant  supervision  by  the  inspectors,  the  practical 
and  beneficial  work  of  the  various  teachers'  institutes,  and  the 
increased  interest  and  vigilance  of  trustees  and  parents. 

"  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  17,648,  an  increase 
of  1,850  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  average  actual 
daily  attendance  was  11,055*65,  an  increase  of  1,056*04  for  the 
same  period.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  monitors 
employed  was  422,  an  increase  of  38  over  that  for  the  previous 
year. 

*'  There  were  261  *[280]  schools  in  operation  during  the  year, 
as  follows : — 

4    [4]   High  Schools.         228  [244]  Common  Schools. 
25  [28]  Graded  Schools.         4      [4]  Ward  Schools. 

•*  In  city  districts  the  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance 
was  6947,  in  rural  distncts  57*31,  and  for  the  whole  Province 
62-64. 

"  The  expenditure  from  the  provincial  treasury  for  education 
proper  during  the  year  was  as  follows : — 

Teachers' salaries      ...        -    8180,437.58      [$198,464 
Per  Capital  Grants  to  City  Districts  -         52,922.64  56,692 

Educiition  Office       .       ^        -        -         14,396.15  1M97 

Total       -     -    8247;756.37       $268,653] 
(i.e.,  about  £50,000.) 

"  The  expenditure  by  the  Lands  and  Works  Depia-tiuent  for  the 
construction  of  school-houses,  furniture,  repairs,  and  improve- 
ments to  school  property  was  as  follows: — 
School-houses  in  Rural  Districts        -      $34,438.23 
Furniture,  repairs,  &.Q.       -        .        -  8,060.66 

Total       -    -      $42,498.89        [$67,363] 

"The  total   cost  to  the  Provincial  Government  during  the 
fiscal  year  1897-8,  for  all  purposes  of  education  was  as  follows : — 
Education  proper     -        -        -        -    $247,756.37      [$268,653 
Lands  and  Works  Departments         -        42,498.89  67,363 

Total       -    -    $290,255.26       $336,016] 
(t.«.  about  £60,rKX).) 

^  The  figures  encloBed  in  bradcets  are  thoBe  for  1880. 
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(il)  The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  each  pupU  on  enrol- 
ment, and  on  average  daily  attendance  during  the  past  ten 
years: — 


1888- Ji 
1881)  4K> 

1892-3 
1893-4 
1894-5 
I8&5-6 

ieae-7 

1897-8 


CtMt  of  each 

Pupil  on 

enroinient. 


$15.9^ 
15.29 
1478 
14.91 
16.57 
13.40 
14.02 
14JT 
13.&7 
14.03 


Cmt  of  each 
Piipil  on  averge 
daily  attendance 


^29,3iJ 
28.37 
26.66 
25.79 
26.79 
2L71 
22.95 
32,14 
22.08 
S2.40 


In  1897-H  there  were  57  ''fimisted  m^hooW  maintained  during 
the  year,  and  tifteen  othur  *H(^hook  began  to  receive  *'  asBistance  ** 
during  the  yejir,  niakin*{  a  Uyial  of  72  ussisted  .schools. 

School  houses  were  erected,  or  additions  were  made  to  school 
buildings,  in  eighteen  instances.^ 


^  It  h  desirable  to  give  here  .some  data  for  estimating'  tliu  educational 

progresj*  of  the  Province.     Aceordincflj 
figures  for  1894-5:^ 

^^  we  givt  Ijelow 

the  i"oiTe9f*onding 

1894-5 

1897-8 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled - 
Average  actual  daily  attendance 

13,482 

17,648 

8,610-31 

11,055  05 

Total  number  of  Teachers  and  Monitors 

319 

422 

Number  of  Schools  in  oi)eration  - 

202 

261 

Number  of  High  Schools  in  operation 

4 

4 
{stationary) 

Nimiber  of  Graded  Schoc^ls 

±u 

25 

Number  of  Common  or  Rural  Schools 

172 

228 

Number  of  Ward  Schools   - 

6 

4 
{decrease) 

Percentage    of    attendance    in    City 

69^93 

69*47 

Districts 

{slight  decrease) 

Percentage    of    attendance    in  Rural 

57-66 

57-31 

Districts 

{slight  decrease) 

Percentage    of     attendance    in     the 

63'86 

62-64 

Province 

{diftht  decrease) 

Expenditure  on  Education  Proper 

^189,037.25 

S247,756.35 

Teachers'  Salaries        .        .        .        - 

8169,447.85 

$180,437.55 

Education  Office         .        -        -        - 

§11,887.80 

914,396.15 

Per  ca2nta  Grant  to  City  Districts     - 

gf45, 404.80 

$52,922.64 

Expenditure  Lands  and   Works  De- 

§18,963.35 

142,498.89 

partment 

{Rural  Distrtcf^) 

(All  on  Bum  I  Districts  except  $5,000) 

(mly) 

Total  Cost  to  Provincial  Government  - 

J:i?2(>8,00<>.0(i 

$290,255.00 

School  Houses  erected  or  Additions 

11 

18 

made 
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(iii.)  Attendance  1897-8. 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  during  the  year        -     17,648 

Increase  for  the  year  -        -        -     1,850 
Number  of  Boys  enrolled 8,983 

Increase  for  the  year  -        -        -       878 

Number  of  Girls  enrolled 8,665 

Increase  for  the  year  -         -         -       972 

Average  actual  daily  attendance         -         -         -     10,055*65 
Increase  for  the  year  -         -         -     1,05604 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  in  High  Schools        -         459 
Decrease  tor  the  year  -        -         -  2 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  High  Schools        27644 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Graded  and 

Ward  Schools 6,70420 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Rural  Schools     4,075*01 

Number  of  School  Districts  at  the  close  of  the  year         213 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -         14 

(iv.)  The  gradual  growth  of  the  schools  and  the  cost  of  main-  Attendance 
taining  them  is  fimy  shown  by  this  record  of  attendance  and  J'^g^i^o-^ 
expenditure : — 


1 

1 

Number 
of  School 
Districts. 

Aggregate 
Enrolment. 

Average 

Dally 

Attendance. 

Percentage 

of 
Attendance. 

Expenditure. 

1890-91  - 

141 

9,260 

5,134-91 

56-45 

$136,901.75 

1891-2     - 

154 

10,773 

6,22710 

57-80 

160,627.80 

1892  3     - 

169 

11,496 

7,111-40 

61-85 

190,558.30 

1893-4     - 

178 

12,613 

7,785-50 

61-72 

169,050.20 

1894-0     - 

183 

13,482 

8,610-31 

63-86 

189,037.25 

1890-6     - 

193 

14,460 

9,254-25 

64  00 

204,930.30 

1896-7     . 

199 

15,798 

9,999-61 

63-29 

220,810.36 

1897  8     • 

213 

17,648 

11,066-66 

62-64 

247,766.36 

1898-9     - 

— 

19,186 

12,302-00 

64.13 

268,66300 

(v.)  The  progress  made  in  recent  years  may  be  judged  by  a  Attendanc 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  1897-8  with  those  for  1894-5.  ^^^'^' 

Attendance,  1894-5. 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  during  the  year        -     13,482 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -        -       869 

Number  of  Bovs  enrolled 6,848 

Increase  tor  the  year  -        -        -       464 
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Number  of  Girls  enrolled 6,634 

Increase  for  the  year  .        -        -       405 
Average  actual  daily  attendance         -        .        .      8,610'31 

Increase  for  the  year  .        -        -       824*81 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  in  High  Schools        •         515 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -        -         81 

A\  emge  actual  daily  attendance  in  High  Schools        331*29 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Graded  and 
Ward  Schools        .-.,--      5,396*30 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Rural  Schools       2,882*72 

NumbtM*  of  school  districts  at  the  close  of  the 
year  183 

Increase  for  the  year  *-----  5 

Thus  for  the  four  years  fioin  1893  to  1897  we  can  tabulate 
the  following  tigiires  :— 

Jnckea^k   nam  1B93  to  1897  (inclusive). 

Enrol  men  i 5,035 

Boys'  em*olnicnt  .-...-  2,599 

Girls'  enrolment  -        _        .         -         .         .  2,436 

Average  actual  daily  attendainje  -        -         -        -  2,270*15 
Enrolmeut  in  Hi|,4i  Schools         .        -        -         .         54- 
Xuriiber  of  Sell nul  Districts          .         .         .         _  35- 

(vi.)  Between  the  years  1894  and  1897  the  progress  in  attendance 
was  most  marked  in  the  Graded  and  Ward  Schools,  and  a  con- 
siderable decrease  is  noticeable  in  the  attendance  at  High  Schools. 


Progeess  1894  TO  181-^. 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  High  Schools 

Decrease    -         -       54  85 
Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Graded  and  Ward 

Schools  Increase     -         -  1,307-90 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Rural  Schools 

Increase     -         - 1,192-29 

(vii.)  The  Inspector  for  the  Victoria  district  in  1898  observes  in 
his  report  that  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the 
character  oF  the  primary  instruction  given,  that  there  is 
developing,  more  and  more  every  year,  a  disposition  among 
teachers  to  keep  themselves  prepared  for  their  work;  ana 
that,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  do  their  w^ork 
with  the  educational  aim  implied  in  the  phrase  "  knowledge 
is  power,"  the  higher  aim  expressed  in  "  character  is  power," 
becomes  more  and  more  ])rcvalent.  In  this  district  there 
were  in  1898  several  Teachers'  Institutes.  They  do  much 
to  stimulate  teachers  and  to  help  in  improving  the  schools. 
At  the  close  of  each  Institute  a  public  meeting  is  held,  to 
which  parents  and  others  interested  in  education  are  usually 
invited. 
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(viii.)  Some  sort  of  classification  of  the  "  Ward  Schools  "  and  classification 
'  Graded  Schools  "  in  1897-98  may  be  made  thus : —  of  schools. 


Cities. 

Number  of  Grades. 

1        Percentage  of 
Regular  Attendance. 

Nanaimo 

Central  - 

Northward    -        - 
Southward   - 

10 

1 
1 

6806  ] 

79-01    f     75-16 

78-40  J 

New  Westminster  - 

Boys'      -        -        - 
Girls'      - 
Sapputon 
Westside 

6 
7 
3 
2 

62-22  ] 

6330    1      ^^.rr, 
6;V36    f     ^3^^ 
63-13  J 

Vancouver 

Central  - 

East        - 

West 

Mount  Pleasant 

Fairview 

10 
14 
13 
10 
4 

6.V11    ) 

70-89    1 

73-67          69-91 

68-35 

72-13  j 

Victoria  -        -        -        - 

Boys'      -        -        - 
Gu-ls'      -        -        - 
Northward  -        - 
South  Park     - 
West       .        -        - 
Springbridge  - 

8 
8 
11 
9 
6 
2 

69-91  ^ 

73-39 

76-23 

74-37 

67-65 

72-47  > 

>     72-34 

No. 
of  Grades. 

Percentage  of 

regular 
Attendance. 

Chilliwhack    - 

3 

69-79 

Kamloops 

4 

58-04 

Kaslo     - 

3 

70-08 

Mission  - 

2 

57-82 

Nelson   - 

4 

59-79 

Northfield      - 

3 

48-87 

Rossland 

7 

57-02 

Trail 

3 

51-50 

Union  Mines  - 

4 

62-27 

Vernon  - 

- 

4 

49-95 

Wellington     - 

- 

8 

62-56 

Thus  we  find  that  in  the  Graded  Schools  of  the  large  cities 
the  nercentage  of  regular  attendance  was,  in  1898,  70-23..  and 
in  other  Graded  Schools,  5888. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES; 
AND  CONDITIONS  OF  OBTAINING  THEM. 

(a)  Subjects  op  Examination. 

Third  Glass  Certificates. 

L  Jimding.--To  read  intelligently  and  expressively. 

S.  Wrtitng,— To  writ*  le^bly  and  neatly,  and  to  understand  the 
(nincii>les  of  writing  as  given  in  any  standard  text-book. 

3.  Sjfelimfj,—To  liave  a  good  knowledge  of  orthography  and  orthoepy. 

4.  JVriitm^  Arithm^ti€.-'to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject 

5.  Meii^tal  Arit-kmetk, — To  show   readiness  and   accuracy   in   solving 

problems, 

6.  Gfographtf.—To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

7.  English  Grammar. — To  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  be  able  to  analyse  and  parse  any  sentence. 

8.  Canadian  Histm^y. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

9.  English  History,~To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

10.  Anatomy^  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. — To  have  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

11.  Composition. — To  be  familiar  with  the  forms  of  correspondence,  and 
to  be  able  to  write  a  comix>sition  on  any  simple  subject,  correct  as  to 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  expression. 

12.  EdtLcation.—To  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  approved 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  prescribed  for  Conmion  Schools  : 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  formation  of  tinie  tables,  classification  of 
pupils,  and  modes  of  discipline,  to  be  familiar  with  the  School  Act, 
and  Rules  and  Regulations  prescribed  for  the  government  of  the  Public 
Schools. 


Second  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates. 

1  to  12,  as  for  Third  Class  Certificates. 

13.  Mensuration. — To  know  the  application  of  the  rules  for  the  measure- 
ment of  surfaces. 

14.  Book-keeping. ^To  understand  the  keeping  of  accounts  by  single 
entry. 

15.  Music  (Theo^'p),  Drawing  {Linsar\  Botany. — To  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  one  of  ^ese  subjects. 
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Sbcond  Class,  Grade  A,  CsRTinoATBs. 

1  to  16,  as  for  Second  Class,  Grade  6,  Certificates. 

16.  Algebra. — To  know  the  application  of  the  rules  preceding  and  in- 
cluding simple  equations. 

17.  Ge(nnetry.^Bo6k  I. 

18.  Zoology^  Astrcyiiomy,  i^Atftoi-tc.  -To  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  aneoi 
these  subjects. 


First  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates. 
1  to  18,  aj8  for  Second  Class,  Grade  ^V,  Certificates. 

13.  Mensuration. — To  know  the  application  of  the  niles  for  the  measure- 
ment of  volumes. 

14.  Book-keeping. — To  understand  the  keeping  of  accounts  by  double 
entry. 

16.  Algebra.— To  know  the  subject. 

17.  Geometi-y. —Hookfi  IL,  III.,  and  IV.,  with  problems. 

19.  Natural  Philosophy.— ^To  know  the  subject,  and  to  be  able  to  work 
problems  in  Statics,  Dynamics,  and  Hydrostatics. 

20.  English  Literature.— To  have  a  good  general  knowledge   of   the 
subject. 

21.  General  History,  Chemistry^   Geology. — To  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  one  of  these  subjects. 


First-Class,  Grade  A,  Certificates. 
1.  to  21.,  as  for  First-Class,  Grade  1»,  Certificates. 

17.  Geometry. — Books  V.  (Definitions)  and  VI. 

22.  Practical  Mathematics.— To  be  familiar  with  Pla/M  Trigonometry, 
including  Land  Surveying  and  Navigation. 

23.  Ancient  Histori/.— To  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  the 
Fall  of  Rome. 

24.  Latin. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Prose  Composition ;  to  be  able 
to  translate  and  parse  the  following : — 

CsBsar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  I.  and  II. 
Virgil,  iEneid,  Books  I.  and  11. 
Horace,  Odes,  Books  I.  it  ILL 
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25.  G^i'eek  and  French : — 

Greek,--'To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Prose  Composition,  and  to  be  able 
to  translate  and  parse  the  following  : — 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  I.  and  II. 
Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I.  and  II. 

French,— To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Prose  CJomposition,  and  to  be 
able  to  translate  and  parse  the  lollowing  : — 

La  Fontaine,  Fables,  Livres  I.  et  II. 

Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  Livres  I.  et  II. 

Corneille,  Le  Cid. 

Moie,—Hime    1607    Candicktea    for  Teacher^^'  Certificates   have    been 
required  to  take  a  paj^r  net  on  Agriculture, 


(6.)  Conditions  of  Ohtaining  Cebtificates. 

Certificates  of  qualification  nlmU  btJ  granted  according  to  the  following 
regulations  :— 

For  a  Temporary  GeriificaU. — A  candidate  for  a  Temporary  Certificate 
muiit  give  sati^ft^^tory  information  as  to  liis  character  and  scholastic 
qualifications,  and  iniuit  forward  an  applic^tioji  from  a  Board  of  School 
Trustees  desiring  his  services  as  ti^lier.  The  Board  of  Trustees  must 
satisfy  the  Superintendent  of  Education  of  their  inability  to  secure  a  person 
properly  qualified,  suitable  as  a  teacher  for  tbeir  school. 

For  a  Third  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificate,  a  candidate  mu.st  obtain  30  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  that 
class  and  grade,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached 
to  the  subjects  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 

Ftyi*  a  Third  Class,  Grade  A,  Certiiicate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  40  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
that  class  and  grade,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached 
to  the  subjects  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 

For  a  Second  Class,  Gixule  B,  Certificate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  40  i>er 
cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
Third  Class  Certificates,  and  not  less  tlian  30  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  peculiar  to  that  class  and 
gi-ade,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached  to  tlic 
subjects  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 

F(yr  a  Second  Class,  Grad^  A,  Certificate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  40  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  Second 
Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates^  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  marks 
attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  peculiar  to  that  class  and 
gi-ade,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached  to  thf 
subjects  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 

Foi*  a  First  Class,  Gi^ade  B,  Certificate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  40 
])er  cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination 
for  Second  Class,  Grade  A,  Certificates,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent, 
in  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  j)eculiar  to  that  class  and  grade, 
and  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached  to  the  subjects 
of  exanunation  for  that  class  and  grade. . 
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Fo7*  a  First  Class^  Grade  J,  Certificate^  a  candidate  must  obtain  40 
per  cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
First  Class.  Grade  B,  Certificates,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  in  each 
of  the  subjects  of  examination  peculiar  to  that  class  and  grade,  and  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached  to  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination for  that  class  and  grade ;  or  he  must  be  a  graduate  in  arts  of 
some  recognised  British  or  Canadian  University,  who  has  proceeded 
regularly  to  his  degree,  and  must  satisfy  the  examvners  as  to  his  Knowledge 
in  the  art  of  tea^King^  school  discipline  and  management^  and  the  School 
Law  of  tJie  Proinn/;€,  and  may  be  further  required  to  undergo  an  oral 
examination  on  these  subjects. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  raise  the  standard  of  examina- 
tion, at  least  twelve  months'  notice  of  such  intention  shall  be  given. 

Since  1896,  the  age  of  male  candidates  for  Teachers'  Certificates  has 
been  fixed  as  over  twenty  yeai's  of  age,  and  the  age  of  female  candidates  as 
over  eighteen. 

Since  1894,  holders  of  First  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates,  have  not  been 
entitled  to  act  as  assistants  in  High  Schools. 

A  candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  the  certificate  written  for  shall  not  be 
awarded  marks  for  answers  to  the  papers  set  in  subjects  peculiar  to  that 
class  and  grade. 

A  candidate  at  the  Teachers'  Examination  may  claim  to  have  his  papers 
re-read  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  The  appeal  or  claim  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
\^ithin  twenty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  examination 
in  the  "  British  Columbia  Gazette." 

2.  The  ground  of  the  appeal  must  be  specifically  stated. 

3.  The  examiners  shall  dispose  of  all  appeals  with  as  little  delay  as 
ix)ssible,  and  no  appeal  shall  subsequently  be  entertained  on  any  ground 
whatever. 

4.  A  deix)sit  of  15  must  be  made  with  the  department,  which  deposit 
shall  be  returned  to  the  candidate  if  his  appeal  or  claim  is  sustained. 
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COURSES    OF    STUDY. 


(I)    High  Schools. 

Englidi  CowrH.—k\\  subjects  prescribed  for  Graded  and  Common 
Schools. 

Commercmi  CourM. — Book -keeping— 8mgle  and  Double  Entry— includ- 
ing Bankin^j  Gommercial  Correspondence,  C^oitinierdal  Law,  &c.,  tOffether 
with  all  sulHcets  prescribed  for  the  Eugliah  C*ouri^e,  and  other  siibiects 
in  which  caiididatt^  for  Fm*t  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates  are  examineoL 

ClnMt^^l  Courm.-lMinf  Greeks  French,  t^j^ther  with  all  subjects  in 
which  candidates  for  Firi^t  Clas^,  Grade  A,  C4?rtiticiite»  are  examined. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  regiiJar  High  School  Course  of 
Study  :— 

1.  English  Language  ;— 

(a)  Reading— Sixth  Reader ;  the  principles  of  orthoepy  and  elocution, 
speHiiig  and  i^yllal>les,  rlorivation  of  wnr<lj«,  rencli'tine:  of  ix)etry  into 
prose,  and  generally  the  formation  ot  a  good  English  .style. 

(b)  Composition. — The  structure  of  sentences  and  paragiaphs,  correction 
of  errors,  familiar  and  business  letters,  themes  on  familiar  subjects. 

(c)  Grammar.— Prescribed  text-book  coni]>leted,  analysis  and  imrsing  of 
passages  from  authors  not  prescribed. 

(d)  English  Literature.— Prescribed  text-book. 

2.  G^eo^a/?Av.— Mathematical,  physical,  and  political.  Uses  of  Terres- 
trial globe. 

3.  Histori/.— The  leading  events  of 
(a)  Canadian  History, 

(6)  British  History, 

(c)  Roman  History, 

(d)  Grecian  History, 

(e)  Ancient  History. 

4.  PAt/wo/ogri/,— Prescribed  text»book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Hygiene  completed. 

5.  Book-keeping  and  Writing  : — 

(a.)  Single  Entry  Book-keeping. 

(ft.)  Double  Entry  Book-keeping. 

(c.)  Commercial  Forms,  etc. 

{d.)  Writing,  according  to  prescribed  text-book, 
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6.  Mathemaiies  :-' 

(a.)  Arithmetic.— Prescribed  text-book  completed. 

(6.)  Mensuration* — Lengths  of  lines,  areas  of  surfaces,  and  yolumes 
of  solids. 

(c)  Algebra.— All  rules  prior  to  equations ;  simple  equations, 
quadratics,  surds,  proportion,  progressions,  permutations  ana 
combinations,  binomial  theorem,  evolution  and  properties  of 
numbers. 

(d.)  Geometry.— Books  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  and  definitions  of  Book 
V. ;  deductions. 

(tf.)  Trigonometry.— Plane  Trigonometry. 

(/*.)  Natural  Physiology.- Prescribed  Text-book;  also  prescribed 
text-books  on  Statics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Dynamics. 

7.  AndefU  Languages  :-^ 

{a.)  Latin.— Grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  prescribed  texts. 
(6.)  Greek.— Grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  prescribed  texts. 

8.  Modem  La/nguage, — French. — Grammar,  prose  composition,  and 
prescribed  texts. 

9.  Any  of  the  following  optional  subjects  may  be  taught  :— 

Muiic  {Theory),  Zoology  Geology^ 

Draunng  (Linear),  Attronomyf  Chemietryy 

Botany^  Rhetoric^  General  Hietory, 


(ii.)  Graded  and  (Common  Schools. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  Graded  and  Common  Schools  embraces 
the  following  subjects  :— 

1.  Reading,— Yvoxa  Primier  to  Fifth  Reader,  inclusive.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  correct  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation,  and  proper 
expression. 

Declamation  of  selections  from  prose  and  i)oetry  committed  to  memory 
tends  to  awaken  a  taste  for  good  language,  as  well  as  aids  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  natural  and  easy  delivery. 

2.  Writitig.—H\{Q  systems  of  penmanship  authorized  are  Gage's  copy- 
books, and  Payson,  Dunton,  and  Scribner's  series.  If  the  teacher  prefer,  he 
can  use  plain  copy-books,  setting  the  headlines. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  manner  of  holding  the 
pen,  and  correct  ixwition  at  the  desk. 

3.  ^ptf/Zni^.— Gage's  Spc  ler  is  the  authorised  text-book.  It  should  be 
used  by  all  pupils  in  the  Ihiid,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers. 

Instruction  should  be  Iwth  oral  and  written. 

Dictation  should  commence  with  the  ability  of  the  child  to  write  legibly, 
and  should  continue  through  the  entire  course. 

4.  Written  ilW«Awe<«?.— -Principles  aad  methodfl  ihi" 
explained, 
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After  accuracy  in  work,  quickness  in  calculation  is  most  desirable.  To 
attain  this,  frequent  practice  in  the  simple  rules  is  essential. 

Practical  examples— tho&e  that  the  pupil  is  liable  to  meet  in  every-day 
life— should  be  given  frequently. 

5.  Mental  Arithmetic. — Instruction  should  be  begun  with  questions  in  the 
simple  rules,  and  should  expand  according  to  advancement. 

In  teaching  this  branch,  the  chief  object  aimed  at  should  be  to  impress 
firmly  on  the  mind  the  facts  and  processes  of  arithmetic. 

e.  Geogmph f/.—Thoroufi^h  knawled^  of  the  tf^rmn  used  and  explanations 
given  in  the  int  roil  net  ory  cha|iter  of  the  text- book  is  essential 

The  wall  mai)®  filiould  Itc  used  freely.  A  globe  should  be  used  in  teaching 
the  abai>e  of  the  earth,  Uh  inotioiiB,  iha  seasons,  &c. 

Map  dra'W'iiig,  or  the  Hketebing  of  majxs  from  memory,  will  be  found  to  be 
of  great  value  in  impressing  upon  the  mind  phy»iml  gmgxsiphy, 

7.  EngltMh  (Jmmnmr.  —Every  pujiil  in  the  Third  Reader  should  commence 
tliirt  bmnch,  althoiagh  oml  inKtructJon  cif  an  elementary  character  may  be 
given  to  advantage  at  an  earlier  period, 

A  gocid  knowledge  of  the  part'!  of  speech  and  their  inflections,  together 
with  the  rule^  of  c^yntax,  i^  of  piinmiy  importance. 

Con  struct  ion  of  sen  te  rices  and  correction  of  erroi's  should  receive  early 
attention. 

The  teaching  of  analvsia  should  proceed  slowly  and  mrefully — the  simple 
sentence  being  thoroughly  imderstocMi  before  the  complex  or  the  compound 
sentence  is  attempted. 

Parsing  should  be  regarded  by  the  teacher  a^^  a  teftt  of  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  accidence  and  rules  of  graminar. 

8.  English  Histori/, — Pupils  in  the  Fourth  Reader  should  be  required  to 
begin  this  subject.    Prescribed  lessons  should  be  read  in  class. 

The  points  of  the  lesson  which  are  required  to  be  memorized  should  be 
written  on  the  blackboard. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  relative  importance  of  events  ;  for  example, 
tliat  the  story  of  Becket's  parentage  is  not  of  equal  historical  value  with  the 
j^igning  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  CorpiLs  Act. 

Oral  reviews  should  be  more  frequent  than  written  examinations  on  the 
subject.  Geographical  references  should  be  pointed  out  on  the  map  :— 
"  Geography  and  chronology  are  the  two  eyes  of  history." 

9.  Canadiiin  Histort/.— Outlines  of  method  given  for  English  History 
are  applicable  to  this  subject. 

10.  Composithn  and  Letter  Writing. — The  slate  may  be  used  in  teaching 
this  subject,  but  special  care  should  be  taken  that  its  use  does  not  lead  the 
pupil  into  the  habit  of  scribbling. 

Reproduction  as  an  occasional  exercise  may  be  used  profitably,  but  the 
bringing  out  of  originality  is  of  the  most  permanent  value. 

Instruction  should  be  given  as  to  the  proper  method  of  opening,  closing, 
folding,  and  addressing  a  letter. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  forms  used  in  general  con-espondence  should  be 
given. 

11.  Anatomy y  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. — Oral  primary  instruction  in 
these  allied  subjects  may  be  given  to  the  whole  school,  but  pupils  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  should  be  required  to  use  the  text-book, 
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The  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  affords  the  teacher  the  oppor- 
tunity of  imparting  practical  instruction  on  many  points  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  tne  pupil. 

In  giving  instruction  in  Hygiene,  the  branch  subject  of  Temperance,  with 
reference  to  the  evil  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  should  not  be  overlooked. 


(iii.)    Optional  Surjects. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  subjects  may  be  taught  -.—Book- 
keeping,  Mensiirationj  Geom^trif,  Drmoing,  Algebra,  Mvmc,  Needlework, 
CaHsthenics. 

The  teaching  of  optional  subjects,  such  as  music,  needlework,  algebra, 
geometry,  &c.,  is  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  for  the 
reason  that  every  teacher  may  not  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  these 
branches 

Bjr  a  regulation  made  in  1896  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  it  is 
provided  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  school  district  may  require 
that  Temperance,  as  a  separate  subject  from  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene,  be  taught  in  their  school  or  schools,  provided  tne  authorized  text- 
book on  the  subject  is  used. 


(iv.)    Agriculture. 

In  1896  the  subject  of  agriculture  was  added  to  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  Graded  and  Common  Schools.  Instruction  in  this  branch 
must  be  given  at  least  twice  a  week  to  all  pupils  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Divisions. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

IN 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.* 


Up  to  the  year  1852  tlie  schools  of  this  province  were  mainly  Karly 
upported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ana  such  locul  efforts  as  History, 
could  V>e  secured  by  mutual  co-operation.  In  1852  the  Free 
Educiition  Act  was  passed,  under  which  the  salaries  of  teachers 
were  paid  almost  entirely  from  the  provincial  treasury.  The 
stimulus  thus  given  to  education  residted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  in  1856,  and  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  College  in  1860.  From  1860  until  1877  very  little  was 
effected  in  the  way  of  le^lation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  although  the  administration  was  very  effective  during 
that  period.  In  1877  the  Public  Schools  Act  was  passed,  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  ol  education, 
and  introduced  into  our  pubUc  school  system  many  of  the 
most  approved  principles  and  most  modern  methods  of  other 
countries. 

The  administration    of  the    educiitional    interests    of    the  Administra- 
province  is  vested  in  a  Board   composed   of  the  Members  oft-io"^"^^ 
the  Executive  Council,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  ^"*P«<^*^»®"- 
the  Principal   of  the   College   and    Normal    School,  and   two 
inspectors.     Each  district  has  a  load  Board  of  Trustees  elected 
annually  by  the  ratepayers. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  hi  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
province  in  1898  was  21,862.  The  average  daily  attendance  was 
13,377,  or  6158  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled.  There  is  a 
compulsory  clause  in  the  School  Act,  but  it  has  never  been 
enforced,  consequently  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  entirely 
voluntary.  The  work  of  inspection  is  carried  out  by  two 
inspectors  of  schools  appointed  oy  the  Government. 

In  1879  the  College  and  Normal  School  were  amalgamated,  and  Pi  ogress 
ladies  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  into  the  former  institu-  ^"f ^^r^l^JU 
tion.     Many  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  eduea-        ^ 
tional  affairs  of  the  island  for  the  advancement  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  teachers,  and  for  the  grading  of  the  different  schools, 
have  been  introduced  since  1879,  and  are  now  beginning  to  be 
in  effective  operation. 

*  Since  the  receint  of  this  Rejiort,  which  was  prepared  in  December,  1887, 
the  t>tatistic8  have  been  amended  in  accordance  with  the  latest  availab^' 
tables.     The  Appendix  has  also  been  added. 


-^"■s-r-fj^^r* 
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The  eftects  of  the  different  changes  and  le^lative  enactments 
will  best  be  represented  by  giving  the  statistics  for  each  decade 
since  1841 : — 


1841 

1851 


IH50.— Xunnal  SoIukjI  ewLaLliski'il. 
IStSO.  — I'rijitLi  ui  W^iliSH  Ikillegij  upeiiml. 


*Sciiool*i. 

Piipibi. 

I'mmkticin  af 

1«71 

ao2 

381 

12,IUS 

15,71Ki 

1877— l*n1»H(!  HdltiolH  AH  j^iiHsn^r 
1H71*.     <  'ollr^e  upeiietl  lo  l?ifli<!s. 


•SrlMMilH 


JS8I 


ISJi 


Pn|pils, 


L'LIHH 


Pdimlatiiin  r*f 


ias.ii.*ri 


It  will  1)0  observed  from  the  sUitistics  here  given  that  during 
the  i)eriiHl  previous  to  the  introduetion  of  the  Tree  Education 
Art  not  more  than  oue  in  twelve  of  the  po])ulation  attended 
school.  From  tlie  period  l>etween  the  passing  of  the  Free  Eduea- 
tioii  Act,  hS52,  and  the  enactment  of  the  PubUc  Schools  Laws 
of  1877  the  attendance  was  one  in  six  of  the  population.  Under 
the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1877  and  its  amendments  the  attend- 
ance was  one  in  five. 


-- " 

*Scliools. 

Pupils. 

Pupulatiun. 

1 

1891 

531 

22,380 

109,078 

1 

isyi) 

1 
1 

582 

21  550 

•line*'  (»f 
Vale. 

The  I'rincc 
School,  is  situj 

of 
ited 

W 

in 

des   College,  which    inch 
L  Charlottctown,  and  its 

ides    the   Normal 
staff  consists  of  a 

*  111  this  strtteinent  school  dei)artments  are  counted  as  separate  schools. 
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urincipal  and  four  professors.  Attached  to  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Normal  Department  is  the  Model  School  with  two  teachers. 

Teachei's  are  appointe<l  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Appointm 
of  each  school  district.     These  tetichers  are  trained  in  the  Prince  "^  Teachc 
of  Wales  College  and  Normal  School.     Candidates  for  positions 
as  teachers  are  required  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the 
Model  School,  but  there  are  no  apprentice  teiwjhers.    The  number 
of  iriale  and  female  teachers  employed  in  1898  was  as  follows  : — 


Class  1.  Class  II.        Class  III.        Total. 


Male  Teachers     -        -  71  181  68  32U 

Female  Teachers         -        -  '  3()  143         !  88  261 

I 


Class  II. 

Class  III. 

181 
143 

68 

88 

There  are  no  pensions  paid  to  teachers. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  paid  from  the  Provincial  Salaries. 
Treasury,  but  may  be  supplemented  by  lociil  assessment,  in 
which  case  the  Treasury  |)ay8  a  further  equal  amount  up  to 
twenty-five  dollars.  As  an  inducement  to  teachers  to  contmue 
in  the  profession  a  small  bonus  is  paid  them  after  a  service  of 
five  years.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  Government  vary  according 
to  grade :  First-class  male  teachers  received  in  1898  $401  per 
annum ;  first-class  female  teachers,  $335 ;  seccmd-class  male 
teachers,  $234 ;  second-class  female  teachers,  $188 ;  third-cla.v 
male  teachers,  $185;  third-class  female  teachers,  $141.  The 
supplements  (which  are  voluntary),  paid  by  local  assessment  and 
an  eaual  amount  up  to  $25  j)aid  by  the  Government,  are  not 
incluaed  in  the  foregoing  salaries. 

Singing  Ls  taught  in  nejirly  all  the  scjhools,  but  no  cooking  and  Si>ecial 
domestic  economy.     Mamial  training  schools  have  been  started,  ^"**J®^*^ 
in    1900,    in   Charlottetowu   and   Summerside.       The    cost    is 
defrayed  by  the  Macdoiuild  Manual  Training  Fmid. 

No  provision  is  nuule  for  free  me«ils ;  nor  is  there  any  system 
of  r'.rmtinuation  schools  in  existence. 

In  addition  to  these  public  sources  of  eduaition,  there  are  Private 
some  few  private  institutions,  mostly  denominational  in  character  Schools. 
— ^viz.,  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Saint 
Dunstan's  College  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottetown,  two  Convent 
Schools  within  the  citv,  and  several  others  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  in  all  of  which  both  boarders  and  day  scholars 
are  received,  and  St.  Peter's  School  in  connection  with  the 
English  church  of  that  name,  giving  opportunities  of  tuition  to 
children  whose  parents  are  wilting  to  pay  for  the  same. 

D.  J.  MacLeod, 

Ckief  ^apt^rinteiident  of  EdacaiLoii. 
Charlottetown,  RE.I. 
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APPENDIX. 


HEGLTLATI0N8  OF  THE    BOARD  OF   EDUCATION. 


School  Site  and  Uutsibe  pREMiflES. 

L  The  school  lot  i^hould  l»e  choijeu  with  i-^fgiivd  to  heultbines»  of  site  ;  it 
?<houlcl  l>u  dry  and  airj%  a-s  retired  iis  possible,  pro jjerly  luvt'llcd,  i (hinted 
with  sliinle  trws,  und  encWyd  l>y  a  subKUttitial  feiicu.  it  ^houlti  l>e  not 
Icj^s  than  half  an  aeru  in  extent,  lithe  nt-Kn^l  jKipuhition  uf  the  district 
eiceoiis  wNciitytivL^  tlie  area  ,shi>nhi  be  i»ne  acre, 

2,  Every  country  .sihtxtl  shnnld  be  provided  witli  a  wimj<1  shed  and  two 
water  elu*ietS|  nitder  different  jTxtfs,  It  is  recommended  that  they  l>e  kept 
under  loek  and  key. 

'6.  Pr<>i»crr  ('are  t'hould  be  taken  to  Heeure  f'leanliness  and   tn   prevent   un 
pleasant  hxmI  uriliealthy  txiourn. 


SrHooLHOU.HE. 


rmblic 


4.  TJk:  fcfehuollp>nse  shuidd  be  i>!a4*tri  at  lwi.st  thirty  feet  from  the 
highway,  and  provided  with  n  elonk-i^x>in  ur  entry* 

h.  Whei-e  till'  srhuul  |K>pulati(>n  uf  the  section  exceeds  one  hundj\?d,  the 
^ehouhn.tiLse  should  contain  two  rouin.>  ;  where  it  exeeed.H  une  Imridi'ed  and 
fifty,  three  room-^- an  additional  room  being  retjuired  for  each  additional 
tifty  impils, 

ti  All  assistant  teaclier  cannot  be  aj*jH;inted  in  any  sch<x»l  without  the 
written  aiit>roval  of  the  Chief  Suijorin  ten  dent  of  Education.  A  teacher 
engaged  without  such  sanction  must  l»c  i>iiid  entirely  by  the  Trustees  whu 
erai*loyed  hini. 

7.  A  tirst-chV'H  .srhifol  must  liasc  at  l*NVit  two  ruoms  and  two  teachers,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Princitwd  to  cany  out  the  woi'k  efliciently  m  the  higher 
1  tranches  of  study  without  detriment  to  the  younger  children  ;  but  it  must 
l>e  clearly  underst^wid,  that  no  school  can  be  ranked  a-s  a  first-cla^iii  HchooK 
mi  less  the  elementary  in.struetiou  is  of  .such  a  high  chamcter  as  to  warrant 
the  granting  of  this  privilege* 

K  At  leiust  K'lO  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  allowed  for  each  Jicholar,  and 
a  school  room  to  seat  forty  should,  therefore,  V>e  alx>ut  25  feet  by  20,  and  13 
feet  high.  If  this  size  be  larger  than  the  district  can  afford,  smaller 
dimensions  may  be  allowed,  on  the  wiitten  approval  of  the  1  nsijector. 

I".  Anipte  pio vision  must  be  made  for  ventiiation.  There  should  be  a 
roiupk-tr  chiuifzt*  ♦♦f  fttmo«]iliere  iii  the  h.H>ni  three  timej*  e>ery  hour.  A 
Uniform  temperature  of  at  least  4xty*HCven  degrees  should  lie  maintmncKl 
throughijut  tne  whole  schtwl  day, 

StJH(X>L  FuK:S1TCRE  ANH  AI'IVAKATLTS. 

10.  A  sufHciont  number  of  seats  and  desks  tihoidd  be  provided  for  the 
accommodution  of  all  the  pupils  u.sually  in  attendance  at  the  school.  There 
?<houJd  be  at  lea>»t  two  chairs  in  addition  to  the  teacher's  chair. 

It.  Seats  and  desks  should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  pninlw  may  face  the 
teacher.  They  shonhl  be  single,  if  poasihle,  but  at  any  rate  limited  U*  two 
taipiln,  provided  with  suital»Ie  bai'ks,  graduated  so  tliat  tlie  feet  of  all  the 
pupils  may  rest  on  the  fltM>r.  The  seat^;  and  desk.^  must  l>e  fastened  t(»  the 
ilo'>r  in  |)aralle  rows  with  aisles  l>etw«en» 
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12i  A  space  of  four  or  five  feet  should  intervene  between  the  front  deak 
iind  the  teacher's  platfurai,  and  piv*saget4,  at  least  three  feet  wide,  should  be 
left  Iwtween  the  uiitriido  rows  and  the  8ide  and  rear  walls  of  the  rouni. 

13.  The  following  dime!i»sion8  for  chaira  and  dealer  are  recommended  :— 


CMAlBa  OR  SKAm 

DUJKfl. 

A<ii  or  Fl  WLS, 

Height. 

Hack. 

' 

width. 

Moight 

1 

nvmt. 

ItoRT. 

Double. 

aiDglfl. 

FnpU. 

rivn  to  «lcHt  je»ra 

IStu. 

Uiln. 

1  tn. 

86  in. 

18  In. 

12  lu. 

mill. 

£ig1it  l4j  ten  yoftra 

i'A  „ 

m. 

2    « 

!»• 

1^. 

12., 

5M» 

run  to  Uitrtooii  yeiini  - 

H„ 

i«*. 

nn 

W,, 

a>H 

18  n 

^   o 

TliIrU9«n  lo  aUt«eli  y«M%    « 

10    ,. 

ifii„ 

3       M 

!«  „ 

u., 

l^H 

iSd^ 

U.  There  sin  mid  Ir*  one  hhuklxnird  at  lea.st  four  feet  wkle,  extetnling 
JLCTOSH  the  whole  roont  in  rear  of  the  teaciier's  ile.ik,  w  ith  its  lower  edge  not 
more  than  two  and  a  lialf  feet  aln)ve  the  HfK^r  «jr  i«latfon»i,  and,  when 
]wjHmbh%  there  .should  be  an  atlditiona!  hlacklKmnl  on  eiieh  wide  of  the  ixiom. 
At  the  lower  edge  of  each  hlaekboanl  there  .should  be  a  sheif  or  trough  five 
inc  he.H  wide  for  holding  cmyons  luid  lirii^he^. 

The  following  ilirections  for  making  a  hlaeklj^jard  maybe  found  useful :  - 

{*f)  U  the  avails  are  briek  the  j*lavHter  should  be  laitl  ujmhi  the  lirick  and 
hot  ti|M>n  the  latli.s  as  elwwhere  ;  if  fnunt\  the  nart  t^  be  u.std  for  a  Wack- 
\^rMt\  shoiihl  lie  lined  with  boards  and  the  laths  ft*r  holding  the  pla.ster 
nailed  firmly  on  the  iKuirds. 

{h}  The  planter  for  the  blaeklioard  sbouhl  be  eom|Kj,se<l  largely  of  plaftter 
of  Paris. 

(e)  Before  and  after  having  i*eeeived  the  first  coat  <»f  eolour,  it  should  lie 
thoroughly  jujlished  with  line  sandjJiipei* 

{d)  Tile  eoloiuing  inattei  slif>uld  be  laitl  on  with  a   wide,  Hat  varnish 

U)  The  Uiiuid  ruluunng  "^hunld  l»e  laid  as  bjllows  :— iJisijolve  gum  shellac 
in  alcidiol,  fuur  ounee.s  to  the  "lUait  :  the  uli  uhul  should  lie  M.'^  [per  <'ent. 
strong;  ;  the  dis^solving  process  will  require  at  lea.st  twelve  hours.  Fine 
«'n»ei'y  tlonr  with  ennugh  chrome  green  ">r  lampblack  to  give  colour,  shuidd 
tin  n  be  added  until  the  mixture  hiLs  tlie  ronsiistenty  of  thin  paint.  It  may 
then  be  a[>plied,  in  long  even  strokes,  uj>  and  down^  the  lif[uid  iieing  kept 
eoni)tantly  sthred. 

lo.  A  well  eijuipiied  Primary  1  department  should  contain  a  ball  frajne, 
reading  cards,  and  any  such  .simple  illustration  of  colour,  mea.sure»,  form, 
immKr  and  natural  history,  as  njay  Ikj  within  the  nteani!!  of  the  district  t4> 
imrcharfe.  Advanced  Dei>artnient.s  slnmld  ha\x'  in  addition  a  !*et  of 
inrHlern  maps,  a  dictionary,  and  a  terlesitrial  glolje. 

1*3.  All  Hchools  <night  to  be  furnished  with  a  eh>ck,  thermometer,  a  glol»e 
not  less  than  nine  inclies  in  diameter,  nroix*rlv  mounted,  a  map  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  maps  of  JJominion  ot  Canada,  mapv'*  of  the  world  and 
<vf  ilie  ditiercnt  continents,  ajid  a  suitable  iiUl>ply  of  crayon.s  and  black- 
board l>rushe8, 

COLTRJjK  0¥  HTUDIKS. 

1 7.  The  courae  of  .*itudies  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
fdhowed  by  the  teacher  as  far  a.s  the  circuuKHtances  of  hi.s  school  will  permit. 
Any  in*Kliitcatiou-4  deemed  nece.ssjiry  should  \^^  made  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ins|jectnr  ami  the  Trn.steeii.  In  French  schools  the  English 
Readers  shall  i»e  u«ed  in  addition  to  m\y  preiicribed  text  l^ookt*  in  the 
French  language. 
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DUTIKH  OV  TkACUERS. 


In  cvt*ry  iMibli*"  whiM»l  111  ^vliieii  mrjfti  tearlicrs  tlmji  ouertiv  eUii»luvodt 


tlio  huarl 

ID.  The  iVinciiwil  .slisill  |Jl^^HCl•iUu  (wil)i  iliiMviHjnirRMicr  (>f  llir  Tnistt't?^) 
thf-' fiutie?  ijf  the  AsitistaiUs,  :inrl  ,Hlmll  lie  irsjMmsiblf  foi  tIiiM»r^aTiiMifion, 
i'la;^Hiticalion,  Jtiul  ilisciplint'  «'f  lln"  vvhuU*  .-^rlnKil, 

20.  Evt'ry  Fublir  Schix»l  'JVailnr  Im.^  jmwui  untl  is  irqinreil  hMiuiriage 
bis  school  in  iireordaiiro  witli  thv  SchrM^I  Liw,  ujkI  (lit'  it^ailulkmH  t4  ihe 
li^wird  of  Eduimtioii, 

2L  The  teiit'ber  (with  the  coii?5eiit  of  the  TriL^teen)  may  >4u.suerul  |iupUs 


ft.tc^gv,  de^truelitin  <»f  school  pro]»erty, 
the  jichiwK     If  any  ot  these  tire  persisted  in, 
tlie   Tnifstees  and  teucher  rjmst  exiiel   the 


for  ixn'sintent  truancy,  violent  opposition  to  iiutlionty»  hahitual  and  det4.*r- 

niincd  neglect  of  duty,  improper  Ian j^nage 

or  any  conduct  HkeJy  Ui  in^urt^ 

after  one  or  more  sUHpension; 

pupil 

^2.  In  additiou  to  the  dutie*^  ureseribed  by  the  Schcxd  Act,  it  nhall  im 
the  duty  of  evei^  teacher  in  a  Piiolic  SchiwI  :— 

(1)  To  :»ee  tliat  the  sehooHnfUse  is  ready  for  tfie  receptiorj  of  pupils  ut 
leaet  fifteen  minute.H  heffne  the  time  pi^^scrilteil  for  i)peninj<  the  »eIio<d  in 
the  raorningj  and  i'n\*  minutes  bebne  tlie  time  foropenbig  in  the  afternoon. 

(2)  To  classify  liia  pnpils  strictly  according  to  the  programme  of  ?<tudies 
]ire»tTibed  by  theEdncation  I  >epurtnient,and  to  make  no  departure  from  snt*h 
classificHtif>u,  withoul  thec«jnsent  of  theH<nitd  of  Tru.stves  and  tlie  TnsjK^tar. 

(3)  To  |»re]ttire  a  time-table  tn  be  [►osted  in  some  eonspicnous  jart  of  thi^ 
niom  fi>r  tlie  gnidatire  itf  Ivim.self  luuX  his  i*npil.H,  which  time-tfible  fihonld 
be  »nl»niitted  to  the  InHjN^ctor  (or  his  aporoval,  on  \m  fii'Ml  vinit  U»  the 
KchcKiJ^  after  the  name  is  adopted  or  ehauged- 

(4)  To  prevent  the  iihc  by  the  pupils  of  unauthorised  text-lwMjkw. 

(5)  To  make  at  the  end  of  each  school  term,  or  at  .nuch  other  time  il^  imty 
he  approved  by  the  Tiispi'ctor,  and  subject  to  revision  l>y  him,  such  promo- 
tion?* from  one  ehi>*j>  to  another  as  Iw  may  deem  exjiedient. 

(C)  To  pi*aeti.s«>  such  discipline  in  his  school  tis  would  be  exercised  by  a 
kind,  firm,  and  judicious  parent:  to  reprove  his  pniiils  with  tenderuesiH  and 
l>ocomiiig  dolitieratioiu  and  to  aim  at  governing'  them  throu^di  their  atfec- 
tioim  and  reiiHon  rather  than  by  force  ;  to  encomt^^ge  ]m  pupils  to  cultivate 
kindly  feelings  liiwards  «*ne  another,  respect  for  one  auothers  rights. 
l>oliteue8^  in  and  *;»nt  of  seh^ntl  linbit«  of  honesty  and  trnthfuhies^s,  anci 
olx*dience  to  mII  persons  in  authority  over  them:  and  to  diHeoiintenance 
quarrelling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  the  use  of  pn>fane  and  otl»er  impmi^er 
language, 

(7)  To  give  strict  attention  to  the  proper  veutUation  and  cleanlineb*  of 
the  schooiliouse  ;  to  make  and  enforce  such  ndea  as  ^\ill  ensure  the  keeping 
of  the  achool  grounds  and  outbiuldings  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition. 

(B)  To  see  that  the  school  grounck,  sheds,  and  water-closets  are  kept  in 
proper  order  ;  that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  furniture^  fences,  outbttildings, 
or  other  school  property  ;  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Trustees  of  any 
necessary  reimirs  or  snpplie?*, 

(9)  To  make  up  all  returns  to  the  Inspector  or  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, aa  far  as  the  information  re<]uired  can  be  supplied  from  the  &d)oo1 
register  ;  and  to  fnrni«h  sucli  other  information  affecting  the  interests  of 
his  school  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the  Department  or  the 
Inspector* 

(10)  To  attend  regularly  t.he  Teachers'  Institutes  held  in  hiii  county,  and 
to  contribute  from  hiae\fM'rience  and  obgervatiou  to  their  general  usefulness. 

23.  The  teacher  \s  rt-qnired  to  keep  the  school  open  on  every  leirally 
autheriied  teachinj:  day  througliont  the  term, 
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24.  Teai^J^a-rt  are  to  be  punctu&l  and  couatji.nt  in  their  own  jitteiulaiice,  and 
to  require  the  Mame  frc>in  tlie  ]»ujjils»  CaneM  of  abs«nce  and  lateen  ens  are 
i<i  l>e  aaiiiifiictorily  aecMunteii  for. 

•j:i.  Tu  ]iQ  .suc'rc.s.sful  tliL'v  imiHt  command  tin'  rr?j]Kvt  und  j^oodwill  of  tlieir 
)Miplis,and  Nlsonfd  Mriw  itilij^finlly  lliat  the  practice  of  all  lloistiaii  virtuen 
niaypn-vnil  ^nnitni:  thosf  who  hvg  nndrr  Hieir  rhnri:e.  Thongl»  tliey  are  pre- 
rlnilcd  tnim  stjrtarian  te^iching,  it  is  their  duty  to  itirtdeate  tboKe  principles 
i4  niurality  \v!ii<'h  are  rrvvnul  in  eoiumon  hy  all  good  men.  IVafhers, 
however,  must  neither  interfere  nor  i»ermit  interferenct!  with  the  ivlijrfoiw 
tenets  of  the  laipils. 

26.  Wiieii  ii  regi8t*;r  han  beej*  eompleted  it  must  lit;  handetl  to  the 
iSecretiiry  of  TrnsteeH  intacl>,  and  shall  reniain  amon^  the  sehool  panern  fcjr 
at  least  raie  year  after,  .\ny  infrinf^^enient  of  this  re^adation  sliall  h« 
reported  to  the  8ii]>erintendent  u(  Education  by  the  lji6i>e€tor,  and  wUl 
ncceH.sitate  a  deduetion  from  the  teacher's  isalai'y,  uidew  i%ti»factory 
expknatifni  he  made. 

27.  The  following  are  the  duties  of  [jupib  in  Public  Schools  :— 

(1)  Every  pupil  vshow  name  is  cutere*;!  on  the  re^i^ter  <*f  a  Pnblie  School 
shall  attend  punctually  and  regularly  every  day  of  the  schotil  teini  in 
whieii  luK  name  is  hi i  entered  ;  he  sliall  IxMieat  and  cleanly  in  Im  person 
and  habits,  and  tliliiyjent,  truthful,  honest,  kind,  courteous,  respectful,  and 
obedient,  and  shall  conform  to  all  the  rule^^  of  the  &ch«K>h 

(2)  Any  pupil  not  present  at  the  time  i>re«eribed  ff>r  o|)eninj0f  the  8<'hool 
may  be  re^piired  to  furnish  forthwith  a  written  excuse  from  his  parent  or 
^lardian,  or  may  be  denied  aclmittanee  to  the  .seliool  for  the  day  (►r  half 
day,  at  thedi^retion  *ti  the  Pi'inci|:»al. 

(3)  Any  [►n]«il  abHentin^  himself  from  si-hool,  except  on  iiccount  nf  sirk- 
Uii6t^y  shall  forfeit  his  standi!i;yj  in  his  chins,  <>r  .shall  be  liable  to  >urh  rpther 
l/uninhment  as  the  teacher  may  lawfully  intiict. 

(1)  No  j»upil  «hall  \h*  alhtwed  t*i  leave  scIukjI  lM*fore  the  hour  appointed 
ftir  chwing^  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  at  the  rei|tie«t,  either  oral  or 
written,  *>f  the  jMircnt  or  ;rnanlian. 

(ii)  Any  puial  guilty  of  any  of  the  followin;^  i^ffince.s,  \h. ;  [((J  ijei-^tstenl 
tniancy  :  L^J  violent  f»piHksition  to  authority  ;  [r]  the  re|H"tition  of  any 
oticnce  after  iie^in^j  winncd  ;  |^/]  }ad>itual  and  wdfnl  negleut  c^f  duty  ;  [*]  the 
line  of  profane  f>r  improp<;r  lan^nage  ;  [y  J  cutting,  nay'ring,  deHtroyiujjt  or 
defacin^j:  any  }*art  of  the  sclmol  pro|>i'rty  ;  [;/)  writinfr  an^v  ^>bscene  word^ 
on  the  fences,  wultM-elu^tts,  or  any  i«irt  of  the  srhool  [iremiscs  ;  [//]  gener.il 
butl  i-<induet.  injurious  to  the  moral  lone  of  tla*  srhfM>l,  may  be  ftus|H»ndpd 
by  the  teacher  Uty  muc  niontli,  nv  until  such  sn>tpension  is  removed  on 
assurance  of  better  conduct^  or  by  order  i«f  the  lUiard  o|  TruHiees, 

(H)  Whenever  a  tejicher  ►sus|^tnd.s  a  pujiil  for  nny  of  the  can^e^  hwein 
named  he  •'^haU  at  once  notify  hi.s  parents  »:»r  guardians  and  the  Board  of 
Trustee.s,  stnting  the  reAson.*^  for  such  fjusfjension. 

(7)  The  oarent  or  (,'nardian  of  any  pupil  *susijended  may  apj^^'al  to  the 
IViard  of  1  rustee«  against  the  action  of  the  teacher,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Trustees  shall  be  linai 

(S)  Any  pupil  who  shall  he  a4:l judged  so  refractory  by  the  Board  of 
TruHtees  and  by  the  Teacher,  that  his  presence  in  the  school  is  injurious  to 
the  other  pupils,  may  l>c  expelled  ;  and  no  such  pupil  shall  be  re-aiimitted 
to  any  Hchc»ol  without  the  written  consent  of  thePuoHc  School  Inspector 

(Oj  No  ]>ninl  who  is  aliected  with  or  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease 
shall  be  i>erTnitted  to  attf'ml  scIkhjI  until  he  pn>duce=j  the  certificate  of  a 
me<lical  man  that  there  are  no  sanitary  olycctions  to  lii^^  re-adiius.sion. 

(10)  Pupils  shall  be  iv«ponsible  to  the  teacher  for  their  conduct  on  the 
school  premise.s,  or  in  tfoin^  to  or  returning  from  school,  excejit  when 
arcompanietl  by  their  paiejits  or  f^uariUans,  or  by  some  per«on  apt>ointed  by 
them  or  on  their  l>ehHlf. 
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(11)  No  pupil  shall  He  allowed  to  remain  in  school  unlesa  he  is  fumiahecl 
with  tlie  booLs  and  other  rajtiiwites  to  btj  used  by  him  in  school,  but  it 
sliall  be  liiwfnl  for  the  Bmini  of  Tru^iteew  to  jsujjply  liim  with  such  Ix^okr- 
and  other  requisite**, 

(12)  Any  school  [iropei-ty  or  funiiture  injured  or  destroyed  by  a  i>ui>il  shall 
he  made  go<xi  forthAvith  by  the  parent  or  guai'dian  nncler  penalty  of  the 
suspension  of  the  doHmiuent. 

(13)  Every  pupil  entitled  thereto  shall,  on  appUcatiun,  when  he  Iciivea  or 
removes  from  the  school,  ivceive  a  certiHeate  of  got«i  conduct  and  st^mding. 

HOLI0AYB. 

28,  No  teacher  ahall  nmke  up  loat  time  by  tea^^hing  on  a  holiday,  or 
during  vacations,  and  any  attendance  during  mdi  time  snail  he  disallowed. 

29.  The  year  shall  comii^t  of  two  tormw,  one  ending  on  June  30th,  tlie 
other  on  December  3 bst.  The  vacatioas  will  ]yc  three  weeks  in  May  antl 
three  weeks  in  Oetolicr,  a.s  well  as  the  first  wtH.'k  in  July  or  the  last  week  in 
Decenil  ler. 

3<>.  In  Charlottetuwii  aud  Sununerwide  the  Truj*t«e«  may  make  their  own 
itrrani^ements  fctr  vncati-jn  atid  wt-hool  «e«sions,  subject  tu  the  afiproval  of 
the  Board  uf  luhlaition. 

ab  TriisteeM  can,  if  retpiired  to  do  ho  liy  a  majority  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, substitute  a  niidsmnmer  vacation  *»!  six  weeks,  for  the  present  spring 
ana  autmnti  vacations. 

32.  EA'ery  Saturday,  every  statutory  holiday,  and  every  day  proclaimed 
a  holiday  by  the  Provincial  or  Dominion  authorities,  shall  be  a  holiday  in 
the  Public  Schools, 

SrH*HiL   HnUHS. 

'All.  From  the  May  vacation  to  the  UcUjber  vacation,  the  scU^kjI  ?He**8ioii 
shall  be  from  nine  to  four  o'cluck,  with  one  hour's  intermission  at  ntxm  ; 
and  from  the  Octol»er  vacation  to  the  May  Natation  the  session  shall  be 
from  ten  to  three  oV-li^ck,  w  ith  one  half  hour^w  intej-mission.  There  shall 
also  be  two  recesiics  of  ten  minutes  each,  when  the  schoolroom  must  be 
airetl- 

.*^4,  The  TiUMtoes  may,  by  re-^ohuioji,  lae^^ii-nbe  us  scho<»l  houi*s  from  half- 
past  nine  to  three  o'clock,  with  au  houi's  intermission,  for  the  i»erit»d  frtwii 
the  th;tol*er  to  the  May  vacation,  instead  of  the  time  sj)ecitied  in  Section  33^ 

XfjU.     In  schools  having'  niidsunyuer  vacutionn,  the  hours  should  be 
changed  on  the  I  ."ith  May  antlOctoljer, 

tW),  In  Sunnnerside  and  t'harlottetown  the  school  hours  may,  if  «ri 
decideil  by  the  TniHtee.^,  be  from  nine  in  the  forenoon  to  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternocm,  with  two  intermissions  of  ten  minutes  each. 

Payment  of  Tk^chers'  Salaries* 

SB.  The  salaries  of  Teachers  shall  lie  jmid  quarterly  on  the  eighth  day  of 
October,  January,  April  and  July  in  each  year,  "r  rateably,  mcording  to 
the  nund>er  of  legally  authorisetl  flays  the  teacliers  «liall  have  satisfactorily 
taught  for  any  i)ortions  of  such  quarters.  All  School  Returns  must  be 
lodged  in  the  Iklucation  Office  at  least  four  days  before  payment  will  be 
made.  A  tc^icher  eugtiging  at  any  other  time  than  the  beginning  of  the 
tjchool  year»  can  only  engage  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  yean 

37*  The  Inspectors'  Uei»ort^  as  to  the  ranking  of  teat^hers  in  accordance 
with  Section  IX*,  must  be  lotlged  at  the  Education  Office  by  the  htst  day  of 
ejifh  teruK 

38.  The  liisi lectors'  Kcports  ranking  teachers  entitled  to  a  bonus  under 
Section  XIl.  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  niust  be  forwarded  to  the  Education 
Otilce  i}u  or  before  the  15th  of  July  jn  each  year. 

;JD.  Tfie  b+mu^  is  payulile  on  or  }>efore  the  20th  day  of  Autru^r  in  »'ach 
JPear 
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40.  Partial  orilers,  i>,,  orders  given  by  teachers  for  p«rt  of  the  aum  due 
them,  vvill  not  he  received  at  the  Education  Ofttce, 

41.  No  salarie>s  tan  Ix*  paid  from  the  Trea.sury  to  teachers  nnti!  they 
have  i>l)tHinwl  a  licejjse  under  the  Pulilie  Schools  Act,  1877,  and  until  all 
the  neeoKf^ry  retuniM  froni  the  Schcwl  L>i>itrit*t  have  been  «ent  to  tlie  Office. 

Duties  ok  Tkust>:e8. 

42.  It  if*  the  duty  of  the  School  Trustees  to  keep  the  st^hoolhouMe  iit 
:suit«h!e  condition  for  U8e  by  the  teachers  untl  pupihs, 

43«  The  Trustees  niiiHt  p»ty  the  teacher  any  amount  dwluctal  from  hin 
tit4itutory  allnwance,  i»wiu^j  ti>  1o,h.s  <>f  lime  occasinrieil  by  the  neglect  or 
refusal  «>f  the  Trn.Htees  to  enmjily  with  Rej^ndation  No,  42. 

44.  The  Tru8tee.s  munt  iireneut,  for  iiiH|ieetion,  all  BoakH  and  recordn  kept 
by  them  a,*«  a  Hr>ard  of  TrristeeM,  when  re*iujred  to  da  so  by  the  Inf*p«jetor  of 
School  f». 

Normal  Departmknt  of  PamcB  of  Waler  CoLLKiiK. 

4.'i.  The  entrance  examinations  to  the  Normal  Rchool  Ultis.se8  shall  be 
lield  under  the  dirc»ctiun  of  the  Chief  Supennteudent  of  E!*luc!ation,  aud  iu 
j*uch  iilaces  a»  iiuvy  Itc  deemeil  nece^Mary,  not  to  exceed  five  at  ajiy  one 
examination. 

4fj.  The  Chief  Suj^eriii  ten  dent  .shall  api»oint,  when  necoBflary,  one  or  more 
deputicH  to  preside  at  the  examination!^. 

47.  Four  KxamiiiorH  shall  be  apjMjinted  luider  Section  3rd  of  the  Public 
Scdiools  Act. 

48.  The  annual  entrance  examination  to  the  Norma!  School  .shall  l>e  held 
OH  the  tirst  Tuesday  in  July  ;  and  a  .^mi-annual  examination,  if  neccHMary, 
on  the  3rd  Tuesday  in  Deeemlier. 

49.  The  Chief  Sujjenr^  ten  dent  nhall  i>repare  and  have  printed  rtiiitiible 
ipiestions  for  each  cIuhk  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  i^yllabus  of 
exauiination.  The  examination  jtapern  shall  he  securely  sealed,  and  the  ^eal 
on  each  package  broken  ordy  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates  when 
roiiuired  for  actual  une  in  the  examination. 

50.  Each  deiiuty,  who  presides  at  any  of  the  MtatioUH  at  which  examhia- 
tiouH  are  held,  shall  immediately  thereafter  forward  the  jiaperH  returned  by 
the  candidates  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  with  a  statement  tliat  the 
examination  wiks  ci>nilucted  in  jj^mjti  faith,  and  that  no  infringeme?»t.s  i>f  the 
law  or  regtilation^s  of  the  Boanl  \vci-e  known  to  him. 

51.  Where,  from  the  nundxM  of  Candidates  ttv  any  other  clause,  additional 
pi*eMdin>c  Examiner?^  are  recpiii'ed.  the  tljicf  Sii|M.M'intendent  Hhall  make 
sucli  appointments  ai*  are  neces.Hai"y  ;  bnt  no  ^k^t-hou  .^hall  l»e  eb^ble  to  be 
ap]>oiiited  presiding  Examiner  who  iia-n  uny  pupiis  writing  for  adniisijion  at 
the  station  where  he  is  presiding. 

63.  Application  for  adnii)*siou  t^o  the  exauiination  nuint  Ih)  frvrwarded  to 
I  he  Edueiition  Office  not  later  than  two  week«  previoun  to  the  date  of  the 
examination.  Before  tixking  the  examination,  each  candidate  nui.*4t  pay  a 
fee  of  fifty  centJ*,  to  defray  expenses  of  examination,  The  examiner  will 
receive  the  aame,  and  remit  it  to  Chief  Suiierintendent  of  Education. 

53,  Each  letter  of  application  shall  give  the  naine  of  the  school  to  which 
the  applicant  be  I  on  p,  nm  po8t  office  addres^,  his  age,  and  the  station  at 
which  lie  intends  to  present  himself  for  examination. 

54.  The  follo^\iug  are  the  Hubject^  upon  which  candidates  for  admlsjiiou 
t^  the  Nonnal  School  shall  be  examined  ;— 

Junior  Ektkance  ExA,MrKATff>N, 

English— Fiftli  or  Sixth  Reader— Parsing,  Analysis,  Urthographyp 
Compoaition,  Keaflinif  and  Literature. 

History— General  OutUms  of  British  and  Canadian  History. 
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GEOORAPfTY— Geography 

Oeograjthy. 


of     the    Dominion.      Outlines    of    General 


AKJTiiMKTrc— Smaller  Aritlnnetic  throughoiit,  Advanced  Arithmetk   to 
the  end  of  Decimal  fmctionw. 


us  jiresc 


rihe. 


»y  junior  entrance  exaniiDation. 


Sknior  ENTRANtF,  Examination. 
English,         \ 

AltlTHMKTIi;,     I 
OErXiRAPHY^ 
Hl.STOItY,  J 

Geometkv— Kiu-lid,  fiook  1. 

Ai,iiEBRA-  CVileiiso'H  (Twenty  Exercisie<i,  or  eriuivaleiit). 

Latin— Ik^giniier's  I^atin  liook,  or  \i»  equivalent, 

044.  Each  camiidiit**  to  Ik*  entitlinrl  to  att-L^iid  the  Normal  Scho»» 


ment  must  oht^un  Xi  i>er  wilt,  of  the  att.Minnblr  marks  in  English;  50  per 
cent,  in  ^Viitlmietii.' ;  35  i*er  wnt.  in  History  and  r>n  jx-reent.  in  flt^ipr 
and  not  le>w  than  .V)  per  cent,  of  thr  total  n'uiHl>pr  of  laarkH. 


DfiMirt 
t^>prraphy 


(ViLLKciTATK   DEPARTMENT^   PfilNOE  OF    WaLBS   t'oLLECK, 

55.  The  annual  entrance  examination  to  the  College  rshall  tie  conduet(*fl 
l»y  the  Prinoiiial  and  his  Assintant  Profensors  in  July  of  each  year. 

56.  The  College  and  Norinal  School  shall  open  on  the  Monday  folhiwing 
the  thii-d  Tne^^lay  in  Atignst,  and  shall  continue  in  scKsion  nntil  the  Kndiiy 
next  pre^iouH  to  the  25th  Decemlicr, 

57.  The  aeeimil  term  shall  oixmi  eleven  week  dayn  (other  than  Sittuitlays) 
after  the  closing  of  the  prece*iing  session,  as  in  Section  56,  and  shall  clo««* 
on  the  last  Friday  in  May. 

58.  No  candidatt^'  shall  l>cHflinittcd  to  the  t/ollege  who  luisnot  i>revioUHl\ 
passed  an  examination  in  the  following  suhje<'tis  :~ 

£N(iLI8U,  1 

n«    ,,.   „!tV'    r  ^^  nreHcrilx'd  for  junior  entrance  examination* 

kjrKOfTKAI  Hi,      j 
HlSTOEY,  J 

Geombtry— Book  K 

i\LoEBRA— tVilenHo^s  Twenty  Exercise^j  or  equivalent 

Latin— Beginner's  I^atin  Wmk^  or  its  e«juivalent. 

.09.  Each  candidate  mU8t  make  at  lea^t  50  ]>er  cent,  of  the  marks  attain- 
ahle  in  these  subjects,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exaniination  a  rc]'^^"*  i?ivinjg 
the  numl»er  <>f  marks  made  l>y  the  candidates  in  earh  .^nliject  shall  l»e  went 
to  the  Eiiuciition  Otticc  by  the  Princi|i*i!  of  the  t  olluge. 

m.  T|ie  Principal  may,  if  he  thinks  [jroj)cr,  hold  a  :4enii-annual  ^xainina 
tion  for  entrance  to  the  College  at  the  heginning  *4  the  necond  session,  a 
ivi^oil  of  which  niTifit  be  niiule  a^s  in  Section  5iJ,  but  wo  other  examination 
for  entrance  shall  \w  lield  except  as  provided  for  in  Si'ction  55, 

Ot.  Tlie  Tnitiun  Pec  for  student^s  attending  the  Prince  of  VVaie-H  College 
and  Nomial  School  shall  be  a^  follows,  viz.  :- 

For  students  i^csiding  in  the  Town  or  Royalty  of  Charlottetown  the  .snni 
of  fourU'cn  dollars  each,  anmially ;  for  students  residing  in  any  other 
|Hiition  of  the  Province,  the  sum  of  seven  dollars  each,  annually — in  all 
easei*  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.     42  Vic.  C*hap.  3,  Sec.  8. 

Teachers'  Licenses. 

^'V;  ttersfm  fJtatt  de  rnti fieri  //>  jrerive  a  firaiM'  to  tmch  under  this  Act 
un/eAA[\]  if  a  mate,  hr  m  riij/itrcn  tftttnt  of  tifft^  *>}%  if  a  tVmilt,  she  iM  fixU^H 
*f^fir(t  qftifft' ;  and  ["l]  i/n/cx^  /r<r  ot*  it/ir  i>  0/  lannemft:  luibit^  and  f/<W  morui 
(^luirnrtvr:  and  fll]  hns  attended  the  Pt*f>tnneint  Tmininff  School  at  teagi  nne 
term,     [W  Vie.  <Ump.  1,  Sec,  80.] 
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62.  Before  the  close  of  each  semi-annual  session  of  the  Normal  School  an 
examination  shall  be  held,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  in  the  following  subjects,  viz.  :— 

Third  Ctn$s. 

I.  Reading — A  i)orti()n  of  the  Sixtli  lioyal  Reader,  or  equivalent. 

II.  ORTHOiiRAPHY— From  Reader  as  above.     Penmanship. 

III.  Arithmetic— General  Arithmetic— methods  of  working  to  l>e 
judged. 

IV.  English— Currie's  Grammar.    Literature.    Reader. 

V.  Geo<4Raphy— Canada  and  the  Continents.     ^lap  Drawing. 
V  L  History— A  jieriod  of  British  History. 

VII.  School  MANA(iEMENT— Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  inchiding 
[»rinciples  and  methotls  of  instruction. 

VIII.  Organisation— School  organisation  and  govemment.  School 
Laws  of  P.  E.  Island.    Regulations  of  Board  of  Education. 

IX.  Teaching— Marks  for  Teaching  will  be  given  by  the  Principal  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and  Normal  School  and  the  Training  Master. 
The  marks  will  be  based  upon  actual  practice  in  the  Normal  School. 

Agriculture— First  Principles. 

63.  Each  candidate  in  Tmining  for  Third  Class  shall  be  required  to 
take  this  examination  before  receiving  a  license  to  teach. 

64.  All  who  make  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assi^ied  to 
the  subjects  in  Section  59,  and  not  less  than  75  in  teaching,  snail  be 
entitled  to  First  Class  Rank  for  professional  work  :  an  average  of  between 
70  and  80,  with  at  least  60  in  teaching,  will  entitle  candidates  to  Second 
Class  Rank  ;  and  candidates  receiving  an  average  of  60  per  cent.,  and  not 
less  than  50  in  teacliing.  will  be  entitled  to  Third  Class  Rank.  For  a  less 
average  than  that  for  Tnird  Class  Rank  no  candidate  can  obtain  a  Third 
Class  Provincial  License. 

65.  The  following  are  the  subject«i  on  which  candidates  for  Second  Class 
License  -mW  he  examined  : — 

Second  Clnsa. 

I.  ENC4LI8H — Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from  English  authors. 

II.  History— A  period  of  British  History. 

III.  Geography— Canada  and  any  one  of  the  continents. 

IV.  Arithmetic— Advanced  Arithmetic. 

V.  Al<jebra — To  the  end  of  simple  equations  of  one  or  more  unknown 
(luantities. 

VI.  Geometry  -Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.    Exercises. 

VII.  Physics. 

VIII.  Latin  Grammar-  Ciesar's  Gallic  War,  one  or  two  Books ; 
Arnold's  Prose  Comjiosition  (30  Exercises). 

IX.  French— Selections  from  French  authors.   Grammar.   Comix)sition. 

X.  School  Management— Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching. 

XI.  Music. 

XII.  Teaching — Pi-actice  in  Model  Schools. 

Note — Book-keeping  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  French. 

66.  Candidates  for  First  or  Second  Class  License  must,  in  order  to  be 
«uccessful,  obtain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  attainable  marks  in  English. 
50  per  cent,  in  Arithmetic,  35  jjer  cent,  in  each  of  the  other  subjects,  ana 
not  less  than  60  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks. 
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67.  Candidates  for  First  Claaa  License  cannot  receive  a  higher  Lice»iHc» 
than  Second  Clas-s  nnless  they  have  at  least  one  years  exfierience  in 
teachtng. 

68,  The  following  are  the  subjects  for  the  exannntttion  of  amdidate^H  for 
Firat  Class  License  : — 

Fint  Class, 

I  Eii^jlish — A  Play  of  Shakeajieare.  Some  other  English  Classic. 
Literature.     Ma^son's  Graniniar  [Advan*^]* 

II.  Engliiiih  LiteraUu-e— Hrookert  thronghout,  Thu  Lik^ratuitJ  of  one 
perirKl  more  minutely.     Knglish  Composition, 

IIL  History — Ancient  History  f)f  tlie  l*last»  Cxrecian  or  Roman  HiJ^tory, 

lY.  Phywieal  Geography — Law.son's  Text- Hook  of  Phystiral  Geograi»hy. 

V.  Arithmetic — Advanced  Arithmetic. 

VL  Geometry— End  id,  Bookw  L-IV»    Exerciser, 

VIT.  ('hemiKtry— IteiHsen's  Element**  of  Cliemistry. 

VIII.  bitin— Oraiinnar.  Selert ions  from  two  authors,  Amold^si  Pros*? 
Com iX)si lion  to  Exerciw  flL 

IX.  Algeimi— To  the  end  of  qmidratics. 

X.  Greek— 'Brycc'ft  I**ir8t  Greek  Header*  Part  L  Xenoi>hon'H  AnnftnHt\ 
one  or  two  Books. 

XL  Frenrh— Gmniinar.     FiixrinelVi^  Introductory  French  Course, 

XI L  Trigonometry  —  Plane  Trigonometry.  Practical  Mathematics, 
Solution  of  Triangles.     Heights  an<l  di«t*inee,s. 

XIIL  Teaching— Practice  in  Model  iSehools. 

Mote. — Drawing  will  He  accepted  as  an  equi^'alent  for  Greek, 

Acftdemk   CIouk, 


69.  The  examination  for  Academic  License  wil(  l>e  open  to  all  FiJ^t 
Class  Teachers  of  two  year.V  exjierienee,  who  have  obtained  fir^^t  rank  iu 
profeaaional  work,  or  who  hold  a  Firnt  Class  Diploma* 

Latin^Arnold's  Prose  Comjiosition.  Part  L  Horace,  Odes,  Book  L 
Livy,  Book  XXL,  Chaps.  1-37. 

Greek— Arnold's  Prose  Composition.  Homer,  Hiad,  Hook  L  Herocl otitic 
BcM>k  L,  Chaps,  1-42. 

Frendi — Moliere,  Le  Btmrfjeoh  QfUitiihomm^^  \  KAcine,  l/t/tt)fein'e. 

Mathematics— jVlgebra,  Colenso's  Students'  Algebm  [throughout]. 

Geometry— Eticl id  [with  exercises],    Kolid  (ier)mrtry,    Conic  Sections, 

Trigonometry— Plane  and  S|>herieal  Trigf>iiometry»  with  pmctictil 
examples  from  Chamlters'  >rathematic8. 

English  luid  English  Literature  —The  History  and  Litemture  of  tUo 
Nineteenth  Century.  An  acipiaintArice  with  the  principal  works  of  tho 
period  require*!. 

School  Management— Swett*s  Methods  of  Teaching  ;  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

Of  the  four  jmrts  of  this  course,  viz.^  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  ;  Mathe- 
matics ;  Englisn  ;  and  Professional  Work,  three  must  be  taken  by  cadh 
eandidate,  the  choice  of  selection  being  limited  to  the  first  two. 

70,  The  examination  of  all  €andidat^^•s  for  Teachers*  Licenses  shall  lie 
hold  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  The 
papers  shall  be  valued  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


1  censes 
ediica- 
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7K  There  alia) I  lie  one  examination  in  c?acli  year  for  cjindidate*  for  First 
and  iSecnnd  Clans  Licenses,  l>eginning  on  Monday  following  the  laht  Friday 
in  May, 

72.  Tlie  re.sultA  nhall  he  announced  aViont  the  first  day  of  Jnly. 

A  ss  lA  tft  n  t  Tfttrfu'Vi^, 

73.  In  Graded  Si^hook  of  two  dei*artment8  female  teachers  of  the  Third 
Class  ybonid  he  enijiloyed  as  assistanta. 

74.  The  Chief  Sni^eriutendent  shall  have  power  to  im\m  local  li 
valid  for  the  ttchool  year  in  whicli  they  are  issued  to  persons  of  fair  i 
lion,  who  shall  receive  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars  per  quarter, 

75.  A  local  license  shall  only  l>e  valid  in  the  district  for  which  it  i»  issued, 
and  cannot  l>e  renewed  nide:^a  iifwju  tlie  reiKirt  of  the  Inspector  that  the 
work  done  hy  such  tiHsistant  is  ethcienty  and  satisfactory  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  schtKil,  and  then  only  for  one  additional  year. 

Daily  A^^rage  Attent>ani.'1!:  of  Pupils, 

76.  In  every  school  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  must  he,  at  lea$t^  60 
l>er  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  rlistrn-t.  In  districts  employing 
more  than  one  teacher,  tht*  average  attendance  must  be  as  follows  :=— 

2  teachers  80  puj»i1s  or  under,  an  tiverage  attendance  of  40. 

t        y,        80  pupils  or  over,      ,,        „  „  „  ,TO  per  cent 

3  I,      1 40  iiupils  or  nnder,  „        „  „  „  70, 

3  ,,      140  pupils  or  over,      ,^        „  „  „  50  i)er  cent, 

4  „       200  pupils  or  under,  »,        „  „  ,,  100. 

4  „      200  pni»ils  or  over,      „        ,,  »,  »,  fiO  per  cent 

5  „       ^50  (lupils  or  under,  ,,        ,,  „  „  125. 

5        „      2^50  (JupilK  or  over,      ,,        „  „  ,,  50  i)er  cent. 

and  BO  on  for  every  a<lditional  fifty  pui>ilH. 

77.  When  a  larger  attendance  than  5«3  j*er  cent,  of  the  nun»her  in  the 
district  is  require<l  hy  the  Rihlic  Schools  Act  or  the  Regulations  of  the 
IViard  of  Education,  the  attendance  of  non-resident  pupUs,  ^is  well  as  of 
pupils  under  or  over  the  specified  schoc^l  ages  may  lie  counted  ;  l>ut  in  every 
case  the  average  attendance  of  resident  jiupils  of  school  age  must  l>e  r»o  [K  r 
cent,  or  over,  and  made  so  to  apj^ar  on  the  Trustees'  Returns, 

78.  When  the  total  average  attendance  in  schools  of  two  or  more  dejiart- 
ments  is  less  than  BO  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  district,  a 
deduction  from  the  salaries  oi  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  shall  Ite  made 
an  in  Kection  1')  of  the  I\il>lic  Schools  Act,  1877, 

79.  When  the  total  average  attendance  is  50  per  cent,  or  upwards,  and 
yet  less  than  the  average  reepiired  hy  Kegulation  No.  76j  a  deduction  shall 
be  made  from  the  Provincial  allowance  ot  the  teachers  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  5  of  the  48th  Vic,  chap.  2,  the  required  average  being 
the  l^asis  of  payment  instead  of  tw^enty,  as  in  the  section  referred  to. 

Arbour  Day. 

80.  Some  day  in  May  should  be  set  aimrt  hy  the  Trustees  of  every  school 
throughout  the  Island'  for  the  purpose  of  planting'  shade  trees,  making 
flower  l)ed8,  and  otherwise  improving  and  beautifying  the  school  grounds. 
Arbour  Day,  wlien  observed  in  this  way,  will  be  considered  as  a  Holiday. 

81.  The  Chief  Suf»erintendent  of  Efincation  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
an  Arbour  Day  for  thf  wh(»le  IVovinc^,  or  for  a  iH>rtion  thereof.  'Hlien  a 
day  is  so  innM>iiited,  the  sidux^l  anthririties  shall  Aserve  it  instead  of  a  day 
apjiointed  as  in  Regidation  No.  SO, 

4226.  ^l-VJ 
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82.  No  Hcli«x>lhoiist\  or  any  biiildinj^'  or  ground,  or  funiiture  i>ert^iniug 
thereto,  shall  l>e  used  or  occupied  for  any  other  than  PuV>Ho  School  pur- 
poses w-ithout  the  express  permission  of  the  Trusteea  acting  m  their 
( 'o  r  [  M  >ra 1 1  *  ax  pari  t  y . 

Temt*<>raky  Thibd  Clash  Lioehsbs. 

83,  When  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  school  district  ve\mt  that  they 
cannot  obtain  a  suitable  teacher,  the  Chief  SujK'nnt^-Mident  niay,  if  he  deem* 
it  necessary  in  the  intercut  of  the  school  service,  insue  a  temporary  Third 
Class  License  to  any  suitable  person  of  fair  viUJilific^Uion  to  teach  the  school 
in  such  district.  Snch  license  shall  l>e  valid  for  the  school  year  in  which  it 
is  iRsueil,  and  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  a  salary  from  the  Provincial 
Treiisury  at  the  rate  of  :S8*>  per  annum. 

Teachers'  Institute 

B4.  On  giving  notice  to  the  Trustees  and  iMipiU,  tcjichers  shall  be 
entitlefl  tn  >>e  aKsent  from  their  schtjols,  for  tne  i»ur|^>ose  of  attendlitg- 
Teachers' Associations,  or  the  Provincial  Education  1  nstitute,  two  legally 
authorised  tt-acbintf  dayw  in  eacli  sch<^j^>l  year.  The  time  sf>  taken  must  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  ^vork  of  the  As.sticiHlioii  or  Institute. 


iNSrETTION, 

85.  The  Insjxr-ctors  shall  rejKirt  monthly  to  the  Chief  Sujienntendent, 
ui>on  forms  furnished  by  the  Eiiucatiun  Depart  me nt^  the  result  of  their 
observation  and  enquiry.  They  shall  also  make  a  general  annual  report  to 
the  Chief  Sui:>erintendent  on  or  about  the  Jllst  day  of  December. 

86.  In  addition  to  the  duties  assigned  to  In.si^ectors  Vjv  law  and  by  exist- 
ing regulations,  it  shall  be  their  duty,  and  they  are  hereby  required  : — 

(a)  To  re|x>rt  on  a|>plications  for  new  school  districts,  or  for  a  change  of 
school  boundaries. 

{hi)  To  examine  the  recoi"ds  of  the  Boards  of  School  Tniatee^  when  deemed 
necessary,  and  to  aee  that  they  are  properly  kept  and  entered  into  a  Minute 
Book. 

(c)  To  examine  the  Rt^gister,  and  Quter  therein  the  date  of  their  vmL 
{if)  To  note  the  condition  of  the  schoulhc^nse  and  jtremiaes,  and  to  ^ee 
that  the  school  is  in  all  respects  ronducted  and  maintiuned  in  confonnitf 
with  the  T^w*  and  the  Eegulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

H7.  Wlien  the  Trust ee^s  of  any  ^hool  refuse  or  neglect  t*.  ».»*nride 
Hufhcient  school  accommodation,  or  to  conduct  the  school  in  ly 

with  the  Law  and  the  Regulations  ami  oixlers  of  the  Board  of  i  :.  ij 

the  Chief  Superintendent  sliall  have  the  power  to  withhold  all  (jovernment 
allowimces  fronj  the  te^icher. 


8fl.  The  Insjiector,  while  omcially  visiting  a  school,  has  supreme 
authority  m  the  school,  and  has  the  right  to  dli-ect  teachers  and  pupils  in 
regard  to  any  or  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  schfxjlroom.  He  may  either 
examine  the  classes  himself  or  direct  the  teacher  to  do  so.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  give  audi  advice  to  impila  or  to  the  teacher  m  ho  may  deem  necessary. 

Miscellaneous. 

8a  All  tea^jhers  i-emaining  U!\employed  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
years  must  agam  Huahfy  by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  according 
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to  law,  before  entering  into  an  agreement  to  teach  in  the  Riblic  Schools, 
unless  such  teachers  have  been  attending  an  institution  of  learning. 

90.  Academic  Licenses  do  not  lapse  under  Section  89  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

91 .  Licenses  of  the  First  Class,  if  obtained  upon  making  an  average  of 
over  75  per  cent,  of  the  marks  attainable  at  any  examination  held  subse- 
quently to  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  do  not  lapse  under  Section  89. 

School  Libraries. 

92.  No  book  hostile  to  the  Chiistian  religion,  or  of  an  immoral  or 
sectarian  tendency,  shall  be  permitted  in  a  School  Library. 

93.  The  School  Library  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees  in  trust  as  a  part  of 
the  school  property.  They  shall  appoint  a  Librarian,  and  make  sucn  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  preservation  and  circulation  of  the  books  as  they 
may  deem  necessary. 

94.  After  July,  1896,  all  Candidates  for  Matriculation  into  the  Prince  of 
Wales  CV)llege  and  Normal  School  shall  be  i-equired  to  take  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Examinations. 
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ON 
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IN  CANADA- 

By  Wm.  Saunders,  LLD.,  Director  of  Dominiou 
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Information  relating  to  agriculture  in  Canada  is  given  to 
the  farming  community  by  both  the  Provincial  and  Dominion 
Governments. 

Provincial  Aids.    ^ 

1.  Agricultural  Schools. — Some  of  the  Provinces  maintain 
agricultural  schools  for  the  practical  education  of  young  men 
in  farmmg.  The  Ontario  College  of  Agriculture  at  Guelph, 
Ontario,  is  the  best  of  these  institutions  m  Canada.  It  is  well 
equipped  and  well  managed  and  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  twenty-five  years.  There  a  large  number  of  the  sons 
of  Canadian  farmers  receive  practical  training  in  their  calling. 
An  experimental  farm  is  also  carried  on  in  connection  with 
this  institution.  The  full  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  fees  for  tuition  are  nominal,  and  the  cost  of 
living  IS  reduced  to  a  very  small  figure  owing  to  the  practice  of 
crediting  students  with  the  value  of  the  laoour  performed  by 
them  on  the  farm. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  there  are  several  smaller  a^cultural 
schools  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  Province,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  located  at  Compton,  Quebec,  in  connection  with 
an  experimental  farm. 

♦  For  the  use  of  this  memorandum,  the  Editor  of  these  volumes  is 
indebted  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  an  interesting  paper  on  Affricultural 
Education  in  Greater  Britain  read  by  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  (LondonJ,  on  February  27,  1900,  and  printed  in  the 
jSociety's  Journal  tor  March  9, 1900. 
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A  school  of  Agriculture  has  bean  iu  operation  at  Truro,  Novb 
Scotia,  jissQciated  with  an  expcrinieiUal  station,  for  ten  or 
t-welve  years  past,  and  in  the  same  Province  a  school  of  Hord- 
culture  has  been  in  ujita'ation  for  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
at  WohVille,  Nova  Scotia,  Tiiitii>n  is  fi*cc  in  both  schools,  in 
New  Brunswick  a  Government  Traiuin^^  fiirni  has  been  opened 
at  Penobsquis,  near  Suissex.     Tuition  is  free, 

2,  (Hher  Ortjunmitimitf, — ^Other  M*^encies  which  al»o  render 
valuable  help  in  this  c<)nnecti<>n  aw  Dairy  Schools,  Travelling 
Dairies,  Farmers'  fnstitutos,  Li\est(>ck  and  Dairy  Associations, 
Fruit  Growers'  Associations  (a-ssocialed,  in  Ontario,  with  a 
ruiuibur  of  Fruit  Fxpcrinient  Stations),  Poultry  Associations,  and 
Agricidtural  and  Horti(?nltural  Societies,  Those  are  all  maintained 
or  assisted  by  the  several  Pn>vinees  by  annual  g^rants,  and  there 
are  many  of  such  organisations  iu  every  Province.  Tlie  members 
comiected  witli  these  associations,  «!fec.,  meet  from  time  to  time 
to  discuss  matters  relating  to  tlie  branches  of  agriculture  they 
represent,  and  the  more  important  papers  read  at  such  meetings* 
arc  published  by  the  Pro\incia]  Govemment.s  and  distributed, 
free  of  charge,  to  faniiei*s  who  desire  to  receive  them. 

Dominion  Aids  to  Agriculture, 

The  progress  of  agriculture  m  Canada  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  organisation  and  maintenance  of  expen- 
mciital  ffirms  bj^  the  Dnminion  Govermnent.  Five  of  tnese 
farms  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  Dtmiinion. 
This  work  was  begnu  in  1887,  the  institutes  being  so  located 
as  t/O  render  ethinetit  help  to  the  farmers  iu  the  more  thickly 
settled  dLstricts,  und  at  tbe  same  time  to  cover  the  most  varied 
climatic  and  other  conditions  which  inHuencc  agriculture  in 
this  country.  The  Central  Experimental  Farm  is  situated  at 
Ottawa,  near  the  boundary  line  between  Ontario  imd  Quebec, 
where  it  serves  as  an  aid  to  agriculture  in  these  two  important 
Provinces.  A  site  for  one  of  the  four  branch  experimental  farms 
was  cliosen  at  Najipan,  Nova  Scotia,  uuiu*  the  boundarv'  between 
that  Province  ancl  Now  Brunswic^k,  where  it  serves  the  piiq)oses 
of  the  three  Maritime  Provinces.  A  second  brartch  mnn  has 
been  established  at  Brandon,  in  the  central  portion  of  Manitoba ; 
a  third  at  Indian  Head,  a  town  in  Assiniboia,  one  of  the  North- 
west Territories ;  and  a  fourth  at  Agassiz,  in  the  coast  climate 
of  British  Columbia. 

At  all  these  farms  experiments  are  conducted  to  gain  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  preparing  the  land  for  crop 
and  of  maintaining  its  fertility,  the  most  usefid  and  profitable 
crops  to  grow,  and  how  the  various  crops  gi-<jv\i)  can  be  disposed 
of  to  the  greatest  advantage.  To  this  end  experiments  are 
conducted  m  the  feeding  of  cattle,  ^heep,  atal  swino  for  flesh, 
{he  feeding  of  cows  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  of  poultry  l>oth  for  Hesh  and  eggs.  Experiments 
are  also  conducted  to  tV_*st  the  merits  of  new  or  untried  vnrietics 
of  cereals  and  other  field  crops,  of  grasses,  forage  plaiu^i.  fruits, 
vugQtalAea,  plants,  and  tte^  .  aud  ^m\vV%?>,  vartievdarly  of  the 


; 
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most  promising  cereals,  are  distributed  freely  among  farmers 
for  trial,  so  that  such  as  promise  to  be  most  profitable  may 
be  rapidly  brought  into  general  cultivation.  New  varieties  of 
cereals  and  fruits  are  also  produced  by  cross  fertilising  aud* 
selection. 

At  the  CJentral  Experimental  Farm  there  is  a  scientific  staff 
engaged  in  solving  such  problems  ius  may  arise  in  connection 
with  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  the  diseases  to  which  cultivated 
plants  and  trees  are  suDJect,  the  ravages  of  insect  pests,  and  the 
spread  of  noxious  weeds.  Experiments  are  also  conducted  in 
tne  planting  of  trees  for  timber  and  shelter,  and  in  the  testing 
of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 

An  annual  report  is  pubhshed  conta,ining  particulars  of  the 
work  done  at  each  fiu*m,  and  this  report  is  sent  free  of  charge 
to  every  farmer  in  the  Dominion  who  asks  for  it.  The  annual 
edition  now  required  to  meet  the  demand  is  60,000.  Occasional 
bulletins  on  special  subjects  of  immediate  importance  are  also 
issued  from  time  to  time  as  required.  A  large  correspondence 
is  conducted  with  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  who 
are  encouraged  to  ask  advice  and  information  from  the  experi- 
mental farms,  in  reference  to  all  questions  affecting  their  calling. 
Farmers  are  also  invited  to  visit  the  various  farms  and  inspect 
the  work  in  progress.  The  officers  attend  many  of  the  more 
important  gatnermgs  of  farmers  in  different  parts  ot  Canada, 
at  which  opportunities  are  afforded  of  giving  fuller  information 
regarding  the  work  conducted  and  the  results  achieved  from 
year  to  year. 

No  pupils  are  received  at  any  of  these  Federal  Government 
agricultural  stations  for  training  in  experimental  work. 


; 
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NOTE  ON  THK  MACDONALD  MANUAL  TRAINING 
FUND  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANUAL 
AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS   IN  CANADA. 


One  of  tho  most  remarkable  features  of  the  educational 
movement  whi<'h  is  stimng  the  world  at  the  present  time  is 
the  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  ^lanual  and  Practical 
Instruction,  esjieciaUy  in  primary  srdiook.  There  is  a  widespreail 
feeling  that  it  is  a  mistjikc  to  confine  education  too  closely  to 
the  stu<ly  *>f  books.  The  training  of  hand  and  eye  in  early 
childhood  is  alike  of  edticutional  and  of  praetictal  benefit,  ft 
cultivates  the  facidty  uf  ^ibserration;  it  strengthens  and  enlarges 
the  p^wei-s  uf  exact  expression ;  it  correct*  u  tendency  to  one- 
sideu  intellectual  development;  it  makes  school  life  more 
interesting;  it  discloses  aptitudes  and  interests  which  school 
teaching  in  the  past  has  too  often  stimted  or  ignored  ;  it  provides  a 
basis  for  later  technical  education,  and  it  cliecks  the  growth  of 
a  foolish  contempt  for  manual  labour.  All  over  the  world 
ditlerent  forms  ot  manual  and  practical  training  are  receiving 
increased  recognition  as  intlispensable  elements  in  lilx^ral  educa- 
tion. "'  Unfortunately.*'  to  quote  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  for  England  and  Wales,  l8J)7-8,  ''a 
mechanical  furm  of  bookish  instruction  is  the  elie^ipest  kind  of 
teaching  It  calls  for  the  least  thought  on  the  part  of  the  tearher, 
and  it  requires  the  smallest  outlay  of  funds  or  trouble  on  tho 
necessary  apparatus.  Consequently  it  tends  to  prevail  in  inferior 
schools,  sfcaned  by  inferior  teachei-s.  Of  all  kinds  of  education  it 
is  the  least  fruitful  uf  permanent  good." 

Throughout  the  British  Empire  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  has  been  strengthened  and 
^nded  by  the  valuable  report  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland.  This  report,  uubUshed  in  18D8,* 
together  wnth  tixo  volumes  of  evidence  ana  appendices,!  has 
evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  uiintLs  of  teachers  and 
educational  authorities  in  many  dittbrent  parts  of  the  Enipire. 
Traces  of  it^  influence  and  quotations  from  its  recommendations 
crop  up  in  edutmtional  memoranda  pubhshod  in  almost  all  the 
coloEdes.    Tho  Commissioners  based  their  recommendations  in 


♦  Cd-  8023,  7jd. 

+  First  Report,  with  Evidencej  Cd.  B383,  lOjd.  ;  second  vohirae  of 
Evidence,  1897,  Cd.  8532,  2s.  3d, ;  third  vohiiiie  of  Evidence,  1897,  Cd,  8619, 
l8.  4d.  ;  fourth  voliime  of  Evidence,  1808,  Cd.  8924,  38.  7d.  Appendix? 
containing  Evidence,  1899,  Cd.  9512,  58.  7cL  ;  Appendices  (variou*  doctt- 
mente  and  reporta),  1898,  Cd.  8925^  4s.  lojd. 
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favour  of  introduciiig  manual  and  pra.ctitml  in»strnction  into  the 
curricula  of  primary  schools  on  iMluratioual  reasons,  on  j^^riHUHls 
of  jiraclical  experiencc%  and  for  reutsuns  of  pnu  tit:al  utility,  ITiey 
held  it  to  be  important  **  that  children  should  be  taught,  not 
merely  to  tak^'  in  knowledge  fmui  books,  but  to  observo  vrith 
intelligence  the  material  world  around  tlium;  that  thev  «hould 
be  t  ran  led  in  hai)its  of  correct  reasoning  on  the  facts  okservetd  : 
and  tbat  lb<\y  Khould.  even  at  school,  acquire  some  skill  in  the 
use  of  ]iaial  antl  ey<*  Iti  execute  the  eouception>s  of  tiet  hmiii/* 
Sueli  iraiuinglhc  <.'oinmissioners  reganled  as"  valualde  to  all,  hiii 
r^speeially  v;duable  to  those  whase  lives  arv  to  be  mainly  devoted 
to  industrial  arts  and  occupations/'  And,  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiries,  tlicy  had  found  that  the  introduction  of  manual  training 
had  <x)ntribiited  gi'catlj  to  stinnilate  tbe  intelligence  of  the 
pupils,  to  increase  then*  interest  in  school  life,  anrl  to  make 
school  life  generally  l>righter  and  more  attractive.  "The  de- 
velopment of  Manual  and  Practical  Edueution/*  wrote  th© 
ConmiiRSToners  in  their  closing  paragraplis,  '*  \snll  not  disturb 
what  is  good  in  the  prejsent  sy.stem,  but  only  sutiply  what  is 
lacking.  It  will  (piicken  the  intelligcnct*  of  trie  ihildren, 
])righ!*'n  the  tone  of  scltool  life,  and  make  srhool  work  generally 
more  interesting  and  attractive.  ....  The  children  will  be 
taught  not  by  mt^ns  of  books  only,  Lnit  also  by  the  more  simple 
an(l  effer*tive  agency  of  things ;  they  will  Ixj  trained  in  the  skilful 
use  of  all  their  faculties;  and  they  will  be  better  prepared  for 
their  work  in  life,  which,  for  the  great  bulk  of  them,  nuist  conaist 
mainly  of  manual  occupations/' 

In  a  pamphlet  on  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools,^  Mn 
Jamc^  W.  Robertson.  Commissioner  ot  Agricultiuc  and  Dairying 
for  the  Donunion  of  C'anada,  strongly  emphasises  the  importance 
of  manual  training  iis  a  corrrt'tive  to  wnat  he  calls  ''  tnc  spirit 
of  bare  schulasticism,"  and  aunounees  an  otter  made  by  Sir 
William  C.  Macdonald,  of  Montreal,  "  to  pay  for  the  equipment 
required  for  educational  manual  training  in  one  place  in  every 
province  of  the  Dominion ;  and  also  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
qualified  teachers,  and  of  maintenance  for  three  years  in  all 
tnosc  places/' t  Sir  Wilham  offered  to  equip  and  mainUiin  for 
three  years  in  Ottawa  tis  man}^  centres  as  might  be  required  to 
give  all  the  boys  (about  1 ,000)  between  the  ages  of  D  and  14 
m  the  public  schools  an  opportunity  to  receive  this  training. 
*'  It  is  hoped,''  writes  Mr.  Rohertson,  "  that  after  a  year  or  two 
an  equally  valuable  course  of  praetif'al  instruction  suited  for 
girls  of  tte  same  age  may  somehow  be  provided  ;  and  doubtless 
'  natiu-e  studies  *  will  be  given  a  proper  place  in  rural  schools^ 
Sir  William  has  authorised  me  to  make  a  similar  ofter  to  the 
fichrjol  authorities  of  Brockville,  Out. ;  of  Charlottetown   and 


: 


*  Ottawa,  E.  J.  Reynolds,  Sparks  Street,  1899. 

t  8ir  William  (  \  >Iafilt»nald,  who  is  a  aative  of  Prince  Edward  Inland, 
but  has  for  over  40  year?^  t»cea  resident  in  Montreal,  is  distinguished  by  hiR 
/.«al  for  the  advaiiceaieiit  of  education  in  Canada,  and  for  hia  muniHcent 
gifts  exeeedirijLj  two-and-a-half  niillinn  dollars,  to  McGill  UnivenHty, 
Muutrcah 


^ 
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Jummerside,  RE.i;  of  some  place  in  the  Province  of  Quebec; 
of  Truro,  N,S. ;  of  Fredericton,  N.B. ;  of  Winnipeg,  Mart ;  of 
CAlciir}^  N.W,T,;  and  of  some  iilace  in  British  Cohimbia, 

**  To  begin  the  work  on  riglit  odiK-atioiud  lines,  thoroughly 
trained  and  cxpcriencrcd  teiieners  of  high  HtUiinrnont  will  be 
brought  at  tix*st  froni  Scotland,  Eiij^Iaiid,  r>r  the  UMited  Skites. 

'^  Next  summer  it  is  proposed  tn  pay  the  expenses  of  several 
teaehers  from  ( 'nnada  to  Groat  Britain  and  Swodnn  to  take  the 
course  of  training  there,  W  see  fur  themselves  the  educnlional 
jjystenis  and  inrthods  of  those  eountries,  and  to  meet  tearhers 
and  other  wlueational  i-eformers  in  theiiK  When  these  tiinjidian 
te^ichers  return,  they  will  be  as  Hght.s  set  on  hill-tops.  The  tire 
of  their  inspiratiun»  infonnation.  and  entliusia,sm  wul  spread/' 

In  a  latter  article,  published  in  the  present  year,*  Professor 
R^>bertKon  gives;  further  particulars  ra  the  progress  of  this 
impnrt4int  st^ieme.  **Unaer  the  Maedonald  Manual  Training 
Fund  1  was  able  to  aiTange  for  the  opening  of  a  manual  training 
school  at  Fredericton,  KB.,  in  April  of  tlie  eurrent  year  The 
school  authorities  provided  a  room.  All  the  other  expenses 
were  borne  by  the  Maedonald  Manual  Training  Fund,  A 
Saturdav  forenoon  class  for  teachers  was  also  provided.  It  was 
taken  advantage  of  and  highly  appreciated  by  them, 

"  A  manual  training  school  was  also  opened  in  April  at 
Brockville,  Ont  The  School  Board  arranged  for  a  connnodious 
room,  and,  as  in  Fredericton,  the  expenses  were  met  from  the 
Maedonald  Manual  Training  Fund. 

**  A  summer  course  for  teachers  has  lieen  pro\nded  during  the 
holidays  at  Brockville.  Ont.,  and  Fredericton,  NJl 

''  To  introduce  tliis  improvement  int'**  the  school  system  of  the 
various  provinces  of  C'anada,  \^nth  the  best  possible  results,  it  has 
been  necessiirv  to  engage  teachers  who  have  been  specially 
trained  and  wlio  have  had  experience  elsewhere.  At  this  date 
seven  teachers  who  have  come  to  Canada  from  Great  Britain  are 
cngag^ed  in  giving  manual  traim'ng  or  in  pi^enaring  for  the 
openmg  of  the  schools  e^irly  in  September,  Two  instructors 
have  been  engaged  in  the  United  States.  Seven  others  are 
expected  to  arrive  ftorn  Fngland  before  the  end  of  Septem)ier, 
These  will  complete  the  number  of  teachers  of  exjxirience  who 
are  required  in  t!ie  various  schools  where  manual  training  is 
being  established.  Several  iissistant  teachers  will  be  engaged 
in  Canada,  who  will  have  an  opportimity  to  become  thorougnly 
proficient  as  full  instructors. 

'*  So  far  as  the  places  are  arranged  for  at  present,  they  are 
Ottawa,  Ont.  ;  Brockville,  Ont.  ;  Waterloo,  Qua  ;  Knowdton, 
Que.:  Fredericton,  N.B. ;  Truro,  N^S. ;  Charlottetown,  P.RL : 
and  Summerside,  RE. I.  I  intend  to  make  similar  arrangements 
with  the  school  authorities  at  Winnipeg,  Man, ;  Calgary,  T^f.W.T., 
and  Victoria,  B.C.,  to  have  manual  training  in  connection  with 
their  public  schools  before  t!ie  end  of  October  of  the  current 
year. 

♦  Maniud  Tminijig  in   the  Pxthlic  Sch^joh  in   th«    Farfntn^    }V<* 
(Toronto),  September  4,  1900.  "" 
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"  All  boys  of  suitable  age  atleudiiig  tbe  public  schools  in  those 
places  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  course  of  instruction  free  and 
practically  ^vithotit  expense  to  the  School  Boanls.  As  soon  as 
practicable  au  equal  opportimitv  vnll  be  provided  for  the  boys  in 
the  public  schools  at  Kegimi,  N.W.T,  and  for  the  teachers  in 
traimng  there.  The  teachers  in  training  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Montreal  wi!J  bo  afforded  tlio  same  privilege  as  those  in  the 
other  provinces. 

''Altogether  provision  will  be  made  for  about  5,000  boys  and 
600  teachers  attending  the  iiornial  schools  to  receive  manual 
training  duriiigeach  of  throe  years. 

''  In  c4ioosing  ihe  phicc  to  receive  the  offer  of  these  manual 
training  sehooLs,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  desirability 
of  selecting  centres  from  which  the  movement  could  spre^id  most 
rapidly  throughout  each  pi-ovince,  and  most  quickly  and 
etiectively  benefit  its  school  system  and  its  children. 

*'  Manual  training  develops  in  children  habits  of  industr}%  and 
leads  them  thoughtfully  to  atljnst  their  acts  to  desired  ends* 
That  of  itself  is  of  great  educ^itional  value.  It  brings  about  tUe 
mental  habit  of  appreciating  goofl  work  fur  its  own  Sitke,  and  is 
quite  ditferent  from  that  sort  of  education  wliich  consists  in 
informing  the  pupils  about  the  facts  within  a  definite  area  of 
knowledge  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  pass  examinations 
on  the  subjects  included  within  it.  The  so-called  dull  boys,  who 
arc  not  quick  at  book  studies,  have  in  miuiy  cases  been  found  Uy 
show  great  aptness  in  the  njaimal  training  part  of  educivtion.  It 
prevent^s  them  from  being  discouraged  with  school  life,  and  from 
feeling  any  sense  of  inferiority  to  tlie  quick  children.  It  gives 
them  self-reliance,  hopefidness  and  courage,  all  of  which  react  on 
their  mental  and  physical  faculties.  It  also  is  a  soothing  and 
strengthening  corrective  to  the  quick  and  excitable  children  who 
become  over-anxious  about  examinations  on  book  studies/' 

To  these  excellent  remarks  it  may  [x*rhaps  be  added  that  re^tlly 
educational  forms  of  manual  and  practical  instruction  involve 
small  classes,  and  therefoi"e  tend  to  increase  the  cost  (as 
undoubtedly  they  do  the  value)  of  education.  Furthermore  it  is 
not  easy  to  bring  the  best  use  of  manual  and  practical  instruction 
into  harmony  with  the  (often  mischievous)  requirements  of 
written  examination  tests^  according  to  the  results  of  wliich 
scholarships  are  sometimes  too  exclusively  given.  Nor  should  it 
be  foi-gotten  that  manual  and  practical  instruction,  given  in  a 
wTong  wiiy,  may  become  as  dangerously  mechanical  a  part  of 
education  as  anv  of  the  bookish  methods  so  justly  reprobated  by 
educational  critics, 

October » 1900.  M.  R  Sadler, 
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otical 


Period  t 
1726-1823. 


I.  {iL)    Primary  Education. 

Newfonndlaiid  stands  first  in  point  of  time  of  all  tlie  colonial 
possessions  ot  Great  Britain.  FroTn  the  date  of  its  discovorv'  by 
Cabot  (14t)7)  down  to  1813  it  was  regarded  merely  as  a  fishing 
gronnd,  and  not  as  a  colony  or  place  of  settlement.  Desultory 
attempts  were  made  by  Guy  (16D9),  Calvert  (1018),AVhitboume 
(1624),  and  others,  at  permanent  residence,  but  colonization  was 
not  merely  discouragect  but  actually  prohibited.  Trade,  settle- 
ment, and  family  life  were  alike  discountenanced. 

In  1776  an  attempt  w^as  made  to  recall  from  the  island  all 
shopkeopci-s  who  were  not  fishennen.  In  1783  Governor  Elliott 
asked  the  British  Jlinistry  to  prohibit  the  residence  of  women  on 
the  island,  and  even  so  late  as  1811,  dwelhng- houses  could 
not  lie  built  without  special  licence.  LantI  grants  were  made 
Hrst  in  1813.  Notwithstanding  these  prohibitions  the  island 
began  to  be  peoplefl  by  arrivals  from  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurj' 
contained  a  populati(m  of  25,000  noople,  w^ho  were  for  the  mos\ 
part  scattered  among  inimmerable  harbors  along  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  of  sea  coast,  inaccessible  except  by  water. 

There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  showmg  the  depravity  and 
barbarous  condition  of  the  people  in  these  early  days,  but  little  t^y 
record  the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  uioralsVnd  intelligence  of 
these  settlers  by  the  Government  of  England,  It  was  left  to 
private  individual  enterprise  or  some  charitable  institution  to 
conunence  the  work. 

The  pioneer  of  education  in  Newfoundland  was  the  venerable 
Societ/y  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The 
matenal  for  this  part  of  the  sket^?h  on  education  is  very  meagre, 
and  is  found  scattered  throughout  their  printed  reports  from 
1726  to  1823.  covering  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  In 
172*3  this  Society  had  establishetl  a  school  ("for  all  the  poor 
people'*)  in  Bonavista^  imder  their  Missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  and  kept  it  annually  supplied  with  books,  &c.  In  1744 
they  established  their  first  school  in  St.  John's,  tinder  Rev.  Mr. 
Peasely,  and  continued  it  under  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Langnian,  M.A.  In  1766  the  first  school  w^as  established  in 
Harbor  Grace,  under  a  Mr  William  Lampen,  at  a  salary  ol  £15 
per  anniuu.  In  1777  the  Society  appointed  John  Thomas 
school nifuster  at  Scilly  Cove.  In  1788  tne  Rev.  Mr.  Price  opened 
a  school  in  St.  John's  in  his  parsonage,  and  paid  the  salary  of  an 
assistant.  In  1790  a  school  was  opened  in  Burin  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Saundei"s  was  appointed  teacher  at  a  salary  of 
£15  per  annum.  In  1798  Mr.  Price's  school,  established  in  St. 
Johns,  was  placed  under  Mr  Lionel  Chancey,  assisted  by  his  wife. 
on  a  salar}^  of  £20  per  annum.  In  1810  the  first  school  w^as 
opened  in  Bay  Roberts,  under  Mr  Williams,  and  in  1811  the  first 
school  was  opene<l  in  Brigus,  under  Mr.  Phmdeigh.  Other 
schools  were  establisbe^i  by  this  Society  in  various  mrts  of  tho 
and,  as  at  Twillingate,  Exp\o\l5i,  TT\TiA^\  Baie   Need.   Bona- 
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\'entiire,  ( rreenHpoiid,  and  soveml  otliui'  settloinents,  and  thongh 
thov  may  have  oeen  few  as  compared  witli  the  great  need  every- 
where apparent,  yet  so  tar  as  the  work  of  those  ostablishe<l  e?. 
tended,  they  were  priceless  in  days  when  the  ignorance  oi  tin 
common  fisherman  was  described  as  "  barbanuis."  Of  these 
early  teachers,  what  they  were  doubtless  produced  rcsuUs  of  no 
less  worth  than  what  they  did.  With  their  civilizing  habits  and 
christian  character,  the  indirect  influence  for  good  of  their  daily 
Hfe  in  uplifting  the  people  cannot  be  reckoned  of  less  vah{e 
than  what  was  iicconiplished  by  tlirect  instruction  in  school  anrl 
in  church,  where  the  masters,  as  "*  Readers"  under  S.RG.  regula- 
tions, on  Sundays  conducted  the  service  for  morning  and  evening 
prayers  and  read  a  sermon. 

Governors  of  the  colony,  Waldograve,  Gambior,  Pole  and 
Govv^er,  were  not  slow  in  recomiising  their  power  and  influence,  and 
often  te^stified  to  the  good  effects  produced,  as  well  in  the  degrett 
of  knowledge  imparted  as  in  their  civilisting  and  christianizing 
power  tjenerally.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Anspacli  (S.P.G),  of  Harbor 
Grace,  Irom  1802  in  1812,  siiys:  '*  I  uttrilnito  the  improvement 
of  parents  and  children  to  the  advantage  of  these  si-hools  ; 
they  have  been  productive  of  much  gomb"  Tlie  fii-st  AiT^hdeac^  mi 
of  ^Newfoundland,  Coster, says:  "  It  is  surprising  to  see  so  mu<4i 
effected  with  so  little  means;  m  them  (the  schools)  many  are  tin- 
chddren  which  have  learnt  to  read  anil  to  pray,  who  but  for  the 
teachei^  of  tliese  schools  would  have  known  nothing." 

The  etiects  <»f  the  labours  of  /lohn  Thomas,  schoolmaster  at 
Scilly  Cove,  were  repc>rted  to  be  visible,  not  only  at  that  *'  bar- 
barous and  lawless"  settlement,  but  for  many  mifes  aroimd. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  of  the  first  schools  in  NewfouiitUand, 
and  though  we  have  little  meiins  of  comparing  efficiency  in  those 
days  with  what  we  require  in  these,  yet  the  system  and  the  men 
were  quite  equal  to  what  could  be  expected  under  the  ciixium- 
stances. 

In  addition  to  paying  the  stipends  of  these  teachers,  the  Society 
supplied  all  schools  with  necessarv  material,  established  a  lending 
librar>"  in  each,  and  presented  eacli  child,  when  able  to  read,  with 
a  Bible  and  book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  annual  cost  of  these  schools  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  w^is  £»325,  Tlie  fees  required  were  a  quintal 
of  nsh  for  each  chilu  in  attendance,  and  the  hours  were  in  smnmer, 
from  6  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the  evening. 

The  educational  work  of  tbis  societ}'  in  Newfoundland  was 
discontinued  shortly  after  the  esfablishment  of  the  Newfoundland 
Scbnol  Society,  182*3. 

The  year  1823  marks  the  introthiction  of  a  system  of  educ4ition  Feritui  ui 
into  No^'foundland  wbich  was  unknowTi  before,  and  which  ha,-^  iudiddiial 
largely  moulded  all  sul)seqiient  operations  and  intliiencedallsuh-  i!{.^!*i*ft-^' 
sequent  legislation.     The  sixteen  schools  of  the  Society  for  the 
PiTjpagation  of  the  Gospel  were  of  contracted   operations,  and 
lacked  the  advantages  ot  a  system  of  education.     The  growing 
feeling  for  something  belter  and  wider  in  its  scope  and  efticiency 
took  shape  first  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Samuel  Codner,  a  successful 
merchant  from  Devonshire,  and   for  a  cov\9*\deTaW;  t^wlcA.  ^ 
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rasideiit  in  St.  John's.  His  signal  deliverance  from  shipwreck 
while  on  a  voyage  to  England  was  the  occavsion  of  a  resolution  to 
establish  schools  of  a  superior  class,  which  should  embrace  the 
whole  population  of  the  island,  then  numbering  75,000  people. 
With  this  single  purpose  in  view,  and  wit\\  a  zeal  that  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  loiew  no  abatement,  he  interviewed  and 
interested  in  his  s<:^henje  the  leailing  liusiness  men  of  Enghind 
concerned  in  the  Newfoundland  ti'ade,  an  imdertaking  which 
involved  journeys  into  Scotland  and  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  England.  His  eftbrls  were  crowned  with  success,  and  a  "  Society 
for  educating  the  poor  of  Newfoundland'*  was  established  in 
London,  June  30th,  1823.  The  following  resolutions  proclaim 
the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  first  promoters  of  this  Society  : — 

1.  "That  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  is  the  oldest  and  one 

of  the  most  importJinl  possessions  of  the  British  CYown, 
and  has  always  proved  a  considerable  source  of  wealthy 
and  the  main  c^iuse  of  our  national  prosperity. 

2.  *'  That   the  obligations  of   the   Jlother  Country  to   its 

ancient  colony  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  national  wealtli  derived  from  its  tisherias,  as  of  the 
maritime  strength  afforded  by  its  trade,  demand  of  us 
b<:)th  in  policv  and  gratitude  the  most  ample  returns 
of  both  social  and  religious  blessings  to  tlie  settlers 
there  which  we  can  extend  to  them  as  fellow  subjects 
and  fellow  men/' 
In  its  first  Rejwrt  the  Society  says :  — *'  The  elements  of  social 
and  moral  institutions  ai"e  in  a  great  measiu'c  wanting  (in  New- 
foundland), and  it  is  by  encoumging  education  among  the  lower 
classes    and   affording   them    scriptural   instruction   that    your 
Society  hopes,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  to  supply  in 
some  degree  this  lamentable  deficiency.     It  is  by  givTiig   the 
descendants  of  our  own  countrymen  in  Jfewfotmdland  wholesome 
moml  institutions,  and  especially  schools,  that  we  shall  best  dis- 
charge  the  claims  of  kindred  and   of  philanthropy,  and    most 
effectually  teach  them  to  understand  and  rightly  appreciate  their 
connection  with,  and  interest  in  the  momr  as  well  as  national 
greatness  of  their  Mother  Country.     They  ^vill  soon  be  able  to 
value  the  blessings  which  we  trust  this  Society  haj?  in  store  for 
them ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  poor  are  maae  intelligent  they 
ivill  become  industrious,  and  if  nmral  and  religious  principles  are 
wisely  and   diligently   uiculcatcd   on   the   minds  of  the  rising 
jjencration  we  ntay  confidently  expect  to  find  what  is  the  never* 
tailing  result — that  they  will  grow  up  a  happy  and  useful  people ; 
and  your  Committee  *beg  leave  explicitly  to  state  it  as  tnoir 
opinion  that  any  other  mode  of  relief  than  that  of  schools  for 
the  poorer  classes  of  Newfouuflland  must  fall  short  of  producing 
these  desirable  effects/' 

Her  Maiesty's  Government  in  England  aided  the  design  by 
grants  of  land  for  school  purposes,  froe  passages  from  England 
on  board  the  ships  of  war  to  its  teachers,  and  pecuniary 
assistance  towards  the  erection  of  schools  and  payment  of  the 
&/iJaries  of  mastei-s. 
The  Arst  Agents  of  this  8oe\e%y»  ^t,  Mid  Ux^.  Jeyties  and  Mr. 
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Fleot  arrive*!  in  Xowfouiidkml  in  Aiii»"ust,  1824,  ami  mu  Sop* 
teiiilKa*  20th  a  school  was  opened  to  whicli  the  "  poor  of  all 
denominations  "  were  invited  to  send  their  children,  tlie  Soeiety 
wisely  accommodating  its  means  to  the  character  of  the  soil  it  had 
imdcrUiken  to  cultivate.  These  teachers  had  n^celved  their 
training  at  the  National  Society's  Trainin^^  School,  Balrlwin's 
Gai*den8,  London.  The  system  was  monitorial,  after  llu'  model 
of  Dr.  Rill,  of  Madras  fa  inc.  The  injprovemeurs  madu  under 
this  sehe!!ie  were  so  rapid,  and  the  popularity  f)f  the  school  was 
so  great,  that  it  erented  a  desire  for  education  in  the  outharlwrs, 
from  whence  several  applications  to  establish  schools  were 
forwarded  to  the  Couunittce  in  London.  Schools  were  multiplied 
ra]>idly,  setlleinents  vieing  with  one  another  to  erect  schools  at 
llieir  own  charges,  in  order  to  he  rirst  supplieil  with  teacdicrs. 

The  liheralily  of  llm*  niercliants  helpecf  on  the  work,  so  ihiit  in 
1842  tlic  Society  had  sixty  schools  in  operation  and  an  attendanno 
in  them  of  alwnt  3,500  scholars.  One  unique  feature  connected 
wdth  the  operation  of  tliese  schof>Is  was  the  opening  of  wliat  were 
called  branch  schools.  A  trained  teacher  from  Lontlon  was 
stationed  at  one  of  the  most  populous  settlements,  whose  duty 
was  not  only  to  atten<l  to  his  own  school,  hut  also  to  open  uj>. 
under  lopal  agents  whorti  he  had  previously  ins tnu'tcil,  schools  in 
the  small  neighlxannng  settlements.  Thus  at  St.  John  s,  undrr 
the  principal  teacher  in  the  central  school,  branch  schools  were 
opentMl  at  Quidi  Virli,  lorbay.  South  Side,  St.  John\s,  and  IV-tty 
Harbor;  and  in  like  maujK'r  the  principal  icHrlier  at  Trinity  hail 
under  his  care  also  ilu*  hramh  schools  at  l*urkolds  (Vat,  Salmon 
I'ove,  Ship  Cove  and  Bonaveiuure,  H(^  mad*j  ]>eriodical  visits 
to  inspect  thesehcK>!s  and  advise  the  teacher,  and  thus  the  aystein 
and  tlie  instrtiction  were  l>rought  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

In  1836,  when  the  Newfoundland  Legislalure  made  its  first 
vote  for  educational  puriMises,  the  Society,  now  known  as  the 
Colonial  and  Coutinrntal  Church  Sofiety,  had  extendeil  its 
tjperations  to  the  ncighboin*ing  continent,  and  leit  some  of  the 
work  it  had  begun  to  be  tjiken  up  hy  fjoards  of  educati<jn,  then 
for  the  first  time  called  into  existence. 

No  estimate  can  be  placed  upon  the  good  work  which  this 
Society  has  done  for  N'ewfoundlaiKl,  the  cradle  of  its  birth. 
Their  schools,  although  conducted  as  Church  schools,  were  opc*n 
to  all,  no  attempt  being  made  to  proselj^ize.and  every  care  takeji 
to  regard  the  religious  principles  of  the  people.  Their  early 
teachei*s  were  not  only  trained,  but  were  picked  men,  of  sterling 
worth  and  exemplary  lives,  who  exercised  an  uplifting  influence 
never  before  experienced  in  this  country,  where  at  the  time  the 
elements  of  social  and  mond  institutions  were  in  a  great  measure 
wanting. 

The  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Societv  still  carries  on 
its  beneficent  work  in  this  country  on  a  contracted  scale.  During 
the  seventy-five  years  of  its  existence  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  money  it  has  expended  on  schools  in  Newfoundland 
reaches  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  operations  of  ttie 
Society  now  stretch  all  around  the  globe,  and  its  work  for  good 
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in  N<.'\vfnnittllaiifl  is  only  litnilrMl  hv  ils  man  is,  To-dav  it  is 
<bing  julniiruhle  work  iti  our  iiiiilst  in  training,  niuliT  an 
rx|jorioii(!(^d  r^liKmtionist  from  Battersiea,  many  stiulents  who  will 
become  the  fntniv  tcarliers  of  the  country.  Ti*-day  the  Society 
maintains  in  this  Island  nnder  t  wenty-fom*  teachers,  twenty-one 
schools,  whic^h  have  an  attendance  of  2,Ol;9. 

In  i8lV2  a  representative  (.Tovernmr^nt  was  gmnted  to  New- 
fonndland,  and  in  1830  the  Assemblv  passed  its  tirst  Educational 
Act,  based  npon  a  report  made  liy  Messrs,  Carson,  Martin, 
Keouph  and  Hoyles.  In  this  report,  after  speaking  nf  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  subject,  antl  its  advantage  to  the 
State,  they  add — "  Vour  (V)nnnittce  consider  that  the  voluntary 
system  Nvorks  advantjigiMjusly,  and  therplbre  they  would 
reconirncnfl  that  assistance  be  t^^i\en  by  the  Le^i^islature,  by 
immediate  jj^rants  of  uioney  to  he  placetl  at  the  disposjil  ni  the 
several  soeit'ties  and  individuals  who  direct  and  govern^  for  the 
i^mitiiitous  edncatiun  of  the  poorer  classes,  sehools  of  su<di 
nH|>ortanec  as  U)  claim  the  atrentioii  uf  the  Legislature/'  They 
further  recnmmend  that  in  tbosc  parts  of  the  Island  where 
education  has  hitherto  been  pmmoted.  tin*  seeds  already  sf>\vii  shall 
be  fostered  by  the  Lf'gislatur<\  and  ac(^(*rding  as  the  means  of  the 
c^Huitrv  will  permit,  and  the  gmwing  intelligence  of  tlie  [x^ople 
retjnire,  it  is  their  anxious  desire  "that  Gmmmar  schools  be? 
instituted  and  scbofils  ^^ven  of  a  higher  order  to  su«^<*<n»d  them/^ 
The  Island  was  divided  into  nine  (Mlncational  districts,  e^eli 
res|»cctively  »H>terminous  with  I  he  electoral  districts  into  which 
tiic  Ci>Iony  was  then  divided,  and  I  boards  of  cd  nidation  were  then 
appointed,  each  <'onsi sting  of  twelve  pei'sons,  to  administer  the 
appropriations.  Out  of  the  grant  nf  £2,1(K),  six  hundred 
jjounds  wm'e  |iaiil  in  equal  proportiuns  to  the  Newfrumdhind 
Sehn*>l  Society  and  U\  the  Rcmian  *  tit  holies,  t*>  wards  the  support 
of  sfhnols  then  established.  The  Act  was  iinrely  nndcunnuna- 
tioual  in  its  (diameter,  eniliraclng  the  ethication  of  all  classes. 

It  appears  that  in  two  of  the  most  important  districts  of  the 
island  no  action  was  Uiken,  as  they  were  without  sch(x>l  houses 
in  which  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  the  money  voted,  £525.  was 
ordered  to  l>e  expended  in  theerei'tion  of  s<"hon|  houses,  in  \Ht\H 
the  kvi  was  amended  providing  that  ministci's  of  religion  n»ay 
visit  schools  but  not  he  permitted  to  impart  any  religioiis 
instruction  or  in  any  way  tointerlere  with  their  unK^ecnlings.  The 
biMiks  prescribed  for  use  were  the  '■  Irish  National  School  Scries**  ro 
the  cxehision  of  all  of  a  distinctly  dcnonnnatifHial  eharaeter. 
The  Biljle  as  a  tcxt-btKik  was  used  in  all  sehools.  This  latter 
provisii>n  created  nuich  dissatisfaction  amting  the  liomaii 
Catholics,  and  an  agitation  was  set  tm  fcH^t  for  a  division  of  the 
grant.  In  184'^  an  Act  was  passed  In'  the.jisscudily  recognising 
the  prineifjk^  (contended  for  bv  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  gi'ftnt 
of  £5.100  was  divided  equally  between  lloman  Catholics  and 
ProtestaiUs.  The  etiuntry  was  divide<l  into  eighteen  Roirmu 
Catholic  and  eighteen  Protestant  rlistricts.  and  lioanls  of  edncn- 
tiun  were  appointed  in  each  to  expend  tlieir  respective  alloeations. 
Foes  for  the  tii*st  time  were  made  compulsory,  and  provision  was 
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nmxle  for  the  appoiittnifnt  of  an  inspeetor  at  a  salary  of   mou  ^H 

sterliii,tc  l}€r  iiTimnn.     This  Act  continued  to  govern  all  odnoa-  ^H 

tional  (nu^mtioris  until  l.S,*il ,  wlion  an  Act  was  passcnl  hy  the  Ley^is-  ^H 

laturo  increasing  the  grant  tu  €7,5(K),  anil  creatin^^a  contnil  hoai"d  ^H 

of  echicatioii  for  each  of  the  two  rclig^ious  sections,  for  the  fuhninis-  ^H 

trati(>n  of  £2,400  only.     In  the  followin«^^year(  1852)  the  principle  ^^ 

of  centralisation  was  ftnther  carried  into  effect  by  the  cstAlilish-  J 

ment     of    tw^o    centra!   hoards   of    education,   one   Ihr   Roniaii  ^J 

rutliolics  imd  one  for  Protestants,  for  I: he  tidiiiinismition  of  tlie  ^H 

wliole  of  their  respective  jTjrants.      Local   Inmrds  were  appointed  ^H 

to  net  unch^r  the  control  of  the  central  hoanls,  nnd  to  c^iriT  into  ^H 

et!ect  their  repdiitions.     Tlnsarranu^enient  met  with  determined  ^H 

opposition,  ami  in  the  following::  year  (1853)  an   Act  was  passed  ^H 

repeadintif  tins  Act   and   iie-estal^li shinty   the  former   iiieth^>^l    of  ^H 

sidmiiHstnUion  hy  local    hfjards.     The  country    was  majiped   out  ^H 

inht  twenty -three  districts,  and  an  additional  sum   of   C3S0   was  ^H 

t^^^•mted  for  the  establishmeiU  r»f  eommercial  s<'hools  in   nine  of  ^H 

tlie  principal  settlements.     By  this  Aet,  the  course  of  instruction  ^H 

in   schools    was    to  consist  of  reafUne,  writing,  arithTnetic,  and  ^H 

Knglish  ^Tammar,  and  where  reqiiirefl,  geofri-aphy,  histoiy,  and  ^H 

juivigation.      Also  such  industrial  instruction  was  to  bo  given  as  ^H 

might  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  boards  of  ethication.     £200  ^H 

was  nrovided  for  instruction  of  Protestant  masters  in   training,  ^H 

widen   sum    was  dtHlucted   from    the    Frotestant    gi*ant    before  ^H 

division  among  the  distrif^ts.     The  Act  was  contimied  fi*om  year  ^H 

to  year  until   1858,  save  that  in  1857  the  grant  to  fifteen  cotn-  ^H 

mi  rrnftl  schools  was  raised  to  £755  ^H 

The  year  1858  marks  a  further  step  in  advance  in  education,  ^H 

The  grant  was  increased  ti>  £  10,525  and  dividetl  among  Frotestiuits  ^H 

and   Roman  Cathohcs  acconling  to   their   respective   mmibei^.  ^H 

£750  were  ollocated   for  the  training  of  teaehei*s,  £400  for  the  ^H 

inspection  of  schools,  and  £1,000  for  commercial  schools.  ^H 

The  seb*ct,ion  of  featdiers  for  tnniiing  was  given   to   Inmrds  of  ^H 

eiha  ation  in  rotation.      Tins  Act,  witli  some  slight  aherations  ^H 

made  in  18t>(>,  18tI7,and  1870,  continued  togovem  all  educational  ^H 

proceedings  until   1874,  when    the   grant    was  further   divided  ^^H 

aruong  all  the  religious  deuonnnations  \\(  the  Colony.  ^^ 

The  existing  system  of  education  in   Xcnvfoimdlanrl  is  purely  i're^m 
rlenonu national  and   is  tlie  development  of  all  former  sysl ems.  *'^*^**"*' 

It  was   inau£^urated  by  the  Legislature  in    1874  and  caun'  into  j 

practical  (^jKTation  in  the  fcil lowing  yeai\  I 

This  Act  provides  for  a  sum  of  money  for  Protestant  educa-  AetoHsTiJ 
ti'nal  purposes  equal  m  proportion,  according  to  population,  to 

the  sum  of  money  appropriated  to  Roman  Catholics  for  edu(*a-  ^^ 

tional  piu'poses,  and,  fiu'tivcr  that  this  sum  shidl  be  apportioned  ^H 

among   the    varioifs    Protestant    denominations    according    to  ^H 

population.     Vox  tins  purpose  a  census  of  the  Colony  was  taken  ^H 

ui    1874.     Three  inspectors,  one  each   for  Church   of  Englnnd.  ^H 

Roman  (iitholic,  and  Methodist,  w^ere  appointed  for  the  inspection  ^H 

of  schools  of  their  respective  denominations.     The  inspection  of  ^H 

six  schools  of  other  denrniiini^tions  is  undertaken  by  the  Chtu'ch  ^H 

of  England  and  Aletbudist  superintendents  in  alternate  years,  ^H 
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In  ilio  lirst,  VLVir  of  rlifir  work  tiiL*  inspeoton^i  <»f  Ulmrcli  of 
Englund  ami  Metluxlist  schools  presented  a  joint  report,  on  (tho 
eomlition  of  edinmLiun  tliroiitrhoiit  the  conntrv.  In  this  they 
pointed  to  the  dithridty  of  rindiii,i(  i^onipetent  pei'sons  to 
hike  charge  of  srlifH>lH.  un<l  n^tonnnendefl  eertiiin  regulations 
as  well  for  the  uppoinliuent,  supervision  and  training  of 
teaehei'hi  as  for  the  examination  of  teachei-s  then  employed. 
They  direeied  attention  to  tlie  dingy,  eheerless  innldings 
ereeted  without  regHrd  lo  vent  ilal  ion,  and  devoid  of  alinost 
everything  to  render  s(*hoi>l  work  pleasant  The  Legislature 
voted  40:nU0  dttllars  for  school-houses,  whieh  were  to  Ix*  erec!t<'<l 
under  rules  and  nrgulatioas  presrril»ing  the  enpaeity  aii<l  eoii- 
struetion  ai'  seliool-hiiuses  requh'eiK  ventilation,  outfuaises,  site 
and  gmnnds.  They  deseril>ed  tiie  gRmt  diversity  of  l»ooks  in 
the  hands  of  seholars  of  siniilnr  attainments  preventing  all 
proper  i'lassiheation.  and  needlessly  ret^inling  the  progress  of  the 
selmoh  and  reeonunended  the  adontion  of  a  series  of  '' Koyul 
Readei-s  "  hy  Messi-s.  Nelson  of  Lontfon. 

They  outlined  a  programme  of  studies  for  common  schools 
and  issut^tl  time  tallies  and  rides  for  the  management  of  schools. 
These  reeonma^mlations  were  embodied  in  an  Aet  whirh  passed 
the  Legislature  in  IHTii.  aialall  suhs<'([uent  (^h^'ational  op(*ratlonH 
have  been  in  the  direction  i»f  improvement  on  those  lines. 
Pupil  teaehers  are  no  longer  appointed  bv  rotation  from  the 
various  hoards,  hut  are  now  adnjitted  m  tmining  after  a 
eompetitive  examination,  A  board  of  exarinnerK  wa.s  appanted 
for  each  denomination  to  examine  all  tandidates  for  pupil 
teaehtu'ships,  tii  pres^a'iln^  their  rourse  of  stuflv,  aial  to  look  after 
tlieir  proper  edu(Mtii>n,  and  after  the  period  of  training  was 
ended  to  grant  eertitieatrs  of  ruialitiration,  ati-ording  to  merit .  of 
first,  second  or  third  grade. 

The  tiovernor  in  (Vameil  is  tlu^  ultimate  source  ot  all  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  education  of  the  t*olimy.  Ijider  an  Aet 
T>assed  in  bSfJ8  the  Tolonial  SecrrUuy  is  rhai'ged  morepaiticu- 
larlv  witli  th<  oversight  of  this (Ifpiirtment,  There  is  ni»jIiuistor 
t»f  KdtKation,  nnd  no  (Mhieatioujil  depnrlnu'nt  prop(^r  The 
s u peri nt indents  before  n*fernHl  to  havr,  under  this  limitation, 
the  gt'iieral  ovt*i*sight  and  direetiunof  nil  t'dneatitaial  proceedings. 
The  local  administration  isbylKuutls  of  rrhieation.  The  country 
is  mapped  out  into  thstriits  ivspiiiivtly  (•oineident  witli  the 
several  ecflesiasti^-al  jurisdittions  of  the  elngy  '«f  I  he  various 
denominations,  and  hiiards  of  cdncation  are  aj>pointed  for  each 
liy  the  GoveiTior  in  i  ouncih  consisting  of  five  or  seven  niemliers 
of  the  respect  ive  denf>minations,one  r^f  whom  is  always  tlie  resident 
elergyniaiL^  Thest*  [>f>ards  are  rerpiired  to  organise  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  oftiecrs,  and  to  nniki*  hye-laws  and 
re^iihitions  for  the  estahlislinient  and  inanjigement  of  schools 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  for  the  appropriHtion  of 
the  respective  sums  f*f  money  granted  to  their  districts. 

They  are   required  to  ftmiish    ammally  audited  acoounta  of 
ineofiie  and  expenditure,  and  retimis  of  all  schools  under  their 
Se^  Apfufndix  E,  !l,  for  proviBiono  of  Education  Aot»  1S99^ 
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management,  to  the  proper  superintendent.  The  table  in  Ap- 
pendix A  gives  details  of  all  schools  in  the  colony,  with  their 
attendance,  &c. 

There  were  on  30th  June,  1897,  628  schools  and  colleges  in  Attendam 
operation,  with  an  attendance  of  o4,408.     The  cost  per  pupil  to 
Government  was    4.32  dollars,    or    17^,   3(7.   sterling,   ana  the 
proportion  of  the  entu'e   population   attending    school   for  the 
year  was  17  per  cent,  or  one  m  every  5*8. 

There  is  no  law  governing  school  attendance.  The  necessity 
and  importance  of  a  compulsory  enactment  have  often  been 
brought  before  the  Legislature,  but  up  to  the  present  it  is  lu-ged 
that  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  makmg  it 
law,  owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population  and  the 
want  of  means  of  communication. 

There  is  no  system  of  school  tax  whatever.  The  Government 
(rrant  Ls  the  only  reliable  source  of  the  income  of  the  boards. 

The  total  amount  of  the  annual  Lerislative  Grant  for  elemen-  Finance, 
tary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  whole  Island  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  Labrador  is  154,089.19  dollars.  Taking  the  population 
of  the  last  Census,  1891,  at  200,653,  this  gives  a  per  capita 
amount  of  76  cents  for  the  entire  population  for  all  educational 
purposes : — 

Dollars. 
Grant  for  Elementary  Schools  -         -         -     102,351.19 

to  Augment  teachers*  salaries,  ac-)      oKoa7t»7 
cording  to  grade    -         -         -I     ^^'^^^-^^ 

„     for  Training  teachers      -         -         -  5,610.84 

,,  Inspection,  office  and  incid.        -  6,060.00 

..       „   Colleges 9,565.29 

„   Council  of  Higher  Education    -  4,000.00 

,,   Pensions  to  retired  teachers      -  700.00 

„      to  pension  scheme,  about      -        -  500.00 


154,085.19 


The  per  capita  <p*ant  for  elementiiry  education  is  69  cents ; 
for  the  Colleges  and  Council  of  Higher  Education,  65  cents  per 
caput  of  the  entire  population. 

The  Educational  Grant  is  divided  among  the  religious  denomi- 
nations of  the  Colony  according  to  population,  as  follows  : — 

Dollars, 
lioman  Catholics      -----       54,085,04 

Church  of  England           .         -         -         -  51,732.99 

Methodist         ------  39,468.73 

Presbyterian    ------  1,073.54 

Congregationalists    -----  579.39 

Reformed  Episcopal          -        -        .         -  360.81 

Salvation  Army 1,466.15 
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ApneiiUix  B  j^nvt/s  ihu  auinuiit  ot  vohiuUiry  contributions  and 
wrhaol  h'ij!S  t'ur  luv  yiar  ended  *Mth  June,  18JJ7. 

From  tin's  Liible'it  will  be  seen  that  the  anunint,  eontribiited 
by  the  people  towards  I  he  snppnrt  ot  schools  durin^^  the  year, 
was  87,190.8^  dollars,  and  i-^  24^>  per  etnit.  of  the  entire  Guverii- 
nient  (J rant  fur  Edneatic»n. 

Outside  of  the  State  systi^ni   there  are  not  more  than   half  a 
dozen  pri%'at(*  srhoolsuf  any  kintl.    They  are  ehiefly  in  St.  John's, 
c«lk)iL  I^y  flte    EdinnUiun   Aetf  IHMo,  the  Ooveruor  hi  Couneil  Timy 

Uuminate  and  ui)|jnint  thre(^  superhilcndents.  One  a  member  oi 
the  1  liun  h  ttf  Knujlaiul,  f«a^  the  superintendence  and  insmrtiou 
of  llunvh  ijf  Kiigland  St-huols.  One  a  memlier  of  the  tinnuiii 
CatUolie  rhun-h,  for  the  superintendence  and  inspcetion  of 
J?nman  Oathnlie  SchtHjls.  (ha*  a  inetuher  of  tlio  Mrthodist 
1  Inuvh.  fi^r  the  siipiTintenduiu'i*  and  ins[H*etion  of  Methodist 
Sidionis.  The  sehools  t>f  all  other  Fn^testant  denominations, 
with  tin*  exet'piinii  of  tlie  Presbyterian  and  ( 'on^n-egationalist. 
ai'e  placed  under  die  t/hur*^h  of  England  and  Methothst  super- 
intendents in  ahernati^  yc^rs.  The  law  refpiires  that  ea^h 
i>f  tlvese  shfdl  hv  sworn  bef(U*e  a  Justice  of  tlie  Peace  well  and 
faithfully  ttj  diiichur^^c  the  duties  of  his  office.  Under  the  limitii* 
rions  in* fore  rrfiTrrd  r<»:^ 


1.  The  Superuitrndrnl  hsis  a  j^a-nernl  supervisiou  and  direction 
of  all  Sf'ho<ils  aud  training  schools  of  Ills  denomination  ; 
and. 

2.  Is  re^nurcd  to  entVuve  the  jirovisions  of  the  Act,  and  iho 
rexolatiuns  and  fleeisious  i>f  the  Clovernor  in  t/ouncil  in 
reference  to  tlie  same. 

l\.  To  forward  to  Boards  of  Kducali(Hi  fdl  necessary  forms  of 
returns  provided  in  the  Act, 

4.  To  )>reserib<^  tlie  duties  of  an  assistant  with  which  each 
superintendent  is  provided 

5.  To  visit  anmially,  with  tlie  aiil  of  the  ussistani,  earh 
sehoob  training  .school,  and  college  ot  Itis  dcuuiiiiiaOuui 
to  exanu'nc  the  stale  and  eujalitiun  thereof  as  respet*ls 
the  (]ualiticatioiis  of  teachers,  the  systi'ui  of  iusiruetiun 
pursuetl,  the  order  and  discipline  oWTVed,  the  mode  of 
keeping  school  registei-s,  suitaliility  and  condition  ot 
school  buildings  and  premises,  and  to  give  such  advice 
as  he  may  judge  jiroper  to  teachers  a!id  hoards, 

r>.  To  prepare  annually  a  rejjort  uf  all  schools,  training  institu- 
tions and  collegers  of  his  denomination,  with  full  <ietails 
of  inconn^  and  exi>enditure,  and  other  Siihoot  stAtistics. 
This  report  is  laid  l)efore  tlie  Legislature  in  printed  form 
within  a  month  after  its  ni«xt  opening. 

The  Siilary  of  each  superintendent  is  1  fj20  dollai's,  or  £H^^  ds.  8</. 
sterling,  which  anicnmt  covers  all  travi  Iliiig  exjx^nses,  stationery 
and  rent  nf  ottii-e.  The  sum  of  £82  *>>«.  b/.  is  provided  for  the 
assistant,  supplemented  from  other  sources  to  £123  9r  Id.     All  the 
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clerical  work  connected  with  his  schools  and  all  payments  of  his 
department  are  (under  the  Govenw>r  in  Council)  managed  by  the 
proper  superintendent.  In  addition  he  is,  by  virtue  ot  his  oftice, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  to  grant  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  to  teachers,  and,  furtlier,  he  has  the  oversight 
of  all  pupil  teachers  sent  forward  for  tmining. 

Singing  and  drawing  are  taught  in  a  few  schools  as  a  part  of  ^i'^gi^g* 
the  ordinary  school  work.  In  the  Central  Training  School  of  the  Drili^"*^*  ^ 
Church  of  England,  a  Bachelor  of  Music  gives  special  instruction 
in  singing  to  the  teachers  in  training.  In  the  colleges  these 
subjects  are  taught  by  competent  masters.  Xo  provision  is  made 
for  lessons  m  cooking  and  domestic  economy,  nor  for  manual 
training.  Drill  forms  a  part  of  the  discipline  in  the  majority 
of  schools. 

Each  denomination  gives  instruction  in  those  distinctive  matters  l^eligiou* 
of  faith  and  duty  which  each  recognises  as  the  groundwork  of  its  *"''^"*^^**'' 
system,  but  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  impart  to  any  child  attendmg 
his  school  any  religious  instruction  which  may  be  objected  to  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child.     With  this  limitation  the 
Education  Act  takes  no  cognizance  of  religious  instruction. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  Boards  of  Eaucation  assisted  by  the  Teachers- 
proper  superintenaent,  and  must  possess  a  certificate  of  qualifica-  S.*^*"^  * 
tion  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  empowered  for  this  purpose.    ^  "^°*^* 
There  are  three  Grades,  I.,  II.,  and  III.     To  these  there  is  a  direct 
money  value  attached,  e.g.y  teachers  of  first  gi'ade  receive   75 
dollai*s  per  annum,  of  second  grade  55  dollars  per  annum,  and  of 
third  grade  82  dollars  per  annum.     The  syllabus  for  grading  these 
teachers  is  given  in  Schedule  E  of  the   Education  Act,   1895. 
The  following  is  a  scale  of  their  payments : — 


CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND. 

Teachers  of       '        Teacliers  of 
First  (Tra<le.             Second  Gratle. 

Teachers  of 
Thinl  Grade. 

:Male. 

Femule.       Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Average  Salary  - 
Highest  Salary  - 
Lowest  Salary 


$ 
4:U.96 

727.52 

335.  UO 


$ 
308. 2(i 

417.75 

225.00 


$ 
274.00 

4(>S.73 

180.14 


$ 
191.81 

308.00 

152.00 


$       '  $ 

H)8.87  :      152.76 


345.37 
102.11 


195.82 
129.30 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 


Average  Salary  - 

264.00 

218.00 

202.00 

156.00 

166.00 

125.00 

Highest  Salary  - 

435.00 

250.00 

270.00 

216.00 

248.00 

163.00 

Lowest  Salary    - 

175.00 

185.00 

135.00 

110.00 

82.00 

91.00 
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METHODIST. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Avcragr^^  Salary  - 

mn.r» 

26.1.13 

28L75 

2I9J>« 

247.57 

187.00 

Hij^he^t  Stihiry   - 

B:^i.*2r) 

331.41 

367.25 

283,33 

328.00 

2o«.al> 

Lowest  Sfiliiry    ^ 

iilH,!Hl 

2\UAm 

ItM.W) 

HM.74 

205.30 

r  16.00 

I'luTo  is  liu  tniiiihig  tullu^^^r  in  tin;  fuunliy  in  lliu  pix»per 
jirufessiuiml  suusr  of  tliat  teriu,  aiul  uo  miu  driinmiimtiou  has  the 
means  at  jiresriit  in  create  and  supijurt  une.  lu  iht'^  absence  of 
tinch,  intuiHling  teachers  ami  pupil  teachersi  attend  tlie  variovLs 
collogeB,  which  are  supposed  to  atturd  farilities  for  the  il lustra ti oil 
and  praetiiu>  of  the  most  iiuproved  iiiethod  of  teaehing.  After 
t^oiui;  through  a  course  of  edueatioii  these  pupil  tea<-hers  have  to 
rindergo  exiuuinations,  are  fj^raded  accord in^^  to  their  merit,  aiul 
on  passing  receive  certiricates  without  whicli  they  are  not  ehgthlo 
to  ue  appointed  to  take  charge  of  schools.  Each  male  jjupil 
leaelier  m  training  is  allowe^l  by  Government  100  dtdkirs  per 
annum,  and  e^ich  fenuile  teacher  80  ilollai's  per  annuni  towards 
board,  lud|^ing,  education,  &e.  Karh  of  the  leading  denominations 
has  attached  to  its  ( ollege  a  residence  ctr  liome  for  thes*'  pupil 
teachers,  and  the  charge  for  tla^ir  maintenan(*e  is  a  triHe  ovi-r  the 
(.tovcrnmt'Ut  gnuit.  All  pupil  teacliers  are  indentured  to  their 
proper  superintendents  under  a  bond  of  400  dollars,  Thv  period 
(if  tminiug  is  limited  to  three  years. 

Of  tlie  toUd  teachers  (750)  tlie  females  are  ti:)  per  cent., aiid  tlie 
mrilcH  'i7  ]>er  cent.,  but  omitting  tlie  ladies  uf  the  convent  sehuols 
{hVnnan  iJatholi*-),  the  females  are  5(>"7  iuid  males  43  H  per  cent. 
uf  the  whole  stiitt'. 

A  scheme  for  jjensions  in  the  elemeuturv  schools  was  esUili- 
lished  by  Act  oi'  Legislature  in  1802.  The  scheme  is  printed  in 
Appendix  U. 

iVo  free  meals  are  provided  in  any  schools,  nor  is  there  at 
present  any-  arrangement  nutdc  fnr  eontimiation  8chcM:>k 

L    {h.)   SECOXOAKV   Eih  t'ATlt>X. 

Four  colleges  subsidized  l>y  the  Legislature  to  the  extent  of 
S0,5(j5.20,  are  established  in  St.  Johns.  The  eoui>e  of  study 
is  similar  to  that  nursueil  in  grauuuar  schools  in  England.  Pu]>ils 
are  prepired  for  the  examinations  (jf  the  London  Uiiivei'Jiity,  fur 
which  8t  John's  has  been  appointed  a  centre. 

An  Act  to  encourage  higher  education  was  jjasswl  hy  the 
Legislatuii^  in  1803.  This  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
an  examining  body  styled  the  '"  Ctamcil  of  Higher  Ethication/* 
whii'h  is  empoweretl  to  institute  a  .systmi  of  imiform  competitive 
examinations  for  the  pupils  of  the  difiercnt  schools  thniughout 
the  colony,  and  to  iufliu^e  students  to  present  themselve-s  at  those 
examinations  by  otfcringin  connection  therewith  diplomas,  prizes, 
atid  scholarships.  Tlic  examinations  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  i^litaiuing  at   the  examination.s  for  the  London 
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University,  and  are  divided  into  a  junior  and  senior  grade. 
Superintending  committees  and  centres  for  holding  the  examma- 
tions  are  appomted  by  the  council  in  any  place  upon  applicants 
complying  with  certain  forms  and  conditions.  These  examinations 
have  hatf  a  most  healthy  stimulus  in  the  larger  centres  of 
population,  and  have  tended  to  give  increased  method  and  con- 
tinuity to  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  schools.  In  order 
to  secure  the  uniform  grading  of  teachers  of  all  denominations,  all 
candidates  for  pupil  teachersnips,  and  for  the  office  of  teacher  are 
required  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  council  before  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
certificates  of  qualification. 

The  denominational  system  is  working  well.  It  is  consonant 
with  the  convictions  and  sentiments  of  the  people  generally.  To 
<jive  proof  of  these  convictio\^,  each  denomination  has  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and 
particularlv  in  the  capital,  St.  John's,  the  centre  of  all  movements 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  Church  of  England  has 
sj)ent  during  the  last  four  years  on  schools  and  training  schools 
00,000  dollars.  The  Methodists  have  spent  more.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  equalled  if  not  exceeded  either,  and  the  splendid 
colleges  which  are  the  result  are  not  only  conspicuous  oniaments 
to  the  city,  but  as  educational  establishments  would  do  credit  to 
places  otherwise  more  favourably  situated.  In  addition  the 
annual  average  expenditure  by  all  denominations  for  school 
purposes  is  $37,190.85,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Government 
grant  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Christian  Brothers  and  the  convent  schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  prominent  voluntary  factors,  and  the  work 
gratuitously  done  by  these  agencies  is  valued  at  10,000  dollars 
per  annum. 

William  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c., 
Superintendent  of  Chwtxh  of  EngUiad 
Schools  in  Newfoundland, 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
22  March,  1898. 
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II,  Methcjdist  Schools  as  Related   to  the  Newfoundland 
System  mf  Educatu)N. 


Earlv  Hlstorv. 

In    presi'Mtinuf    u    suunnurv    of    ftiets    iind    events    ivI.itiiiLr 
to    tlie   estuhlisJniU'Ut.  (Icnx^opnieiU  ami  progress  uf  llfUiotli.st 
8chook,  it  may  be  ronveriieiil,  perlu*p.s  iiet'ewsjuT,  to  revert  brif^fly 
to  the  coiiflition  of  rdtirutioii  in  the  ('L»lony  prior  to  183(1,  wJu*ii 
iietion   was  tirst  taken  hy   the  Legnidiit un^   to    encourage  public 
srlinols.      This  will  enuhlr  tis  more  reiidily  to  truce  the  origm  jiiiii 
hist<)rv  nfu  ni*»vi']iient  within  the  (lenoriiinution  at  an  earlv  date, 
whi(ih  showed  a  heiirty  aj)provaI  and  high  nppre^'iation  of  edue^i- 
tional  efforts:  hut.  which  from  force  of  eircnrnstances  remained 
tor  a  longtime  but  a  feeble  tiietor  in  regard  to  direet  etlurationa] 
work.     From  their  introduction  into  Newfoundland  the  Wesluyan 
Methodist  uiissiounries,  here  as  evi'rvwher</  else,  attar-lied    floe 
importance  to  th*:  right  training  of  youtli.     They  l>e\vaile<l  tlio 
prevailitig  ignorance  and  uidihishing  imTUcirality  of  the  Hsliing 
]M>pnlation,  that  Iiad  settled  or  grown  up  in  settlemerts  aroimd  tlie 
principal  bays.     In  Blackhead,  tor  example,  as  late  as  1820,  tliere 
never  bad  l>een  a  day  sehtjol     Henee,  0<"tol>er  20th,   hSH),  the 
missionary  afipealed  to  the  Missionary  i'omnuttci'  to  estaljlish  a 
Mission  Day  School  at   that  station.     Similar  appeals  were  made 
for  other  missions.      Not  nnich,  however,  could  be  aeeomplislied 
for  a  time,  except  hy  way  of  Stmday  Schools  in  which  in  1824, 
twelve  hundred  pupils  ha d *b een  gatherer  1,  many  of  whom  therein 
learned  to  read  their  Bibles  imd  Hyiun  Books.     Soon  after,  as  the 
residt  of  earnest  ajipeals,  the  iHirent  Wcsleyan  Missionary  Societv 
luade  a  small  annual  gi^ant  wherehy  in  1825  three  Wesleyan  l)ay 
Schools    were    put    in    operatioiL       Besides,    as    in     I82ti.     the 
Newfound liind  School  Societv  (now  the  CCX\  Society)  had  Ix'en 
organized  to  provide  for  the  cchieation  of  the  poor  in  Newfoundland, 
some  of  the  missionaries  gave  it  coimtenance  and  hel]^  and   for 
three  succossiv^^  years,  1824   182(1.  ohtnincd  free  from  the  pjirent 
society  a  donation  of  €20  ]>er  year 

From  tins  time  etiiirts  of  Weslcy^ins  were  continued  in  some 
places  directly  and  in  others  iuLlirectly.  till  183ti,  when  an  Act  to 
encourage  ixfucation  was  passeti  by  the  Legislatru'e,  proviiliug 
£300  for  the  Newfoundland  School  Society,  £300  for  eertam  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  £1,500  for  elementiiry  schools,  under  the 
direction  of  education  boards,  ot  which  the  senior  or  superif>r 
clergj^nan.  resident,  was  made  a  member.  This  Act  was  amended 
in  1838,  providing  that  urmisters  of  religion  shoidd  be  visitoi's  of 
schools,  without  power  to  give  religious  instruction  thereuK  and 
further,  thai  £150  slioidd  he  granted  to  purr-hasc  books,  which 
fihordd  not  on  any  pretence  contain  or  include  the  dodrine-s  or 
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tenets  of  any  jMiriicular  Church  or  religions  society.  Tlii.s  A<'i 
also  provided  that  money  j^^ninted  in  183G  for  Conception  and 
Trinity  Bfiys  but  not  expended,  nuLrlit  be  n.sed  for  the  erection  or 
prncunu^:  of  srhoobhnuses.  Of  the  total  ]KjpuIation  (75,094,) 
Wesleyun  ilethoitists  nnuibered  ojily  1(M)3(>  in  tlie  eensns  of  1838, 
Hence  with  privileges  seenreil  hy  thu  abovx'  Acts  and  1>  Wesleyan 
day  sehcK^Is  m  1840,  they  had  ample  opporlunity  lor  maintaining 
an  interest  in  education. 

In  1848  an  Act  was  jwij^sed  granting  £5,I0U,  and  providing  tliat 
of  tlie  Protestant  share  £o{)i)  slionld  he  apj>rupriatefi  for  the  nse 
of  the  Xewfiniiidland  Sh(H>l  Sorioty.  anU  €250  for  the  use  of 
\\%'sh'van  Methodist  sdiools  intliefoll<n\ing  distrirts : — Carbtmear, 
Harlnir  (Irare,  Hrigus,  Trinity  Bay  (North),  Trinity  Bay  (South), 
ntu'iii,  and  St  Jolui's. 

Wesleyans  were  also  specially  interested  in  Arts  passed  the 
same  year,  to  estid>lish  and  maintain  a  gi*animar  schr^ul  at 
Carijonear,  and  another  at  Harbor  Grace,  for  each  of  which  £4(K) 
were  ap[>ropriated  per  year,  besirles  large  ani(.>unts  at  (litl'en;nt 
tinies  townnls  ]irnruring  suitable  school-houses.  In  a<<*ordau(*e 
Willi  (uMtain  local  et^brls.  Weslevans,  like  other  denominations, 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  hi  1844  45.  for  the  erectit»n  ot 
seh»jol-houses.  £*2(J«;  for  St.  John  s,  £100  for  Cupids,  £75  lor  Harbor 
Cirace,  and  £75  ft^r  CarljoTiear. 

tn  1844,  £8,000  were  apprupr'uited  by  tin-  Legislature  to 
est4d)lish  an  aradeuiy,  under  a  juint  directonUe,  in  St,  John's. 
This  proved  unsatisfadMry,  and  iiii  aiuentling  Act  was  passed  in 
1850.  providing  for  three  aeadeniieH,  namely,  one  for  the  Church 
of  England,  one  for  the  Roman  I'atholics,  and  one  for  the  general 
Prolestants.  t  hi  the  last  a  board  was  apiminted  ot  live,  r>f  whom 
two  *inly  were  ilethodists,  for  its  piij^tdation  of  14,239. 

In  1851  Wesleyans  formed  the  Newfoundland  Wesleyan 
School  Society,  whose  object  was  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
Methwlist  schctols.  and  under  its  auspices,  in  1852,  the  Wesleyan 
Xormal  Day  Schofjl  was  ojK'ned  in  St.  John's,  under  two  superior 
teachers  from  the  Chisgow  Xi^rmal  School,  This  institution 
suceeet li  •(  1  wel  1  until  lai  I n re  of  h « vd  th  coi 1 1 pelled  thc^  1 1 cail  mast (  r, 
after  tlnee  years,  to  leave  the  Colony,  which  was  deepl}'  n^gretted 
on  geneml  eihieational  grotmrls,  but  ]iariicular]y  becausr  the 
Legislature  had  a]Tpro|triated  in  1853,  among  other  things,  a  gi'ant 
of  £200  for  training  Protestant  masters  in  the  Xewtbundland 
Stdiool  Society  School  or  in  the  Wesleyan  Training  Scliool,  and 
sundries  amnuiiting  to  £7,880,  as  the  total  giant  for  tliat  year. 
This  Act  enjoined  tliat  no  teacher  in  tlie  pubhc  schools  be 
allow*ed  to  innmrt  any  religioiLS  instruction  which  may  be  ob- 
jected to  hy  pai^ents  or  guiirdians.  In  1850,  £8,080  were  granted 
for  ordinary  education,  and  £200  for  school- houses,  and  in  the 
following  ye^r  a  further  grant  of  £375  was  made  for  com- 
mercial and  other  schools. 

In  1858  an  Act  was  passed  for  £10.525  for  the  maintenance  of 
education,  from  which,  besides  the  ordinary  vote  of  £250  for 
Wesleryan  schools,  £20  for  Burin  and  £20  for  Cupids,  a  special 
appropriation  of  £100  from  the  Protestant  share  wa,s   mad'^  ^'^» 
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Weslpyan  srlmnls.  It  was  rurtlu'r  eiiaclotl.  lliat  ihoiv  [h*  two 
InsjKrtorw  oi  soli(K)ls.  uiiu  for  thv  Uuiiiuii  t'atliulics,  and  onu  for 
till*  ProM*sUiiitii,  at  u  suiliiry  e^t^h  of  £200  a  year;  and  that  £750 
be  gmiitetl  fur  tmiiiinj^'  Pii|nl  IVnchcTs.  i^avh  to  receive  an  allow- 
anee  uf  £25  Itiwartk  liis  exiM^nses.  l\i  XH'yH  also  annrljer  Ait  was 
juissed  priividint(  for  the  Wesleyan  Anideiriv,  witli  €200  as  iLs 
8hare  ot  th(*  atvtdeitiir  gmul  per  year,  also  for  the  di\ision  o(  £000 
between  Weslevaiis  anil  tli<!  represents tives  of  the  Grnenil 
Proteskmt  Aeadeniy,  voted  in  Supply  Aet,  1857,  but  unexpended. 
This  Act,  passed  by  the  Les^islature  ni  respurtse  to  numerous  simied 
pptitions,  t(avr  UHieli  sjitisfaetiou.  as  it  plac-od  under  tlie  tlnve- 
tioji  i»f  a  M^'thodist  lloanl  a  elassieal  and  uiath<*uiati(nl  8<diool 
wliirli,  whileatl'ordiii^L;  f;ieili!ffs  for  a  gcmd  eonmiereinl  eduratiuii^ 
should  also  serve  as  a  training  school  fi>r  teiiehers  for  otherWesleyan 
schools,  A  snit^ible  building  was  erected  and  furnished,  and  a 
prineipal  was  obtained  tt»  euiuuienco  acadeniic  wtn'k  Januarv  Otii, 
iStiO.  lie  was  juded  fnnu  time  to  time  by  aetive  anri  well 
qualitied  assistants,  Jialged  by  reijorts  (o  the  Distriti  i\»ni- 
uuttee.  the  Wesleyan  Aenfiemy  atforded.  from  date  of  opening  till 
1H75,  opportunity  to  hundreds  t»f  students  to  get  a  tliorongb  and 
fan'  edueatiuii,  and  in  not  a  few  expeiting  to  teaeh  some  u.seftll 
prejmnition,  Uiu'ing  that  time  also  Wesleyan  sehmils  whu^e 
nnmber  and  attendance  varied  considerabty.  acconling  to  eir- 
rUTnstunees,  were  thi^  means  of  insti-ncting  in  usrfnl  knowledge 
from  aliont  *}00  U)  500  jaqiils  a  year,  or  a  total  i>f  many  thousands. 
This  it  must  be  remembered  was  I'tieeled  in  distiiirt  localities, 
while  education  grants  were  divided  between  Uoiijan  lathulies 
aud  Protestants,  and  while  the  MetluKlisis,  whn  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  joint  system  thnnighotn  the  ('olony,  received  froij» 
Protestant  Pourds  help  to  nm  Wrslevan  sehoMls  in  i't^rt-tiin 
settlements.  Thus  far,  liowever,  Methudists  flaiiiird  an  inteivst 
in  common  with  other  Protest^nis  in  Poard  Sehtiols  generally, 
an<l  wherever  foimd  were  ready  in  iiU  disiriets  to  co-opemte  for 
promotion  of  educiition. 

Present  Educational  System. 
( a )  Pi  *  i.  ftiari/  Edna  f  t  km . 

This  was  fully  introduced  by  Education  Acts  1874  and  187t^ 
which  readere*!  it  completely  denominutioual,  and  provided  for 
■separate  d<'Uominatkaial  schools,  which  however  should  be  public 
scIkhiIs  aud  restrietctl  in  tlieir  uperntion  by  u  Consciunee  Clause, 
Holh  Kummi  Catliuliis  and  Episcopalians  had  ikMrlartMl  in  favour 
of  subdivision,  and  Methodists  somewhat  reluctantly  complifnl 
with  their  jtrruTigt'ment,  as  juhtiee  was  done  to  all  religious  bodies 
by  giving  to  all  alike  Education  Grants  per  capital.  By  the  1874 
Act  40,000  dollars  were  provided  ftn*  school  houses  and  school 
property,  and  arrangements  made  for  sub-division  of  pniperty 
on  an  equitable  basis,  which  was  in  due  ei*urse  ac(u>iuphshcd 
without  dilhcnlty.  By  the  1876  Act  $88,25 ll»2  were  j>ro. 
vided  for  all  purposes,  which  amount  has  been  increased  Ironi 
time  to  time  according  to  increase  of  jiopulatitju.  iS:e,.  till  now  it 
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has  roachoil  41  total  of  S14B,5H5.li»  per  ywir.  Iiesitles  ^4.000  for 
purpKsrs  o^  the  Council  of  Hitjfh**r  Eduratidii. 

These  grants  proviflo  S!H>;251.ri5  for  geiionil  purposc^s,  $4,0(X) 
to  aid  poor  distri*^ts,  !S5,2flT..i7  to  eiieounige  on  cort^iiri  conditions, 
invotvHig  henrfy  cjo-operatiou,  the  maintenance  of  superior  schools, 
>fl).o(J5.2f»  to  snKtain  eollegOK,  $25,21)7.87  for  the  encoiiragenieiit 
of  toaehei*s  and  sii{»pleinenting  salaries,  aceording  to  (lutracter 
and  ecrtitii*rite  of  grade,  ami  S4.8fl0  for  th*>  ssdaries,  tnivclling 
and  otlier  expenses  of  tln^ee  superintendents, 

The  chief  and  central  authority  is  vested  in  H.M.  CTf>verrnnenL  AajuiniHtp 
The  (lovernor  in  ('oun*'iI  has  i>o\ver  to  appoint  in  each  echiax- ^^**'*' 
nonal  district,  as  <k4ined  in  the  Act,  a  board  of  tive  or  seven 
meriihers  iif  the  respective  denoTuinations,  on  wliirli  the  senior 
uv  superior  clerg)*niair,  resident  or  otticiating  in  the  district,  sltall 
l)e  one,  to  manage  m\\\  expend  all  moneys.  Ac,  Such  boards  in 
Sl  John's  and  in  districts  in  which  are  superior  schools,  may 
consist  (if  nine  nicTubei's ;  vacancies  occurring  by  death, 
resigtiiition,  or  absence  from  the  Colony  for  twelve  months  may 
l»e  rilled  by  the  ♦lovermtr  in  foinn-il.  The  annual  meeting  of 
every  hoard  shall  br*  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July,  or  as 
soim  as  practic^ible  thereafter,  when  a  t  hairnian  and  other  officers 
shall  he  elected,  accoimts  sid^mitted  and  audited,  anil  other 
Ifusincss  transact e<l  wliich  may  he  ne(M>ssiiry.  fuid  correct  returns 
transmitted  tci  th**  sujieriutemlcut  arcordingtti  [brm  of  schedulos 
prescrihe<l.  For  public  sclioi^ls  there  arc  152  i'*lacation  Ijcmnls, 
of  which  Methodists  have  lit.  Similar  boanls  are  appointed  in 
like  miinner  for  the  four  colleges,  but  u<*ini nation  of  members  is 
with  the  respective  denominations. 

There  were  51)1  schools  io  IKfH),  :^HJ42  pupils,  or  *iu  Jittcndance  Atiemlance 
(jf  \i\H\  |)er  cent,  of  tot^d  p^jvulatiou.  In  1S!»7,  in  Mcthotlist 
publii*  schools,  there  were  4jii)5  Iwiys  and  4J  IJS  girls,  total  8,H13. 
In  M»'tliodist  colleges  there  were  2t)()  pupils,  J  1)7  niales  and  123 
fcuiales.  Atteudauctwis  yet  is  voluntjirv,  hut  as  the  rcsidt  of  a 
grtiwiiig  interest  in  education  it  is  steadily  im  reasing. 

In  IHiai   rlie  (*ost  of  cuch  pupil   tn  (lovenuncot  was  .^iV04  on  Cos*i. 
an  average  for  all  ilouoniinations,     lu    I8[t7   Methodist    boards 
returned   ftx»H  *5,:i74J>S   ami   voluntary   eontrihiitioijs   towards 
current  expenses   s*jl4-tHi,     Mi*thodist   College   Board    returned 
fees  >^4,7(>07:l 

lu  public  scIkkjIs.  <4asses  are  cmiducted  in   six   standards,  in  ^til>ie«t"H~ 
reading,  writiug,  arithmetic,  geogi-aphv,  grannuar  and  comjjosi-  taught- 
lion,  history,  book-keeiMiig,  mensuration,  geometry,  navigation, 
algebra,  drawing,  needlework   and   vocal   nnisic.     Singing  and 
drawing  are  tiiught  in  many   llethodist  schools  and  domestic 
ecnnomy  in  a  few  of  them. 

Jb.thtKlist  schools  are  opened  by  singing  a  hynui,  reading  the  Religioiia 
Sci  i|aurcs.  and  pray*'r  tlaily.     This  constitntes  usually  the  anioimt  instruction, 
of  religious  instruction.  wliiiJi,  however,  in  no  case  contradicts 
the  Conscience  Clausi*. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  Kihic4ition  IV^ards,  must  be  engaged  Teacl.i 
iiceording  U^  prescriijcd   form,  and  nnist   have   tlirce  months' 
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iiotico  in  uTitiiif^,  ill  case  of  disiiiissjiK  \mi  mav  he  <liHrais5ie(l 
siiiiuiiarily  lor  iuiniomlitv.  They  niiist  hold  certihwites  of  qualtfi- 
catioii  from  Hoards  of  Lxamincrs,  of  thinl,  soih)ucI.  or  first  or 
assooiato  gra(h\  ami  faithrully  ilischarge  duties  distiiu'tly  lU'tined 
in  Echirntion  Aot. 
lifiingof  Pii|)il  ti'ji('h*'i>i  arc  rngiilarly  indruriintl  to  rhr  SuprrinU'iidcnlA 

oliers,  of  tMiicalion,  fur  one,  two.  trr  three  yenrs,  and  nnist  attend 
certiiin  recogniseii  institntions.  The  Methodist  College,  with  its 
priniarv  and  model  sclioo],  serves  as  training  and  practising 
school  for  regular  or  special  imj>il  tenchers.  Of  total  <^*aiits 
before  meiitiour-d.  S5, HI 0.84  nrr  appmpriated  for  training 
teaehei*s,  of  whirl i  the  Methodisr  sIimh*  is  Sl,489.7<i  per  yean 
The  uiaxinium  amount  annutdly  jwid  rc»vvards  the  hoard,  lotlging, 
and  tmining  of  any  mal**  pupil  ti'iieher,  per  Aet,  is  i!fl(>0;an<l  of 
females  the  nuixiuuun  is  ^H().  By  sjieeial  arrangement  with  tht* 
eollege  executive,  and  the  payment  ot  *s4.00  annunlly.  pn>vi<le<| 
nufler  the  Ivha^ation  Art,  i"eduee<l  rates  of  eost  an^  ruade  applic- 
ahle  it)  Metlmdist  pupil  teaeliers  in  the  (\*llege  Home,  under  tht^ 
gnardiunshi|>  of  the  reverend  chaplain  and  guardiaiL  Seleetirm, 
oversight,  and  gradation  4>f  pupil  teachers  is  eondueted  by  Boartl 
of  Examiners  for  the  denonunatifm,  and  upon  the  eompletion  of 
tenn  of  tmining  sudi  p^-rsons  are  required,  under  a  penalty  of 
S400,  to  serse  as  teaeher  in  a  pulilie  sehoiil  tur  three  yenrs»  or,  if 
their  eoui^ie  of  tniining  has  extended  over  two  years,  one  and  a- 
half  tiujes  as  long  as  the  tenn  of  training, 

Cortiticated  teachers  may  ho  admitted  to  a  second  course  of 
training  for  a  periml  not  exeeeiling  twelve  months,  provided  tliey 
ser\e  as  teachei*s  in  a  public  school  for  at  least  eimteen  months, 
imder  a  penalty  of  S2fJ0  in  ease  of  }>reach  of  said  ci>n tract. 
During  1807  there  were  twenty- tive  regular  pupil  teachers  and 
four  specials  admitted  for  training  to  prejuire  tnera  for  teaching 
in  Methodist  public  sehools. 

In  18S>7  sixty-one  teachers  in  llethiMlist  sehools  were  malen, 
and  one  hun*h'ed  and  nineteen  females,  and  of  pupil  teachers  in 
college,  fourteen  were  males  anrl  fifteen  were  females. 


(b)   HUjhfr  E(hir*ftiftn. 

Ill  the  fol leges  provision  is  made  for  t^*aching  advanced  elapses, 
in  ordinary  conimercial  subjects,  in  I^tin,  (Treek,  French,  Gor- 
man, Algebra*  Geometry,  Mensumtion  and  Land  Surveying, 
Chemistry,  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Freehand  and  <i  com  el  Heal 
Drawing,  Trigouometry  and  Navigation,  Sjutrtliand,  Music,  and 
School  ManagemeiU.  These  (_*olIeges  are  all  under  GovernintMit 
inspection,  and  reports  of  their  condition  ancl  pnvgress,  and  a 
detailed  account  ot  income  and  expenditure,  must  be  transmitted 
to  their  respective  Superintendents  to  he  laid  before  the  Legisla* 
lure,  in  accordance  with  prescribed  forms. 

The  Methodist  ('ollege  has  for  its  principal  a  B,A.,  F.S.S. 
(London),  who  has  five  weU-tiualified  assistants  in  the  IJpptr 
School,  besides  two  highly  acconipliHluKl  Professoi*s — one  ot 
Masic  and  one  of  Drawing  and  Painting.     It  has  also  in  the 
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uiodel  school  tour  other  certificated  teachers  from  kindergarten 
upwards. 

The  Methodist  College  has  a  new  and  valuable  property  which 
has  cost  about  $80,000,  apart  from  buildings  consumed  by 
fire  in  1892,  which  cost  about  $40,000,  and  by  the  hearty 
contributions  of  its  friends  liabilities  amounting  to  nearly 
$50,000  are  being,  by  voluntary  efforts,  regularly  and  steadily 
reduced.  Current  mcome  for  1897,  comprising  grants  and 
fees,  was  $8,477.61,  and  expenditure  for  salaries  and  current 
expenses  was  $7,697.83.  Besides  260  reported  as  above  in 
Upper  School,  there  were  200  pupils  in  Model  School,  or  a  total 
of  460  under  instruction  during  the  past  year. 

This  body  represents  the  denominations  and  secures  the  Council 
combined  thought  and  action  of  twenty-three  members,  appointed  j^^^L 
by  H.M.Govemment,includingthreeSuperintendentsof  Education 
and  the  four  Princi^ls  of  Colleges,  ex-ojfficio.  Its  chief  object 
is  to  promote  education  by  holding  examinations  by  a  competent 
and  independent  Board  of  Exammers  outside  the  Colony,  and 
to  awaken  honourable  competition  in  the  schools  of  Newfound- 
land, by  awarding  diplomas,  prizes  and  scholarships  to  successful 
candidates.  In  my  judgment,  despite  certain  drawbacks  in 
the  way  of  its  success,  tne  Council  of  Higher  Education  has 
had  a  healthful  influence  upon  public  education.  It  gives 
diplomas  for  Junior,  Senior,  and  Associate  Grades.  In  June  last 
pupils  in  Methodist  College  won  56  Junior,  40  Senior,  and  5 
Associate,  and  in  twenty-seven  Methodist  Public  Schools,  92 
Junior,  28  Senior,  and  one  Associate,  making  a  total  of  222 
diplomas. 

George  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Supt.  of  Methodist  Schools, 
St.  John\s, 

March  22nd,  1898. 


Copies  of  the  Education  Act  of  1895  and  of  the  Amending  Acts  of 
1896  and  1899  may  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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III.  SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 
(a)  Education  Estimates,  1898-99  and  1899-1900. 

The  following  tables,  sumraarised  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Ne^vibniidland  for  1899,  show  the  Educa- 
tion Estimates  for  the  ymm  1898-99,  and  1899^1900. 


J.  Ej-fien4ltnT€  fm-  which  mi£*  of 

Estimate, 

Estimate. 

th*t  L«(jfidirtHr€  m^  t-equired. 

1898-a. 

ia99  1900. 

t^ontingencieM         -        .        .        ,        . 

11,500,00 

11.500.00 

Ctoiild'H  8<^ltool        ^        -        -        •        , 

imoo 

imoo 

Couiici)  of  HiglitT  Ktlucation  - 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

- 

|5,emoo 

15,620.00 

B,  EjcpemHimr  auihorUtd  Inf  St4$t^ik^ 

Kcholanihips           -        ~        -        >       ^ 

looo.m) 

S600.O0 

Pensions         -        -                ,        -.       _ 

700.00 

700.00 

U rants  to  Boiirfin            .        -        »        . 

8o,:»5La"» 

98,3d  1.05 

lipiititute  Places*            .       _       ^       . 

iijmM 

^^mm 

Higher  Ediicatirm  ----- 

r»,3gT,fi7 

:».297,87 

F'uiiil  Teaebei's       -        -        _        . 

ri,oio.s4 

ri,€*10.84 

Enconmgement  <jf  Temchei,^ 

ri,!!97.8T 

ri,^97.87 

Hui^plemental  Ynte         -        .        .        _ 

20,OOO.CXI 

20,oor).no 

L'ollc^^ii  --'--.- 

BjoCfL^fi 

H,mriM 

hisiieetion        ia)  Siiki'iew 

(VKJOJK) 

7*teioo 

(A)  Aifditional 

1,07^28 

1,379.07 

|lfi2,0R^'iJ9 

•  150,548.98 

StTMMARV. 

A.  To  be  vote*l       -                 -        _        _ 

1^,620.00 

•5,620.00 

B.  Authciri^eil  hy  Btatnti^ 

Jl5^,fi85.00 

i   i*ir>o,54aoo 

*iri5,30rj.l9 

♦  156J66J8 
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{}).)  Dexomixatioxal  Apportionment  of  Goverxmext 
Grants  for  Education,  1899-1900. 

The  Grants  to  Boards,  Grant  for  Destitute  Places,  Grant 
for  Higher  Education,  Grant  for  Pupil  Teachers,  Grant  for 
Encouragement  of  Teachers,  Snpplementary  Vote,  and  Grant  for 
Colleges,  the  aggregates  of  which  are  given  under  B  above, 
were  all  divided  among  various  denominations. 

The  apportionment  prepared  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  as 

follows : — 


Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  England 
Methodist  • 
Presbyterian 
Congregational   - 
Reformed  Episcopal  - 
Salvation  Army  - 
Other  Denominations 


OranU 

to 
Boar«l«i. 

Destitute 
Placts. 

Higher 
Educa- 
tion. 

Pupil 
Teachers. 

Encourage- 
ment of 
Teachers. 

Supple- 
mentary 
A'ote. 

Collegei. 

« 

$ 

% 

1 

• 

* 

32,589.39 

2,002.21 

1,919.41 

2.032.80 

1,919.41 

7,246.98 

3.466.49 

31,083.15 

1,923.08 

1,843.56 

1.962.46 

1,843.66 

6,969.61 

8,828.63 

23,716.91 

1,467.34 

1.406.66 

1,489.76 

1,406.66 

6,310.29 

2,639.72 

646.05 

89.91 

88.?6 

40.62 

88.26 

144.43 

60.08 

348.13 

21.54 

20.66 

21.87 

20.66 

77.96 

87.28 

216.80 

13.41 

12.86 

18.62 

12,86 

48.51 

S3.22 

931.30 

67.02 

5.5.24 

68.50 

65.24 

208.62 

99.73 

20.92 

1.28 

1.23 

1.31 

1.23 

4.S8 

2.24 

(c.)  Apportionment  of  C}rants  for  Inspection,  1899-1900. 

The  Government  Grants  for  Inspection  were  thus  apportioned 
in  the  Estimates  for  1899-1900. 

(i.)  Salaries.  $ 

Roman  Catholic  Superintendent    -         -  1,500.00 
Roman  Catholic  Superintendent,  Harbor 

Grace        --....  1,00000 

Church  of  England  Superintendent        -  1,620.00 

Church  of  England  Assistiint         -         -  700.00 

Methodist  Superintendent     -         -         -  1,500.00 

Methodist  Assistant       -         -         -         -  700.00 

(ii.)  Additional.  $ 

Roman  Catholic    -----  504.04 

Church  of  England                  -         -         -  569.14 

Methodists    -----  111.39 

Presbyterian-         -                  -         ...  58.03 

Congregational      -----  31.32 

Refomied  Episcopal       .         -         .         .  19.53 

Salvation  Army    -----  83.77 

Other  Denominations             -         -         -  1.88 

42;ii;  8  R 
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(d.)  Statistics  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

The  following  tiUtiiitifjs  iji  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Schools  of  Newtoimillanil  are  t^iUen  troiQ  the  "  American  Catholic 
Directory  "  for  1900,  The  figures  givea  follow  the  ecclesiastical 
division  of  the  country  into  the  two  dioceses,  Harbor  Grace  and 
Sl  John  s,  and  the  Viciiriate-Apostolie  of  St.  George^s.  At  the 
end  will  be  found  the  totak  for  the  whole  province  but  it  has 
not  boon  possible  to  test  the  accuracy  of  these  from  other  sources 
than  that  first  inention^L 

(i.)  Biocc^c  of  Harhonr  Gra^e. 

Catlinlic  Population  -         .        -        .    29,000 

Convents  (Sisters  of  the  Presentation,  3 ; 

SisterB  of  Mere\%  2)       -        -        -        -  5 

Catholic  Schools '    ^        _        -        -        .  90 

There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  Academy  in  this  diocese. 

(ii.)  Diocem  uf  tSL  Johiis  : 

Catholic  Population        -        ^        ."   '     "     *^'000    , 

Convents  (Sisters  of  the  Pre-sentation,  9  ; 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  5;  10  Brothers  of 
Christian  Schools)       ...        -  15 

There  are  in  each  parish  Roman  t'atholic  schools  under  the 

care   of  the  parochiid   ck^r^y,  and  supported  by   Government 
Grants.     There  arc  about  30  parisliDM  outside  St.  John's  city. 

Besides  the  parochial  schools  there  are  also: — St.  Patrick's 
Schools,  kept  by  the  Christian  Brothers ;  Holy  Cross  Schools, 
kept  by  the  C'hnstian  Brothers ;  St.  Bride's  Academy  for  young 
ladies,  kept  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  St.  Bonaventure's  College, 
under  a  Boarcl  of  Directors ;  St.  Michael's  Orphanage  for  Gins, 
kept  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  Boys  Orphanage  and  Industrial 
School,  kept  by  the  Christian  Brotners. 

(iii.)   VicarUde-Apostolic  of  St  Geoi'ge's  ; 

Catholic  Population        -         -         .         .        7,000 
Convents  (Sisters  of  the  Presentation  and 

Sisters  of  Mercy)         -         .         .         .  2 

Parochial  Schools 24 

Children    attending    Parochial    Schools, 

about         --.-.-  (^50 

(iv.)  Approximate  Totals  for  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in 
Nev)fnvndland : 

Catholic  Population  .  -  -  .  81,000 
Catholic  Schools  (parochial)  -  -  -  146 
Catholic  Academy  -----  1 
Schools  kept  by  Christian  Brothers  (in- 
cluding one  Industrial  School)  -  -  3 
Schools  kept  by  Sisters  of  Mercy  -  -  2 
Catholic  Cfollege 1 
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No  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  children  attending  Catholic 
Schools  can  here  be  attempted.  On  the  ratio  of  children  to 
schools  which  obtains  in  the  Vicariate- Apostolic  of  St.  George's, 
the  number  for  the  whole  country  would  be  a  little  short  of 
4;000  in  the  parochial  schools  alone. 


(d.)  From  the  Report  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental 
Church  Society   from   1899-1900. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental 
Church  Society  the  following  extracts  from  their  Report  for  the 
year  1899-1900  are  here  reprinted.  The  work  of  this  Society, 
originally  founded  in  Newfoundland  and  called  for  some  years 
the  Newfoundland  School  Societ3^  has  been  already  refen-ed  to  in 
the  report  by  Dr.  Pilot,  I.  (a),  above. 

The  work  of  the  Central  Training  Schools,  St.  John's,  is  of 
special  importance,  inasmuch  as  at  present  not  only  all  the 
teachers  of  Church  of  England  Schools  but  also  a  large  number 
of  teachers  in  other  schools  receive  their  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  there. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  general  summary  of 
the  Society's  work  in  its  Annual  Report  for  1899  to  1900. 

*'  By  the  training  of  teachers  from  the  out-harbours  tlje 
Society  exercises  a  wide  and  far-reaching  influence  upon  the 
whole  country,  for  upon  the  Christian  character  and  qualifications 
of  its  teachers  must  depend  in  large  measure  the  moral  qualities 
and  knowledge  of  those  who  in  the  future  will  have  the  destiny 
of  their  country  in  their  keeping. 

"  The  offertories  in  the  St.  John's  churches  on  one  Sunday 
during  the  past  year,  amounting  to  £18  12s.,  were  set  apart  for 
educational  purposes,  and  sent  home  to  the  Society.  This  would 
appear  to  be  tlie  first  time  the  Society's  work  had  been  thus 
puhlicly  recognised. 

"  The  Society's  schools  in  the  island  are  attended  by  about 
2,000  children,  under  the  care  of  more  than  twenty  teacherg. 
They  are  conducted  with  great  efficiency,  and  were  never  more 
useful  than  at  present." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  more  detailed  report  of  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society's  work  in  the  Diocese 
of  NeAvfoundland,  and  contains  certain  remarks  made  by  Dr. 
Pilot.  *'  Sharing  in  the  wider  interest  now  taken  in  education 
throughout  the  colony,  the  schools  of  the  Society  have  improved 
in  numbers  and  in  efficiency. 

"  During  the  year  twenty-five  schools  have  been  kept  in  con- 
tinuous operation  under  twenty-five  teachers,  witn  a  total 
enrolment  of  2,136,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,112 
scholars. 

'*  These  schools  have  been  reported  upon  bv  the  Rev.  Canon 
Pilot,  Government  Superintendent  of  Church  of  England  Schools, 
a  copy  of  which  is  appended  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marriott,  tVsfe, 

4226.  ^^^ 
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SecreUiry,  he  had  adde<.l  some  funhor  particulars.  He  says: 
*  I  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  my  official  report  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  Irom  this  you  Vill  gather  my  impressions  of  the 
Society's  schools  as  aseertaiiied  at  their  examination.  In  a 
general  way  I  mm  say  that  these  schools  are  doing  an  excellent 
work.  As  a  wholo  they  are  superior  to  any  equal  number  of 
Board  Scliools. 

"*0f  those   in  St  John's  I   can  add  nothing  to  your  own 
knowledge,  save  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do 
without  them.  .   ,   ,   !^  In  the  exainitiations  of  the  Council  of 
Higher  Education  last  vejir,  the  Central  Training  School  again 
headed  the  list  of  all  Clnirch  of  England  schools  that  sent  up 
candidates,  and  its  pupils  gained  50  per  cent,  more  honours  than 
did  any  of  our  schools  in  the  colony  outside  of  the  colleges. 
Candidates  from  sixteen  other  Church  of  England  schools  were 
presented    for    these    exarivinations,  of  which  schools  all   the 
teachers,  save  one,  had  reeeived   their  training  in  the  Central 
Schools.     Considering  that  the  scope  of  these  examinations  is 
widening  year  after  year,  thi«  is  a  nn>st  creditable  record,  and 
if  there  wore  notlving  else  to  sjiy,  it  should  satisfy  the  Society  and 
its  friends  that  their  efforts  on  In^half  of  the  poor  of  Newfound- 
lanrl  have  not  gone  for  nuthiug;  and  that  their  present  work 
justitics  the  eoiitnniance  of  their  help  and  support. 

'*But  it  is  not  in  sharpening  wiIhS,  imparting  information  and 
milti%*ttting  faculties,  that  the  chief  wurk  of  this  Society  lies. 
These  nioflus  may  niiike  (hildrt-n  sh^irp  and  keen  in  matters 
appertaining  to  this  life.  There  is  another  and  a  nobler  side 
to  this  Society's  work.  These  schools  of  theirs  are  first  and 
foremost  schools  for  religious  instruction.  The  education  given 
in  them  embraces  the  whole  man,  his  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
and  only  so  far  as  these  receive  approj)riate  attention  and 
culture,  can  education  be  Siiid  to  be  cither  successful  or 
profitable.  This  then  is  the  aim  and  object  of  these  sch<.)ols 
— a  religious  and  secular  education.  Children  are  taught 
that  they  are  sinful,  yet  capable  of  beinof  good — that  they 
are  liable  to  temptation,  and  yet  may  find  help  to  resist  U 
— that  this  life  is  but  a  trial  period  and  a  time  of  preparation 
for  that  redemption  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  purchased  bv 
a  Saviour's  De^ith  and  Passion.  After  over  a  quarter  of  a 
centuiy's  experience  in  the  examination  of  schools,  I  give 
it  as  a  confinned  opinion  that  where  religious  instruction  is 
best  attended  to,  there  also  is  there  more  and  more  conscientious 
work  perfonneil  in  secular  instruction. 

*'  In  work  with  pupils  in  trju'ning,  the  Central  Schools  have 
had  a  3ear  of  marked  success.  Tliirty-eight  pupil- teachers 
have  been  in  attendance,  twelve  males  and  twenty-six  females. 
Twelve  of  these  are  A\*ith  us  to-day.  The  othei*s  have  p\sseii 
the  Government  examinations  for  certificates,  and  are  now 
employed  in  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.'  ' 

The  Rejx^rt  of  the  Corresponding  Conunittee  of  the  Colonial 
and   Continental   Church  Society  m    Newlbundland   concludes 
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with  the  following  words : — *'  To  the  Government  for  the  usual 
grants  in  aid,  to  the  subscribers  for  their  increased  interest 
and  increased  subscriptions,  and  to  the  Parent  Society  without 
whose  help  much  ignorance  must  of  necessity  exist  in  this 
colony,  the  thanks  of  this  Committee  are  most  cordially 
tendered." 

During  the  yciir  ending  April  1,  1900,  the  Society  expended 
in  grants  and  by  salaries  of  missionaries  £740,  upon  its  work 
in  Newfoundland.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  this  sum  was  devotea  to  purposes  purely 
educational. 
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APPENDIX  JJ. 


teachers'  penhion  fund. 

59.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  tlie  retirement  of  all  teachers  of 
public  schools  upon  their  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  years,  there  shall  be 
established  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  "The  Teachers*  Pension  Fund,"  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  specified,  that  is  to  say, —  - 

(1.)  From  the  appropriation  made  under  section  11  of  this  Act  to  each 
teacher  who  nas  received  a  certificate  of  grade  from  any  Board 
of  Examiners  apix)inted  under  this  Act.  the  Governor  in  Council 
shall  deduct,  every  six  months,  one  half  of  the  annual  premium 
re<iuired  to  be  paid  by  such  teacher,  according  to  ace,  as  fixed  m 
the  six  per  cent,  columns  in  Schedules  J  and  K  of  this  Act, 
which  sums  so  deducted  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank 
of  this  Colony  to  the  credit  of  the  said  fund. 

(2.)  Upon  the  amount  accumulated  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  at  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  year  there  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
Government  interest  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  at  the  rate 
of  three  jwr  cent,  in  addition  to  the  mterest  paid  by  the  Savings 
Bank,  which  amotmt  of  interest  so  allowed  by  the  Government 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  said  fund  in  the  Savings 
Bank. 

(3.)  In  consideration  of  the  regular  payment  of  the  annual  premiums 
provided  for  in  sub-section  1,  each  male  teacher  shall,  ui)on 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty  years,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  peasion 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  each  female  teacher,  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  a 
pension  of  eighty  dollars. 

(4.)  The  Government  of  the  Colony  shall  be  trustees  and  managers  of 
this  fund,  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and 
the  pensions  shall  be  paid  quarterly  during  the  luetime  of  the 
respective  pensioneers,  at  the  office  of  the  said  Bank,  upon  the 
orcier  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  An  annual  rei)ort  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  fund  shall  be  laid  before  the  Le^lature  within 
one  month  after  the  opening  of  the  next  succeedmg  session. 

(5.)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  anjr  contributor  to  this  fund,  before 
he  shall  have  entered  upon  his  pension,  the  whole  smn  he  has 
contributed,  with  compound  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  shall  be 
returned  to  his  legal  representatives,  provided  he  has  not 
forfeited  his  claim  under  sub-sections  9  and  13. 

(G.)  Any  contributor  to  this  fund  who  shall  cease  to  follow  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  teacher  shall  be  permitted,  provided  he  has  made 
twenty  annual  payments  to  the  fund,  to  secure  to  himself  the 
pension  by  paying  thenceforth,  imtil  he  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  the  annual  premium  fixed  for  his  age  at  entrance  as 
stated  in  the  three  per  cent,  columns  contained  in  Schedules  J 
and  K  of  this  Act. 

(7.)  After  tlie  provisions  relating  to  this  fund  shall  liave  come  into 
o{>eration,  any  contributor  thereto  who  shall  cease  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  a  teacher,  after  five  full  years'  servioB  « 
payment  of  five  annual  premiums,  sluJl  be  per 
draw  from  tlui  fnnd  all  hu contributions,  with' 
ftti 
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(8.)  Should  any  contiibutnr  to  this  fund,  who  has  taught  a  public 
school  for  a  period  of  five  full  ye4irs,  after  this  scheme  has  come 
into  oi>eration,  ceiiae  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  teacher  for 
not  more  than  two  years^  he  vshall,  if  he  again  become  a  teacher 
of  a  public  sfhiH)lj  within  the  4?ai(l  period  of  two  j^ear*,  and  have 
not  withdrawn  hi.s  deiH»iit>4,  n^  prt>VTded  f«*r  in  sub-sectiuu  7, 
resume  hiH  conni-ction  with  this  fund  by  paying  his  an^ears*  of 
contributions,  with  coniiK>nnd  intere'^t  at  ^ix  i^jr  cent. 

(9*)  8hsfuld  any  eoMtnhut*>r  in  this  fund,  who  haH  taught  a  niiblic 
Hcho<>l  fur  a  perio<l  r>f  less  than  five  full  yt  ar>»  cease  U>  rolkiw 
the  oeeujiatirm  of  a  tejirher,  he  .>hall  f<>rfeit  alt  claim  iiiv»n  this 
fund,  and  if  he  again  become  a  teaeher,  rtliall  resume  hb*  con- 
nection with  the  fund  by  juiying  tlje  annual  }iremiuiii  bnsed^ 
upon  his  age  at  re  entrance  :  provided  tliiit»  where  such  teacher 
has  retired,  <»wing  to  failure  of  health,  lie  .shall,  if  he  a^m 
lieeome  a  teacher,  witliin  two  years  fn mi  tht^  ikte  of  hL<s  retire- 
nientj  resume  his  i<ninecti<*n  with  the  fuml  on  his  former  ffM^ting 
without  .such  forfeit,  l»y  payment  of  hi.s  arrears  with  ciunix*nnd 
interest  at  six  per  cent. ;  provided  further,  that  any  teaelier 
employed  on  itr  before  the  first  day  of  July,  18i*2,  may,  ujK^n 
ceasing  Uv  follow  the  f*ccui»ation  of  a  teacher,  withdraw  all  hifl 
contributions  to  the  fund,  with  compound  interest  at  tlire«  per 
cent.  :  ()rovi<Ietl  he  ha,'^  taught  a  public  sch<M.>l  five  full  year^  at 
the  time  **f  his  retirement. 

(10.)  No  teacher  beyond  the  age  of  forty  years  siinll  be  j>ennittod  to 
become  a  ermtributor  Uy  this  fund  ;  provided  thm  slial!  not 
apply  to  teachers  over  forty  ye^irs,  employed  on  or  ^>eff»re  tho 
first  July,  18II2.  such  teachers  sliall  have  the  fiption  of  liecorriing 
L*outributors  to  this  fund  wnthin  n  period  of  two  yearN  therefroni, 
l>y  signifying  their  de^^ire  in  writing  to  the  managers  uf  the  fund. 

(!1.)  All  premiums  re»juired  in  connection  with  this  fund  shall  be  made 
in  half-yearly  mstabnents  un  the  :i<tth  day  of  June  anrl  riKst  day 
of  December  in  each  ye^ir.  Teachers,  on  tii*st  being  employeyl^ 
if  they  have  tauglit  (ar  len.-*  than  ?*ix  mimth.Hat  either  of  the 
above  dates,  shall  pay  pn^portionate  jmrts  thore<>f. 

(12.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  fund,  the  age  of  every  teacher  contri- 
buting thereto  shall  be  taken  to  lie  his  age  on  his   birtbdajrJ 
nearest  to  the  tiate  of  his  employment  as  a  teacher.  " 

(13.)  Any  teacher  whose  certificate  has  been  cancelled  for  drunkcnnesfl, 
or  other  immoral  conduct,  shall  forfeit  all  claim  njion  thLs  fund. 

GO.  No  pa>mientM  shall  be  made  from  this  fnnd  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  next  preceding  section. 

61.  After  the  lame  of  twenty  years  from  the  first  day  r>f  July,  1802,  any 
funds  which  shall  be  found  to  have  accunudat^jd  over  and  aliove  the  amount 
necessary  ta  secure  the  ijayrnent  of  all  claims  provided  for  in  section  r>9, 
shall  be  applied  either  in  duuinution  of  tlie  future  annual  premiums  of  the 
contributors,  or  in  auginentation  of  their  jM^nsif^ns,  as  the  trustees  and 
managers  of  this  fund  shall  determine. 

62.  The  provisions  of  section  59  shalJ  not  apply  to  teachers  who  are 
members  of^  any  religious  Order,  unless  they  so  desire* 
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Schedule  J. 


Annual  Premiums  reauired  to  be  paid  by  each  Male  Teacher,  accord- 
ing to  age,  as  provided  for  in  Sub-section  1  of  Section  64  of  this  Act, 
in  order  to  secure  to  himself,  upon  his  reaching  the  age  of  Sixt^  years,  a 
pension  of  100  dollars  per  annum  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  exi)ec- 
tation  of  life  at  that  age  being  taken  at  12'5  years,  and  premiums  being 
calculated  on  the  scale  of  three  and  six  per  cent,  compound  interest 


1 

Number  of 

Annual  Premiums 

Annual  Premiums 

Age. 

on  tlie  Scale  of 

1        on  the  Scale  of 

AOE. 

Payments. 

Tliree  per  Cent. 

Six  per  Cent. . 

Compound  Interest 

;    Compound  Interest 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

16    1 

44 

11.56 

4.29 

16 

17 

43 

12.04 

4.57 

17 

18 

42 

12.68 

4.87 

18 

19 

41 

iao9 

5.19 

19 

20    1 

40 

ia66 

5.54 

20 

21     I 

39 

14.25 

5.91 

21 

22 

38 

14.90 

6.31 

22 

23 

37 

15.28 

6  73 

23 

24 

36 

15.56 

7.19 

24 

25 

35 

17.03 

7.69 

25 

26 

34 

17.84 

8.22 

26 

27 

33 

18.52 

8.80 

27 

28 

32 

19.61 

9.43 

28 

29    ! 

31 

20.60 

10.10 

29 

30 

90 

21.65 

10.84 

30 

31 

29 

22.78 

11.63 

31 

32 

28 

23.97 

12.50 

32 

33 

27 

25.30 

13  43 

33 

34    1 

26 

96.72 

14.47 

34 

35 

25 

28.25 

15.60 

35 

36 

24 

29.92 

16.85 

(     36 

37 

23 

31.74 

18.21 

37 

38 

22 

33.73 

19.72 

38 

39 

21 

25.92 

21.40 

39 

40 

20 

38.33 

23.31 

40 

41 

19 

41.08 

25.41 

41 

42 

18 

44.00 

27.75 

42 

43 

17 

47.79 

30.39 

43 

44 

16 

51.10 

33.39 

44 

45 

15 

55.38 

36.82 

45 

46    ; 

14 

60.28 

40.77 

46 

47 

13 

65.95 

45.37 

47 

48 

12 

72.58 

50.77 

48 

49 

11 

80.42 

57.23 

49 

50 

10 

89.93 

64.92 

50 
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APPENDIX  E. 


Some  Provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  July,  1899. 

1 .  The  Governor  in  Council  may  nominate  or  appoint  an  Assistant  both 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Church  of  England  Scnools  and  to  the  Sujicr- 
intendent  of  Methodist  Schools.  Such  assistants  are  called  Assistant- 
Superintendents,  and  act  under  the  directions  of  the  Superintendents, 

I 

2.  iS^i/anV*.— Superintendent  of  Church  of  England  Schools  -  1,620 

Assistant  do. 700 

Superintendent   of   Roman    Catholic   Schools, 

except  Diocese  for  Harbor  Grace  -  -  -  1,500 
Superintendent   of   Roman    Catholic    Schools, 

Diocese  of  Harbor  Grace         -        -        -        -  .  1,000 

Sui>erintendent  of  Methodist  Schools         -        -  1,500 

Assistant  do. 700 

3.  In  districts  where  superior  schools  are  or  may  be  established,  Boards 
of  Education,  whether  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Methodist 
Boards,  may  consist  of  nine  or  more  members.  They  may  consist  of  nine 
members  in  St.  John's  districts.  One  layman  shall  retire  annually,  but 
shall  l>e  eligible  for  reapi>ointment  at  the  end  of  the  next,  second,  or  other 
succeeding  year.  The  members  of  existing  B<»jvrds  retire  in  order  of 
seniority  of  appointment. 

4.  No  Superintendent  or  Assistant-Suj)erintendent  shall  engage  directly 
or  indirectly  in  any  commercial  undertaking  or  business. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  JAMAICA/ 


I.  Historical  Sketch. 

1.  Elementary  education  eannoi  hv  si»itl  to  have  i^xistrtl  in 
Janiai<^a  priivr  to  Eiiianripation  in  1834.  Slav»:'rv  in  this  Island, 
as  in  all  other  conn  tries.  (k^Ijarrtul  tlio  people  not  only  froui 
e^dneation,  but  also  troni  all  the  means  ealeulated  to  arlvnnco 
their  moral  and  intelleetnal  imprnveioont.  It  wa«  pi^inlarly 
held  and  storitly  mamtained  in  tlie  puhlie  paixn^s  that  know- 
leilge  wonld  entirely  nntit  the  negroes  for  tlie  Initonr  to  which 
they  were  stihjectecl 

2.  The  advantages  of  education  were  tlua'eture  only  available 
for  the  childi^en  of  free  people  and  eertiiin  privileged  classes.  For 
these  provision  was  made  by  bequests,  at  various  periods,  of  money, 
lands,  and  slaves,  in  various  parts  of  the  Iwlancf,  whieli  were  tlie 
m'iginal  endowments  of  the  existing  srhook  known  as  Wolmer's, 
Manning's,  linsea's,  Mnm'o  and  Dickenson's,  eta,  so  called  after 
the  names  of  the  testators.  Uidbrtnnately,  however,  the  fmids 
were  in  many  eases  misappropriated,  and  in  nearly  all 
mismanaged.  *  It  would  ncKt  be  too  much  to  siiy  *  that 
the  bulk  of  the  money  left  fcjr  educational  purposes  wa.s  sfpian- 
dercd  or  stolen.  Had  not  the  necessities  of  the  govenmient  of 
the  day  led  them  to  approprinto  all  the  ujoney  iK^longing  to 
these  edticational  trusts  that  eoukl  l>e  recovered,  fr»r  which  they 
undertook  to  jmi}',  and  have  since  paid  a  liigli  rate  of  intereit, 
there  nught  have  been  no  endowed  school  now  in  existence  that 
was  founded  before  Emancipation.  Even  up  to  1870,  and  in  some 
cases  later  still,  the  income  derived  iVoin  the  Goveminent  was  ti> 
a  large  extent  wasted  on  giving  in  tlie  endowed  seliools  elementary 
education  of  a  character  little  if  at  all  hij;fher  than  that  given  at 
a  comparatively  insigniticant  cost  in  tne  ordinary  elementairy 
schools,  to  the  cliildren  of  persons  imieh  lietter  able  to  educate 
theiu  than  the  parents  of  the  vast  majority  of  fee-paying  children 
in  the  latter.  (lardner,  in  his  "  Historv'  of  Jamaicii/'  says  :  '  Tlie 
inHuence  of  the  endowed  schools,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Wohiier's  "  (which  gave  mainly  elementary  teachmg)  *  was  small 
in  the  extreme.  Upwards  of  £3,000  per  anmmi  was  spent  t^ 
about  as  little  purpose  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive/'  I  shall 
rettirn  to  the  later  liistory  of  these  trnstj^  further  on, 

3.  Two  or  tliree  elementary  day  schools  for  children  of  free 
parents  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Island  previous  to  1820. 
Between  1820  and  1834  seven  schr^ols  were  opened  for  children 
of  free  parents  only,  all  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  whilst  forty 
were  opened  for*  the  cliildren  of  slaves,  viz,,  nine  by  the 
Church  of  England,  twelve  by  the  Moravians,  six  by  the  Presby- 
terians,   four    by    the   Bapt^ists,    and    nine    V)y    proprietors   of 

*  Part  I.  of  this  Report,  with  it«  Appeadicefi^  was  pi-eimred  l>y  the  flow, 
T.  Oapiier  m  1898.  Fart  IT,  bringn  the  accijunt  nf  flie  Eiliicatinnal  %i(teni 
fjf  Jamaica  ^U^wn  to  the  publicatioij  of  the  Xew  VxHle  in  May,  IlKX^,  it 
will  l>e  seL4i  that  the  yeari*  1898-1000  have  lieen  imimrtant  in  the  ediica 
ti<mal  In^tory  r»f  the  Is^laml 
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csutes.     Tn  18S5  aiifl    183G   about   £50,000  was  givon   by   the 
British  (Joveniruoiit   fnr  tli(3  erection  of  school  hoiisos,  and   it 
1H37   whni   Mr.   LatroVjr  made  at  tluMr  request  an  exhaiistiv* 
rejjHrt  (frrun  which  rny  rtjifures  ari*  tiiki^n)  upon  the  contliliaii  tr 
llie  s<'hoi>ls  ui  the  eol^juy,  eiipeciallv  those  which  liml  receivt^l 
building  ginnts  there  were  12,580  children  on  the  l:K)oks  of  the  lH3t 
i'lenientarv  flay  schools  then  in  operation,  the  average  a tt*»nilftnf*o| 
luring  OjHYt^  or  77  7  per  cont,  (tt   is  nt>vv  about  tiO  per  ceiitjj 
whilst    thoro    are    l*S9    Sunday    schools    with   20»87O    seh^>hii'si 
on    the    i>oi>ks,  anfl  1^5    evening   sf-hnols    with    5,304    schohirs. ; 
Besides  these  schools  therr  were  124  private  schools,  as  lo  which 
little  ietbnuatic»n  was  availiiblc.     Of  the    12,580  rliildren  in   the 
day  schools  of  the  Island  2,581,  or  20  per  cent,  were  t-o  bo  tbimd 
in  Kin*(ston.     The  ja-uportion  is  now  about  5  \K'r  cent,     Bi.»si(les  ; 
the  2,5rh  in  the  reijfular  day  srluKils  iji  Kini^stun,  it  was  est  ii  tin  tin  J 
that  there  were  2,243  in  private  schools,  1 ,000  '  suppused  tn  ro«^eivi* 
instruction  from  day-srholars  and  fn>in  itinerant   teachei"s,'*  nml 
150  in  evening  schools,  making  nearly  6,000  under  instniction, 
(4  whom,  however,  a  considerable  munber  must  have  Ix^en  ivdulta. 
Of  the    IJS2  in  Kinijston    Sunday   scb"f»ols    a  large    proportion 
dcjiil^rlcss  also   attcnmHl   day  schools,      A  lar^'c  number  of  the 
ti'jifhcrs  in  the  (stand  had  bj^on  la'oui^lit  from  Kngland ;  out  of  15*^ 
schorjlmasters.uid  104  schfH>l mistresses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Liitrobo 
only  41  of  the  former  and  tH   of  the  latter  were  coloiire<L     The 
following  wore  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society » 
and  it  is  probaltlo  that  those  given  by  other  bodies  were  about 
the  same : — 

Coloured  males,  from  £42  to  £84, 

„      females      ,,  £18  lo  £48, 

Etiropeans,  unmarried  £  1 20. 

married  £144  and  upwards. 

In  1837  and  in  each  succeeding  year  up  to  1842  the  sum  uf 
£80,000  was  given  by  the  liritisli  Parliament  to  Januiica  for 
education.  !n  1842  tliis  aujomit  was  retluced  by  £<>,000,  ami 
£5,000  was  takon  uff  the  grant  every  snccr^ediiig  year  till  1846, 
when  it  ceased.  **  About  80  schools  were  aided  by  the  grants  far 
building,  more  than  half  being  connected  with  the  Est^thlishetl 
Linireh,  and  to  these  Ijy  far  the  largest  pixiportion  of  succe4>duig 
grants  was  given."'*  \Vhilst  these  large?  grants  w^ere  given  by 
Parliament,  the  public  enthusiasm  cm  behalf  of  the  freed  slaves 
found  expressicm  als<»  in  large  subscriptions  for  educational 
purjK>ses  to  the  various  rehgious  bodies,  so  that  no  lack  of  fuudii 
for  the  inaugiu'ation  of  school  work  was  experienced, 

4.  The  conunencement  of  the  opemtions  of  the  Mico  Charity 
in  188H  nuist  not  be  passed  over  without  special  ivotifc  More 
than  100  years  before,  Lady  Mico  had  left  £l,(KK)  for  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives  in  Algeriji,  In  1835  this 
application  of  the  I'evenne  derived  from  the  trust,  the  capitalised 
value    of    wliich    was    now    over     £100,000,    having    become 
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impossible,  an  order  in  Chancery  was  obtaimxl  allowing  it  to  ho  ^M 

omplnvcd  in  the  eclueation  nf  the  (miniiripnted  negi'tw?s.     Schools  ^M 

uiTc  at  tjnci!  i^stahlishcd  in  Mauritius  and  in  Jamaica  ami  other  ^M 

West  Imrmu   Islaurls,  and  about  20  schoolmasters  were  sent  out  ^M 

ti>   tlie  latter.     In   the  ooruitrv  parts  of  Janiaiea  several  sehonfs  ^M 

were  estahlishetl,  IH^sid^^s  the  tnnniu,i^'  instiiutir»n  and  sehofils  in  ^M 

KiuL,^sti>n.     (iradually  the  phi n  of  operations  was  ehangeil,  tho  ^M 

elementary   schools    were    triven    up,   ami    tlie   portion   ot    the  ^M 

resources  of  the  Charity  devoted  to  Jamaica  was  concentrated  on  ^M 

the  trainini(  institution,  without  whirh,  ft»r  many  years  aftiM*  the  ^M 

fr>isatiun  of  tlie  luiperiul  *^n'anl,  no  etlieient  eleuienUiry  edueatiou  ^| 

iif  any  kind  would  have  hoen  iKissihle,  and   to  which  Jamaica  ^M 

owes  a  debt  which  it  is  inipossiblc  to  over-estiujate.  ^M 

5,  Whilst  all  these  ettbrts  were  Ijcin^  made  to  provide  eUniien-  R«a«tion« 
hny  instruction  for  the  pco]>le.  the  jjcopbr  ihemselves  displaycil 
the   greatest    enthusiasm    ui    .iviiilui*^^    tla^iuselves   n(  it.     The 

Muuierous  schools  opened  in  all   parts  of  the  Island  were  rapidly  ^1 

HlliHl    to    repletion    with    the    most   eager  and  docile  of  pupils.  ^M 

This  enthusiasm   was  justly  regarded  as  most  encouraging  and  ^M 

hopeful,  and  it  is  to  he  umeh   regretted    that  in  spite  ol  the  /cuil  ^M 

ilisplayed  by  the  nnnistcrs  of  the  various  denominations   and  ^M 

of  hers,  ;ind  of  the  import^ition  of  English  masters  and  tnistresses,  ^M 

the  schoots  est^iblishcd  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  inferior  ^M 

description.     The  teaching  was  almost   entirely  by  rote,  '\sound  ^M 

without  sense."     This    so-fiidlcd    edmntion    ujiturally  did  little  ^M 

to  tit  its  recipients  for  the  most  tirdiuary  duties  of  hie,  and  still  ^M 

less  for  the  advanrement    in  social   position   which  many    had  ^M 

anticipated  aufl  hoped  for  as  its  result;  reartion,  as  might  hsive  ^M 

Iw^en  expected,  s**t   in,   gradually    producing   uttr^r    inciitl'erenco  ^M 

towards  education  in  the  mijuis  alike  of  the  labouring  poptdation  ^M 

and  of  the  more  intelligent  classes.     Educiition,   or   wnat  was  ^M 

called  such,  liaving  fai!<xl  to  show^  them   how  U:t  cultivate  the  ^M 

soil  better,  to  make  more  money,  to  improve  their  circumstances.  ^M 

or   to    advance    theriisrlvo.s    in    life,    was    considered    a    failure.  ^M 

Fortunately,  a  few  good  siliools  Iktc  and  there   served    to  show  ^M 

that  when  pro]>erly  managed  iu  thehnnds  of  comjictcnt  teafdiers,  ^M 

educ4itit»n  was  a  real  power,  and  capable  of  conferring  benetits  ^M 

of  the  highest  vii\ni>   upon   its   n^cipients   by  stinmlating   and  ^M 

arousing  the  intelligence  withoiU    which   success  in  ^ny  pursuit  ^M 

is  impossible.  ^| 

♦j.  The  result  of  this  reaction  was  that  elementary  eilncation  ^h\  Sava 
hccnmo  til  most  entirely  neglected.  The  Govermnent  gave  in  .3\*^^ 
all  about  £3,000  annually  to  the  schools,  but  th'^re  was  no 
regular  system  of  inspection,  and  the  threat  ma jtm^y  were  pmc- 
tically  wf>rt bless  as  erUu^anonal  agencies.  That  any  schools 
fit  all  remained  iu  existence  at  tins  time  was  due  to  the  eftbrts 
of  the  religious  bodien,  which  from  local  resources  and  subscrip- 
tions received  from  England,  managed  to  keep  some  hundreds 
t»f  schools  alive,  some  at  lea.st  of  which  wer<'  fairly  ettifr/ent,  Tlial 
these  were  the  exception,  however,  w^as  shown  by  tho  report  uF 
Mr.  Savage,  wlu*  found  on  his  appointment  in  18G4  that  of  J-f^ 
sc,hools  examined  by  him  and  arranged  in   lour  claHHO',  ^v 
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niiplit  lie  regarded  as  citieient,  whilst  in  154,  or  more  than  oue- 
half,  he  stated  tliat  thi^n-  was  im  regular  system,  n<»r  any  moral 
training  whatever,  aud  that  no  attenipr  was  made  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  think,  m  to  explain  or  elucidate  the  meaning  of  any  of 
the  lessons.  In  Appenclix  "  A  "  I  give  the  results  of  this  exami* 
nation,  and  also  figures  showing  that  of  the  total  cost  of  schools 
at  that  time  one-half  was  met  by  denominational  ftmds,  one- 
fourth  by  school  fees,  and  one-fourth  by  Government,  mainly  in 
support  of  schools  in  eonnection  with  the  Church  of  England. 

7.  A  revival  of  popular  interest   had  already  taken  plaoe  in 
1803,  when  a  measure  was  adojited  fy  the  Colonial  Legislature  to 
establish  a  system  of  ''  eonipetitive  examination  "  of  sehoolinasters^ 
^rith  the  view  of  securing  u   more  ronipetent  class  of  men  its 
teachers  of  the  elementary  schools.     A  board  of  public  exammers 
with  the  Bishop  at  its  head,  was  duly  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  this  project.     One  examinaticai  only  was  hf»ld 
by  this  I^>ard,  at  wbicb  thirteen  randiilates  |>resented  themselvej>, 
of  whom  fom*  were  said  to  liave  passed.     The  list  of  subjcKits 
ineludetl  Greek  and  Ibniuui  History  and  OjHics.  and  tbe  standard 
auned  at  was  far  too  bigli.     in  18(>4  Mr.  Savage  vs'as  tirst  appointed 
to  examine  int^>  and  rc]»L*rr   upon  the  state  of  elementiiry  ednc^a- 
tion  in  the  colony,  with  the  results  refeiTed  to  in  the  previous 
paragraph.     He  was  requested   to  give  his  views  on  the  subjeet 
generally,  and  on  tlie  form  of  n  s^rhemeof  su]H?rvision  and  inspec- 
tion   of  schools    suited   to    the    <'ondition    of  the  cf^untry,   and 
ultimatelj  in  18(h   the  regulations  were  adopted,  ui)on  which. 
with  various  alterations  and  moditi^-ations  from   tiiue  to  tinje. 
our  whole  educational  system  in  ^bimaita  has  lieen  founded.     Sir 
Jolin    Piter  Grant  I*ad   just   assumed   the  Government,  iuid  he, 
personally,  with  the  assislancL'  c»f  Mr.   Savag<%  settb-d  ibc  details 
of  the  new  ]ilMn.      It  proved  a  great  success,  and  gave,  Mr.  Savage 
says,  "universfil  satisfac^tion."    The  schools  were  **rigidly  examined 
in  reading,  dictation,  arithmetic,  Scripture  knowledge,  grammai% 
geogi'aphy,  singing,  oi*ganisation  and  discipline.     The  tests  were 
thorough  and   the   examination   impartial '     The   collection   of 
school   fees  wa.s   made  imperative,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
receiving  aid.     From   18G7,  when   the  system  was  introduced, 
imtil   1H80,  tliere  was  a  stead}'  and  almost  unbroken  advance 
in  the  number  of  schools  under  inspection,  in  the  average  atten- 
dance, and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  given.     (See  Appendix 
BO 

8.  Under  the  regulations  promulgated  in  1867  elementary 
schools  that  met  the  Government  requirement's  received  (1)  a 
management  grant  of  £20,  £15  or  £10,  and  (2)  a  capitation  gi*ant  of 
{?«.,  5s,  or  4.V.  per  unit  of  average  attendance,  according  to  the 
cla.ss  of  the  school  They  also  received  3.v(,  for  every  girl  in 
average  attendance  at  a  seAving  class.  In  ad<lition  to  these  gi^ants 
it  was  provided  that  "  srhools  in  which  the  pupils  devoted  nut 
less  than  three  hours  of  every  school  day  t^  manual  labour  upon 
a  regidar  system,  should  be  considered  industrial  schools/*  and 
shotdd  receive  a  further  allowance  of  one-half  the  amount 
pi   the   management  gi*aut  or  £10,  £7   lOs.,  or    £5  according 
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to  the  class  of  the  school.  fiulustrial  schools  were  also 
exempted  from  the  obligation  Ui  charge  fees.  In  March 
1870,  Mr.  Savage  reported  that  '*  the  number  of  mdus- 
trial  schools  had  not  increased  as  much  as  could  be 
desired.'*  oiring  to  the  objer'tion  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  to  learn  what  they  conld  teach  them  themselves,  and  to 
the  difficult V  experienced  in  Beleetintf  the  best  and  most  re- 
munerative mdustries,  and  in  disposiuj,^  of  the  products.  The 
special  gi*ants  to  industrial  schools  were  therefore  increased  by 
giving  an  addition  of  half  the  capiuition  i^'rant,  besides  half  the 
mauagenientgrant  jaaking a  total  sspecial allowance  to  tliese  srdinuls 
of,  in  sonic  crises,  over  JE22  a  year  Fiulcr  this  stimulus  the 
total  aiuount  of  the  sjx»eiul  grants  to  industrial  srlinols  rose 
from  £90  in  1871  to  £58G  in  1874.  In  1K75,  however,  Mr  (now 
Bishop)  Douet,  who  was  acting  for  Mr,  Savage,  reported  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  thevse  gi'ants,  and  stated  that 
*'  wlirn  any  work  had  been  attempted  the  teacher  had  failed  to 
give  satisfaction,  owing  to  his  want  of  knowledge."  The  t(»tal 
amouiU  of  these  grauts  declined  again  from  £58(>  in  bH74  to 
£H08  in  1877,  when  Mr.  Savage  reported/'  After  rdl  that  has  l»een 
sjiid  and  written  on  the  sidgect  of  iiKlustrial  scln>ols,  the  problem 
still  remains  uusulved,  as  fiir  as  Jamaica  is  ttouccmed.  All  the 
ins|x^etors  i-oniiu*  in  stating  tViat  tins  feeble  attempts  hitherto 
ma(k^  by  suuie  of  tlie  scliools  to  roudiine  miuuial  biliour  with 
school  instrut*tic»n  liave  been  mosl  unsjirlsfart»>ry,  lunl  iu  view*  of 
the  intentions  of  tliv  (iovernment,  neru*ly  all  have'  bven  entire 
failures/'  The  regulations  providing  for  sj>ecial  grants  to  indus- 
trial sehwils  were  therefore  rescinded,  antl  the  grants  cetised. 
Hegnlatious  for  providing  aid  to  schools  in  which  *'  skilled 
manual  laliour  and  improved  systenjs  of  cidtivation  on  really 
useful  and  suf<'cssfiil  uicthfKls"  are  combin<_^l  with  school  in* 
s(ru<  tion,  have  been  nominally  in  force  ever  siucv?  1878,  but  in 
cunscijiiciUH'  of  tlif  great  I'Xjx'nse  it  wonltl  have  been  necessary  to 
incur  to  e^iriia  i*omiwiratively  very  small  grant,  these  regulations 
remained  a  dead  letter. 

It  has  Hoemed  to  uif  worth  whik^  tri  give  soiucwbat  fully  the 
details  of  the  iailure  ai'  this  iletennincd  and  persevering  attempt, 
extending  tjver  a  ]>i_i'iod  of  ten  years,  to  secure  the  <^ondjination  in 
the  eleuientary  schools  nf  mental  and  intellectual  training  with 
actual  labour,  agiMcultural  or  industrial,  an  attempt  made  bvmen 
who  at  tirst  fully  Ix^lit'vtfd  in  its  practiced »ility,  but  were  slowly  and 
reUi<"tantly  convinced  by  experience  that  tlioy  had  been  mistaken. 

9.  in  1877  a  small  Commission,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Comnii 

the  Atti>rney-(icncrab  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  Island,  **^  ^^T 
and  a  minister  of  religion  of  very  wide  ana  varied  experience,  was 


appointeil  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  juvenile  population, 
'^rhe  Commission  of  necessity  dealt  with  the  education  ouestion, 
and  in  it.s report,  made  in  187J»,  recommended,  Ivferniift,  tne  intro- 
iluction  of  compulsion,  at  first  in  the  towns,  and  afterwanls,  by 
degrees,  in  the  rural  districts  where  sufficient  accommo<lati 
exisred.  ''Hie  ( 'ommissinn  whs  of  opinion  that  '"The  existing  sys 
inrhiding  management,  (Tovennnent  (^^rwut^m  ^v\,  ^^c^'^^'^tVN 
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iiispectinii  fttiJ  tV'tjs,  bad  wurktMl  well,  aiul  wimld  servo,  wath 
ueces8iiry  additions  and  DKiditicatiuns,  ai^  the  biksis  of  a  coiupulsory 
system/' 

10,  In  \>M\\  thr  Srl^ools  < 'oniiiiission  Law  wa>s  pa^sscd.  yiviu^ 
the  (fOVxaTinr  power  to  nominate  a  i'onnnission  to  deal  with  the 
various  endowed  sehools  in  the  Island.  The  ('ommisssion  WiiH 
entrusted  with  the  dire<*t  eontn»l  of  om*  of  the  Wi>t  endowed 
schiK^ls,  the  Janiuiea  Free  Seliool,  and  was  iinpowered  iji  the 
ease  oi'  other  endi>wed  s('ho<»Is,  if  it  eonsid<*red  the  trust  funds 
were  being  impFoperly  aiiplied,  to  remove  existing  lH>dies  of 
trustees  and  r**plaee  theui  r>y  otht^rs,  to  prepare  and  put  in  force 
new  sehenies  for  the  inanai^enient  of  the  sehotils,  and  its  a  la8t 
resort  to  take  over  the  funils  <»f  any  endowment  and  apply  tht?ra» 
with  due  reservatiim  of  the  rights  of  t^xisting  heneneiaries  or 
elasses  of  beneticiaries,  to  the  purpose  of  tin;  Janiaiea  Free  Sehool, 
re-named  ]»y  tlie  liiw  theJamnieM  High  Selieot  This  last  <*xtrernc 
step  has  never  been  taken,  but  the  ( \imniissiun  ajjpointed,  mifh»r 
the  chairniaiiship  at  tirst  uf  the  duef  Justice,  Sir  .b  Lueie  Smith, 
and  subsecniently  of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaiea,  now  Arehbishop  of 
the  West  Indies,  at  onee  took  in  hand  the  remodelling  uf  t,ho 
eoustitution  uf  the  Jamaiea  High  Sehoob  removing  it  to  the 
neighbor n-hooil  ef  Kingston,  when',  with  its  r^ttshoot,  University 
i'ollege,  it  is  now  doing  exeellent  work  :  an<l  then  pree<:eded  hulLvd 
ill  yueeession  with  the  vaiious  endov\ed  sehools  njentioned  in 
Paragraph  2  of  thm  sketch,  whieh  are  now,  under  their  new 
seheme  of  managetTient,  giving  general  s;iiisfa(  tion. 

lb  In  the  yeju*  IStSO,  Jamait*a  had  the  experience — -fortunal^/ly  a 
rai*e  one — of  a  severe  eycloue,  ^vhieh  amongst  other  serious  results 
to  the  eolony  threw  Imt^k  the  |>rogress  of  education  several  years 
at  lejust.  Tbi*  falling-ot^'  \\\  average  attendaneo  at  the  inspertious 
in  bSSl  jnn<iunted  to  i\early  20  per  eeut.,  and  the  eff]<  ieney  of  tho 
sehools  was  also  found  to  be  seriously  ai!eeted,  mainly  in  eon* 
sequeiiee  of  the  greatly  inerejiseil  irregrtlaritv  of  attendanee.  It 
took  three  years  for  the  atteiidaiK-e  and  six  for  the  ettieiency 
of  the  sehools  U>  reaeh  a^^aiu  the  higli- water  mark  of  bS80,  Ap- 
l»endix  B  will,  however,  show  that  the  advaneefrom  1H8<)  to  IW4 
was  phenomenally  rapiil,  the  attendrmei'  inereasing  by  H8v)  per 
eenl,  and  ihenumlier  i^f  tirst-elas.ssehn(ds  by  142  f^  ]iereenl.  The 
greater  part  of  the  iuerea.se  in  attendan<*e  took  pla<^e  in  18D3  and 
l8D4,  the  t^vo  years  immediMtely  following  the  aooUtion  of  fees  in 
181)2.  Sinee  l^l>4  there  has  b<"en  a  ialling-Qtr  i»f  10  [ler  eeat  in 
average  attendanee.  thou^li  the  etiicieney  of  tJie  s(djools  has  Ixjcn 
fairly  well  maintaiiUHl  The  eonse(|uent  rediietion  in  tbeavenigc 
size  of  the  sehoois  has,  under  tbt^  provisions  of  the  new  ( *ocTe, 
explained  below,  eaused  an  ruei^ease  in  the  eost  per  unit  of 
avenige  attt/ndanee.  In  xVppendix  C\  is  given  agrajJue  represen- 
tation of  the  ttuetuatiou  in  the  average  attendanee  in  Jamaiea 
and  iti<  several  parishes  fi*om  August.  1892.  to  Mareh,  1807.  In 
will  be  seen  that  in  Kingston  atone  there  has  l>een  a  eontimioiis 
and  rapid  advance.  The  natural  renr^tion  from  the  eutlursiiism 
for  edueation  eoineident  with  the  abolition  of  fees,  and  special 
Hieutt!jj4t«nee«^  sueb  as  drought*,  have  affeet^d  the  attendanee  in 
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the  countrv  generally,  but  wilh  returning  prosperity  thei-e  Qiin  be  ^H 

no  doubt  tkat  the  number  of  children  in  the  st^hools  will  again  ^H 

largely  iiKTease.  ^H 

12,  lietween  1B80  and  1885  Pupil  Teachers'  Examinations  at  ^'upil-  ^  1 
load  t^cntrcs  were  established,  in  place  of  the  former  individual  ex- 1^***"  ^^^.T     I 

ammations  at   the  tnne  the  schools  were  inspected:  a  regular  (ionn.  I 

system  of  aid  to  vohintary  diu'Viominational  training  colleges,  and  I 

of  increased  aid  to  the  Mieo  Charily,  wa.s  intrudueed ;  an  annual  _^J 

examination  of  all   the  students  in  training  colleges,  at  whi<'h  ^H 

tenchers  also  ruight  be  examined  for  certiticat^s,  was  estal>lished,  ^H 

bringing   the    training   c(>lloges  for    tlie  first    time   hito   direct  ^^M 

relations  with  the  Edueatioo  I  department :  and  the  pupil  teachers'  ^^M 

exan i i  nations  were  thrown  open  to  vohuiUi  ry  ea  ndida  t  es  on  |>ay  i neiit  ^^M 

of  a  nominal  fee,  ^H 

I'A.  In  1885  a  ( 'ommissioii  was  a])ptHnied,  under  the  chair- ElcnieTitar^ 
ujanshii)  of   the  Cixlonial    Secretary,  and   inclnding  also   seven  ^^*^'i^«?«*>j*  I 

representatives  ot   trie  prmcuxu   religious  bodies,  two   lieads  ol  i^^j^^  1 

Government  departments,  and  three  prominent  la\Tiien  interested  1 

in  education.  Uj  enquire  into  the  whole  system  of  elementary  J 

education    in    the    colony.      After   ht)lding    34   meetings,   and  ^^1 

taking  oral  and  written  evidence  from  persons  believed  to  he  ^^M 

interested  in  education  and  able  to  atford  valuable  information  ^H 

on  tlie  points  submitted  to  them,  it  i*eported  in  I88ti  hi  favour  ^H 

of    (1)  Grants    for  teachers'    residences;  (2)    Superaimuation  ^H 

allowances  to  teachers ;  (3)  Coinpnlsory  attendance :  (4)  Abolitiou  ^H 

of  tees;  (5)  The  imposition  of  siKJcial   taxation   for  educational  ^H 

purposes:  (*i)  The  est^Hblishinent  of  a  central  board  of  ediicuition,  ^^M 

and  (7)  of  local  hoards.     In  an  <td  Ittlrrlm    report  presented  in  ^^M 

September,  1885,  the  Commission  had  strongly  recoiuniended  a  ^^M 

still  further  increase  in  the  gi-jints  to  training  colleges,  with  a  ^H 

view  to  doubling  the  numher  of  stiulents  under  training  as  soon  ^H 

as    possible,   and    sti-ps    to    that   end    were    inunediatc^y  t^sken,  ^^| 

There  are  now  1!H  students  under  trainhi*^,  as  against  78  in  1885,  ^^M 

The  ('(immission  expressed  the  opinii>n  that  the  existing  system  ^^| 

of    inspection   and   examination    was   a    suthcient    test   of    the  ^H 

working  of  the  schools,  and  had  proved  effective  in  promoting  ^H 

the  interest>>  of  education.  ^^ 

14,  No  action  was  taken  on  ^h is  report  untd  181*2,  when  two  F^^luL-atinnall 
laW8  were  jxissed  by  the  Legislative  Council  giving  effect  to  j^j^'f  J^^J.^^''^''  I 
some  of  its  reeoiiiinendatiuns.     The  tirst  of  these  provided  tur        ""       j 

the  tn^eation  of  a  c<nitra]  boartl,  to  be  presided  over  by  thi^  head  I 

of  tlio  KdueaUon  Department,  whose  tunctions  shoidd  be  mainly  ^^1 

advisory,  but  without  whose  recommeutlations  no   nvw  srhoofs  ^^M 

shouM    receive  aid.  nor  any  rliangc  be  mado   in   tlie  Code  of  ^^M 

Rcgulatitins.     Provision  was  also  made  fur  the  inipositi(»n  of  an  ^^M 

education  tax,  for  the  payment  t>f  a  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  to  all  ^^M 

schools  where  fees  were  not  charged,  for  the  enactment  by  the  ^H 

governor,  in  liis  discretion,  on  the  reeumiiiendation  of  the  Board.  ^^M 

of  compulsory  attendance  at  clemexatary  schools  in  such  ti»wns  ^H 

or  districts  as  he  might  designate,  f*>r  the  establishment  of  smalf  ^H 

Reholar^hips  to  ai^if%t  needy  neholars  fi*om  the  eleiBetvtscr^ '^*\«a^^^  ^^t 
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to  obtain  liiglier  education  in  secondary  schools,  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  a  conscience  clause  similar  to  that  which  is  in 
use  iu  England,  The  Cmh  then  in  force  was  to  remain  so  until 
altered  on  the  recMnniKmclalion  of  the  BoanL 

The  Secondary  Efluc^ation  Ijhw  pmvidtKl  for  the  establishment 
of  secondary  schools  in  any  iniporriint  centres  declared  by  the 
Governor  in  Privy  Connril,  on  the  reconimendation  of  tho  Board, 
to  be  without  adecjuate  provision  for  secondary  education,  and 
for  the  granting  of  scholai-shins  to  scliolai-s  in  such  schools  to 
enable  the  more  promising  of  tliern  t^  continue  their  edtication 
at  high  schools  or  colleges.  A  central  hoard  was  at  onoo 
noniinateil  by  the  Governor,  and  it  proceeded  to  revise  the 
Education  Gode  and  tt>  perform  the  other  duties  laid  upon  it  hy 
the  law.  The  first  Revised  Code  came  into  force  on  Augtist  10. 
1893,  and  a  second,  iho  existing  Code,  in  March,  1895.  The 
chief  object  aimed  at  in  the  first  revision  of  the  Code,  disregarding 
minor  points  of  detail  was  to  secure  that  however  small  a  school 
might  oe,  so  long  as  it  was  really  necessjiry,  the  teacher  shauhl 

earn   enough    to   nr«iintain   himself  respcrtably The    amount 

e-iirnc^l  by  the  sTn;dlest  schools  was  raised  Ijy  tlic  new  Code  from 
SOtolQO  per  cent  Ofcoursesucbaaystemcunldonlybemamtained 
if  no  small  school  wcrcall<>wed  that  was  not  ubsolutuly  tiecessary. 
Provision  was  also  nmde  by  the  Revised  Cv>de  for  l>uilding  grautvS 
tor  tea*'hcrs'  houses,  as  rei  onunemlcd  by  the  (Vinunission  of  1885. 
At  tlie  meetings  of  the  Board  lield  regularly  every  tpiarter  iu 
accordance  with  the  law.  a|>plications  for  223  new  schools  Iiave 
been  considered,  of  which  148  were  declared  necess«iry  by  the 
Board,  but  the  net  increase  in  the  numbtir  of  sc.ht3ols  on  the 
anntial  grant  list  has  liecn  unly  12,  owing  mainly  tu  tho 
voluntary  closing  v>f  schools  found  not  to  be  needed. 

Tlie  istablishmcnt  of  a  schocil  under  the  Secondary  Education 
Law,  at  Mtjutt^go  Bay,  was  iu  1895  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  sanctioned  by  the  Governor  in  Privy  CounciL 
It  was  opened  in  September,  189(i,  and  it  is  now  in  i operation  with 
14  pupils. 

1 5*  An  iiUcresting  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the  educational  prngi-eas 
in  the  twenty  years  ti'om  1871  to  b81)l  and  in  the  twelve  yeai% 
from  1884  to  IHiH}  by  the  Census  and  Marriage  Statistics  given 
at  the  foot  of  Appendix  B.  It  will  ho  seen  that  the  niunl>er  tliiit 
coidd  read  and  vmte  in  every  hundred  of  the  population  in  1891 
was  twice  as  large  as  in  1871.  and  the  percentage  attending 
Kchool  Wits  also  twice  as  large.  The  actual  numbers  had  incrciused 
by  about  150  per  cent,  Ttie  proportion  of  persons  signing  the 
maiTiage  register  with  a  written  signature  increased  hetw^een 
1884  and  1896  by  nearly  30  per  cent.  These  facta  indicate 
much  more  than  the  mere  capacity  to  sign  names ;  they  prove 
a  general  advance  in  the  intelligence  of  the  populatitm. 

16.  In  the  legislative  session  of  1897  a  resolution  was  carried 
in  favotu*  of  the  ajipointment  of  another  Education  Com- 
mission, wdiich  was  nominated  by  the  Governor  later  in 
tlie  vean  The  chairman  is  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
jf  the  otiier   fivr  iue\v\V>eTs.  U\o  ?*,t^  <iW\Atd  uA<ivubers   of    the^ 
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Legislative  Council  ami  three  are  representatives  of  some  of  the  H 

rehgious  liodies  which  have  been  aasociated  with  so  much  of  the  H 

educational  work  in  the  past.     It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  H 

result  of  their  eutpurics  and  deliberations  will  be  the  recommen-  H 

dation  of  niciu&ures  which  will  graduallv  cause  the  children  to  fl 

attend   school    in  greater   numbers  anrl    with  more   regularity,  H 

which  a,s  qui('kly  as  may  be  will  bring  sni table  hand  and  eye  H 

training  and  tlic  inculcation  of  clcuientnry  agricultural  principles  H 

into  their  due   and  important  places   in   the  curriculum,  and  H 

which  will  greatly  improve  our  system  goDorally.*     The  children  H 

are   thus  io  a  fair  way  to  have  these  subjects  brought   more  H 

clearly  to  tlieir  notice,  and  they  will  be  shown,  in  the  best  ways  H 

that   can    be  devised,   how   they   may  help   to  develop   useful  H 

industrial  pursuits  and  to  foster  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  H 

Island.  ^M 

Ih  The  System  (as  it  was  before  the  New  Code,  1900).  H 

L   EliMiicniary  cilncatiun  in  Jamaica  is  condm.*tt;d  entirely  by  Uw$.\ 
local  managers,  the  vast  majority  being  minintcrs  of  the  various  ^tunagci^. 
religious  hodies.     HaMtgb  tlie  Btrard  nf  Education  through  llie 

Coile,  and  the  Kducation  Department  in  iidnu'nisteriug  the  Code,  ^ 

have  done  their  lx?st  to  secure  tlic  nomination  of  at  least  two  ^| 

co-managers  for  each  school,  it  is  still,  rtud   must  inevitably  be  ^| 

for  souu'  time  to  f-ome,  the  rare  cx(*eption  for  any  s^-hool  to  have  ^M 

more  than  one  Kx-al    manager     The    educated  and   intluential  ^M 

|)eople  in  the  country  arc  almost    miiversally  too  busy  or  too  H 

indirterent  to  t^ike  any  hut  a  nurely  nominal  part,  and  that  only  ^M 

in  a  very  tew  instances,  in  tTie  management  of  schools.     As  a  H 

consequence,   when    any   pressiu'c   is   brought   to   bear  on    the  H 

rosponsilile  manager  of  a  S(4iool  to  nominate  colleagues,  the  ojdy  ^M 

persuns  he  can  tind  to  present  are,  though  possibly  miexccptionable  H 

as  to  moral  character,  and  very  likely  not  lackmg  in  shrewdness  H 

and    common    sense,    educationally   altogether    imtit    for    the  H 

pjsition.     The  name  of  a  person  has  been  sent  un  for  approval  H 

as   a  mimager   of  a   pnblic   elemontary  school  wliose   mark  is  H 

attixcd  to  his  declaration  nf  willijiguess  to  serve.     Thus  in  the  H 

case  of  nearly  every  elementiiry  school  in  the  Island  thc^rc  is  one  H 

jiei'son  and  one  only,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  management  of  H 

the  school    rests.  *  The    gi'ants    made    fjy    Government    were  H 

originally  what  they  are  still  railed,  grants  in  aid,  that  is,  they  ^| 

supplemented  other  sources  of  income  maiidy  derived  from  the  H 

central  funds  of  the  various  religious  bodies,  but  for  some  time  H 

now  the  salaries  of  practically  all  teachers,  and  the  cost  of  most  H 

of    the   school    appliances   have   been   met    entirely   from    the  H 

Government   grant.     The   managers   own    the    buildings  (even  H 

though  in  many  cases  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  of  H 

erection  and  of  repairs,  sometimes  as  much  as  one-half,  has  been  H 

supplied  by  the  Government),  and  they  appoint  and  dismiss  the  fl 

teacners  without  appeal.  fl 

*  For  Summary  of  the  Beport  nf  the  C<|nuniH6iori,  and  Ertra^'*  ^M 

the  Kvidence,  tf4  RupplementAry  Notes  to  thh  Uev>otl.  ^M 
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Except  in  the  case  of  some  half-dozen  schools,  there  h  no  local 
authority  which  has  anvthing  at  all  to  do  mth  elementary 
education,  and  even  in  these  the  powers  of  management  are 
pmrtticall}^  exercised  by  the  nianuger. 

iliimnco,  2.  Tlie   total   amount   expended    un   educaliun    hy   rho   Stati) 

(all  provided  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  Island)  otit  of  which 
all  tlie  salaries  of  the  teachers,  verj'  nearly  «11  the  cost  of  appliances, 
and  an  jippreeiable  proj>ortion  of  the  cost  of  erection  and  repair  of 
K(*hool  huudings  are  met,  is  distributed  as  follows  (the  figures  are 
for  IHJM)):— 


Oirtct  C! runts  tu  Kleaieiit^ir)  SchtxilF^  ainl  Tuftohem 

JUiilfliiiiii;  (i rants -        _ 

Cost  of  Ceil tml  notice     -.---» 
Salaries  mul  Tmvtllin;^  Allowrtmes  of  8  Jn.HpwtorM 
Cost  of  (kivernintnit  Training  College  for  Wuiiien-  3<» 

Students      -  -         -        

Siibvention.s  to  Training  Colics*."*  not  imderlioveniuiLMit 

MitnaKCinent         --.-.-,- 

Bxpense^  nf  HoanJ  of  Eilnratii>n 

U rant  to  Jamaica  High  Seh*K»l        .        ^        .        -        . 
Scholai^hijjs  to  impiLs  from  all  claiise«  of  tichotjln    - 
C'ost  of  Ck>vernment  Secondtu*y  8<!hool>  Montego  Hay    - 

Total  -    -    - 


£ 

511,893 
.1,237 

l,30O 
07,B4<) 


3.  Direct  Government  ^nints,  u  huh  atimunt  at  present  to  about 
£52XXX),  or  an  average  of  ahont  £5(i  to  eaeh  school  are  paid  solely 
on  results,  siibjw^t  to  eonditions  laid  down  in  the  eode  of  regida- 
tions,  TlieHc  results  are  estimated,  and  the  con^litions  enforced. 
by  the  Eduration  Department  iilnne,  between  whir-h  and  the 
managers  there  is  no  intei'vening  authority.  The  mode  of  e«itiiim- 
ling  rcHults  and  v(  calculating  grants,  and  the  various  eondititum 
iui]iosed,  are  laid  d<jwn  in  tlH;  Cr>de  of  Regulations.  This  (Vxle. 
until  the  passing  of  the  Kdunilion  Laws  in  1X92,  had  l>een  drawn 
up  and  from  time  to  time  ainemled  liy  the  Kdueation  Dejwirt- 
ment  and  derived  its  validity  fmrn  tlie  authority  of  the  Goveni- 
nieut. 

The  Klementary  Etlueation  Law  of  181*2  provided  tor  the 
nomination  hy  the  (rovornor  of  a  Board  of  tkluaition,  of  whieh 
the  superinten*ling  Insj>eetor  of  Schools  is  ft'  ujfictu  Chairman,  and 
whoso  fimciious  are  niJiinly  cousultative  and  advisory.  Chanj^^s 
in  the  < 'odr,  l)(»w(jver.  ran  <nily  be  made  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Hoard. sidtjrer  r<>  approval  by  the  (fovernor  in  Privv  Conmnl 
and  to  possitile  disallcnvance  within  twelve  months  by  the 
Legislatuiv.  There  is  a  special  provision  in  the  law  that  no 
ftchool  shall  receive  aid  from  Govenuuent  until  the  Onanl  ba?^ 
deelnred  it  necessarv,  and  the  law  further  <"harges  the  Board 
with  the  duty  of  '*  considering  the  advisability  of  elosing  sui>fr- 
rtuous  stthools.  of  amalgamating  or  reorganising  existing  schools 
and  opening  new  sehools  wdiere  needed,  for  the  managenient 
of  whieh  latter  it  shall  make  such  arransrements  as  it  shall 

tjjiiik  fit;* 
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4.  For  aWiU  twenty  yoarspRtviui is  to  181>7,  £1,500  was  annually 
voteil  by  the  Legislature  to  i>e  expexided  inerantsfor  the  erection 
or  repair  of  school  hnildings.  At  the  session  of  the  Leg^islative 
Coiinei!  helil  in  1897,  howi«verJn  eonsoqucnt'e  of  a  serious  falliiig- 
nff'm  tlif  revenue,  this  ain<nnit  was  rednred  to  £500,  or  a  httle  mora 
ihiih  I  Ox,  tor  ea(  h  sehoul  tin  the  Annual  Grant  List.  For  many  y<  sirs 
the  jL^nants  wt-re  made  ns  free  gifts  in  aid  of  local  etlbrts  whieh 
were  expeeted  to  provide  at  least  half  of  the  total  ajnount  spoilt^ 
and  i^rartieallv  no  conditions  were  insisted  nnon.  The  present 
n^giilations  whitdi  have  reniaine<l  sulistantially  unaltercu  since 
ISH7.  require  the  sij^ming  of  a  itrnarantee  that  the  work  to  he  aided 
sliall  hv  uoiupK'ted  in  two  years,  that  tlu!  site  shall  he  eentral  aud 
snitjd>le,  and  tliat  tlie  Ijuildin*,^  err*  tec]  or  repaired  shall  be  such 
as  is  approved  l>y  the  Edneation  Departrneut,  aud  shall  he  made 
available  for  the  pnr}X)ses  of  a  public  elomeut^iry  school  for  twelve 
years,  after  which  the  (ioveinment  retains  no  lieu  of  any  kind 
upon  it.  No  ^n*aut  can  he  nnule  unless  at  least  onedialf  r>f  the 
ttHal  amount  to  be  expended  Ite  rai.sinl  locally ;  and  unless  tho 
Work  is  nnih^rtaken  l>y  a  responsible  icniral  body  cf  trustees, 
su(  h,  for  instiuaej  as  the  Diocesan  P'inanrijil  Board  ot"  th''  t'hurch 
ot  England,  the  grants  are  paid  in  small  instalments  as  the  work 
l>i'i>gi'e.sses. 

5,  School  fees  were  alxdished  l»y  the  Law  ai  \H\^2,  which  sub- 
stituted a  eouninlsory  tax  on  houses,  rr'alising  alioiu  50  per  cent, 
more  tlian  Iiiul  previously  been  voluutarilv  paid  by  the  parents  of 
a  small  proportion  of  the  (hildrcn.  Ibrn;  are  practically  no 
voluntary  snbscrilji.'rs  to  school  funds,  but  the  givatci'  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  li'ctrtit^n  and  repair  of  the  school  buildings  used  for 
scliool  puriMiSL's  (wlicther(^0<huri'hes  or  ehai>cls  used  as  schools; 
(//)  S4!hool-nouses  used  occasionally  or  habitually  as  churclics  or 
chapels  ;  (c)  dwellings  of  teachers  who  are  also  eatcchists  or  lay 
preachers;  (W>  buildings  used  only  as  schools,  or  {/)  dwellings  for 
t ea< 'be rs  wh o  d n  u o l  p( •  r fo ru i  ni\ y  work  o t'  a  * 'ii tec  1  le t i rja  1  eh n rtu - 1 e r ) . 
foruiing  an  a|i|)recmblc  part  of  the  totid  ctist  of  clciHcntarv 
I'ducation,  is  still  citlier  borm'  by  tlie  central  thruts  nf  tlic  ditlcrcnt 
churches,  or  lolleeteil  locally  liy  iniuislvrs  ot  religion  iVom 
memlRn^s  of  their  congregations  aiij  (jlhers. 

The  fact  that  many  teachers  are  also  catechists  or  lay  prearbers 
undoubtedly  tends  to  attract  a  higher  class  of  men  into  the 
teaithing  [>rofession,  Ixitb  from  the  addition  they  I  bus  obtain  to 
rlieir  sidaries  and  from  the  hope  tif  jiromotiou  to  the  nunistry  of 
the  ditierent  chin*cht*s,  which  is  in  many  cases  ret^ruiter]  from  the 
besr  of  the  teachers,  whilst  tlie  religitms  bodies  of  t  ourse  benefit 
greatly  by  havmg  a  living  in<'ouje  secured  to  their  cate(*liists 
independently  of  anything  they  may  get  from  fbureb  tun<ls, 
Th<^  «lraw' backs  to  a  system  under  which  teaeliers  are  often 
pra<iticaliy  compelled  to  be  catechists  or  lay  preachers  are  obvious, 
aud  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  In  the  aosenco  of  returns  or 
jaiblisla  tl  information,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  n;tuni  of 
the  tinatieial  hel}>  that  has  been  given  to  edneation  by  the 
religious   Ix^dies,   but   1   have    ascertained    xWv    iiSoQviV.  S^^Ss^ii^ 
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was  spent  on  buildingB  and  stipends  of  catechists  during  1896. 
.  as  follx)ws  : — 
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Total,  gxolunive  of  Cliai«k  of  Engimxid,  £5,^m. 

With  reference  to  the  third  and  fourth  items  in  the  above  h*st. 
1  may  ([iiote  from  a  letter  from  one  of  my  informants.  "A  *.(Tant 
is  made  to  each  of  our  schools,  used  in  some  instances  to  supple- 
ment salary,  in  others  to  pay  house  rent,  in  others  to  provide 
appliances,  in  others  to  aid  m  buildin*^^  teachers' cottatj^es,  l)Ut  the 
majority  of  our  teachers  do  S(.)me  catechetical  work,  and  when 
the  all()wan(.'e  is  made  to  them  it  is  regarded  as  a  consideration 
for  that  service,  though  theoretically  such  service  is  free  and 
vohmtary." 

Attendance.  6.  The  estimated  population  of  Jamaica  on  the  31st  March,  1897, 
was  f)94,8()5.  The  nund^er  of  children  on  the  registers  of  the 
032  puhhc  elementary  scliools  in  the  year  l8JMi-7  was  98,559. 
or  J4'2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  numl)er  in  average 
attendance  58,411,  or  84  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  pei- 
centage  of  children  on  tne  registers  in  average  attendance  is 
5961  per  cent.  It  lias  fluctuated  in  the  past  thirty  years  between 
54  ana  (JO,  and  corresponds  pretty  closely  Avith  the  j^ercentage  in 
the  other  West  India  Islands.  The  irregularity  of  attendance 
which  these  figures  show,  seriously  affects  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  short  of  compulsorj' 
attendance  will  completely  cure  it. 

7.  The  Elementary  Education  Law  of  1892  gave  power  to  the 
Governor  to  make,  on  the  recommendation  of  tne  Board  of 
Education,  regulations  for  the  compulsor)^  attendance  at  school  in 
any  specified  towns  or  districts  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  tliirteen.  ¥ox  \t^T\o\\v^  \^;v^o\\^  vlv^?.e  ^lo^vers  have 
not  yet  been  exercised  m  axvy  \,o^'xv  ot  OC\^\\\^v.,  \\\wv^x  \^^ss^- 
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mendalions  to   that   etfer^t  have  boen    niade   by  the    Board  of  I 

Education.     That  tlie  timu  has  coiiio  whun  tht^  principle  having  ■ 

been  *u^ncededj  as  it  was  l^y  the  Lnw  of  1802,  conipnlsion  might  be  I 

put  in  force?  in  selected  districts,  seems  to  he  indicated  by  the  fact  I 

that  the  average  attenilance  of  pupils  at  the  elunventfiry  schools  I 

in  Jaumica  is  now,  as  stated  above,  H'47  per  cent,  of  the  population,  I 

whilst  in  England,  at  the  eonnuencexueot  of  compulsion  in  1871,  I 

it  was  6*31 ;  in  18TG,  %vhen  the  obligation  was  made  imiversal.  I 

though  the  means  of  enforcing  it  were  not,  it  was  806  :  and  in  I 

1881,  when  it  was  both  made  universal  and  universally  enforcetl,  I 

it  was   1099.     Other  circumstances,  however,  have  to  be  taken  I 

into  consideration,  sueh  as  the  supply  of  competent  teachers,  and  I 

the  quality  of  the  education  ^iven  in  the  schools ;  the  probable  I 

financial  results  of  the  establishment  of  conipulsion — a  far  more  I 

serious  question  for  a  colony  like  Jamaicj^,  with  two-thirds  of  I 

its  children  illegitimate,  and  especially  so  just  now,  than  in  a  I 

country  like  England^and  the  available  accommodatitm.     With  I 

reg/ird  to  the  last-named  point,  it  may  bt*  observed  that  uiany  I 

schofils  are  held  in  t  hurehes  or  chapels,  in  the  use  of  which  Ji»r  I 

school  purposes  the  Govemmeut  has  no  claim,  and  that  wlule  in  I 

sueh    cases   there   would    be   apparently   an    excess    of    school  ■ 

accommodation  reckoned  by  floor  space,  and  tlie  aggregate  of  the  I 

avuilal>le  school  places  might  theretore  appear  tu  be  equal  to  any-  I 

thing  likely  to  be  required  for  some  years,  yet  owing  to    the  1 
irregularity  of  the  distribution,  and  the  unsuitablenoss  of  a  good 

deal  of  the  space  nominally  uvailable  for  school  purposes,  there  - 

\N'ould  be  a  great  local   (tetieient'y   of  school   plaees   in  many  I 

distrusts,     ( 'ubif-  space  is  of  companxtively  small  iuip<irtanee  in  I 

a  tropical  eliuuue,  where  doors  and  windnws  iirc  kept  coustaiuly  I 

wide  open,  I 

8.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  tJie  liuuts  of  age  laid  I 
down  for  compulsory  attendance  at  schooh  if  and  when  the  I 
regulations  for  sueh  attendance  are  put  into  force,  are  seven  and  I 
tlnrteen.  At  present  the  Hunts  of  age  between  which  children  J 
are  allowed  to  attend  public  elementary  schools  are  five  and  ^H 
fourteen,  except  when  special  provision  is  made  for  the  educa-  ^H 
tion  of  infants,  in  whieli  case  three  is  the  lower  linut,  and  1 
in  certnin  other  exceptional  cases.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Tables  I 
in  Appendix  J)  tliat  83  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  between  the  I 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  inclusive,  8  per  cent,  are  thirteen  I 
years  of  age,  6  per  cent,  are  five,  3  per  cent,  (admitted  for  I 
the  most  part  under  tenqjorary  exceptional  regulations)  are  I 
fourteen,  and  only  about  1  per  cent,  are  under  five  and  over  I 
fourteen.  That  tfu'ee-fifths  of  the  children  are  below  the  second  I 
standard  is  a  tact  that  is  much  to  be  regretted;  but  it  is  not  I 
without  a  parallel  in  colonies  wdiich  have  a  longer  educational  I 
liistory  than  Jamaica,  and  in  which  much  larger  sums  propor-  I 
tionately  have  been  spent  on  elementary  schools.  In  the  absence  I 
of  compidsory  regtdations,  moreover,  it  camiot  be  considered  I 
altogether  surprismg. 

9.  Private  elementary  schools  are    practically    non-existent  Priv&te  ami 
except  in  Kingston,  wfiere  there  are  a  few\  of  which    little  is  ^^^"f^^^y 

Tactically  known,  except  that  they  are  for  the  most  ij«lxv  ^r^W^X.    ^*^ " 
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and  inefficient.  Privatu  secoiKlarv  s<^hook  are  to  ix'  foiiTid  m 
Kingston  and  in  the  large  townR,  l*nt  as  thrv  are  not  in  any  \niV 
nssist^d  hv  tlie  (H)vt'niment,  infonnation  ixUml  thcni  is  ditiii'nft 
tu  obtiiin.  That  thn  education  given  in  them  is  iTnpronnijf  seeniii 
U>  Ixj  shown  Ijj  the  inereasing  nnniher  that  senfl  up  scholttni 
wlio  pa-^s  the  ( Vnihridge  Loeal  ExanjiTiMtions,  Of  the  endowed 
sehools  of  the  Islaod,  of  whieh  ji  go«td  deal  has  alrea^lv  be<m 
snicl  in  the  Historical  Sketcli,  one,  thf  j!Uiuii<a  High  Sdiool.  \s 
largely  assisted  from  (lovcnnnent  hnids,  and  wi>nld  take  a  high 
jdace  amongst  institutions  of  tlie  same  rlii,ss  anywhere ;  twa 
t>oanling  sehools  for  boys  and  girls  rf^speeiively,  supported  oul 
of  one  endowment,  and  sitnated  in  one  of  the  healtliiest  and 
eoolesl  district-s  in  Jainaic^a,  are  thoroughly  efficient  and  well 
eondur'ted ;  and  tive  day  schools  in  various  towns  of  the  Island 
supply  satisfaetorily  tlie  liigher  educational  needs  of  tho^ 
towns.  There  are  two  sueeessful  residential  high  schools,  one 
for  hoys  and  one  for  girls,  wel!-manage<l  and  maintained  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Soeiety,  witltotit  any  aid  from  endov^nnents 
or  pidjlic  funds.  One  day  seliool  of  ahout  the  same  standing  as 
the  rtvo  endowed  tlay  schools  have  been  founded  under  th^ 
Secondary  P]ducatiou  Law  of  \>i\\'l.  It  is  unendowed.  siistaine«l 
by  Governuienl  grant  and  fees  alone,  and  managed  by  the 
Boani  of  EdueatioiL  There  are  at  legist  two  good  unasKi>st45d 
private  high  sehools  for  boys  in  Kingston,  and  several  girls* 
schools  of  varjing  degrees  of  eflicieney,  mainly  tor  day  scholars 
University  College,  founded  in  1888  and  attached  to  the  Jamaica 
High  School,  is  the  only  educational  institution  of  collegiate 
standing  in  the  Island.  It  is  largely  supported  by  Goveriimeiil 
and  has  aecommodati*  ^n  for  twelve  students.  Four  of  its  stndont» 
liave  taken  the  London  University  B.A.  degrtH?  and  one  the  M.A, 
without  leaving  the  Island :  but  many  high  school  and  college 
students,  \rith  the  assistance  of  Government  scholarships,  com- 
plete their  course  and  take  their  degrees  in  England- 

10.  I  may  here  refer  to  the  system  of  fiovcrntuent  sclndai'slujis, 
whereby  in  Jaiuuica  promising  lioys  and  girls,  even  tlu^  pooresi, 
may  be  assisted  throughout  tlieir  whole  school  career^  ai^d  if  their 
prove  their  fitness  fi^r  higher  education,  a  university  career  alfio. 
Schitlarsbijis  teusibloat  secondary  srtlnMvls  are  awarded  annuaUy 
under  Law  111  of  1892,  <m  ihc  results  of  the  tirst  year  piipil 
teachers'  exaiuination,  to  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools. 
Seholai^hips  of  griidunlly  iucrcasiug  value  are  awarded  upon  the 
resuUs  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  {a>  s<'holai*s  at  the 
secondary  schools,  cuhtiinating  in  the  Jamaica  seliolarship  of 
200/.  a  }'ear  for  three  years  tenable  at  any  Englisli  university. 
Thus  it  may  l)e  said  that  no  Ixiy  or  girl  of  conspicuous  abilitv 
need  spend  anything  on  tuition,  or  in  the  liiglier  part  of  aa 
cdticational  course  even  for  maintenance,  from  the  tirst  rudiments 
up  to  the  instiiiction  necessary  to  gain  a  tmiversity  degree.^ 

11.  The  administrative  staft*  of  the  Educjition  lH*pai*tinetii 
consists  of  a  superintending  inspector,  an  examiner,  and  fivi* 
clerks  on   the  permanent   establishment,    besides  one   or    two 

♦  For  the  revised  Mmi\%tm<iT\V^,\^'^'  ^Vvc\^  i\\^  Mumb^r  of  scbol 
has  been  greitUy  rcduct^d,  %rt  ^\\vvVi^v\tlti^.^\^s  ^^A.ti^  \m  \\C\^l^*:^"x\ 
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additional   clerks  omploved  as   required.     The  Superintending  I 

inspijctor  of  Sthools  is  also  a  mrniher  of  the  Legislative  Council,  I 

Tnsptvtor   of   Industrial    Schools.    Chainnnu    of    the    Bojinl   of  ■ 

I'lduration,  nn<l  of  thruo   other   lioards.   Virr-i'hainnuu    of   iho  I 

lioiinl  of  niro«'tors  of  tho  Miro  Tniiiiing  Collt';^^t%  a  jneinber  of  ih*?  I 

(  Kndowed)  Schools  Coinuiission,  of  the  Board  of  Managoincnt  of  I 

the  (Tovernmont  TiTtining  College  for  Women,  and  of  two  other  ^J 

IJoards.     Besides     carrying    on    a    lai'ge    eoiTesponcknee     with  ^H 

niJinagei*s  and  others,  tfie  Central  Otfiee  udnn'nisters  the  whole  of  1 

the  Hdueation  Vote,  ineluding  the  payment  of  tho  annual  grunts  I 

to  sehools   in    advance   in  nioiUhfv  instahnents,    tahnliitos   thtj  I 

results  of  the  annual   examinations  of  teaehi^rs,  ptipil   tea*!hers  ■ 

aiul  voluntary  cjuididjites,  prefiares   the  statiHiical  tables  for  the  I 

departmental  reports,  kevps  the  register  of  ttvielu^rs.  prepares  and  I 

issues    tilt!   eduratiiaial    hiilletin  (vr>c   holow,  j^aragraph    IH),  and  I 

exer<'ises  a  goneral  control  oxvy  the  insprrtion  of  srhouls  and  I  he  I 

working  of  the  whole  system.  " 

12*  A  staft'of  eight  inspectors  is  employed  to  examine  the  schools  Insjieotlrxi. 
and  ileterTidne  the  grnot  onrnod     Six  of  those  are  gi-aduates  of 
Engiish  uni\rrsitii's„  Tho  (pialitif^atitms  of  thos^*  now  appointed  are 

sulist ant ial I vtlie  same  astl lose  of  Knglisli iiisni?<'tnrs, wliilst  the  com-  M 

mt^neing  salary  is  .sliglitly  nuire  than  a  third,  and  the  maximum  I 

sjdary  rather  fess  thaii  a  fourth  of  that  of  an  English  inspector.  I 

Kaeh  has  about  120  schools  on  his  list,  some  iif  them  twenty  or  I 

thirty  ttiiles  from  the  nearest  pnl>lic  lodging  house  of  any  kind,  anrl  I 

many  tmly  a*'<'ossilileon  horsAmck.  Besides  the  work  of  insjier'tion  ■ 

ant\  examination  of  I'lementary  schftols,  which  can  practical ty  only  I 

be  carried  on  for  nine  months  iii  the  year,  the  inspectors  have  ^H 

many  special  enquiries  to  imdertake,  involving  often  long  special  ^^ 

journeys,  and  they  are  rdso,  for  aliout  three  months,  cimtinuinisly  M 

employed  in  presitling  over  examinatitjus,  and  in  setting  amt  I 

marking   examinatir>n   jtapers.       At   the   examination    of  pupil  I 

teachei's  and  volunteer  candidates  in  N'ovember,  1H97,  iher*^  were  I 

1,752  candidates,  and  tlie  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  whilst  185  M 

Btudents    at    training    colleges  and    seventeen    teachem    were  I 

'  xamined  in  the  following  month,  the  examination  lasting  for  six  I 

iys.     The  inspeetors  have  also  to  conduct  investigations  into  I 

t*harges  agi^iinst  teachers  of  serious  professional   niisconduet  or  I 

grave  moral  delinquency.  I 

In  Jamaica,  appointtnents  of  insneetom,  like  those  of  other  I 

civil  servants  in  the  Island,  are  maue  by  the  Governor,  subject  I 

to  contirmation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.     Of  I 

the   eight    Inspectors   at    present   on    the   st**ift'   two    belong    to  I 

Jamaica  families,  fotu'  bad  been  donu'ciled  here  for  several  yetiVH  I 

pre\ious  to  their  appointment,  one  had  just  taken  tip  his  residence  I 

Iiere  when  appointed,  and  one  ^va^s  transferred  by  the  Secretary  I 

of  State  fi*om  another  appointment  in  the  British*  West  Indies,  I 

13.  A  hidletin  is  issued  by  the  Department,  as  occasion  arises.  I 

for  the  purposes  of  giving  infonnation  to  managers  and  teachers  I 

on  subjects  of  general   interest   and  importance,  such  as   the  1 

intjerpretation  placed  by  the  Department  i»n  particular  Articles  I 

f  tlie  Code,  the  rejxirts  of  the  proceedings  of  tke  Ikwotsk  vil  I 
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Education,  and  notes  (wintren  by  tho  Inspectoi's)  on  the  punil 
teachers  and  training  cullo|^'o  examinations.  Changes  in  tne 
register  of  teachers  tiro  also  inehided.  The  niimbei-s  issued 
between  December,  1806,  and  December,  18D7,  contain  the  iiAtues  of 
S3  te^inhors  struclc  off  the  register  for  serious  profesnional  miscon* 
fluet  or  in  eunsequcnco  of  charges  of  immorality  either  admitted  or 
found  to  bo  true  after  n  full  ontmiry.  A  rorrect  e^stini/ite  of  the 
state  of  education  cannot  bo  iii.'ido  without  this  brief  re feronco  to 
a  deplorable  fact,  nor  shouUl  it  be  overlooked  that  changes  of 
teachers  are  very  frequent  and  tlmt,  for  this  reason  alone,  the 
t'fficicncy  of  many  schools  is  often  seriously  impaired. 

14,  The  subjet  ts  in  which  scliools  are  examined,  ;i]m1  'Cisr  which 
marks  or  tyrants  are  given,  are  the  following : — 


diief  Sul>jcct« ; 

lleinling  ami  Becitatioii    -         -        - 

Writinj!:  {iiichirlivig  Dirtiition  ami  Cnnr|KNitinn) 

Aritbiiietic  {on  slate  and  jiiajici',  uihI  itn;ntal)    - 

Oliligatory  Suliject : 

Eleiiientar>^  Science,  luiving  J^pecial  reference  to  tlie 
Principles  of  Agriculture  and  Handicrafts. 

Secondary  Subjects  : 

Sniptnre  (including  the  Teaching  of  Moral i^) 
Organization  and  nijicipline     -         - 
lieo^niphy  and  History    .        -        - 
Rnglii^h    -        -        -        ^        - 
Klcnientary  Oeonretrital  Drawing 
Singing    > 

SfMec'ml  Svdijects  : 
Higher"  Dmwing. 
Needlework. 

The  Practical  Teaching  of  Agricnltnrc.  Hurticulture,  I 
and  HandicraftH.  I 

In  Infant  Schools. 
Chief  Subjects  :  I 

Reading  and  Reoitaltuii  (iii eluding  Ejiglii*h)  - 
Writing  (including  Dictation  and  CV»m]M>sition) 
Arithmetic  {ou  8lat«  and  paper,  and  mental)    -        -  I 

Secondary  Subjects :  I 

Organization  and  Discipline     ^        ,        ^        *        - 
Scripture  (including  the  Teaching  of  Morale)  - 
Singing    -        -        - 
Geography  and  History   - 

Elementary   Facts  of  Plant  Life,  Ueneral  Kjiuw- 
I edge »  and  Elementary  t J  eometrical  Drawing.  ' 


Murks. 
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Tlie  alnjve  tables  must  he  considered  as  provisional  only,  as  a 
tliorough  revision  of  the  (_'ode  is  m  oontemplation, 

Standanls  of  Llassitieation  in  these  subjects  a-re  supplied  to  all 
the  schools,  and  all  tlie  seliuols  on  tlie  annual  grant  list  are 
reuuired  to  be  elassitietl  according  to  these  standanls. 

The  marks  j^ven  at  inspection  are  according  to  the  following 
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scale,  viz.: — Little,  one-six tli  of  the  maxiiimni  number  of  marks 
attainable;  moderate,  (me-third;  fair, one-half ;  good,  two-thmls : 
very  good,  tive-sixths ;  and  excellent,  the  total  maximum 
mimber  of  marks  att^iinable.  This  latter  mark  h  only  given 
when  thi'  school  as  a  whole  hixs  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
prorieienev  that  could  l)e  expec^ted  luider  the  }>est  teaehiliij^. 
Marks  intermediate  Ijetween  these  are  also  given.  Individual 
examination  for  {msses  has  never  been  a  part  of  the  Janiaie^ 
sehofil  system.  A  school  in  marked  on  its  general  results,  not 
on  iufliviilual  passes.  This  is  of  ifourse  a  mueh  ni<jre  elastic 
syst</m  tlian  tliat  in  wliieli  eiich  itulividual  is  examined  and 
marked  separately,  and  givos  more  freedom  to  the  lnspe*'tor  ;  but 
it  also  calls  for  nuich  more  care  in  the  uiarki ng.  In  this 
feature  of  our  system  we  to  a  great  extent  antieipated  the 
English  Code;  whilst  in  another,  the  suKstitution  of  speeiiil 
visits  tor  a  rcgul  ir  inspection,  we  are  tentatively  and  in  a  few 
instances  following  it, 

15.  The  scbuolH  are  ranked  in  three  classes  accnrding  to  the 
nuudjer  of  uiarks  that  uiay  l)e  awarded  to  theui  at  the  jinnual 
inspections,  when  the  results  achieved  during  the  year  are  measured 
hy  the  scale  uientioned  above,  thus  : — ^A  first  class  umst  obtain  5f) 
marks,  and  10  luarks  ii:  (^ach  of  the  chief  sulijects,  or  two-thirds  ot 
the  total  r>blainal*le:  a  second  chuss.  42  marks  and  7  marks  in  each 
of  the  chief  subjects ;  a  third  class,  ^i)  inarks  and  5  marks  in  each 
of  the  chief  subjects.  Grants  are  mmle  by  the  Government,  based 
on  the  mmiber  of  marks  obtained  f^y  each  s<*hool,  and  to  souic 
extent  also  on  the  average  attendance.  In  schools  with  an 
average  attcudauct^  of  HO  or  over,  a  grant  is  given  of  one  pound 
]K3r  uiark  for  the  priiicijiiil  teacher  with  possible  additions  tor  the 
teaching  of  Drawmg;  Agriculture  and  Handicrafts,  and  for  train- 
ing pupil  twichcrs,  and  4«.  to  (j*<.  per  unit  for  any  excess  in  the 
average  atteudan<te  above  80.  In  addition  to  this/grants  are  made 
depending  on  the  average  attendance,  tor  the  payment  of  such 
assist4mt  teachers  as  the  school  may  retpiire,  inula  grant,  fixed  for 
the  present  at  iUi,  per  unit  of  averagi;  attendance,  is  iriade  for 
school  upplianc^js,  A  regis tcriul  f^adier  cugaged  iis  an  assistant 
in  a  school  with  over  150  in  average  attendance,  gets  £25  a  year 
and  4x.  per  mark,  or  about  £40  in  the  case  of  a  good  tirsl  class  school 
In  every  sr^iool  uith  00  or  more  in  total  average  atteuf lance  and 
a  sejmrate  infant  dcpartiucnt.  an  additional  woman  tea<'her,  who 
gives  her  whole  time  to  (he  ordinary  work  of  tlie  school,  hesi<les 
teaching  the  sewing,  earns  for  the  school  a  grant  of  £12  a  year 
and  2^.  per  nuu^k  per  a  nun  in,  or  in  general  about  £17  or  £18, 
besides  tlie  sewing  grant  of  Hs.  i>er  unit  of  average  attendance  at 
the  sewing  class.  Schools  with  less  than  HO  in  average  attendance 
earn  for  tTicir  principal  tcai-her  grants  which  can  in  tjo  (*.ase  be  less 
than  15*^,  a  mark,  and  whi<*h  rise  gradtially  from  that  amonnt  for 
a,n  average  of  20  by  an  additi*^n  of  1^/.  i>er  mark  for  every  unit  of 
average  att^nidance  above  20  to  the  fiill  20^.  per  mark  when  tho 
average  is  80. 

IH,  Though  the  secondary  subjects  of  lVi^Y\at  vttYi^xia.'^x^^A'^ 
are  nat  ^irictlr  eompulsory/yet  tkev  are  piacX\c«J^N  «\^f>^%V5^.>:^>£^- 
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althuiipli  teacherR  Imve  hm^n  iiiibniK'd  by  I  lie  Dt>|jiiitiiiic*iit  fliftt 
Mu'V  may  uftcn  i^et  lK?tti*r  marks  ami  gmnts  l»y  ottiilliiig  tnic  f»r 
iiioR^  of  them,  Pnuniiicnf^e  i«  pivon  U>  i»l4*iiM?nUiry  ^eometrioil 
drawing  l^ecause  of  tlif  utfer  inimpirity  tjf  llu«  .laiiiuirji  popula- 
tion at  pmseiit, not  cxeqitin;^  iiir]K'»itcrs  ami  masons,  to  rtM-^oguifle 
a  right  single,  ti  sqn/Lru,  et(\  The  present  very  low  riMpureinenfii 
will  Ik*  nusLHl  as  soon  n^  this  c*an  w  d*me  with  any  |»n»?s|»t**'t  of 
bett4,T  reijuhs, 

17  Singing  is  hmgiit  \u  e-verv  ^^ehool  ami  i>  ini  i-^'ni  ijm  i-.tii 
of  llie  iiirricnlam.  For  drawing  of  a  little  higher  eliiii*mU«*r  tnan 
the  eompnlsory  minim nni  whirli  duos  not  go  litn^on*!  tho  sqimr  ~ 
hexagon,  and  eqni lateral  triangle  imd  t.lie  nse  of  com  j>ass€*s,  a  ^ranf 
of  1.S  or  2^,  is  made  for  every  seliolar  ethoiently  Uinght..  Very 
few  schools  hiivn  m  yet  applied  for  or  receivetl  this  s|>eeiiil  gmnL, 
Cookery  ha.s  not  yet  be4*n  taught  at  all  I 

Dornestie  Eeontmiy  is  inrhalfd  imdi'V  Klemcntary  Seienee,  and 
enihmces  eleTTH-iitary  Mygiinin  and  l)i<'tctinR  A  itr^gtdar  system 
of  physical  drill  is  strongly  recommended  in  the  C\KJt%  and  in  a 
few  instances  sncccss fully  canied  out, 

18.  A  fixed  gmnt  of  8-^,  per  unit  of  average  atteudanco  h  jfiveii 

for  sewing.     Tlie  grant  is  large  compartHl  with  the  ani«»init  tliat , 
other  suhjects  gain   for   the   sehool,  yet   eonsicU'ring   thiit   the ' 
majority  of  seho<ils  liave  less  ilian  tldrty  girls  Kmming  sev^ing  it 
is  diftieult  to  see  how  it   could  hv  lowcj\;d.     The  teaching  of  this 
subject  is  ijerhaps  lesB  Katisfaetory  than  that  of  any  other.     The 
smaller  sdiools  have  sometimes  ti»  Ih^  satistied   with  a  sewing 
mistress  who  e^m  neither  reaxl   ni»r  write.     To  en<*<Hinige  gfxxl ' 
work  a  honus   of  CL  1!2  or   Cli  is  given  in  all  caries  of  Kpeeially 
go<^rl  results,  hut  this  is  earned  by  few  seh<-K)Is.     Schools  wnth  an 
avenige  attendance  of  over  sixty  may,  however,  employ  an  addi- 
tional woman  teacher,  who  is  employed  in  the  gcneml  instruction 
of  the  s«;holars  and  in  teaehiug  need U* work,  and  wljo   \s   tietter 
educated  and  more  intelligent  than  the  average  sewing  mistress. 

H).  AJlusioii  lias  hecn  made  to  lite  fact  that  sptKMal  grants  are 
given  for  agricultural  teat'hing.  This  suhjeet  has  f»eenpied  the 
attention  tif  the  Boanl  of  Kdueation  fn»m  its  fu'st  appointment, 
and  arrang<*ments  liave  been  now  made  in  cunsidcraltle  detail  for 
its  (nieonnigement.  Two  classes  at'  schools  mcei%'e  grants  of  this 
kind  The  first  class.  A,  receives  grants  of  from  I'l  to  £3  for  each 
schiMtl  for  work  which  should  in  strietncivs  form  and  will  proljahly 
form  at  no  distant  date  \mYi  of  the  regular  eurricuhmK  Jiiid  his 
compulsorv.  It  consists  nf  the  careful  illustnitinn  hy  experi- 
ments \f(  the  theoreti«'aI  teailiing  inrludcd  in  the  »vgular  syllahuH, 
by  means  nf  a  very  small  j*[nt  af  laud,  iir  earth  in  ilower  pots, 
hnxi's  nv  barrels.  The  schools  in  ilass  H,  whirl j  n*ceive  gi'onts 
of  fr*im  £'i  to  £10,  are  rctjuirrd  tn  have  at  least  a  ijuarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  practi(.-al  uistructjon, 
whi<^h  must  be  of  an  educative  chara.cter,  and  must  occupy  foiirj 
houi*s  per  \veek,  is  not  allov^ed  to  encroach  nn  the  rcpular  jtrhoi?! 
hours.  One  of'  the  regulations  is  that  no  crefUt  v/ill  i>e  / 
this  d^ss  'for  ordiiiary  cwUVvaUou  r^^v  vW  >Mi^:\vi\viyi<L  ip 
too  usijally  practis^ed.  \w  iV.  \%\wcidL,\»AX  ^^'^  Sj^t  c>o\<vxt>^iwv 
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improved  and  scientitic  methods/*   which  may  form  an  ohject  I 

lesson   t-o  the  neicrhhuurliiMHl,  i'sj»e«'iiilly  when  economic  j>lant8  ■ 

I  are  gmwn  which  are  not  trenf'nilly  kni>wn  in  the  distriut.     Several  I 

grants  have  been  awarded  to  schools  in  both  rlasses.    The  reqinr<»-  I 

ments  of  elass  A  are  on  the  same  lines  as  the  system  now  laitl  ■ 

doun  for  the  rural  primary  schools  in  France;  those  of  class  1?  H 

have  some  of  the  (lniwha<'ks  thiit  liave  made  mniilar  s<diemes  H 

inojj4?rative   in    former  yeti.rs,  luith  In   Jamaica   and   elsewhere.  H 

This  pnu'ticjd   wurk,  whicli  is  for  ohvi«ins  reasons  viewed  more  H 

favfnnably  pcrliaps  liy  the  teachers  than  by  the  scholars  and  H 

their  pirents,  triay.   if  it,  does  ni>  more,  widen   the   views  of  the  ■ 

peasiint  population  as  to  the  dignity  of  daily  work  of  IwxJy  a-s  ■ 

well  as  of  jiiinil,  and  after  a  while  it  may  trivo  place  to  the  moi'e  H 
strictly  ediieationnl  training  for  chihlren  )ir<^\^onsly  spoken  of. 

20.  For  st>nu'  years  pa,st  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Man" al 
Department  luive  l)een  endeavcau*in^  t<^  take  some  efte4::tnal  steps  ^  ^*'*"*'^*^*^' 
towards  introdncin^  manual  iraining  into  the  schools.  Tlie  » 
great  ditH<'uhy  in  rlie  wa>  has  been  tlie  necessity  of  bringing  ■ 
out  teaehers  froui  Fngland  or  the  I7nite*l  Stat«.'S,  The  (tovern-  H 
ment  have  se<*nred  a  suitaMo  site  in  Kingston  for  a  large  day  H 
school  svith  separate '  departments  for  infants,  hc»ys.  ami  girls  H 
i*espectivelv,  now  called  the  "  Board  School,"  and  it  is  intended  ■ 
to  make  1  ne  training  of  hand  and  eye  tlie  main  features  in  H 
all  liranches.  The  Board  lias  succeeiled,  after  many  flisappohit-  H 
ments,  in  sccuriJig  an  ex]ienenced  English  tL»aeher,  wlm  has  been  H 
through  a  thorough  (raining  in  manual  work:  the  i»ractical  H 
instruction  in  the  Board  School,  open  Ui  t]ualitie(l  scholars  from  H 
any  elementary  schonl  in  Kingston,  was  conunenced  in  ♦lannary.  ■ 
1898. ,  It  is  proposed  to  give  stuflents  in  the  training  colleges,  I 
and  teachers,  the  opportunity  of  sharing  iti  the  benetit^s  ■ 
of  this  insttniction,  and  of  familiarising  themselves  with  the  ■ 
methods  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  gradnal  spread  of  han<l  H 
and  t've  trnining  in  the  schools  generally  The  Board  has  also  B 
secnred  a  trained  Kindergarten  mistress  for  the  infant  school.  I 
and  it  is  intendetl  that  rookery  shall  be  taught  in  tlie  girls'  H 
school  When  tliis  school  is  successfully  at  work  in  all  its  I 
branches^  endeavtMir  will  be  made  to  extend  its  methods  to  ■ 
other  schools. 

21.  Religions  instrnetion   lias   been  ineluded   in   the  Code  on  Keli^'ioui* 
precisely   the  same   footing  as  other  subjects,  ever  since  the  Jn^tn'^^tioii 
commencement  of  the  present  system  in  18*i7.     For  twenty-five 

years,  what  was  recpiircd  to   l>e  taught  in  the  schools   was  laid 

f  down  in  the  regulations  as  "  the  leading   faints  of  the  Old   and  M 

Jrfew  Testament,  espf.^cially  the  historv  and  leaching  of  the  Lord  H 

Jesus  Christ,  and  the  essential   truths  of  the  Gospel  fa  mi  ha  rly  I 

known/'     No  religious  or  sectarian  difficulties  have  ever  arisen  I 

in  Jamaica  schools.     There  is  a  conscience  clause,  but  1  have  I 

never    heard    of   its    being    invoked.      The    Department    has  ■ 

'never  been   ofticially  notitied    that    any    di?*tincriw    sectarian  I 

teaching   was  given    in   the   ftchoob,  nor   '                     *  ^t-«t^  ■ 

of    any    child    being    withdrawn    from    .v..  ■ 

Tearbmg  of  b  rfenomijiational  c  JiaTaeler  XQi»s  M 
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schools  at  hpecilied  hours,  in  aceorclaiure  with    the  Coiiscien^'e 
Clause,  but  it  is  never  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Department. 

The  present  requirements  under  the  ht^ad  of  religious 
instruction  are  verj^  much  the  same  as  for  the  twenty-tive  years 
refurre<l  to,  with  the  addition  of  preseribcd  passages  of  the  Bible 
to  be  learnt  l»y  heart,  and  lesstms  to  Ix*  given  on  morals. 

22.  Throii^d)ou(.  Janmica,  and,  [  Inflieve,  throughout  the 
British  West  hidias  generally,  no  elementary  sw^hool  in  iJie 
eoimtry  is  held  I'c^gularly  for  more  than  tour  tlays  in  a  week. 
Repeated  endeavours  have  been  made  to  iutrmluce  Friday  sohnol. 
but,  except  in  the  towns,  altogether  without  success,  Friday 
school  in  the  Umus  is  now  compulsory  for  half  the  day  at  least, 
but  the  attendance  is  generally  far  below  that  for  the  other  four 
days.  The  f»pinion  is  hel<l  by  some  that  the  freedom  from  school- 
work  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  gives  the  children  of  the 
peasantry  their  only  opportunity  of  keeping  up  their  familiarity 
with  the  pnu'tical  manual  work  by  whiim  they  will  hiive  to  live; 
l»nt  those  parents  who  do  give  their  children  of  school  age  such 
work  to  do,  do  sr>  in  the  early  niurnings  of  school  days,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  tliat  very  many,  if  nut  the  majority  of  school 
children,  are  simply  itUe  lor  tile  greater  pirt  of  t'riday  and 
Saturday.  In  consefjUt^nee  of  this  custom  of  making  Fridays 
aufl  Saturdays  whole  holidays,  the  possilfle  number  of  school 
sessions  in  the  year  (un>rning  and  nftenioon)  is  of  course  ecmsider- 
alily  reduced.  The  mininuun  reipiircKl  by  the  i^nle  tu  entitle  a 
school  to  full  annual  gratit  is  336,  or  42  srhool  weeks  of  eight 
sessions  each,  in  the  cnuntry,  and  3*10,  or  40  srht»<>t  weeks  nf  luue 
st't^isions  eac^h,  in  tli*'  towns, 

23.  Tlie  Uurhers  arc  ap|Kiint€H:l  by  the  local  managei's  without 
reference  to  the  Oe{)artment,  and  nearl}'  always  on  the  condition 
that  they  receive  the  whole  of  the  grant  (except  such  part  of  it 
as  is  otherwisr  s]>ecially  nj!|iro])riated  by  the  Code).  The  engage* 
m>'nt  is  frequently  verbjiJ,  in  spite  of  the  strong  recommendation 
of  the  (_'odr  unii  the  J>upartm(Mit  that  it  should  invariably  bn  in 
writing,  imd  the  exreption  in  the  parenthesis  is  srldoni  made 
exjtlicftly.  In  eonst^quence,  disputes  between  managers  and 
teachers  are  not  uncimunrvn.  Under  the  present  Code  tho 
portion  of  the  grant  avadable  for  the  remuneraticm  of  tlie 
principal  trade'r  varies  from  JC22  KK  in  the  smallest  and 
poorest  schools  up  to  £120  in  the  largest  and  In^st.  In  the 
laTgt^st  school  of  all  the  ]jortinn  of  the  grunt  which  go^^s  to  the 
principal  teacher  nuist  Ix-  nuieh  larger,  but  this  is  altogether  au 
exceptional  ca.se.  Assistant  teachers  g<*t  from  £35  to  £40,  and 
mlditional  women  teaebc^i^  from  £I(f  to  £20,  besides  the  sewing 
grjint,  v^'hirb  may  bo  from  £i5  to  £12.  Traiinn^^  coHege  students 
who  have  compleled  three  years  at  a  training  rollege,  and 
successful  teachers  who  pass  the  third  year  training  eoUegi* 
examination,  receive  certincates  which  entitle  them  to  |K^n»onaI 
payments  of  X5,  £10  or  £15  for  every  year  during  the  whole  ot 
n/i/eh  they  have  Wen  Veix^Amv^^  \\\  u  yuVv\v<*>  deuieular)  sch»»Ml 

Rccordiw^  to  the  cla&s  ot  l\ie  ?»c\voc\\.   *\\v^^  ^^yk^v^wv^  \«^.  \tx 
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addition  to  the  amounts  already  raontioned.  Since*  the  pavssjige 
of  the  Law  of  1892  registration  lias  been  eompidsory,  and  rm 
unregistered  toacher  can  now  be  employed  except  temporarily. 
Teachers  who  were  at  work  wh^m  the  Code  was  revised  in  18H3 
are  admitted  to  the  register  on  easy  terms,  but  no  new  teacher 
ran  now  be  registered  \rithout  passmg  an  examination  whit^h  is 
held  annnally.  Of  the  teachers  on  tne  register  at  pi*esent,  815 
are  men  and  125  women.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  about 
100  additional  women  teachers  who  are  n<it  required  to  be  t»n 
the  rei^ister,  394  teachers  have  passed  the  eertiticate  examination, 
of  whom  241  have  already  tatiglii  for  the  prescribed  probationary 
}>F*rirMl  and  received  their  certincate, 

24.  Every    school    whose    teacher,   besides   being   registered,  j|^^P^* 
has  done  successfiil  work  or  can  show  other  proof  of  efticioney,    ^^  ^^' 
may  have   one   or   more  pupil    teach ei*s  not   exceeding   in   all 
(1)  one  for  every  forty  scholars  in  average  attendance,   or   (2) 
two    for    a    principal    teacher    and    one    for    each    registered 
assistant. 

There  is  no  entrance  examination  for  pnpil  te^ichers  liefore 
engagement,  but  they  must  he  certified  to  possess  good  brail h 
and  eharacter  and  aptitude  tn  teach,  tn  be  at  least  13  years  u{ 
age,  and  to  have  reached  the  tifth  sUiudard  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  at  least  six  months  before  engagement.  The 
usual  term  of  I'Ugagement  is  for  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  if  a  jaipil  tea*  her  has  passed  the  examination  C4>rrc- 
snonding  to  that  year,  he  or  she  receives  a  payment  of  £4  for 
the  first  year.  £5  for  the  second,  and  £n  each  for  the  thini 
and  fourth. 

The  teacher  of  the  school  receives  f«jr  the  training  of  the  pupil 
teacher  during  tht-  year,  if  the  corresponding  examination  is 
passed,  the  sum  of  £8  for  the  firsthand  £1  lOs.  fi>r  every  additional 
pupil  teacher. 

Though  pupil  teachers  at  the  close  of  their  engagement  arc  free 
to  choose  their  em pl<iymeut,t}ic  training  colleges  are,  as  might  W 
expected,  largely  recruited  from  their  number.  The  nundicr  uf 
pnpil  teachers  examined  in  November,  1897,  was  500,  of  whom 
*i80  parsed,  according  to  the  following  table:  — 


Year. 


T.>tal. 


Pre^sented 

Pasi^ed 

Per  cent  panseci 


212 

n>4 

110 

74 

93 

ill 

74 

66 

4:rf> 

.V) 

(\7'l\ 

8ir^ 

:»90 

330 

m 


The  term  of  engagrnn^nt  uTitil  October  1893  was  for  thj*ec  yeai's 
only. 

25.  About  twelve:  yt*ais  ago  pL^rsuus  other  than  pupil  teacljers, 
for  the  most  part  the  more  advanced  scholar*  ^  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  were  for  the  first  time  admitt*  \\\.<>^^'g^ 
examinations,   then   recently  insliluted  ^^^»  ^5*^  ^ 
nomhvil  fee  of  2  \  iUL     The  number  of 
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selvas  oi  these  tftcilitie«  has^nvjwii  enomunislv.  until  in  November, 
18117,  uo  iewer  than  1,162  pivstntecl  themselves. 
The  following  pves  the  result  of  their  examination  : 


P*3r  cent.  i*a»sod 


r  , 

- 

-A 

1 

r>tio 

17«1 

153 

lU 

55 

41 

120 

31-2 

^ 

TciUj, 


273     I    1,16^ 


i 


The  ft»urt}i  yenr  examination  hiis    been  marie  the  entrance 

examiii;iLi(»n  for  lriiniiig(toUe^es,/in<l  the  registmiiun  uxaniinatitjn 
iuY  teavhvTs,  and  upon  its  resulls  iiro  awanled  inunini?  eolli^ 
i^xhiljitions,  Srhohn-ships  tenahle  at  secondary  schotils  untler  thta 
Ivlucjition  Liw,  jiiid  tmtle  schoiarRhips,  given  U)  boys  willing'  to 
Ih'  properly  uj)pronti(*ed  to  a  trade,  are  uwardixl  on  the  finst'juid 
thh'd  year  e\iiniinati<in  re.speetive]y.  With  n^terenee  to  the  laat 
luentiuued.  it  may  he  of  iutiTe^t  to  stat^?  that  without  some 
8Ueh  iudurement  the  api>reutit  eship  law  would  hv  practically  it 
dead  letter  in  tho  eolony,  aiiti  I  he  apprenticeship  system  non- 
existent The  wortl'*  apprenticeship  has  assoeiatinns  for  the 
older  inhahit.'int.s  which  stro!igly  prejudice  theui  again-st  it,  and 
the  senii-servituile  which  it  stiggests  to  them  is  abhorrent  to  the 
mind  of  men  whose  immediate  amrestors  were  slaves. 

2U.  There  iiro  six  training  colleges  e»>ntaining  132  men  iuiil 
(11  women  students.  Only  on©  of  these,  the  Shortwootl  Training 
College  for  Women,  with  30  students,  is  exclusively  maniigecl 
and  supported  l>y  the  Govermuent,*  The  larger  training 
college  For  men — timt  maintjiined  by  the  trnsteea  of  the  Lfuly 
Mico  Charity  in  Lon<lon,  with  the  assistance  of  a  yearly  pay- 
Tuent  hy  the  (Tovemment  of  £2,250  — contains  80  studenLi. 
The  other  cuUeges  ar<3  denominational,  two  being  for  men 
and  two  for  women  students  The  ilenominationd  colleges 
receive  a  maintenance  grant  of  £25  fr*>m  Government  for  chcH 
student  admitted  under  the  regulations  und  n  further  grant  of 
£10  for  each  who  passes  the  annual  examination.  ITio  eours<? 
in  all  tlie  colleges  is  one  of  three  years.  Tlie  curriculum  includes 
Residing  and  Elocution,  English  i-rrannnar,  English  Orthography 
and  Compositioiu  Aritlunetic,  Geography,  History,  Scriptiu'e. 
Elementary  Science,  Music  (both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
theory),  Scdiool  JIan:tgement,  Algebm  (except  in  women*s 
colleges),  Euclid  and  Drawing  Women's  colleges  uke  Needle- 
work in  place  of  Algebra,  Snecially  promising  students  are 
allowed  to  ttike  up  Litin.  French  and  Higher  Matbematic»,  and 
grantii  are  given  ior  [wuisi^s  in  those  subjects.  All  the  training 
college  student-s  are  examined  in  the  same  week,  jiist  befonj 
Christmas,  and  only  those  who  pass  all  their  annual  examina- 
tions  receive  certificates  eniitling  them  ti>  the  annual  paymunUl 
of  special  grants  as  explained  in  Paragi'aph  22. 

*  For  the  recent  cbauco  in  tlie  status  of  the  Bhortwood  College; 
Supplementary  Notea  to  tiiis  Heport. 
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Tea^liei-s  are  not  rtpi>ointed  or  paid  (directly)  bj"  tbe  (Joveni-  ^^ 

meiit ;  tlieru  is  no  system  uf  jH^nsions,  and  none  has  evt.T  boen  given.  ^| 

27-  No  tree  inwils  are  supplied  to  needy  scholars  in  any  of  ^H 

tlte   ekurientjiry  sc^.lio«)ls.     Srritrcity  uf   food    is   a  most    imusual  ^H 

thintj[   in   Jamaiea,  except    in   great    dronglits  and   in   isolated  ^B 

localities.     In  such  cases  private  inth'viduals  have  been  known  ^| 

for  a  lew  days  or  weeks  to  supply  eurnmeal  or  Honr  to  one  or  ^B 

two  schools.     Very  ut*ten  it  is  when  there  is  a  snperabnndance  of  ^H 

nnsaleablc    f*H>d    that    the    peiisjintry    Hnd    times    the   hard<*st,  ^H 

WanI  of  money  and  want  ot  ilotlting  are  at  times  keenly  f«'lt ;  ^| 

and  inability  to  procure  dc*'ent  clothes,  whilst  causing  little  ur  no  ^H 

siirtering   such    as   is   exjjcrienced    in   (U)klcr   climates,  seriously  ^^k 

attects  the  attendance  at  the  sehoolss,     Jn  a  drought  such   as  ^H 

Jamaica  exi>erienced  in  the  spring  of  IHfiT  over  a  c^»nsiderablo  ^  ^| 

part  of  the  country  the  chilth'tii  arc  largelj^  oeeupied  in  fetcliing  ^| 

water   from   any  flisUince  up   to   six  or  seven   miles,  and   the  ^H 

falUng'iifl  in  tlie  attendance  at  the  schools  is  very  marked.  ^H 

28.  There   nrc    no   coniiiujation    schtJols    or  classe.s.      Work  Coiitumatiii 
begins  for  the  lai>oin-ing  class  about  six  o  clock  in  the  moniing  ^^^  *"*'*' 
and  ends  about    five   oVIock    in    the   aftt^nitnin,  and   the  great 

majority  of  the   peoph^  g(»    t.o    bee!    very  early.     A   system    of  ^J 

evening   conrinnHh*<Hi    schools    would    mean    lutle    less   than  a  ^H 

ixn^olutiou  in  the  social  habits  of  the  pei>ple,  and  would  be  very  ^| 

ditticult  tn  intnKlnce»  except  to  a  linuted  extent  in  towns.  ^^ 

•2t».  As  secondaiy  anti  liigher  ed  neat  ion  is  mainly  under  Swomlary 
private  management,  it  has  been  to  a  consi(!enible  extent  dealt  E<Uiffttioiu. 
with  in  paragraph  i).    A  Secondary  Education  Law  was  piissed  in 

1H*)2  (at  the  siune  time  as  the  Primary  Education  Uiw) providing  J 

for   the   gratiual  establishment  in  all   imjmrLant  centnjs  wliere  ^^ 

erti(tient  endowe<J  or  private  secondary  scnools  did  not  exist,  of  ^H 

seeon<l.irv   day    sitbools    snpportcil    by    the    Government    and  ^| 

managed  by  tlie  Board  of  Edu<  ration,     One  such  schtMjl  has  Ik  ten  ^| 

established  in  Montego  Bjiy,  the  second  to^Vl^  in  the  Island,  and  ^| 

is  doing  well  ^H 

The  endo  we<l  schools  of  tli  e  I  sland  were,  as  has  already  been  said,  ^| 

bn>ught  by  a  Law  passed  in  1 87 J)  under  the  control,  direct  or  in-  ^H 

direct,  of  the  Si-hools  Connuission.     The  only  schotil  under  the  ^| 

i  •oinmissioirs  direct  C(»ntrol  juul  ujanagemeut  is  the  Jiuuaic-M  High  ^H 

School,  witli    accouuuttdatMju    for   ovivr    50   boys,  with   wliicli  is  ^H 

associated     University   College.       These     institutions     reeeivo  ^| 

XLOOO   a  year   from  endowmeiUs  and  £1,300  a  year   from    the  ^| 

Government.     There  are  2^^  fouuchuion  scholars  in  the  sidiool,  ^H 

whf)  pay  no  fees,  besides  six  scholars  sent  tViim  lower  endowed  ^H 

schools,  and  the  receipts  from  paying  si-holars  have  amounted  to  ^| 

as  nmch  as  Xl  JiOO  per  annum.    No  school  in  tlif  British  Em]iire  ^^k 

takes  a  higher  [losition  tlian  this  {iot  its  si/.e)  bi  the  Cambridg**  ^| 

Local  Exiiminatton>j.  H 

The  other  endowed  scho(*ls  in  the  Island  receive  no  aid  from  ^| 

Government,  except  in  the  fomi  of  a  high  rate  »?f  interest  on  ^B 

moTiej\s  held  for  tnem  by  the  Government.     They  are  managed  in  ^| 

detail  for  the                    *^  *  local  Boanls  of  management,  hut  are  ^| 

subject  to  t                            '  the  Commission,  as  explained  v\\^*!k*-  ^^k 


lit  HyMeixi  tif  Edv^caficm  tit  jHrnnicii, 

lion  10  of  flir  Hisloritiil  Sketch,    ExaniinAtion^of  rtlJ  these  M^hools 
uriNiuntiallyhcld  under  eonditiuu»appmved  of  by  the  C'riTnniissioii, 

30,  Nothing  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  rechnieal 
instruction,  and  nearly  nil  the  commercial  educariou  that  is  given 
is  given  in  the   schools  referred  to  in  Parii^ruph    J>,     All  cle- 
mentaiy  schools  are  expects!  to  t4^*ach  ortlinarv  oitsineiis  fornix. 
and  a  little  more*  is  taught  in  si>nie  of  tlie  fnrj^er  eleinentan' 
schools  in  the  towns,  Imt  it  is  not  Lncliided  in  the  iV>de  s^;)ieflulc^ 
As  staled  above,  we  are  only  at  the  very  lieginnin^  of  the  iiiin>- 
dtifitinn  inf*t  the  schixils  of  manual,  or  more  stnctly,  lutncl  and 
ej'o  training,  and  what  little  has  been  and  is  bcinf(  done  ib   the 
way  of  agricultural  training  is  mainlv  of  w   lenUitive  ctianuLrter, 
Wliat  is  l>eing  aimed  at  is  the  inculcation  by  pnictic^il  illiistmtion 
^nd  experiment  of  soimd  agricultuntl  principlrs. 

to*y  31.  There  i«  one  large  combmed  reformatory  and  industrial 
J^Ijj  school  for  boys,  one  reformatory'  for  girls,  one  industrial  school  for 
*  hoys  and  one  for  girls,  all  maintained  entirely  by  Clovemment. 
Bttsides  these  there  are  large  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  giris 
in  Kingston  imder  the  management  of  the  Ibmian  ( iitholics,  and 
a  small  industrial  school  for  j^nrls  in  conne<'tii>n  with  the  Church 


n' 


of  Kngland,  a  fixed  sum  per  head  being  paiil  to  these  institutions 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  child  therem  by  the  authorities  of 
the  parish  frtun  which  the  child  comes.  The  element-ary  scbooU 
in  connection  with  these  institiuions  are  inspected  and  reported 
on  by  the  Education  Department,  and  the  general  management 
is  reportecl  on  by  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  as 

(Inspector  of  Industrial  ScbrH)la,  Thei-e  is  also  an  indtistrial 
school  in  Spanish  Town,  altogether  unsupportcil  by  Government. 
The  number  of  children  in  these  schools  is  408 ;  29H  bovs  and 
115  girls,  and  tlie  t£)tal  cost  to  the  Government  is  £r»,948. 
fftt  32,  There  arc  no  schools  fur  the  liliud,  ibr  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
^  nor  for  other  defective  children.  Enouiries  have  been  unule 
■  with  n^ference  to  the  number  of  blind  childrc*n,  but  it  is  found 
I  tbit  thoy  are  so  few  anrl  so  scattered  that  arrangements  for 
giving  them  special  instruction  would  be  <litticult  and  expensive, 

T,  Capper, 

Smm^inUndinif  Impeefor  of  SchiHj4, 


Rercnt  Rimorts  of  the  Eduaition  Depftrtmcnt  and  of  the  Ikuirvl  r>f 
Education,  Ine  H*^j^>c*rt  ♦♦f  the  CommiK^iou  jippointed  to  cn4airc  itito  the 
HyMem  of  Kducution  hi  Jajimira,  1898,  utuI  other  tlcKunieutn  relutiug  to 
Education  in  Jaiaaica,  can  l»o  jieeii  at  the  lioai<l  of  Education  Libi-ary, 
>4t  Stephen's  Koiisc,  C^unoti  How,  AVhitchall,  I^ndoiu  SAX. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

8TATISTICI&  fthowiiig  tliA  pvwren  uf  Eleoi^iitftry  Edn^ciitioii  in  Jmaudem 
from  IWm  to  18»9. 
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Esi^^iHTHiR^GSNRaAL'B  MA^RKiiPK  KfetURNfi.— Tliv  perF«iil«ee  of  Ifl^dEoii  and  brldtifrooEQi  rtcn< 
Jiitf  tht  Marrlftve  Kej^iatet  with  a  niark  ha«  de^reasKl  from  5ii*^  In  ISSa-i,  the  flr»t  year  for  wbich 
we  have  rollahk  stjitiiticii  an  thli  |iolnt,  1^  47  H  In  1S95-6,  a  dtjcr^ajse  of  ^  per  cent.  The  unm- 
bef  of  thesflf  ther4;for*,  who  alAx  a  VTo\jHct  iViniBbtxix^  WcTiefaati  dim^vt  Uw  lanie  period  troto  40' J 
to  62%  Qt  bf  £7  per  cctit. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


SYNOraiS  OF  PBINCIPAL  (JHANGES    IX   THE   ElEMBNTARY  ScHOOL  iSySTEir 

IN  Jamaica  1867-97. 

1^7. — Tntrnduction  of  the  system.  All  Hchools  aided  (except  ind  its  trial) 
were  retjuired  to  c'harge  ht^i^.  Schools  weits  awarded  marks  on  exatiunation 
U]»  to  a  maximnni  of  84.  Thofle  with  two-thirdi*  of  the  pos«ible  inaximuni 
or  over  called  fii*st  clasps,  one-half  in  two-third,s  second,  and  one-third  to 
0116-half  third.  Thin  pro| portion  ro<iuireil  f(>r  each  of  the  principal  suhjectA, 
reading,  wi-iting,  antl  arithmetic,  an  well  as  in  the  ai^^regate*  Age  limits, 
four  to  seventeen. 

Grants  :— 

First  class  achools  received  20/.  and  6^.  \>ev  unit  of  average. 
Second  ,,  15^,  and  'm,  „ 

Third  „  If  J/,  and  4i.  „ 

Sewing  Ji^.  per  unit  of  average  at  sewing  class.  Industrial  schi»ol8,  in 
which  three  scliool  hours  a  da)'  were  tie  voted  to  uianua!  laiioiLi'  on  a  regiilar 
system,  £10,  £7  I  Ox.,  or  £5, 

1870.— Building  grants  given  for  new  schools. 

Government  Training  College  o]>oned  ami  Mico  College  subsidised. 

1873. — Industrial  schools  required  to  give  only  Iwti  school  hours  to  manual 
labour*  Grants  to  thase  nchwils  as  nb^)vr%  and  in  addition  3^?*,  2j.  Gd,  or  2$, 
I»er  unit  of  average. 

1876, — Grantft  to  industrial  schools  redu<"ed. 

Grauts  to  1st  class  schools  made  8j».  per  mark  inntiMul  of  the  sum  of  £20. 

,,         2nd  ,,  7*.        „  „  £15. 

3rd  ,,  a«.        „  „  £10. 

1877. — ^(^rant^s  given  to  imiul  teachers  of  £4,  £5  and  £6  for  the  fii"?*t,  second 
and  third  year  of  service  rc8i>ectivcly,  subject  to  their  pH-sF^ing  an  examination 
by  me^ns  of  jjriiitcil  cards  at  the  time  the  scIkxiIs  they  were  em]»loyed  in 
were  inft[>ect-ed. 

Grants  to  school ma«tei-H  for  instructing  them  out  of  Kchool  hours,  £3  for 
one,  £4  10^.  for  two,  and  £l  \0a,  for  each  additional  pupil  teacher. 

1878.— Grants  to  industrial  «cho4ils  di»oontinued. 

1879.— Grant  of  £15  given  for  crteli  resident  student  in  a  voluntaiy  training 
college  on  his  jjassing  an  annual  examination. 

1881.— Teachers  convicted  of  any  offence  against  morality  not  permitted 
to  take  emplojuieut  in  Government  aided  scnools.  (Kewtoration  possible 
aft«r  one  year  at  least.) 

Only  144  days  out  of  the  ISO  school  days  in  the  year  required  to  l»e  taken 
for  calculating  average  attendance.  (As  many  as  H6  days,  when  attendance 
was  exceptionally  low  owing  to  severe  weather  or  other  causes,  could  thua 
V>e  omitted.) 

Advances  an  account  of  the  annual  grants  expected  to  be  earned  at  nest 
inspection  made  quarterly. 


tm 
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1882,  -Ptipil  teaeher^  fiir.-it  exauiined  in  centres  at  ii  fixed  date  with 
|iaj>er.s  that  had  not  been  used  l»€fore.     Fifty-nine  exaniiued. 

Firnt  Government  examination  of  imining  colleges  in  l)eccmljer  with 
freshly  ?*et  jiajMjrs,     Twenty-six  candidates*. 

Grant  of  £7  given  for  each  non-remdent  student  at  a  vohiJUary  tminiug 
college  on  hw  passing  the  annual  exannnation. 

Teachers  admitted  to  third  year  training  college,  examination, 

Certificaten  gn\nted  on  the  [laHnin^'  of  tlic  third  ye^r  examination,  to 
teacher H  at  oiK'^e,  and  t<:»  training  college  students  after  tw(>  years'  Huccei^sful 
work  an  te.rt<:her^,  with  an  ficc<tm[Kinyiug  iMyment  of  €10  in  eiuh  ca'se. 

Gnints  made  Ui  holders  of  certifivate.H  rif  £'io,  i'lO  or  £.i  according  to  tUe 
cla88  of  schools  examined  under  them  during  the  year. 

1887.^An  additional  (jrant  nf  £20  per  anntun  paid  montldy  for  each 
resident  .student  under  training  at  a  voluntary  training  college. 

An  additional  grant  of  10/r.  to  each  .school  on  amiiialgmiit  li^t  forkeeiiing 
ck»ck  in  proper  order,  and  for  appliances. 

Voluntary  candidat-eri  firHt  adrjiitt^d  to  pupil  teachers*  examinations  on 
jhiyment  of  a  nominal  fee  of  2*.  Hd, 

18i)2.  Pansing  uf  Flumentary  and  Secondary  Education  Lawn  and 
ai>pt)intment  of  Board  of  Education.  Age  limitH  made  five  to  fourtt'cn, 
infant  rtchooLs  and  deoartnient.s,  three  t*»  ten.  Uo  vein  or  given  ]K>wer  to 
intrctdnce  compulsion  lor^ally  oi'  generally  by  pi'oclamation.  Advaucea  to 
HchooLs  jiaid  monthly  instead  of  ipmrtfrly.  Alxilition  of  feesi^  sulj«titutic*n 
of  grant  of  4*,  per  unit  of  averagj  U*  he  paid  rnit  4«f  a  s|»ecial  tax  on  hoU!*&H, 
New  schrxjls  not  to  1h'  aidctl  before  liouig  declare*!  necessiiry  by  the  IVtard 
of  F/lucation.  Small  seljithirshiiis  given  to  iMjst  sclmlar^  fnmi  elementary 
HrhiMtls  tHtiablc  at  Hcroi^dary  schtnils.  Pruvision  ir^ade  f»ir  e?^ta.blishinf-nt  of 
secondary  nchoots  mirier  general  rnutrol  of  l*M»ard  of  Kducatinn  in  olace^ 
which  were  without  adei|uate  pni vision  for  -secondary  ediicatioii.  Scholar- 
ship.-*  of  £h)  hf  £Ofia  year  given  on  reKidt«  of  Cambridge  liocal  and  London 
Matriculation  KxaniinatiouH. 


1893,^  Firi*t  iteviiied  C'<xle  came  into  force*     The  main  proviiiion?*  a^  to 
grants  were  as  follow.^  ; — 

Schcjoli*  under  80  in  average  attendance  for  every  mark  ir>#.  and  It/,  t»er 
nit  of  average  over  20.     The  whole  of  this  grant  to  l»e  paid  to  the  princii»al 


unit  of  average  over  20.     Ihe  W'hole  of  tins  grant  to  l»e  paid  to  the  princi}»al 
teacher  in  the  absence  of  a  HjK'cial  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Sch'-Kjls  ot  80  in  average  attendance  and  over»  £1  i>er  mark,  and  4x.  t^i  G^. 
per  unit  of  average  attendance  over  80,  for  additional  reumnernttun  to  the 
1  principal  teacher, 

Aii[>Mance,s  grant,  Hf.L  [ler  ton't  of  averiige  attendance. 
Schools  over  150,  25^.,  and  U.  p  r  mark  for  as.sisted  tca<'het'. 

Schools  over  tKi  and  with  in  hint  dejj^irtment 
Schools  over  80  and  not  entitled  to  pupil  te;icl]er 
Schools  over   10E.»  and  entitled  to  only  one   jiupil 

teacher    -        -        -        - 
Schools  over  120  and  entitled  to  two  [>upil  teachers 

or  more  -        ^        -        -        -        ^  .        - 

Drawing— U.  or  ^*.  jier  scholar  sutLsfactorily  taught. 

Agri<"idture— (Grants  not  excectiing  £HJ,  acconling  to  cJrcumstiinces  and 
value  of  wrtrk  ilone. 

The  jtriH('i|»al  t-hanges  not  affecting  grants  were  (1)  the  increase  of  the 
markft  given  for  the  principal  sul\jects  of  Kcarling,  Writing,  and  Aritlimetic, 
from  12  to  18  each,  or  from  36  to  54  in  the  aggregate  ;  and  the  reduction  of 
them  for  th^  ^econdarv  >ul)iects  from  48  to  30 :  (2)  the  addition  of  elementary 
gentnetrical  drauing  tVi  the  lurri  uhim  Mf  the  »*rhoois  ^  (il)  the  requiremeat 


t£Jo  for  additional 
woman  tea.cher. 
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that  as  far  as  practicable  every  school  sliould  have  three  manaigera  ;  (4)  the 
o]>eDifig  of  a  register  of  t'eachers,  adtniiiiaion  to  which,  except  in  the  cflj;^  of 
successful  teachers  of  woaie  standing,  was  to  1«3  reflated  by  exaininfttion  ; 
(5)  the  [vroviBion  for  the  regular  inveHtigatioTi,  with  the  a^amtaiic^  when 
fiOHHible  of  diainterefited  nianiiger^,  of  chargew  of  immorality  and  niisconclact 
not  otherwiee  e.%tabll'*hed  U^  the  ^^atirtfaetion  of  the  Dejmrtmeiit  ;  (6)  the 
extension  of  the  [nipil  teachers*  courj^e  by  ruie  yeiir  ;  {7}  provision  for  the 
adnuftiiiion  of  Icsttchei'w  for  tine  year  to  tnLiniiig  colleger ;  and  (S)  tlie  intro 
duct  ion  of  regulations  a.s  to  minitnuni  Mchool  ataff  and  Hoor  apace. 

i8S>5.— Second  Itovised  Code  approved  and  brought  into  foi-ce.  The 
changes  were  of  slight  importance.  The  marks*  for  the  principal  subjects 
wei  e  reduced  to  45,  and  those  for  the  i*eeondary  i*ul>jects  rained  to  30, 

Detailed  regulations  were  made  as  to  the  grants  for  agricultural  teach ingi 
which  ranged  from  £l  Ut  £10. 

U  wa^  provided  that  where  handicrafts  were  properly  taught  a  gmnt  not 
exc4^eding  £10  might  be  given.  The  aiipropriation  of  the  grant  of  4*.  t<j  6*. 
per  unit  of  average  over  W,  to  the  further  remuneration  of  the  principal 
teacher  was  discimtinued,  and  it  wa.'*  allowt^l  to  be  used  for  the  general 
puriM.iseH  of  the  school. 

First  publication  of  the  e<iucatif»nal  bulletin  for  the  information  of 
managers  and  t^eachers. 

[1900. — A  number  of  inipjrtant  Aiticles  in  the  New  Code  which  cajne 
into  foiT^  on  May  10,  1900,  will  be  fcmnd  in  tht*  Rnpplementary  Notes  at 
the  end  of  this  Hepcjrt,] 
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APPENDIX  F* 
Standards  or  Classification  down  to  the  New  Code,  1900. 

S<HKDULE  A. 


Standards  of  Classification. 

All  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  will  be  examined  according  to  these 
Standards.  The  maximum  marks  attainable  will  only  be  given  at  inspection 
when  the  whole  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  syllabus  are  taken,  and 
when  the  school  as  a  whole  has  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency 
that  would  be  passible  under  any  teaching.  Every  lower  degree  of  eflSciency 
will  receive  a  proiM)rtionately  smaller  number  of  marks,  which  may  be 
frai^tional. 

Children  in  higher  standards  (chief  subjects)  or  divisions  (secondary 
subjects)  may  be  examined  in  any  of  the  subjects  for  lower  standards  or 
divisions  as  well  as  in  their  own. 

I.    Chief  Subjects. 

[All  scholars  are  required  to  be  placed  in  the  same  classes  in  reading  and 
writing  ;  and  the  marks  for  arithmetic  will  be  lower  in  proportion  as  this  is 
not  the  case  in  that  subject  also.  The  inspector  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
piiimples  of  arithmetic  are  properly  taught  in  the  school.) 


♦  Appendix  F,  with  Appendices  G  and  H,  are  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  educational  system  described  in  Mr.  Cappers  fore^ing  report 
and  reviewed  by  the  Jamaica  Education  Commission,  1898,  in  the  report 
summarised  below. 

The  Courses  of  Study  and  Standards  of  ClasaiBcatioii  Jaid  down  br  the 
New  Code  of  May,  1900,  will  b^  found  (lit  the.  ea4  of  Er"" 
"Peport, 
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APPENDIX  I"\-  Schedule  A.— Chief  StiB^iEcrs— rowf/im^r/. 


8ubj««9il. 


Beadiag 


HecltAtluii 


B, 


CllTldrcii  untler  iltiiliJriiii  umler 

k»Vfn  (tlu*  ui*|<*rjty     IVu  (the  m*iiirlly 
fpi>tn  Four  to  )*^\\  \.    fiiMii  Five  to  8evoi»> 


( htdlnic  witnii  tip 
Infant  Keawtcn. 


1o  ru.itl  miiiiiul' 
tuficniijijr.  rtini 
•Mri'irtituly  frnii 
Markli  Mini,    iliii- 

Ulnitlj*   WnnJs    nf 

rl,.      ^  ,     . 

r<i  hwch  wurilii    Into 

tu  huhJm,  reutJfpilBtiiK 

Ninj  haiiiin^j;  thi'  l-r.|«ni  that  raiirisjiuut 
tltum. 

i'fi  litiikl  u\%  {\fH'.n\\y)  those  conipuiieiits 
Into  nevv  word*. 


I'll    recilUs    utiiiiil' 
tAiii-nniBly  tiiiil  Ml- 

jH'hixi)     MMig     ur 
hynni 


To    recliv    throe 


HtamUnI  II. 


\o*    raid     tiintilinr      l< 
W(ird»,       phrMTK 
iiiid    Aim  pit;   MJ>»' 
teiiccftfriMithlAck^ 
\vtA\i\.  cUnri,  i.to. 
T*J  re«cj  A  Bltejrt  i 
iwaiiage    fmiti    a  I 
Fir«t      *StJiiid»r»l 
Rejtder, 


I'll     r«clt«     (uur 
reivea  u  fwfurc* 


To  r«clttt  Sil  Hue*  tif 
alrnple 
Iwfcjrv 


Writing    mid 
OrthoffTiphy. 


f."fllllli'i»iltlnn 


'W*  font*  letterH 
Vprliit  Aitd  ftcripy 
with  Hlictii^  and 
i-(n(^««  and  drnw 
th«?ui  on  tho  »l<it<' 
ffinn  hlm'klniaid 
nr  fr.jni  dii'tii- 
lliiti« 


TiJ  iHiBwei  iltriMt 
tpiOHtioiiM  ill  ihu 
furm    'd    Him  pi  I • 

MttittTlCOl. 


A*  liefure,  mUj 
wordft  Mid  ahort 
e«-y  srnr,ou*'t»*, 
fDitti  the  Iiifunl 
K«»dt>r, 


Tm  t^tl  eHitpl<*  r*rU 
nUmi  uliject»  kii 
pirtnn5»  Bthl- 
hit'**!,  in  foni* 
I'Ufc  iM?iit«iiee!t« 

lo  tun  I  th«««  into 
negative  nud  tn- 
temiRfttive  teii- 
t<^nees. 


To  »^n»y  inn  it»t  t 
In  nmnii«crl{4 
ohnrai'tfirs  two 
Unea  '.d  print, 
comineni'ing  with 
R  i^pitiil  letter. 


iUmt^     orulty    in 
whnlc  •e»iti.Mjci!ii 


,V     ftiMeairu     of     iiMt 

nor   tlwiMr'-m  Thir* 


then  di'jtuliJiJ  « L>rd 
Uy  wo»d. 
f.ipy      lN.«ikft      ^ImII 
tu%t      or     tti4*dtiini 
hand)  Ut  \m  Khuwii. 


>cntenei!«. 


ArittiTietio 


to  t«ll  atnlKht  thn 
ruiinbcrof  id'ji't'U 
in  A  gniup  tip  to 
iltwlthotitMjnnt- 

to  Add  And  iuh^ 
tnirt  up  tn  in. 

To  r«»pr*s«int  th««i 
lirut'^MOs  hy 

nenruM  aivX  nytn^ 
holf. 


To  add  nnd  i^nlj- 
tpat't  np  to  pjn.^ 

To  fMiuut  by  twu*, 
three*,  iitid  fntntt 

up  tc»  101). 

Multlidiffttlontiirilc 
up  ti*  nve  thniM 

To  t*llftt«ijrhtth.' 
UlltitTtefof  otiJe4  In 
in  A  itfotip  t4p  t'i 
in  without  count- 
ing. 


Ncftatloii  Aiid  tiu- 
ntcirAtlonidnuui- 
Ii4)rs  not  iiKc«cii' 
inK  V^XJ<>-  i^inipl« 
Addlti4H>  and 
«uhtra(*tion  of 
iji]ml>cr«  id  not 
im»re  lhan  threr' 
ttfenrtf.  (In  Addi^ 
tititi  not  nioru 
timn  nvi<  Ilneii  t^t 
he  Kivpii.)  The 
mti Hi  plication 
tAJde  to  9\i.  tf^|(^fl 
12. 


N  ot-Atfoti  Aiid  iiuin»> 
latloii  id  uumhuts 
t«ol  etnapiliiii^ 

HJlt.lMNI,       Tht'     ftJl 


littiplr  tnh* 

tlT.'lu 


Mill. 


lleaUl  ArithinottC'Hhfirt  ctcrci«eB  in  nientAl  AHtliUR'tic  niAy  he  uriwn  in  the  <;tan>liiAUoii  of  «li 
8tAn<lanl  i|itjyitit}u»  and  ■Inmld  be  prtsparAtory  to  ttio  work  of  th«  nftt. 


*  Keadins  ^iih  Int^lU^noe  wilt  lie  feciufred  in  »11  thft  At^ndaM*,  and  In4*i^a%f»d  fltimrr  and 

t*  pri'-t^ion  fn  (in                             T  ^^^  nf  n*adluff  lajokf        -*  '     -       :^- '  *      i"  ^'       '      *              ,r  | 

whic  h  in  SUn<(  --hould  relate  tf   i 

«\»n*ine  Inmi  lii  -  tti  j^Undard,  an*! 

ItOOk  or  pRMAgv  AhKdl  h*   ni*y  trlirt.       j  nt'   iiittiii^'rin  4    m    \Mt:   r*ij4«iliii;^'    «iil 

be  tented  partl\  irjlnjt  of  what  i#  n*««l. 

t  IntellictJii  1^^  att<?iitk»n  to  .irticnlatinn,  inilwitlon  and  cinpluiau  wUt  W 

rc^jnlmdin  tli*  r  n-nnlf. 

ii    The  wri(i  of  titandardB  I.,  II..  III.  mav  Ik  on  atatri  or  oap^r.  At  the  dticre 

lion  td  the  Mail*  -  IV,  and  upward*  it tihonld  be  oo  p4p«r.  EiUier  the  y^rUitai  or 
t1  aping  ijTBtem  wtii  n?  n^^-furin 


^ 
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standard  HI. 


To  read  a  passi^re 
from  a  Tliinl  Stan- 
danl  reader. 


Standard  IV. 


Standard  V. 


Standard  VI. 


Standard  VII 


To  recite  30  lines  of 
poetry  and  to  know 
their  meaning. 


Six  lines  from  one  of 
the  reading  books 
of  the  standard, 
slowly  read  once 
and  then  dictated. 

Copy  books  (capitals 
and  figures,  large 
and  small  hand)  to 
be  shown. 


Writing  on  slate  sim- 
ple sentences  con- 
taining specified 
noims,  verbs,  adjec- 
tives and  adverl)s. 


To  road  a  jiassage 
from  a  Fomlh 
Standard  reader. 


To  recite  40  lines 
of  poetry,  and  to 
know  theh*  mean- 
ing. 


Eight  lines  of 
poetry  or  prose, 
slowly  read  once, 
and  then  dic- 
tated. 

Copy  books  to  be 
shown. 


Exercise  in  the 
j  transposition  of 
I  words  in  simple 
j    poetry   Into   the 

order  of  prose. 
I  Very  simple  friend- 
ly letters  and  re- 
ceipts for  money. 


To  reail  a  passage  |  I'o  read  a  passage 


from  some  stan- 
dard author,  or 
from  a  Fifth 
Standard  reader. 


To  recite  60  lines 
of  iK)etry  and  to 
explain  the  words 
and  allusions. 


Dictation. 
Copy  books  to  he 
shown. 


from  one  of 
Sliakespeare's  his- 
torical plays,  or 
from  some  other 
standard  author. 


To  recite  60  lines 
from  some  stan- 
dard poet,  and  to 
explain  the  words 
and  allusions. 


Dictation. 

Copy    books    and 

exercise  books  to 

be  shown. 


To  read  a  jiassage 
from  Shakespeare 
or  Milton, or  from 
some  other  stan- 
dard author. 


The    former    rules, 
I    with  long  division. 
Addition  and  sub- 
traction of  money. 
I    Koman  nund)er8  to 
'■    M.M.    Time    by    a 
clock  or  watt'h. 


Compound  rules 
(money)  and  re- 
duction of  com- 
mon weights  and 
measures.  I  $ 


A  short  theme  or 
letter  on  an  easy 
subject, 
out  I  Bmdness  corre- 
spondence. Para- 
phrasing. Letter 
writing. 


Fractions,  vulgar 
and  decimal ; 
cr>mpound  pro- 
portion and  sim- 
ple interest. 


To  recite  60  lines 
from  Shakespeare 
or  Milton  or  some 
other  standard 
author,  and  to 
explain  the  words 
and  allusions. 

Dictation. 

Note    books    and 

exercise  books  to 

be  shown. 


Pn^Is   or  abridg- 
ment   of    docu- 
ment   or    state- 
I    ment  showing  its 
;    most    important 
'    contents.     Bxer- 
I    cises  In  the  right 
use  of  commercial 
I    terms. 


I  Averages,    percen- 
I    tages,  and  stocks. 


Writing  from  me- 
mory   the    sub- 
stance of  a  short 
story    read 
twice. 

Paraphrase  of  sim- 
ple poetical  pas- 
sages. Writing 
friendly  letters. 

The  simplest  busi- 
ness forms. 

Compound  rules, 
weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

Practice,    bills    of  j 
parcels,  and  sim- 
ple    proportion. 
The  unitary  me- 
thod. 

Addition  and  sub- 
traction of  proper 
fractions,  with 
denominators  not 
exceeding  12. 


These  should  not  involve  large  numbers,  should  from  the  first  deal  with  concrete  as  well  as  abstract 

higher  Standard. 


I  The  scholars  of  the  Fourth  Standard  and  upwards  should  be  required  to  add  columns  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  within  a  specified  time  in  order  to  show  readiness  and  accuracy. 

S  The  tables  to  be  learned  Include  those  weights  and  measures  only  which  are  In  ordinary  use 
viz.  :— 

Length.^The  mile,  furlong,  chain,  rod  or  pole,  yard,  foot,  and  inch. 
WeighL^Th^  ton,  hundredweight,  quarter,  stone,  pound,  ounce,  and  drachm. 
Capa«tf 2/.— Quarter,  bushel,  peck,  gallon,  quart,  and  pint. 
Area.—The  square  mile,  acre,  rood,  square  pole  or  perch,  the  yard,  foot>  mdtneh. 
Tii/t«.— Year,  month,  week,  day,  hour,  minute,  and  leoood. 

4226. 
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N.B,— The  scholars  In  any  echoil  may  iw  ftrranged  In  mow  or  fewer  divisions  than  Art 
below,  acourdiiig  tu  the  »\m  of  the  Rclimilt  so  luiiK  a»  the  wholt;  ffn>und  in  covenxl ;  but  »ny 
of  LkU  kind  niuil  Uti  AppruvtMi  hf  the  Iiuipcctur  of  Schuula  at  hh  aiuiuoj  vIaII. 


SCRIFnTRE  (hictitding  the  Teiuihing  of  Monli). 


GKOORAPHY  AKD  HI3T0&T. 


LA. 

(Aa  In  Chief 
8abJ«cta.) 


I.  B. 
(As  ill  Chief 
Bubjecu.) 


To  uuwar  iiitclligentlr  qucstioUB  on  thirty  leMomi 
given  daring  thu  y«ar  in  tlic  lubject  according 
bo  m  scheme  approved  of  by  the  Inspector  at  tlic 
prevlotia  aunaal  etAminatloti. 


As  above* 


Points  of  tlie  cuniiioas.  Land  Aiid  w^t^r 
on  thv  map.  8«jiiic  Io)owle<lcre  i»f  Ui« 
1oc»Uty  roand  the  ictiooK 


Inii><irtant     gcuf^n^phiOLi      deflmtiofi«. 

illuatntted   hy  reference  to  thtr  nuip. 

Simple  facta  relating  to  the  GecigTapbj 

of  Jamaica, 
Bkiiies  of  great  men. 


To  learn  l<>  hA?art  (i.)  fiord's 
Prayer,  P»alm  x:3iiil.,  Prov, 
Til  17,  IS,  19,  n. 

(ii.)  Ten  Commandments, 
Mfttt,  V,  l-lg,  xxiL  S5-^40. 

Loading  fojcta  in  Life  of  oar 
Loird,  sJmpiB  Btories  from 
Uvea  of  Abrahiun,  Mooeo, 
Dftvid. 


To  iwni  by  be&rt  (iif .)  Deut. 
rxviiU  1-14,  (iv.)  St.  John 
jt(v,  lfi-81. 

Fuller  fact«  of  our  Lord'i  life; 
some  of  chEef  parahles ;  hio- 
ioryof  Creation  and  Floo<i ; 
chief  iticXs  in  li  vee  of  Jacob, 
Jooeph,  Joehiia,  ik>lomon, 
Ah*b}  Hezeklali,  Nehemtah. 


To  leani  by  Iveart  (v.)  Pii^ 
verba  xiv.  26,  ivi.  24,  xi%.  22; 
juc,  1,  JtJtiil.  3l»  32,  3K*vi.  28, 
and  xjcviii.  IS;  Bphcflians, 
vl.  1-8;  (vi.J  1  Cor.  %\L  31, 
ondiOii. 

Our  Lord's  life  and  teaching ; 
teaching  of  Imw  of  Moses  oa 
to  dnties  of  parents  and 
children^  duty  to  poor* 
fattierleos,  and  widows ; 
main  facts  of  Old  Testament 
history  :  main  facta  in  livea 
of  the  Apostles. 


Instruction  and  iminiug 
thiMitKbuut  the  year  In 
reverence  for  God,  truth » 
ftihicJiKi,  houttdty,  purity, 
gentleness,  obedience  to 
parents,  to  teat  hers,  to 
I^ursc^ns  in  authority, 
poUteneaa,  Jchndnesa  to- 
wards playmates  and 
ordmali. 


fi£verence,  Jove  of  coimtiy, 
respect  for  anttiHortty, 
obedfoiH-e  to  law,  honour, 
industry,  tempemnce. 
purity,  poiiteueao,  gooti 
behaviour  nt  home,  in 
school,  in  piat^-es  of  wor- 
sihip,  in  company,  avoid- 
ing evil-speaking  and 
profanity. 


I  Reverence,        self-respect, 

COTifr    ^       -  "    '    ';'-'      p.jU- 

:  fi-.-  •ivt- 


Mv 


lid  tnibl. 


MEAK&--atated  lesoont 
provided  lor  in  the  time- 
table,  M  well  as  in  Inci- 
dental teacliing;  atoHes, 
brief  bic^eraphies,  iitus- 
trail ve  example,  veraea, 
proverbs,  maxims  of  the 
wise,  literary  gems  fitted 
to  cultivate  the  qualities 
named  above^  and  to 
mould  cli&racter  and 
direct  action. 


I  A  iilan  of  the  44-hfMil  and   pla^dn^mnd. 
I    TIk'  four   ordinal    t^Kiintj^.     \Watiinit 
I     and  UM' of  a  map,     Tlir  sirfm..)  vt>(&{«- 
of    Like    world.       iJeniL'  rtii* 

simply   cxplAtnod   anij  j  by 

reference    ttt    maiis,      i..^,  .,..„,     m«i>« 
graifhy  of  hills  and  rivers.  ' 

<  .Storipi  of  grvat  men  and  great  evmlo^ 


Physical,  pf  Of*'-'  -  « --'fim- 

gmphy  of  tl^i 

TsJeH,  wit  111  Lhff 

district    In   W,,,,    ,i    ,   ,,r     r,    IM-M    4-.    .ML.JJ.lcd, 

Map  of  Euntpt'  an<i  Morl.h  Amerl«'«. 

Simple  stories  reUtlng  to  fiugUah  ajtd 
jAiiiAicau  HUtA>ry. 


tiM 

njCh 

and 
Till 


Fliyaical,  jMilltical,  and  iMimmercial 
graphy  <tf  the  lTnlt*Hl  StAt«^  ami  Bi 
F.mpirv,  nnd  gir,      '       -i. 
(Ji'ogiaphj  uf  tlir 
of  |M\jiiuctions. 

determine    climate'.        ijuuuat 
longitude.      Pay    and    night. 
sea6<:>nft. 

EmmA  outlines  of  English  and  Jamaieaii 
History.  Btograpblca  of  six  leading 
persons  In  English  or  Jamaican  History, 
such  as  Alfred,  Henry  V.,  Columbua. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  C?rumwell,  Kodney, 
Nelson,  Wellington,  *c.  Principal 
events  iu  life  of  Queen  Victoria. 


I 
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ELBMBNTA£Y  SCIBNCB. 

I.{A.&  B,),—To  answer  intalUgently  qoestioiui  on  80  iMaona  given  daring  the  yew  in  the  labjeci 
•co<ming  to  a  scheme  approved  of  by  the  Inspector  at  the  previous  annual  examination. 


AlilBBNAnVB.     0MB  ONLT  B^QUIRKD. 

COMPUISOET. 

/" 

Domestic  Economy 

Physics  and  Mechanics. 

Agriculture. 

(hi  Qirls'  Schools 

Natural  History. 

— 

or  for  the  girls  in 

mixed  SchooU  when 

practicable). 

• 

(In  Town  Schools^ 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Usefubiess  of  the  vari- 

Ordinary   articles    of 

The  build  and  chief  or- 

1    matter. 

ous  domestic  animals. 

food,    clotliinK.    and 

gans    of    the   human 

I 

and  1k)w  they  repay 

washing. 

Koily. 

Icindnoss  and  care. 

Onllnary     tools     and 

machiiiesCtf.f/.,  a  clock, 

Tools,  and  how   they 

Neatness  and  cleanli- 

Need of  exercise,  clear- 

y: 

a  pair  of  scales,  level, 
carpenter's  tools,  Ac.) 

need  keeping  in  onler. 

ness  in    lu>u8e    and 

liness,  temiterance  ii: 
allthhigs. 

i 

person  ;  purity  of  air. 

Sv 

Building  a  house. 

Workat  different 

The    dwelling;    neat- 

A few   main  laws    of 

g 

periods  of  the  year. 

ness,  cleanlineis,  and 
ventilation. 

health. 

3 

The  common  objects  of 

A  course  of  simple  lee- 

sons  (to  be  approvcti 

by  the  Inspector)  on 

the  lion,  tiger,  camel. 

elephant,  leopard    or 

other  animals. 

Common  properties  of 

Need  of  plants  (air,  soil. 

Food  and  beverages: 

Mechanism  of  motion. 

1    matter.     Barometer. 

wstcr). 

their  properties  and 
nutritive  value.    Pu- 

1   thermometer. 

. 

rity  «>f  water. 

Alimentation,    circula- 

tion, residration. 

d 

Practical  measurement, 

Nee(i   of    cultivation. 

s 

and  what  makes  it 

Rules  of  health,  com- 

> 

time,     velocity    and 

more  or  less  effective. 

mon  aihnents,  treat- 

(3/ 

space. 

ment  of  the  sick. 

pj\ 

Regulation    of    plant 

s? 

food  ;  manure  ;  folly 

Simple  lessons  of  hygi- 

t 

Matterinmotion, 

of  burning  the  plant 

ene. 

t> 

weight,  inertia,  mo> 
mentum. 

food     supplied     by 
nature. 

house. 

Outlines  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  animal 

\ 

kingdom. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  DISGIFUNE. 

The  Inspector  in  awarding  marks  under  this  head  will  have  special  regard  to  the  moral  training  and 
conduct  of  the  children,  to  the  neatness  and  order  of  the  school  premises  and  furniture,  and  to  the 
proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  both  for  teaching  and  examination. 

To  meet  the  requiremeu^  respecting  discipline,  the  managers  and  teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy 
tlie  Inspector  that  all  reasonable  care  is  taken ;  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the  school,  to  bring  ni> 
the  children  In  the  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  ana  language,  of  deanliness  and  tidiness,  and 
also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and 
respect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 

The  ordinary  discipline  of  the  School  must  be  prompt  aad  exact,  and  yet  maintained  without  harshness 
and  without  noisy  demonstration  of  authority. 

In  particular,  the  honesty  of  the  scholars  under  examination,  and  the  degree  of  taiterest  they  show  hi 
their  work,  will  be  taken  hito  account ;  and  high  marks  will  not  be  given  unless  the  Inspector  is  satis- 
fled  that  the  school  is  a  place  for  the  formation  of  right  habits,  as  wenaa  a  ^aoa  of  Imtnetloii. 

The  Inspector  will  also  take  into  account  the  ooadttioii  oc  the  Sobool  Jtaoonli*  and  the  fidthfolness 
with  which  the  requirements  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  ttMm  liaf«  b«Mi  mek  The  aiaifclng  of 
this  subject  will  largely  depend  upon  the  remits  of  any  ipeelal  Tiriti  the  iMpaefar  amjIm^  bMB  aMt 
to  pay  during  the  year* 

A  regulation  syetem  of  phyrieal  drill  will  be  found  moat  laafol  In  leeMlig  ynt0m^ 
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APPENDIX  K    SfMKni  1,^:  A,     Ni:tiiM>AKY  Suriei  ts— r#w/FfFT*^ -r, 

ENfiLIdfl. 


Stntulntil  /.— Pointingr  trat  the  iataject  In  im  etmy 
■enteiioe. 
Pointing  cmt  nouu«. 

Standnnf  /r*— pointing  out  the  wibject  and  |>T«' 
dlcato  ill  an  eoAy  aenteuco. 
Pointing  ont  nonna  nod  verba. 


Standntd  f //. -Mijdlflcation  of  aubjisct    And  pre- 

dlcftte  by  ftlnglo  wordjj*.     Forum- 

Lion  of  illiiBtmtiTc  scutoii^^c!^. 

Pointhkg  out  pArte  of  spoci^li  ami 

»  making      Bentencea     coiilnlnliijBr 

them. 

Standurd  /F.— Modlftcntioii  of  anbJBct,  nmiJleate 
And  object  by  wnrat  aiiaphrase». 
f^lmple  analysis.  Formation  of  11- 
hlfttrmttve  uentoncp.  Ea«y  yarahii^. 


Infleelton  of  the  noun  iind  jnr«>>1 
noun,  Elt^mciitary  wordbnlldlni:  ] 

Standard  r.— Modilkation  of  subject^  predii^tr, 
antl  object  by  worJ»^  phnuea  and 
BentenneA,  Word-btiudinir,  a  little  | 
more  s^h^need. 

Standard  F/.— Potiiag  and  AnolysU  of  com] 
Bcntencefl.  Word'*    "" 

Knowledge  of  En^llah 
f  ^irrtTtlon  of  sentenccfl 
Ing  iximmon  fault«  in  ipeecli. 

Sfnmiat^  Vfl  — P&r9tng.  Making  oentencea  illu> 
tratlngr  tTio  riuht  use  rjl  ^tmt 
wohIh  ea.    Klio>wledC« 

of    K  I  i  nations.      Cor- 

rtBcti"!  n  erron  in  th« 

twe  of  wupifl  and  in  the  fsomuitioii 
of  lentflnoes. 


8IK0INO. 

More  lima  half  nmrks  will  in  no  case  b«  jriveu  unleia  aome  iueecaa  is  attained  In  teaching  by  note  in 
Aocordanee  with  the  Schedule. 


For  S^oatt  uKn(r  th4  Staf  Xotatimi, 


Fttr  SehtwU  wing  thf  Tmik  Sv^a  Method  i 


It  {A,  i:  BA^To  sln^  by  ear  tttnple  tonga  and  hymns  and  without  action.  TW  marie  the  vmrtotta 
»lmpl(3i  tluie  with  banda  and  fe«t.  To  sing  the  scaIu  of  €  Major  from  the  it»IT  and  it« 
the  notes. 


Division  L 

Note  Ti*t,—l.  To  ling  as  p<Mnt«d  out  by  the  ex- 
amltHsr,  tlie  iwjtes  (of  the  key  t'hord  of  C  m  ««  ranyi 
vrder^  ujiing  the  Sol-fji  syllables  Do  Mi  SoltDo), 

Stuuj  T^Jti.—2.  To  »ing  sweetly  any  one  of  ot  leMt 
three  e&sy  scbof^^l-aongn  or  action  %oiif^f  previoiifily 
jiruiiarfd. 

'I'be  coTiipnAS  oflbti^e  iongs  sbonld  not  exrccd  tho 
Htfilt  of  an  rxit^vi'.  wiy  from  *'  to  i\  or  D  lo  I),  in  the 
treble  Htriviyt,  tiiiU  the  wortl*  aliould  Ik*  sxwh  iis 
uhildriMi  Clin  nndfrHtand. 


Division  11. 

S*d*  y^**^*— 1*  To  sitijr  ulowly  as  p<>hiU'd  «iiit  by 
the  OKAloincr  aud  ui&itiK  the  Hol-fa  Hylt^ildf^s^,  IIil' 
iuicendtiiff  and  deftr'eii*Jliit:  notes  of  the  srftk-  of  (J 
(  fJu)  Ui«  nid*s  i»r  thtJ  key  .  bonl  of  i '  {th,  Mi  Snl  lin). 
It!  any 'Miter,  .tint  ulso  arjiaU  Kroni^sviir  conAL'<:iitiv(j 
ruit«a  of  tht'  toale  of  t'  n*  writttm  Uy  the  evfoohier. 

lliini  3Vit.— To  alnj^  on  one  sonnd  to  the 
t^li&bk'  ** Inn"  an  excrcli*i  In  J  or  J  tltne,  which 
aliatl  Inc^ihide  tniitjma  or  crot^'hetji. 

Kttr  T*'*r  -'A.  To  rt*)>i'at  (*.'•.*  Inijtali'  nut  iiMiue)  n 
aimpte  phrase  of  md  %m»T«  thaii  fiMn'  iiote«t,  nsliig 
the  »i>Uabh'  "/«n"  after  lifaHoR  the  tsxamlnvr  or 
Uaeber  snig  (ot  plA>')  it  twice  tbrongh. 

yt'ii')  Ttitr,—%  To  atng  in  uniKMi,  in  kochJ  time 
and  inne,  and  awt*etly>  any  one  of  at  koat  hvt? 
•choi^l  soikgi  avt  10  wordft  prevfoui}y  prvpareii. 


Drvigios  T* 

1.  To  sing  from  the  examlner'a  imlntitig  on  I 
modulator  the  tone«  of  a  Ihh  chord  (t^  itAy  < 
f.n'd**7',  nsing  the  Sol-fa  iyUablcai 

2,  To  iinw  sweetly  any  one  of  at  least  thriK'  «■ 
sel'Kiol  songft  or  action  songs  prcvlotuly  prvjiaretL 


The  I'rrmpAia  of  the  maaJr  shoo  hi  nr>t  If  imwiUkl 
ext-eenl  the  limit  of  an  octavo,  and  the  ^onJa  rfunld] 
Ix?  «uuh  as  children  van  understand. 


DiVimoK  It. 

Nntf  Trnt,  —1 .  Tr»  i^d-fn  slowly  f  h  .i  i  rtar  s  1 

jmintinjr  on  the  rrnidLilatof,   hi  n-i  Iipt  ] 

tone  and  «.httrd  liftnj*  given,  the  t-  .  r  ix*H  j 

ehnrd  in  any  oiib.»r,  and  the  otlier  UAkm>  ol  ih<e  i 
hi  st<L'pw|<4«**iii'et^Mlon 


lH*n*  T*ut.^Z.  To  ilna  on  one  torn:  Ut  tlin  sytlalvie 
"but,"  an  cxereiao  Intdndiiigottp  poise  and  two  piiliv 
tonisa,  ttt  two  imlse  or  four  puiic  meaauce. 


Enr  TrML-%  Tn  indtate  a  ^tnlpll?  pltraae  uf  not  | 
nior*'  than  four  not«a  using  thv  k> II able  "  Ijw»»"  an#f  I 
bearltig  the  ctamincr  or  tem-hcr  sing  or  play  1%  J 
twice  tbrouglu 

Sttiig  Tf*t.—4.  Tt»  sing  In  nnlson  In  good  llfnej 
and  tnne,  and  swevtly,  any  ontr  of  at  t«a*i  II 
school  songs  («et  to  woidt;  previously  arrmttgvfi 
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More  than  half  markB  will  in  no  caM  be  siven  onleis  ■ome  sncceu  is  attained  in  teaching  by  note  in 
aooorouice  with  the  Schedule. 


For  Schools  using  the  Staff  Notation. 


Division  III. 

NoU  Te«t.—1.  To  sing  slowly  as  pointed  out  by 
the  examiner,  using  the  Sol-f^  syllables,  a  series  of 
notes  in  the  key  of  C,  containing  an  F  sharp  contra- 
dicted by  an  F  natural,  and  a  B  flat  contradicted  by 
a  B  natural.  The  ¥  sharp  should  be  approached  by 
the  note  G  and  return  to  G,  and  the  B  flat  should  be 
approached  by  C  and  followed  by  A. 


Time  Toft.—i.  To  sing  on   one  sound   to   the 

syllable  "  laa  "  an  exercise  in  J  or  ^  time  c(mtaining 

seniibreves,  minim^  crotchets,  and  quavers,  with 
dotted  minims ;  and  rests  on  non-accented  portions 
of  the  bar. 


Ear  Te^t.—To  repeat  and  afterwards  name  any 
three  consecutive  notes  of  ttie  scale  of  C.  which  the 
examiner  or  teacher  may  twice  sing  to  the  syllable 
laa  (or  play)  each  time,  first  giving  the  chord  or  the 
scale  of  C. 


Song  TesL^To  sing  in  unison  or  parts,  in  good 
time  and  with  due  expression,  any  one  of  at  least 
five  school  songs  or  rounds  (set  to  words)  previously 
prepared. 


For  Sjfaools  using  the  Tonic  Solfa  Method 
and  Notation. 


Division  III. 

Xute  Tent  rModulator).-<o)  To  Sol-fa  from  the 
examiner's  pointing  on  the  modulator,  or  from  dicta- 
tion, in  any  key,  simple  passages  in  the  maJor 
diatonic  scale,  including  le  and  ta  in  step-wise 
progression,  used  thus,  s  fe  s—d  tal. 


Note  Teet  (wntten  or  printed)  (6).  To  Sol-fa  at 
sight  a  written  or  printed  exereise,  including  the 
notes  of  the  Doh  cord  in  any  order,  and  any  other 
notes  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  in  step-wise 
succession.  The  exercise  not  to  contain  any  diffi- 
culties of  time. 


Tinie  Tett,^%.  To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the 
syllable  "laa"  an  exercise  in  three-pulse  or  four- 
pulse  measure,  containing  one-pulse  notes,  h^ 
pulse  notes  and  whole-pulse  rests  on  the  non- 
accented  pulses  of  the  measure. 


Ear  Teat. -3.  To  Uuitate  to  "  laa,"  and  afterward 
name  any  three  consecutive  tones  of  the  scale, 
which  the  examiner  or  teacher  may  twice  sing  to 
laa  (or  play),  each  time  first  giving  the  doh  cord  or 
the  scale. 


Song  Te»t.—4.  To  sing  in  wiison  or  parts,  in  good 
time  and  tune,  and  with  due  expression,  any  one  of 
at  least  five  school  songs  or  rounds  (set  to  words) 
previously  prepared. 


ELEMBNTABY  GEOMETBICAL  DRAWING. 


STANDARD  I.— Draw  on  slate,  with  and  without 
ruler,  from  illustration  on  blackboard,  or  from  dicta- 
tion, straight  lines,  vertical,  horisontal,  oblique; 
angles,  right,  acute,  obtuse,  one  side  of  each  angle 
being  horisontal;  letters  formed  of  horisontal, 
vertical,  and  oblique  lines. 


Standard  II.— aiark  off  on  vertical,  horizontal, 
and  oblique  lines,  one,  two,  three  and  four  inches ; 
divide  lines  by  poinU  into  two,  four,  and  eight  equal 
parts ;  <lraw  two  familiar  objects,  without  perspective 
effect,  represented  by  straight  lines. 


Standard  III.— Draw  on  slate,  with  and  without 
ruler,  equilateral  and  isosceles  triangles. 

Draw  with  and  without  ruler  a  square,  side  three 
inches,  divided  by  diameters. 


STANDARD  IV.— Draw  on  slate,  with  and  without 
ruler,  rhombus;  concentric  squares,  sides  four 
inches,  two  inches,  one  inch,  on  diagonals  or 
diameters. 


Standard  V.—Draw  on  slate  parallel  lines^  verti- 
cal, horisontal,  oblique,  with  half-lnoh  spaces 
betweoi  them. 

Draw  a  regular  octagon. 


Standard  VI.— Draw  a  regular  hexagon.  Two  or 
more  symmetrical  arrangements  of  stiiight  Unas  in 
the  square,  hexagon  and  equilateral  triMBgle.  Use 
of  c 


Standard  VII.— As  in  previous  Standards,  but 
with  greater  accuracy. 
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NEKDJ4BW011K. 


DKAWIKB^ 


,  U.AB.)    Needle  DHU, 

ThinJble  drill. 
Kaittlng  ptmlrlH, 

To  liem  thi^^tf  liiclifia  out'  colour,  to  *liow 
9|K!aIiueuj}  iff  KindergartQii  wofk  in  acinie  of  the 
iQllowing  ^fU,  1.  K  ly,  II1  I'^r  I*.  17, 10  and  Si. 
and  to  flu  uue  atioli  uKfiroiiti  before  the  luAiiix;tor  - 
ui-  Ui  eti  tliMtigh  Itio  routine  of  louie  tiouaehvld 


1.  H^Timifn?,  litf&tiiititf.  MiiuiE,  Any  g»rni#nt  (*p 
oblier  UAeftil  ^rtklr.  fihowliiK  thtsiis  At1tchi». 

(L  KuLtttug,  2  ineedlra,  pialn  and  purled,  e.ff,  s 
iCrip,  or  comlortar  or  cullk 


.-*..'.     ^  .      .    * 


MlX^DLI  PlYISIOif. 

L  Thj^  wr^rk  (jf  the  prerioup  gronp,  itlti^hh)|T. 
l>lejithii,%  and  «fwing  on  »trhigH.  Qami^titH 
»howhi]jr  tiniftf  fitttenea. 

2,  HfcTriiiff  lnMie   Rtitch.    Hie  siiUh    only   on 

3.  l£ulttfrij£,  4  nf>4.M]lea,  pifun  mid  purltnl,  f.fj.. 


standards. 

Ilf,— Fn^eluiiHi  dmwhii;  of  re^Ur  reriiJbie*! 
fL»rma  euchnfi  arv  L'uiitahied  in  thij  Rmt  pcLrt 
uf  :Nii,  3  of  the  Whitehall  ik^rie*  of  J>rawiiijf 
Ikirika, 

Iv;-lVeeliftnddrawiii(f  fKnn  the  flat  or  curred 
H^ireft,  anch  a»  are  onntniniid  in  the  Beeood 
part  rtf  No.  3  of  the  WhiteJiall  ^ri^  of 
I>mwing  Ilouka^ 


ITpfVfi  DlVlBlOW* 

U  Tlie  work  of  pttvioUfi  RMUpn,  gatlierlTig,  iwt- 
bln jc-1 11 ,  biitt4]iri  ho] u,  le vhie  on  hnttcm.  Any 
imnneiit  flh^wing  theae  fltitchts. 

'i.  U4r-nEn(r  «tijekSng  well  material  (thin  idAuei^ 
A I  id  h*>Ji!#i 

'i.  PfltiJhiug  to  cnhcon  ]irhit:  aiiil  diiiuicl. 

4.  Knitting,  i  neudlea.  a  t»wk  ur  stocking. 

fi.  Cutting  onL  two  ultnplti  gamif^rita. 


NOTES. 

T.  Gann^nta  tuilit  be  ihown  jn  eaeh  Divlatuii,  hnt 
nut  noceuiaTilj  tboae  BpeK?Ifl«rl  in  thla  Brhedale, 
«ir|ilf3li  are  mcntionud  merely  ai  examtdtss.  They 
mmt  l»  ppeaented  In  the  winie  TOiidkioii  &a  when 

%  At  leMt  half  as  nvnnj  gaont^nte  or uiief nl  artldeii 
flitnuld  bailiown  an  thcra  arc  rhSklrtsn  01  j  the  bcioliA 
ju  Jje  Lower  IHviglntj.  Eat^^h  inimiviit  r^r  ittwful 
nili'i'T  nni«t  be  ^'iitlrflj  n^flde  by  ita  liwn  IH^iiiliRn. 
Jii  ihf  MJddJi'  auil  riniur  Idviftiiuia  cai.dij$ii*J  nuifll(if 
^\iv  hftfl  jiUttnd<*tl  ^ditrtjl  ftiic  mc*ii[.hii  or  niiwftrdjfi) 
p t CM' n t  n  ffAi Ti  1  HI K t  f JO ftd I?  hy  htira '  1  f . 

a.  Tlie  Oirl»  in  the  IppiT  JMvbinn  should,  a^  a 
mlp,  cut  oiiL  the  ijafm^nt*  mjtd*'  hy  tbf  rhlMr<*n 
fn  th**  twf>|^fTTfiir  DnWm^i, 


UFPlli  3Rcno3i. 

v.— Frct'hand  drawing  from  tht"  Bimple  eun'wl 
flguriis  hi  No.  4  of  the  WTiltehall  Series  nf 
DrawhigBr»<jk^and  fhrniilmplf  recLajigqltr 
nioikd^. 

VI.  — FrtH-'hand  dmwhig  fixnn  tiiinH'^  c-ircular 
nvodt'lB  tuitdi  an  pplicr*.^*,  i  jlhidcFB  atid  ct*n», 

'VT[,— Drawing  RH!f  i-imnium  cdiJi^eU.  Drawh^^ 
to  tt'ak*  geometrical    tlgnriM   »lth   jngtru- 


In  ordvi'  til  Iivt-eii-'at  tlie  cluldreii  It  will  tie  adri#- 
Hbte  to  teach  tliem  Ut  draw  ad  carlj  aa  jxM«|b1e  (twn 
actual  ohJLt'ta,  Hiieh  aa  the  duora  and  wiudovis 
fnmttnre  abd  appamtoi  of  the  school  room. 
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Schedule  A.— Special  Subjects — contdnued. 
Practical  Teaching  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

All  Schools  which  claim  a  grant  under  Article  112  of  the  Code  must 
present  in  Elementary  Science  at  the  annual  inspection  a  course  of  40  object 
lessons  from  Nature. 

The  Schools  to  which  grants  may  be  made  under  this  Article  will  be  of 
two  kinds. 

Class  A. — Schools  in  which  the  elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture  are 
satisfactorilv  taught  and  illustrated  by  practical  exneriments  on  a  small 
scale  carriea  out  by  the  teacher  and  observed  by  the  children. 

Class  B. — Schools  in  which  the  elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture  are 
intelligently  taught  and  illustrated  by  practical  work  in  the  field  done  by 
the  children  and  directed  by  the  Teacher. 

Class  A. — Requirements. 

The  careful  illustration  by  experiments  of  the  Agricultural  teaching 
required  under  the  Elementary  Science  Schedule  (A)  of  the  Code. 

A  very  small  plot  of  land,  or  some  earth  in  flower  pots,  boxes  or  barrels 
will  be  sufficient  to  conduct  the  illustrations  required  m  this  Class. 

Class  B.— Requirements. 

1.  The  principles  explained  in  Tanner's  Alphabet  of  Agriculture  and 
further  steps,  comprising  40  lessons,  must  be  intelligently  taught  in  the 
school. 

2.  A  plot  of  land  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  acre  in  extent  must  be  provided. 

3.  This  plot  must  be  surrounded  by  a  good  and  sufficient  fence  and  the 
lx)Mseasion  ot  it  legally  defined. 

4.  The  kind  of  plante  to  l>e  cultivated  and  the  exact  number  and  kind  of 
tools  re<iuired  nmst  be  decided  by  the  Dei>artment  on  the  report  of  qualified 
l)er8ons. 

f).  As  a  rule  the  following  tools  will  be  required  for  each  dozen  children. 

3  Li^ht  machettes. 

2  Rakes. 

2  Garden  spades  ;  small  size. 

2  Demerara  forks,  three  or  four  prongs. 

3  Hoes,  small  size  only,  for  friable  sous  (loam  or  marls). 

6.  Credit  will  be  given  for  the  cultivation  of  economic  plants  not  generally 
grown  in  the  district,  when  the  size  and  character  of  the  plot  renders  this 
advisable. 

7.  The  time  to  be  given  to  practical  work  in  the  field  must  be  as  a  ruie 
four  hours  per  week.  This  work,  for  which  a  separate  grant  is  given,  must 
not  occupy  any  part  of  the  school  hours. 

8.  Boys  above  ten  must  attend  the  practical  teaching  in  the  field,  and 
boys  under  ten  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

9.  The  agricultural  teaching  and  the  lighter  practical  work  shall  be  open 
to  girls. 

10.  A  manure  heap  of  road  scrapings  and  other  refuse  should  be  formed 
in  some  suitable  place. 

11.  Everything  gi*own  sh<»uld  if  jiossible  be  sold,  and  after  the  payment  of 
necessary  expensej*,  one-thud  of  the  net  proceeds  must  go  to  the  teacher,  and 
the  other  two-thirds  must  be  equitably  divided  amongst  the  scholars  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  cultivation. 

12.  No  credit  will  be  given  to  any  School  in  Class  B  for  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion conducted  on  the  unscientific  methods  too  usually  practised  in  the 
island  ;  but  only  for  cultivation  conducted  on  improved  scientific  methods. 


Practical  Teaching  in  Handicrafts. 
The  requirements  in  this  Subject  have  not  yet  been  settled. 
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ScHiDUUi  D,— Subjects  fok  Examination  of  Pupil  TzAciiKBa 


Ret-itntioii.t 


TiJ  rend  with  UliientTj 
eas*^  and  juet  cxpria- 

CiO   Hum    from  some 
altuidani  [Hiet. 


Tn  read  m  nbuvo,  and 
aomc  elfktidariJ  poet^ 
jintoiiiiip    and    allgi- 


Illt*UUmj. 


AriUim^ct 


To  fHAd  n»  nlN>vi\  mid 
til  nsclk"  OA  mlwivi"  71.1 
Linus  frun]  Vrnun- 
fttiiudi&rd  ])<j*ut. 


Tn  nmd  u  nlKiVei,  nnd 
til  raiiiU)  BU  IJini^  tif 
sfhujccftp^in^  with 
clfi«iwu  and  fori^e, 
rinDd  knawlud^-  uf 
ajliLElonii. 


^_^  to  Hi  oor- 

rm^    wfmmm     on 

pap«^r  from  dlct&tton 

In  Jk  tuh,  bglhlo  htmd. 

Til  wHtit  ti  sliort  letim". 


Ai  alK>^T  ;  nlsijtllosiih- 

ntud  by  t,bti  ExAininitr 
to  ^xs  written    d«wn 
Inisii  rrjymori'. 
Good   ponmiineihfp  re« 


htTmn  »tmb   iia    hillj 

Till!  i\n4uiry]iicTit  uC 
]iy<jnd  ijeiimarifihlp  will 
thift  yeAr  be  mi/rt' 
rjgidl]r  enfurctfd. 


Aa  aIhivu  I  0ilis()  n  nburt 
t^aftay  oil  a  glvL^ji  sub- 


To  be  tolriy  pKPfl- 
cif«nt  in  the  pru^ 
Itcul  ftfipllciatEuci  uE 
nil  tilt?  CompcMind 
Ruluh.  i.*.,of  nioneyj 
njid  thewefghUand 


EkmiintAry    Viilgnr 

Fmi^lkms,  Pr^cticii, 

Tradeameu'i        and 


witli    thi^lr    rela- 
LiotiB    ill 


a    iwfi^ 


^Taaljftls  And  paj^ 

inj?  of  vltiiplte  i«^ 


I 


rtiiMpIc  Fry|KjrLtnn, 
Vtiljijir  FrniaiiHJS, 
Unilflry  Sl^thuU. 
Uuirinials. 


rimi]»(pnii<d 

lion. 
PLirutnlftKi-B, 
Avymgtii*, 


Analy&lH  ami  pair- 
ing ul  njm|iUx 
&entc'ticv9- 


I  VAm|iUnbB^Lii^, 
I    of  OrAtiiiiiat^ 


*  For  the  requirernentfi  of  the  New  Code  of  May,  HXK),  sec  P.irt  II. 
t  To  be  prepared  for  the  annual  inspection  of  the  school. 


(•f  this  Report. 

f  The  fljjiires  in  (he  Arithmotir  work  must  he  well  fonnid.  an-l  the  examples  worked  ont 
elhodically  and  as  px)d  models  fvir  chiMren  to  imitnte. 
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Schedule  D. — Subjects  for  Examination  of  Pupil  Teachers. 


Geography. 


HiBtory 
(including  Scrip- 
ture History). 


Science. 


Pliysicnl  geography  of 
niutiutainB  and  rivers. 

Jamaica  and  the  Bri- 
tish Isles. 

Map  of  Jamaica. 


Leading  facts  of  Bible 

History. 
Chief  events  in  History 

of  Jamaica. 


Colour,  form,  principal 
divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable 
kingdom. 


Teaching. 


To  teach  a  class  in 
reading  or  writing 
to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Inspector. 

How  to  question. 


Knins      and      springs, 

Eiu-opc    and    ^'orth 

and  Central  America. 

I     Map  of  England  and 

Wales. 


HritiHh  pussessiuns 

Outline  map  of  (':irib- 

hean     Sea,    Gulf    of 

Mexico,  West  Indies. 

I  Latitude  and  longitude. 

Zones. 


Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  map  of 
British  India. 


Hughes's  Elementary 
Class  Book,  U.  6d. 

Simms's  Geography  of 
Jamaica. 


As  above.  Life  of 
Clirist  in  greater  dc- 
Uil. 

OutUnes  of  British 
History  from  Julius 
Ccesar  to  Magna 
Charta. 


As  alxjvc.  Jewish  His- 
tory to  end  of  Judges 
in  greater  detail. 

Outlines  of  Britbh 
History  to  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  II. 


Stones  and  soils. 
Elementary    facts 
physics. 


I 


Elementary  facts  in 
animal  and  vegetable 
Physiology. 


As  above.    Acts  of  the    First     principles     of 

Apostles    in  greater  I    agriculture. 

deUil. 
Outlines     of      British 

History  to  the  Battle 

of  Waterloo. 


Nelson's  History  of 
England  for  the 
Young,  and  Fyfeand 
Sinclair's  History  of 
Jamaica. 


First  Year  of  Scientific 
KnowIedge(Paul  Bert). 
J.  B.  Lipplncott  A 
Co.,  60c. ;  and  Relfe 
Bros.,  London,  2g.  Gd. 

First  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture, Tanner,  Mac* 
millan,  U. 


As  above,  with  hi- 
creased  skill  in  in- 
struction and  dis- 
cipline. 

To  answer  simple 
questions  on  how  to 
teach  reading,  and 
how  to  secure  at- 
tention. 


As  above,  also  to 
conduct  a  class  in 
arithmetic  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the 
Inspector. 

To  answer  simple 
questions  on  how  to 
teach  arithmetic. 


As  above,  also  to 
give  a  lesson  to 
pupils  of  the  pupil 
teacher's  own  sex  in 
any  secondary  sub- 
ject taught. 

To  prepare  notes  of 
a  lesson. 


The  Art  of  Question- 
ing. 

How  to  Secure  Atten- 
tion, J.  G.  Fitch, 
M.A. 


Defects  in  these  particulars  will  Ijc  more  severely  visited  with  loss  of  marks  in  the  Second 

and  Third  Yean^. 
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Schedule  N.*— Rbquibemskts  at  Examination  of  Traikiko 

Colleges. 

Petmaky  Sujects. 

N.B.^CaM^^Xm  in  tl)e  Second  and  Thin]  Ye»r  ftfo  Wmblb  t^  be  eutnlEied  in  aoj  ot 


Eo^Bh  Givnnuir, 


l7o  xmA 

BfiOkA, 


P4 


To  tmA  wttli  iaeaej,  «ue.  tud  expragilon 
'   Heading  Boaku,  with   full 
,  And  ftbUlly  to  flxpl&fn  clearly 

to  ft  clftss^ 
Vol  III,  ot  "  Great  Authoji,"  pubjlilied  by 

T.  Ne1»)ti  A  Skiim. 
To  repeat  &)  lirifa  uf  poetry  imta  *ny  ef  the 

poets  tueritlonHd  tn   ValB.  II.  aud  III.  of 

'"tireat  Authoni»"+  with  i?orrect  exprautoii, 

md  knowledge  o|  tbe  mauiine. 


Ana]  jili  of  ritnpla  and  oompoiUid  ho- 

teiiiceB. 
To   |)&rtie    fuiJy  Miittiiu^tiB    of    cpfdliiary 

dimeiilty. 
Chief  rules  of  lynt**. 
El^m^utary  Hliko^  ol  fitigUtli 

and  Literature. 


rSU'  ^^ 


nbotie,  ffoia 
Tesft  Bi«ik  In 


tlnnnl  perlodleul.  or  a  iiewip*p«f> 
VoL  II.  of  "  rJr«Rt  Anthtirt." 


an  edu^- 


To  TCjJeat  4i«  abciV' 
Wortii worth ,  Tt'niijBmr,  ^njnjji.'^   ui.ii.i^ii.-iiun, 
or  Ooldamith,  or  nny  (^f  the  |Kiet4  mentioned 
In  VoT.  IL  of  "  Great  Anthora 


V^J  liiitta  of  iKjetry  from 
Wonftiworth,  Temiyeun,  Cowper.ijf.ingf  el  low, 


To  read  lu  abo^e,  passages  of  moderate  difll- 
culty  from  the  bt-at  iiuthons.  and  from  newi- 
papene.  HunKirt>UE  pafi£ji4re&  frrmi  HLftiidard 
Authon  to  be  rend  iiitenigt^iitly. 

V'oL  L,  of  ''  Gi-L!at  Aotbrjrfi/' 

To  repeat  a&  alxL^vi-  11^0  linen  of  |,H>etr)'  from 
^f Dton  or  Sliak('spe*re  anc]  J>0  llreii  of  proiie 
fr^nn  tbi'  ElKiayg  uf  llaccin  or  -Macau lay.  |] 


'  tlfrAt  Aiithon*,"  :i  nils.,  T.  yelwiii  «  Afinn 


Anatyffii  and  cormpleUt  panlnf  of  o&m- 

plex  beuteru^es. 
OoTTectlon   of   errrjiueouBiy  -  eonstrtioiod 
tentincce. 


Btmciture  and  derj'rattpn  of 
Bont4i^  prenTse,  and  ASIxeB. 
Wordliullding. 


t 


.HrtfniouR  BngliBb  Grainmar 

Murrl»'ii  Primer  *:(f  KijjsIjhIi  (Iramniar, 

iMnicrn  ]Ji!itor>\  I'lrarutiinr.  and  Derii-a^ 

tloii  of  the  Kiiglif^h  Lvnignage. 
ramrjlR'iri  nistur)  of  EiighflJi  LAoguage^  I 

and  Litvnituii.\  I 


*  For  the  curriculum  for  Training  College >  aa  laid  down  by  the  New  Code  of  May,  1900,  see 
Part  II.  of  this  report. 

t  Or  from  somi-  oth«r  liook  »)r  .mthor.  upoi]  approval  by  the  Department. 

:i  Or  from  soniv  f»ther  standard  ePKiyiBt  approved  by  the  Department. 

\  In  all  yearn  the  tea'.-hinK  of  physical  geography  should  be,  as  far  as  ix)Bsiblo.  exemplified  and 
illufttratcd  by  the  natural  feature?  of  .Jamaica. 
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Schedule  N.^-Kkquirements  at  Examination  of  Training 
C0LLEGE8. 

Primary  Subjecth. 

the  Subjects  in  previous  Standards.    Subjects  in  Italics  not  required  in  Female  College. 


English  Ortl 
Com] 


phy  and 
ion. 


Arithmetic. 


To  write  from  dictation  iiassagf  s 
.  (prose  and  poetry)  of  moderate 
difBcnlty.  To  write  fnim 
memory  the  substance  of  a 
passage  of  simple  prose  read 
with  ordinary  quiclcnees. 

Rills,  receipts,  business  letters. 

Use  of  marlu  of  punctuation, 
capitals,  diacritical  marks  and 
italics. 

Copies  set  in  large  text  and 
small  liand.  Rules  for  the 
formation  of  letters  (rules  for 
either  upright  or  sloping 
style  will  be  accepted). 


To  write  a  short  descriptive 
piece  on  a  specified  subject. 

To  coiTect  cm»r8  in  ortho- 
graphy and  comiK>8ition. 

Notes  of  first  lessons  in  con- 
nected compositi<m  (letter 
writing,  Arc.) 


To   paraphrase    a    iMtssage    of 

moderate  difficulty. 
Essay  writing ;  different  kinds. 
General  laws  of  style. 


Salmon's  English  ComiKwition. 
LongmanH. 

Nichol's  Primer  of  English  Com- 
position.   (Alacmillan,  U.). 


Weights  and  measures, 
reduction,  practice,  vul- 
gar fractions.  Practical 
examples  in  the  use  of 
linear,  square,  and 
cubic  measure.  (Car- 
iietiug  rooms,  plaster- 
ing walls,  fencing,  con- 
tents of  tanks,  &c.) 

The  reasons  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  addition,  sul>- 
tnu^tioii,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  ex- 
plained as  to  a  class. 

Mental  arithmetic. 


Proportion,  unitary 

methods,  decimals, 
simple  and  compound 
interest,  true  and  bank- 
era'  disGomit. 

The  reason  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying, 
and  dividing  vulgM* 
fractions  explained  as 
to  a  class. 


Percentages,  profit,  and 
loss,  stocks,  square  and 
cube  roots,  scales  of 
notation. 

Tlie  reasons  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  multiplying 
and  dividing  decimals 
explained  as  to  a  class. 


Sonncnschcin's  Arith- 
metic. 

Pendlebur>'s  Arithmetic. 
Deighton  Bell  A  (». 


Geography. 


Meaning  and  uses  of  maps— exem- 
plified by  map  drawing  of  school 
premises  and  district  round  school. 

t  Physical  geography,  formation  of 
land  by  the  action  of  water,  ice. 
volcanoes,  and  other  natural 
agencies.  Mountains,  rivers,  and 
river-valleys. 

In  181)5  and  every  third  year  there- 
after, geography  as  above  of  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  South  of  the 
Unite<]  States  ;  and  maps  as  above 
of  Asia  ^especially  China  and 
Japanl  Africa  and  America. 

(The  whole  college  takes  the  same 
subjects.  For  subjects  in  other 
years,  see  note  |.) 


Physical  geography.  Climate  cur- 
rents of  the  air  and  ocean,  rain 
dew,  &c. 

Physical,  itolitical,  and  commercial 
geography,  and  maps  as  above. 


Physical  and  mathematical  geo- 
gn^hy.  The  earth  as  a  planet,  iU 
size  and  motions,  with  the  pheno- 
mena dei^»endent  upon  them,  the 
seasons,  day  and  night,  latitude 
and  longitude. 

Physical,  political,  and  commercial 
geography,  and  maps  as  above. 


HughesK  Class  Books  of  Geography 
and  of  Physical  Geography,  Geikie's 
Primers  of  Physical  Geography  and 
(Geology,  Geikies  " On  the  Teach- 
ing of  Geography,"  Macmillan, 
Simm's  History  and  Geography  of 
Jamaica,  Vrte  and  Sincbdr's  ditto. 
Physiography,  Elementary  Course 
(Qiambers  is). 


9  In  1896  and  ever.,  t  .linl  year  thereafter  physical,  political,  and  commercial  geography  of  the 
British  Empiro,  an«l  maiis  (including  nattiral  features  and  chief  poHti'  al  divislonii)  of  Jamaica, 
Ihf  Briti«h  Isles,  Ca  lada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  roughly  drawn  from  mcmorj . 

In  1897  and  every  thinl  year  thereafter  geography  as  above  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  ; 
and  maps  as  above  of  any  European  country,  <>f  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  of  any  well 
(ieftned  group  of  States  (New  Englsnd  States.  Southern  States,  &c.) 
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APPENDIX  H.— ScHEDDiJS  K^corUimted 

iSECOND.UtV  SirBJECT8. 
if.il.'-CuidJdftfcet  (u  the  Hecoad  and  Third  Ynor  are  liabk  Ui  tw  ex&miiiod  ixa  mas  oi  the 


WMiorj^ 


Borlpture. 


Sclouce.   (Strietlf  Etomoutatr.) 


Priuoi|Uil  facta  hi 
nifltory  of  Ja- 
mAica  up  to 
Knianctputiou. 
lirt^d  Qiitlliiei  of 
UiiUnry  uf  Eaig- 
IttiidioUieeudof 
the  nth  Century. 


latid    huiu     the 

<?iiUi|UC«t  to  ttio 
ileaUjrati^Mi  cif 
Charles  U,  lUttad 
outliuea  of  Kura- 
IJ«aii  Uialxry  iij;(^ 
to  ItiW  A,l>, 


Hiatorv  of  Jamaica 
to  tnij  preiwut 
bLiucr.  HiHU>ryijf 
En[;biud  Irotu  the 
Kestumtlou  to 
l>  resent  tlrae» 
Broad  oiitlhies  uf 
Eiinit'Oau  Ulatory 
to  the  pr^Bont 
time. 


Ill  1896  Botauy.— (Imnuiten  of  thti  root,  Hteni,  loaTflfl,  and  parta  uf 
aud  every  the  tlowef ,  lUmtrat^d  by  apeclmotis  of  oommoQ  floweritis 
thini  ycftr       pldnta. 

thereafter    Chutulfltry.— Elumontary  and  comiiotmd  matter,     llluatra- 

thc  tions  of  t^nnihhmMon  and  deci)n][)o«{tlon  hi  stich  bodies  lui 

fliihJticU    ,     hyrlrot'ldorlc  &cul,  water,  oiido  uf  merottry»  and  raat  of 

wOUit"—    I     iron.    Piypamtiyn  am]  ]»ropertleii  of  tho  ootpti —    .^ 

OenesiH,  such  an  ovyi?t'i>»  liydrogfn^  nUr^jgeri,  iind  chl- 
E?E(nJiis,  cheniJCftl  ohrtraj'ter  and  constituttht*  of  air  ini*i 
I, -XX.,  I  thtf  ottture  i«l  thti  impnritieA  Bomotiintaii  foun 
Matthew,  I  Elf i'ctfi  nf  jd&nts  aud  auimalfi  on  air.  The  ]n 
for  the  earhon  and  its  ehlef  Inurnaiito  eompoundfi.  i 
whole  )>et ween  nietnUiu  and  iiQii-metal lie  bodies,    i  t'tuuujni  i<»it 

College,        hy  weight  ami  volnme.    Hie  uac  of  liymlxjis  and  chemica] 
For  frtrmnlii'. 

aubjecte  in    Physics,— Ubiof  foi-ves  of  nature.    Gravity.    PmpertJea  of 
Cither  yaaii*  |    *(>lids,  liquldj,  ffaw^s. 

ae«3  uute.  f  '  t>(iinu(tie  Euouomy.:— Ko<jd;  Ite  ooiiii>oaltiou  and  uutHUre 
I     Villus.    Clothing  and  wasliiu|{. 


Afl  above     Botany. ^dtmeture  of  wood,  bark  and  pith.     C«lla  uid 
vessels.    Kood  of  pUnta,  and  manner  hi  whtcdi  a  plant 

CWB-    J^iinctionn  of  tlie  rtwt  and  dilTeretit  parts  of  tht* 
rer.    The  comparl£i>n  of  a  fern  jvnd  a  turns  with   a 
nowerinjf  plant.      Tlie  fonnattou  of  diHerent    klndi   uf 
(nxita.    the  Btnictnrt}  of  a  h«an  and  of  a  grain  of  voru. 
The*  phcnomeiiii  of  gerruiutition. 
Jt;ricutture,—Tfn!'  prifu:ipie*   rtgatti*  '  /^^ji 

jter/ret  aupplii  of  plant   finfd  ;  dw?  lital 

tomrcejt    of  plant   fvoti.     The   pri  >    the 

IfftfU'lft  of  frifp»  m\d   thv   variation^    m    fh^u-  v-r^/   rxtvi 
tjftalUy. 
PhysicB.— Moving  Itodics,     Vihrathij?  lyDdiei.    Sonnd 
IKimestic    Economy.  J— FtKwJ:    its    functions,    pn  ; 
and  ciiliijiiry  triuitiuent.     The  dwelling;  wiimi 
li]g,  and  ventilation.    Kulea  for  hoalth;  the  nmi 
uf  a  aK'k  n>om. 


As  alfoire 


AnUnal  Physlolog}-.  — I'hu  iiulld  of  tlie  human  U  »\y     Xaniea 
and  fKMltiuns  ut  the  interna)  urt^iui.    Tl  h  ut 

muAulc.    Tlie  ineclmniftui  of  prLncliiat  iu<  the 

lliubfl,  ttnd  of  tho  Ij-xly  aa  a  whole.     The  "i  ;  nnc^ 

tioni  of  ullmentation,  ctn^ulatiou,  tind  rt^i>ij  uti  u.    The 
geniTal  arraugeniunt  ol  the  iirrvous  syatetn.    The  pro- 
(lerties  of  nerve,     R«flex  action.    .Seusntioa,  organs  and 
functloni  of  touih,  taste,  Ametl,  hearing  and  sight. 
Physics.— Heat.    Light.    EkHtriclty. 
*  Hygiene. 


fyfe  and  <0'-i""^^  Nt^t/nry  '  Oara bridge 
ofJamui  uin-      Bible      for 

Hnu'sUl  iHtl.       Htho<3ls. 

Oarilhiern  ..,,...,..  .^Kls^     Mat^iearBUhl 
tory  of  England,  liroen  s       Tcat^nicnt. 
Short    liiuttjrv    of     the       li*.  (Maiiijll- 
Engli&ii  Petople,  Haiider-  I     Ian). 
h  m  *>  Outlines  of  World's 
Uiatt>ry.  , 


B1n..,r«  f^^»..itv  i^*M,....a..  i»  I  Right    Hiughtg 

Fii                                              1  <anb-  ,  and     Tbeoiy 

Lmi  '  of  MnsJe,  Va- 

lUU- ,..,.,,....,,..,.  iatoi^r,  I  tiouttl        ik>- 

Mnciniliant  *'•  I  «ioty.  I*.  M,, 

Ipxt  IViok  of  Tropical  AgHcul-  Cur  wen' a 

turo.  .Tauiaioa,  2*.  \  flow  to  lU'ad 

TaninrsKii^t  PrlmipU'Sof  Agrl-  Mtisir,  TonJe 

culture.  Mft^>R)Hlaii,  I..  i  Sohfa  Awuel- 
Fream'st^lemeuteof  Agriculture,  ation,  ]«. 


f  lulfe^^^jiind  cTcry  year  thereafter  Judpes  1  and  11.,  r^amucl,  find  Luke,  In  l8t>7  and  ts^^ry 
third  year  thereafter  the  subject  will  be  Kings  1.  and  II.,.  AcIa,  Outlines  of  Misloiy  of  Israel  fmm 
the  Captivity  to  the  Chriatian  Era. 

t  nnly  in  eoUegea  for  women. 
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APPENDIX  H.— Schedule  ^.—continued. 
Secondary  Subjects. 

Subjects  in  preriouB  Standards.    Subjects  in  Italics  not  required  in  Colleges  for  Women. 


Mnsic. 


School  Management. 


Algebra. 


I 


Singing  from  mo-  j  Characteristics   of   chil-  !  To  least   coin- 
dulator,  value  of  j    dren ;  simple   analysis  |  jnantrndtiple. 


notes,  simple 
time,  major 
scales,  intervals. 


of  the  mental  powers  ;    Simple 
order  of  their  develop-       timuf, 
ment ;  leading  princi-  | 
pies  of  teaching  culti-  i 
vation  of   the  senses. 
How  to  question  ;  how 
to    secure    attention ;  ; 
how  to  teach  the  ele-  j 
mentary  subjects.  : 

Keeping      of      school  i 
registers.  ' 


equa 
and 
simple   prob- 
lems involving 
the  same. 


Euclid. 


Drawing.* 


! 


Definitions. 

Pottulates. 

Axioms. 

Book   I.,    1-6,  : 
and  easy  ri- 
ders. 

Book  I.,  6-S6, 
and  easy 
riders. 


Elements  of  theory 
of  music,  com- 
pound  time, 
minor  scales,  mo- 
dulation, trans- 
position, Sol  -  fa 
notation:  reading 
an  easy  passage 
in  any  key  or 
mode  from  the 
treble  staff  at 
sight. 


Cultivation  of  the 
memory.  On  the  use 
of  words.  How  to  teach 
grammar,  geography, 
history.  Notes  of  les- 
sons. A  lesson  in 
reading,  dictation,  or 
arithmetic,  or  an  object 
lesson,  is  required  to 
be  given  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  examiner. 
Knowledge  of  Code. 


Fractions, 
sinMiitaneoiis 
simple  eqrup- 
tums,  awl 
probleins  in- 
volving the 
same. 


French  and 
drawing  (First 
Grade)  on  pa- 
per and  black- 


Book  I..  1-26, 
and  easy  ri- 
ders. 

Book  /.,  f7-/tS, 
and  easy 
riders. 


Practical  Ge- 
ometry. 

Rawle,  latest 
e<lition  (15th) 
pp.  1-52.  (Me- 
thod and  prin- 
ciples of  con- 
struction of 
everv  figure 
must  be  fiilly 
explained.) 


Common  dominant  |  Discipline  ;    school   fur-    Problems  lead-  , 

and  subdominant  niture    and    apparatus      ing  to  simple    \ 

oliords,       funda-  .  and  their  uses  ;  educa-  j      equations, 

mental    discords,  tional  reformers ;  time        involntitm, 

inversions;  class  '  table   and    method   of    quadratics, avd 

teaching       from  I  organising  an  elemen-  simple 

modulator ;       to  I  tary   school.      Lessons         problems 

play  simple  tunes  '  as  above,  or  in  gram-  <   involving  the 

on  the  piano  or  mar,  composition,  same. 

harmonium  ;   ear  ;  Scripture,  or  morals, 
tests.                         ; 


Book  I.,  and 
easy  riders. 

Book  JI.,  aiul 
easy  riders. 


Teacher's  Manual  of  the  Science  an<l  A  rt 
of  Teaching,  National  Society. 

Salmon's  Object  Lessons,  Longmans. 

Rick's  Object  Lessons. 

Einersrm  White's  Pedagogj'. 

P'iUh's  Art  of  Questioning 

Fitch's  Art  of  Securing  Attention. 

i'eacher's  Manual  of  Instruction,  Educa- 
tion Department,  State  of  New  York. 

Primer  of  Pedagogy,  Professor  Putman. 


Hall  and 
Knight's 
Algebra. 


I 


Hall  and 
Steven's 
Euclid. 


Model  drawing 
and  rudiments 
of  perspective. 
Proficiency  in 
drawing  on 
the  black- 
Ijoard  to  illus- 
trate practice 
lessons. 


Rawle's  Claaa-book. 
Practical  Geometry 

(National  Society). 
Freehand  Drawing 

(First  Grade). 
Kensington  Drawing  to 

Scale  Id 
Whitehall         Drawing 

Course,    G.    Gill    and 

Son. 


*  The  pass  requirement  in  drawing  wiU  be  leniently  enforced. 
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APPENDIX  ll,—c<mtinwd.    Schedule  P. 

NjIEBI^WOEK  foe  TEAIIfmG  CoLLgOKS  Ton  WOMEK, 


StlLti(UnL 

NeinStework. 

Darning  and 

Knitting. 

Ci«««-wortk. 

L  Tn  «A<»iP  fliii  \^nUm4  ^AMif  mm- 

t.  A   sample   of 

1.  TofthowwumteB 

To  dfww  to  scale 

plff,  MPlth  the  fLill^miniT  atHehci 

knitted    Rt-Jck- 

(a  by  fi  iu.)  of  ; 

cut  o«t  ftwd  fti : 

worlifMl  to  Lbt;  thr^sail. 

ing  Wttb  maU- 

(A)  EititUfif. 

(1)Aq    lufiuiti 

^vmlnjr,  nlTinluK,  hfrntnln*?.  ptnlTiisr- 

riftl,  ifthowiiiK  a 

ib)  AHernftte 

ftack. 

lug,  iliUliitjg,  iKTriug-lMjiiL-,  clmin 
atfU^k,    wMp-»titcli.    hutton  Iwie 

strjiij|lit     twill 
and  lili-d'*  tye 

kiiittinic      and 

(S>AplAffi«bift 
or  clicmiie. 

purling 

fltitcU. 

tlfcm. 

(ti>Rl*ibing|  the 

2,  jTo  *Aotc  o/i  ftfpamftf  |nfa»  0/ 

2.  A    ci-OM    I'ut 

iptKJftiiens      to 

moferiai  {t  m.  \}j  B  in.)^ 

dAmed  in  liuciu 

be   made  with 

(»)  fleDimlnir  in  two  oohiitn^  folj)' 

3.  A    UiMigt'ttyir 

chalji  4-djp;  and 

djLttmd  in  t'Inth 

i»Bt  on  and  off 

(bj  A  »ir  wwl  fell  Beam,  with  u 

or  tbiiinyJ, 

by  tbo  nmker. 

Jflnt 

itHi^  BBwn  mi. 

?.  Anairoflnfant'i 
*iwL5      on      tWiJ 

Y«ftr, 

(<?)A   piece  of   fliinuttl   heirltig- 

needi^i,   or    piOr 

(rl)  A  wriAt  bsiijii  fttitclied,  with 

of  rllilK'd  cotttm 

tmttflri  ntid   tnato|^  hok',  and 

iccailtfi's. 

n    pS^<:e    Kf    lilii^i^    gjiiheri-d. 

atmkLKi,  and  ml  In. 

(e)  A  pleci?  i»f  twilled  JopR  tlalh 

with  bindi?rt  4iid  (jfUMeta. 

(f)  A  iet  of  Itiekfl  on  longnloth, 

with  n  whIppL'd  frin. 

i»  ?*(»  wurfe  wi>   - 

(1 J  An  Infant's  print  fmek, 
(2)  A.  i^rint  or  diaper  pinafore. 

(S)  A  plain  ehift  or  clwmlw. 

L  A  linen  ititch  wimpler  Bhowlripi 

L  A     llfiHD     or 

1.  Spei'imiiiffOf: 

To  draw  to  stair. 

tlif  »tiU^h[?3  of  the  ftrfil  J'enr^  and 

t'Hlk'O  [Ifticll  JS<^t 

(a  nil  taking. 

rut  (int  and  lix  : 

uddibtf  niaridt^H  In  litrtfeani  sinsU 

ii». 

(10  Ikula. 

0)A      imtr    *>f 

k-tttri-fl. 

■i.  A  print  r»ftt«>h 

(cj  Ankle  -  jrua- 

rhiMa        flf^l 

BeconJ 

*i.  A  jittir  of  ! hild'ii  llrst  knirkti^ 

iinitchinf?     the 

BfUS. 

knlirki-rbHk, 

Yi'ar. 

iKwkera  (fiithered  inUt  (mndsr. 

patteni. 

2,  A   wtxilkn  vtfst 

I  ii?. 

3.  A  tiniifn:'!  irirt^d  Hbirt,  in  woniaTts 

Ji.  A    lUnntil    Alt 

on  LWi>  netdk-ii, 

(t*)  A        flaiiutl 

Whit*  slip  Iwidy. 

rlotii  rmtdi. 

or  kTiltt^'d  eaitou 

Koiwl  skirt. 

4,  A  tp^h^l  aihI  tnrkei:]   lonjp^lrtth 

wtt«h  '  r  Irfth      on 

m\  lojigxHoth 

ftfclrt. 

liMir  iit'tdleBv 

pnrt'd  akin . 

1.  A  linen  siirniilt'f,  ^lniMrinit  br-kEd- 

1.  A       atookin^ 

L  A    fiair    Jtf    wo- 

1.  Thimbki,     n^- 

injr,   ft:atlier-*tSuHk  --rthlr   f^tlt'-li, 

»t>i      EAOipkr, 

m«n s  ftt<Hkinh«i. 

die.  And  foliJiii(£ 

jind  kiiotMny- 

Ph*iwinit  :— 

2.  Apoirofrhlld'n 

drilUflan  mfnnt 

S.  A  woinmn  «  yttkvtl  tii^htdreHS. 

(a>  Swift*  dani^ 

i0.kft. 

i'liiA*, 

3,  A  man's  ihirt  with  Rtiiti^tfl. 

2-  Tn    t*iiieh     thf 
sail]  pier  atitchet 

Tlilnl 

i      (c)Stocking^ 

to  a  ftthool  cla^ 

Vwir. 

'       web  fttftch. 
\i.  TakhiRiiplad- 
1    ilefs  In   Btot'k 

on    the    di;moU' 
Station  fmin*?, 
a.  To  cnt  Dut  and 
fix:— 

(nABhirt, 

mA         iilifht' 

drf»*. 

Alaterials  R<?qnired. 


I^x>kB  RiTommeiided. 


Whito    ehiese    cloth    for 

canvas  samplers. 
Red    cotton    for    working 

cotton  aaniplers. 
Marking    linen    for   linei» 

aamplers. 
Stocking  web  material  for 

darning  aain piers. 
Red    knitting   cotton    for 

knitting  specimens. 
Blue  and  red  marking  cot- 
ton    for     specimens     of 

stitches. 


^lessrs. 

\  Venables  &  Co., 

Whitechapel, 

London,  E.C. 


Demonstration  frame  and 

cord  —  National   Society, 

Tendon. 
InfttMt-threadci"s  for  needle 

drill— Venables  &  Co. 
.Sectional  paper  for  cutting 

out    to    scale— National 
I    Society. 
Chequered  black-board  for 

cutting  out  to  scale. 


Self  ■  teacUiug    Needlework 

Manuals   —  (E.       Joncis). 

Husfbcs,  Ludgat^  Hill. 
Plain  cutting  out— Griffiths 

<V:  Farmn. 
Diagrams      for      alxive    — 

Orifflths  A'  Farran. 
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APPENDIX  K—co7Uinued.    Schedule  Q. 
Requirements  in  Extra  Subjects  at  Training  Colleges. 


Latin. 


Second  year 


Third  year 


Books        recom- 
mended. 


Nouns,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  regular 
verbs. 

Principia,  to  p.  65. 

Gradatim,  Nos.  1-46. 


Irregular  verbs,  prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, 
with        elementary 
syntax. 
Principia  to  end 
Gradatim,  Nos.  41-80. 


Smith's  Principia 
Heatley's  Graoatim. 


French. 


Nouns,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  regular 
verlM. 

French  Course,  year  I. 

Ist  French  Reader, 
1-140. 


year 


Irregular  verbs 
French    Course, 

II. 
Introduction  and  Exs. 

l-«0. 
Ist     French     Reader, 

No.  141-200. 


Macmillan's 

Course. 
Caron's    1st 

Reader. 


French 
French 


I 


Mathematics. 


ii^^^m.— Indices,  Surds, 
Ratio,  Proportion,  Varia- 
tion, Arithmetical  and 
Geometrical  Progression, 
Logarithms. 

Euclid.— To  Book  HI.  29. 

Mechanics.  —  Kinematics, 
Measurement  of  Force. 
(Magnus,  1892  edition  pp. 
1-126.) 


Eticlid.— To  Book  IV. 

Trkfoiu/inetry.— The  rela- 
tion between  the  circum- 
ference and  diameter  of 
a  circle.  Measurement 
of  angles.  The  tri«>uo- 
metrical  ratios  (Lock, . 
stereotyped  edition,  189S, 
pp.  l-«6.) 

Mechanics.  ^LtkVf  of  mo< 
tion.  Energy.  Machines 
Centre  of  gravis  (Mag- 
nus, 1892  edition,  pp.  127- 
226,  and  317-368.) 


Hall  and  Knight's  Algebra. 

Hall  and  Steven's  Euclid. 

Magnus's  Elementary  Les- 
sons in  Mechanics. 

Lock's  Elementary  Trigono- 
metry. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  ON  EDUCATION  IX 
JAMAICA,  189H-1900. 


Since  the  above  report  was  writtoii  hy  the  Hon.  T.  Capper, 
thu  Eilnu.'irion  Coinniission,  referred  to  in  paragraph  L  10  nborc. 
hi'i-s  issued  its  report.  As  the  matters  iutjuirod  into  and  discussecl 
by  the  Commissioners  are  of  ei*eat  importance  anrl  "fcnemi 
educational  interest,  it  hm  seemea  best  to  append,  in  the  torm  of 
Supplementary  NotewS  to  the  foregoing^  rejrort,  a  sunmiarj*  of  the 
chief  reconnnendations  of  the  Commissioners,  together  with  a 
few  ilkistrative  extracts  from  the  aeeompan}nng  vohuiie  of 
evidence.  The  following  notes  also  eon  tain  extracts  from  the 
Anmial  Report  of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the  Board 
of  Kduoiition  of  Jamaica  for  the  years  1898  and  1891>,  the  hitter 
having  been  issued  in  the  present  year  1900.  The  readier  will 
thus  oe  enabled  to  follow  the  tkn^elopment  of  education  in 
Jamaica  down  to  a  rerent  date.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  elementary  schools  referred  to  are  ahnost  exehisively 
attendeil  by  coloured  children. 

L— SUMMARV   (IF  THE   Re1\1HT  i)F  THE  COMMISSION  AITOIXTED  TO 
ENQUIRE    INTO   THE  SYSTEM    OF   EOUCATION   IN   JAMAICA,  1898. 

The  Commission  appointed  in  December,  I897»  constst-eci 
of  His  Honour  C.  F.  Lumb,  LCD.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Jamaica;  the  Most  Rev.  Dr  Nuttall,  Arch- 
bisnop  of  the  West  Indies;  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  Bishop 
of  Thyatira  and  Vicar  ApostoHc  rjf  Jamaica  :  the  Hon.  D,  S, 
Gideon,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  the  Hon.  Jame& 
Johnstron,  M.D.,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  Rev, 
Dr  William  Gillies,  Tlie  letter  of  the  Governor  rtp|>ointing  tho 
Commission  stated,  as  the  reason  for  its  apjjointment,  the  fittJt 
that  *'  representations  bave  been  made  by  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  other  persons  from  time  to  time  that  the 
present  system  of  education  in  the  colony  has  not  producecl 
satisfactoiT  residts;  that  the  eiuriculmu  adopted  by  the  Boanl 
of  Education  is  not  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  pujiulaiiun  ;  that 
the  cost  of  erbieation  is  ton  liigh  in  propf>rtion  to  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Cnlmiy;  jukI  that  it  is  expetbeut  that  full  and 
authentic  information  .should  be  obtained  as  to  the  system  of 
education  pursucfl  in  Elemenbiry,  Secondarv,  and  IndusLrial 
Schools  and  Rcfomiatories,  and  the  training  of  teachers  theix*of/* 
The  Commissioners  were  charged  "  to  make  full  and  diligeni 
inquiry  uito  the  system  of  cdumtir^n  adopted  in  tlie  Coloiiv. 
and  its  cost;  to  report  whether  the  education  at  present  given 
is  calculated  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  duty  and  respousibilitv  anil 
to  impart  useful  knowledge:  and  to  suggest  such  changes  in  th<> 
eilucationat  svstem  as  might  appear  to  tnem  calculated  to  secure 
efficiency  and  economy."     By  a  later  instrument  (Feb.  2,  18^8) 
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the  Commissionars  wore  ernpowere<l,  if  tJiey  shoxiUl  jiiclgo  the 
same  to  be  desirable,  to  take  evidence  privately  in  the  course  of  i 
the  inqiiif}',  such  evidence  to  be  re^airdcd  by  the  Commissioners  ^ 
as  contidential  atid  the  persons  giving  it  to  be  so  informecl 
beforeliand.  The  Commissioners'  report  is  dated  November  26, 
1898,  and  was  signed  by  all  six  Commissioners,  but  each  of  them 
appended  a  "supplementan"  statement/'  recording  dissent  on 
certain  points.  Ine  followmg  Is  an  abridgerl  summary  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  the  report,  which  is  stated,  in  the 
8u|>erintending  Inspectors  report  tor  1898-9,  to  have  been  long 
out  of  print  and  not  procurable. 


(1)  System  of  Educatimi  in  Jairuiioa. 

The  Conmiissioners  write : — **  The  existing  system  of  Ele- 
mentary Educiition  in  Jamaica  may  be  hrieny  described  tis  a 
Denommational  System,  with  respect  t^  the  establishment  and 
management  of  schools,  under  which  scholars  pay  no  fees,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  schools  and  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  school  ouildings  are  contribute*!  by 
the  Government  from  general  revenue.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  hitherto  representatives  of  the  various  rehgious  denomina- 
tions have  been  almost  the  only  persons  who  nave  practically 
interested  themselves  in  the  education  of  the  young  from  its 
moral  and  intellectual  standpoint.  Although  the  results 
produced  may  not  be  as  satisfactorj^  an  could  be  desired,  yet 
to  them  and  to  their  etlbrts  is  due  the  undoubted  ethieational 
advance  that  has  been  made,  and  it  would  be  unjust  and 
ungrateful  to  overlook  this  important  result  and  to  withhold  from 
them  a  due  recr>gnition  of  their  work  in  the  past 

*'  Many  witnesses  have  suggeste^l  that  the  present  system 
shoukl  l>e  supplanted  by  a  National  or  entirely  secular  system, 

with  the  estal>lishment  of  numerous  School  Boards," 

but,    the   Commissioners   added.   ''  we   ci^nnot   recommend   the 
adoption  of  such  a  complete  revolution  in  our  education  system.'* 

'*  It  was  proposed,  and  the  Board  of  Education  on  tKe  27th 
Octol>er,  1896,  and  in  January,  1897,  earrieil  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that,  with  certain  ex<:eptions,  no  more  new  Denominational 
Schools  receiving  Governmeiit  aid  shoidd  be  established.  By 
a  majority  we  recommend  this. 

"*  Apart  from  any  theory,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  dual  system  of  %^olunt4iry  and  of  Government  schools 
in  Jamaica  ^nll  best  utilise  all  the  educatitmal  forces  of 
the  island  at  least  cost  to  the  public  revenue.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  Board  School  in  Kingston,  and  that  of  a 
special  kind ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  public  elementary  schools 
elsewhere  imder  joint  management;  but  all  the  rest  (numbering 
over  nine  hundred)  are  Denominational  or  Voluntary  schook. 
This  fact  largely  explains  why  we  recommend  that  after  our 
report  comes  into  force  no  new  voluntary  schools  should  be 
estal>lished.  This  arrangement  is  neeessixry  to  gi^ 
like  a  fair  opportunity  of  developing  Govcrumet 

4226. 
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testing  that  method  of  meeting  diffitnUtio.s  which  hure  AriseD. 
But  another  fact  should  bo  mentioned  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  ease.  There  appeMi-s  to  be  scarcely  a  district 
of  the  Island  (if  there  be  even  one)  in  which  vohintary  schools 
have  not  been  planted  ;  and  in  many  districts  the  total  of  »iich 
schools  is  in  excess  of  the  neetls  of  the  population.  There  is 
hardly  (if  at  all)  a  district  where  one  religious  denomination 
coidd  now  l)e  authorised  to  establish  a  new  school  without  other 
denominations  feeling  *iggrieved — for  tliere  is  hardly  ft  place 
left  where  a  particular  ttenomination,  on  the  ground  of  the 
people  of  the  tlistrict  belonging  solely  or  chiefly  to  such  denomi- 
nation, can  claitri  the  right  of  establishing  a  fresh  denominational 
school, 

"  Moreover,  such  is  the  pressure  of  financial  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  arising  partly 
from  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  i)ef*ple  to  give  muct 
free  labour  ortirmneial  iissistance,  and  partly  from  the  withdrawal 
of  British  vohmtary  contributions  antl  sidisidies,  that  most,  if 
not  alb  of  the  religious  bodies,  even  those  which  are  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  clenominational  system  of  education,  appear 
to  have  come  to  the  conchision  that  the  best  they  can  do  is 
to  endeavour  to  conserve  and  sustain  the  most  necessary  and 
the  most  efficient  of  their  existing  schools.  So  that  arranging 
to  mainUiin  on  the  Goveiiiment  hst  efficient  and  necessary 
voluntjir)'  schools,  to  amalgamate  small  and  inefficient  schoofs 
and  to  make  all  new  schools  Govermnent  scliools,  as  we  have 
suggested,  seems  the  best  and  in  fact  the  only  solution  of  the 
various  difficulties  of  the  case. 

"  As  there  will  henceforth  be  two  classes  of  public  elementar}' 
schools,  it  is  necessiiry  to  give  e^ich  class  a  name. 

*'(1)  The  schools  which  have  been  established  by  various 
religious  denominations  largely  at  their  own  cost,  and  which  will 
still  be  managed  by  llieni.  and  nee<I  their  special  cjire  and 
assistance,  we  recommend  should  be  called  Voluntary  SehrK>ls, 
This  is  the  name  which  on  the  whole  seems  to  he  generally 
prefeiTed,  and  it  hits  the  a<l vantage  of  being  the  term  used  in 
English  Law  or  Code  for  somewhat  similar  schools* 

"  (2 )  We  recommend  that  the  other  schools  should  be  called 
Government  Schools." 


(2)   Amalgaiiudion  oj  Schotds. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  next  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  sehuols. 
though  the  section  under  this  heading  comes  somewhat  hUcr  iu 
the  original  report. 

The  Comnussioners  remark  :  "  One  of  the  weakest  j>arts  of 
the  present  system  is  the  nudtiplicity  of  schools,  resulting  in  (1) 
increased  exp<jntliture,  as  small  schools  are  relatively^  nioto 
expensive  tlian  large  schools;  (2)  small  Siilaries  of  head  te^ohi^rs  * 

(3)  inferiority  of  teachers,  as  small  schools  mean  small  salaries' 

(4)  weakening  of  discipline  and  teacher's  influence;  (5)  waste  of 
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teachers'  and  iiuspef^tor^'  tiino.  A  jiidicioim  system  of  amalgams- 
,  tion  wuuld  ( 1 )  promote  combiiiatiou  of  weak  and  inefficient  schools, 
igreater  otiitieiicy,  better  organisation  and  discipline  ;  (2)  increaso 
l&daries  of  man}'  toachei-s  and  induce  a  l>etrer  class  to  enter  the 
!  profession,  and  (3)  allow  of  the  employment  of  more  trained 
women  teachers,  and  of  teuchers  fi*esh  from  college  as  assistants, 
and  of  boys  and  ^^irls  being  in  ditturent  departments" 

*"The  effect  ot  amalgamation  on  ilio  teachers  will  be  that  (1) 
the  ineompotent  will  be  dismissed;  (2)  the  inferior  can  be 
eiiiployetl  as  iissistants ;  (3)  it  will  give  the  teachers  moro 
responsibility ;  (4)  it  will  prevent  any  injustice  that  may  now 
exist  of  a  teacher's  form  of  religion  being  a  factor  considered  in 
his  appointment;' 

The  Comnnssioners  point  out  tliat  the  amalgamation  of  schools 
would  not  necessarily  mean  in  all  cases  the  building  of  a  new 
sr*hoo],  and  nrgo  that  *'  amalgamation  antl  closing  of  schools 
shonlil  take  place  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible/'  "  \\  e  are  aware/' 
thev  proceen,  "  that  this  is  a  most  dithcnlt  and  delicate  ntatter  to 
deal  with,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  we  are  the  proper  persons 
to  deal  with  it  in  detail  We  are  also  of  opinion  tnai  the  settle- 
ment of  this  matter  should  nut  he  left  to  the  Boanl  of  Edncation 
or  to  tlie  E<lueatiun  Department,  but  that  it  should  be  dealt 
with  bv  an  ontside  independent  committee  of  three  gentleuicn 
speciafty  appointed  for  the  purpose.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  three  entirely  disinterested  gentlemen  be  specially  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  be  a  conimittec  to  deal  witli  this  matter  in 
tfie  following  manner :  ( 1 )  A  special  Inspector  should  bo  appointe<l 
by  the  Governor  to  report  upon  all  the  proposed  C4xses  of 
amakmmation  or  closing  of  schools  referretl  to  him  by  theEduca- 
tion  I)epartment.  (2)  Such  reports,  together  with  tlie  o|)inions 
thereon  of  the  Superintending  Inspector,  and  all  objections,  if  \ny» 
of  persons  interested,  should  l>e  referred  from  time  to  time  to 
this  committee,  whose  decision  (subject  to  the  general  principles 
set  out  below)  shall  be  tinal,  unless  revoked  by  the  Governor. 
The  following  should  be  the  o^eneral  principles  which  should  guide 
the  Committee  in  dcHliiig  with  tlie  j^roposed  amalgamation  : — - 

"(1)  The  aim  should  be  to  establish  one  good  school  in  tho 
plneo  of  several  small  ones,  espei^ially  in  towns  or  populous 
centres, 

'•(2)  Due  reganl  should  be  paid  to  the  pr>pulation,  educational 
needs,  and  facilities  for  scholars  getting  to  school 

'M3)  Due  reganl  should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  Voluntary 
srrhools  (where  of  sutficient  size  and  not  too  mimero\is  for  the 
need  of  a  district)  cost  the  State  less  than  Government  schools. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  establishment  of  many 
Voluntary  schools  in  Jamaica  is  the  outcome  of  past  effort,  and 
represents  deep  local  interest,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  injurious 
to  tho  Stat-e  and  to  the  cause  of  education.  On  the  other  hand 
we^cousider  there  is  now  a  considerable  number  of  small  v^ 
tary  schools  which  may  well  be  amalgamated. 

**(4)  Tn  the  case  of  a  large  and  efficient  school  and  a  : 

4226. 
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inefficient  school,  the  latter  is  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  former, 
and  the  amalgamated  school  is  to  remam  a  voluntary  school  of 
the  denomination  of  the  former,  and  the  manager  (and  his 
successors)  of  the  former  shall  be  the  corresponding  manager  of 
the  amalgamated  school,  with  the  right,  under  the  Code,  of  appoint- 
ment of  teaeliers,  and  the  manager  (and  his  successors)  of  the 
small  school  shall  be  co-manager. 

**(6)  In  towns  where  there  is  not  more  than  sufficient  school 

accommodation  no  school  should  be  compidsorilv  amalgamated 
which  is  etiicient  according  to  the  Code,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  the  waste  of  public  money. 

'*(6)  The  proTHsionsin  the  next  preceding  suh-section  shall  ako 
aj>ply  to  schools  in  country  districts,  with  the  further  condition 
tnat  amalgamation  shall  not  leave  an  upprceiablo  number  of 
children  resident  mure  than  two  and  a  hnU  miles  from  a  school, 

**(*!)  .  .  .  On  determining  on  the  renting  of  building  as  Govern- 
ment schools,  preference  slioidd  be  given  to  such  huilcliugs  as 
are  detached,  as  are  not  used  as  places  of  worship,  and  a&  are 
suitable," 

"  In  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools/*  contmued  the  Com- 
missioners, '*  we,  by  a  majority,  recommend  as  follows : — 

*'(1)  Existing  Roman  Catholic  ^khools  should  be  exempted 
from  any  proposed  arrangement  of  amalgamation  with  other 
voluntary  schools  on  condition  that  such  exemption  causes  no 
more  expense  to  the  Government  tha!i  if  the  scholars  in  such 
schools  were  in  attetidance  at  such  amalgamated  schools. 

"(2)  Before  the  new  permanent  arrangements  suggested  in 
this  report  come  into  force  the  Koman  Catholic  authorities  should 
be  allowed  to  start  and  have  placed  on  the  Government  list  (sub- 
ject to  all  the  other  usual  rerpiirements)  other  schools  not  now 
recognised,  where  these  are  needed  by  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munities— say,  to  the  number  of  not  exceeding  six  in  the  country 
and  one  in  Kingston — provided  that  such  schools  come  within 
the  provisions  ot  the  new  Code  as  regards  numbers  for  excep- 
tional schools  in  the  country,  atid  that  the  nimiber  in  average 
attendance  in  the  one  proposed  in  Kingston  should  be  not  less 
than  80 ;  and  provided  that  the  educntion  of  the  children  shall 
not  cost  more  to  the  GovermneiU  thati  if  they  were  being  edu- 
cated in  a  Government  school 

•*  (3)  Rouian  Catholics  shall  erect  and  maintain  at  their  own 
expense  such  school  Iniiklings  as  may  be  required  under  the  last 
preceding  sub-section. 

'•  (4)  Non-Roman  Catholic  children  shall  not  be  compulsorily 
required  to  attend  any  Roman  Catholic  school.*' 

The  chainnan,  Justice  Lumh,  dissented  from  the  recommen- 
dation that,  with  certain  exceptions,  no  more  Denominational 
schools  receiving  Govennnent  aid  should  be  establishe<L  He 
wrote :  **  I  l)e!ieve  in  a  dual  system  of  Denominational  and 
Undcnonunational  or  Government  Schools,  by  which  a  meritorious 
educational  rivalry  is  fostered  and  the  conscientious  objections  of 
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all  are  respected  Hitherto  the  sysi cin  has  beun  Denominational, 
and  to  allow  none  but  Government  schools  would  be  going  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  I  also  think  that  the  privilege  of 
establishhig  sehools  nhonld  bo  granted  to  all  denominations  alike, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  approve  of  the  form  of  the  recoiDmenda- 
tion  above  [sf\,  as  to  exemption  of  Roman  C*atholie  Schools], 
although  I  have  no  ohjeetion  whatever  to  Roman  Catholics 
having  the  privileges  therein,"  The  Bishop  of  Thyatira  recorded 
his  "  dissent  from  the  sweeping  statements  that  *  after  our  report 
comes  into  force  no  new  Vohmtary  Schools  shall  be  established/ 
My  reason  is  that  as  Vohmtary  Schools  have  been  admittedly 
necessary  and  usefid  in  the  i>ast,  and  are  recommended  as  useful 
and  necessfiry  for  the  present,  so  they  may  be  found  to  be  useiid 
and  necessary  in  future."  Mr.  Gideon  similarly  dissente<l,  re- 
cording his  opinion  that  "the  proposed  scheme  of  amalgamating 
existing  schools  may  have  the  effect  of  tboseof  one  denomination 
swallowing  up  those  of  others  in  certain  districr^,"  and  sUiting 
that  he  could  ''see  no  reason  why  the  special  privileges  recora- 
mended  for  Roman  Catholic  sclwols  **  (with  which  he  agreed) 
"should  not  be  conceded  to  all  denominations,  aspecially  as  it  is 
provided  that  such  privileges  shall  not  cuiuseraore  expense  to  the 
Government/' 

(3)  Svhod  Age, 

lender  this  head  the  Commissioners  remark  as  follows :  "  At 
present  the  school  age  is  fi-om  tive  to  fourteen  years,  except  in 
infant  schools,  which  scholars  may  enter  at  three  years,  an<l 
except  in  Seventh  Standard  schools,  in  which  they  may  remain  till 
they  are  sixteen.  We  recommend  that  the  school  age  in 
elementary  schools  should  be  from  six  to  twelve  years  or  ago. 
This  term  of  yeai-s  will  (1)  give  free  education  fin*  six  years  to 
every  child ;  (2)  be  sutticicnt,  if  attendance  be  compulsory,  and 
if  the  new  curriculum  we  shall  recommend  later  be  adopted; 
(3)  aid  amalgamation,  as  children  of  such  ages  can  walk  greater 
tlistances  than  infants ;  (4)  probably  increase  punctuality  and 
regularity^  the  want  of  which  is  gi'catest  among  the  younger 
children  ;  (5)  cause  a  greater  mnnber  of  children  to  pass  through 
the  schools  ;  (G)  prevent  girls  over  twelve  being  taught  by  men. 

"Twelve  years  of  age  will  be  high  enough  because  (1)  the 
children  by  that  time  will  have  mastered  the  curriculunj ;  and 
(2)  that  age  will  admit  of  two  years  for  manual  and  practical 
agricultural  instruction. 

"  In  Seventh  Standard  schools  some  scholars  may  now  remain 
till  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  We  recommend  that  Seventh 
Standard  schools  should  be  abolished. 

''  The  majority  of  us  recommend  that  provision  be  made  in  the 
LaAv  and  the  Code  for  infant  schools  tor  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  six  to  be  he  taught  on  Kindergarten  methods ; 
that  such  schools  he  for  the  present  limited  to  tne  towns ;  but  if 
increased  public  funds  should  become  available  they  lie  extended 
to  other  centres  of  considerable  population  ,  but  that  in  every 
case  such  schools  be  only  retained  or  placed  upon  the  Government 
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list  if  and  when  the  Governor  as  the  final  authority  is  satisfied 
that  they  are  needed  and  can  be  effioientlv  conducted  according 
to  the  reg'ulations  as  to  the  number  of  ehilifren  and  the  iDtellipeiit 
vise  of  Kindergarten  methods.  The  nuiuber  of  infants  to  entitle 
a  school  to  be  on  the  Government  hat  should  be  not  less  thau 
fifty    ..." 

"  With  respect  to  scholars  who  intend  to  become  Pupil 
Teaeheifj,  we  recommend  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  contimie 
as  scholars  until  they  iK^eomo  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  order  that 
they  should  not  lose  any  of  the  educjition  they  have  acquired  by 
their  school  life  being  inlerniiite^l  for  a  year.*' 

(4)  Compiihion  to  attend  SchoiA. 

On  this  subject  the  Conunissioners  st4it4.*d  that  diversity 
of  opinion  existed  among  themselves  as  amongst  those  who  bail 
given  evidence  on  the  question.  *'  Taking  eveiytliing  into 
consideration/'  they  sUite,  '*  we,  by  a  majority,  reconnuend  tliat 
compulsion  should  be  enforced  under  the  following  conditions: — 

"(1)  Compulsion  should  hrst  take  eftect  from  the  1st  January, 
1900,  and  should  apply  in  that  year  to  the  age  of  six  years,  and 
each  succeeding  year  one  year  should  be  luloed  up  to  Ihe  age  of 
twelve. 

"(2)  It  should  bo  for  240  atteuflances  in  each  school  year. 

'*{3)  The  fine  for  non-attoudance  should  never  exceed  5a,  with 
an  alternative  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  seven  days. 

*'  (4)  Any  of  the  following  reasons  should  be  a  reasonable  excuse 
or  exemption,  namely ; — 

**(a)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some 
other  maimer; 

*'  {h)  That  tbf  ihild  has  been  pre%'ented  from  attending  school 
by  sickness  or  any  ima voidable  c^iuse; 

'*  (V)  That  there  is  no  public  elementary  schnol  open  which 
the  cbild  can  attend  within  such  distance,  not  exceed- 
ing two  and  a  half  nnles  me4isured  according  to  the 
nearest  road  fn>m  the  n'sidence  of  such  chiUb  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  regulations;  and  the  Tuagis- 
trate  should  lie  allowed  in  his  discretion  torepriBiand 
for  the  first  otlence. 

*'  The  arrangements  for  carrying  out  compulsion  should  be  as 
follows : — 

"  (1)  There  should  be  one  Attendance  Officer  in  every  suitably 
defined  area,  which  should  embrace  many  school  districts*  Iii 
the  country  we  suggest  that  he  should  be  a  rural  headman  or 

fjolicenmn,  and  in    towns   a    member  of  the  constabulary,   the 
omier  to  be  paid  not  iviore  than  l.^,  Qd  a  day  when  so  employecl 

'*(2)  Managers  and  teachers  should  in  the  first  instance  aid 
in  preparing  and  keeping  list«  of  children  of  the  schoolable  age 
to  whom  compulsion  applies. 
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"  In  the  event  of  fiiilure  to  get  the  children  on  the  list,  the 
atteiuLiiico  officer  Hhould  l>c  respoDisible,  and  should  call  on 
liarctiLs  and  guardians  to  give  in  the  nunies  and  ages  of  the 
chiidrt'n. 

**(3)  The  managers  and   co-inanagers  will   be  able  to   give 

vnlirnlile  ai<l  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  The  managern,  with, 
if  iios.sil>le,  the  corresponding  manager  present,  should  meet 
monthly  at  th(>  school  The  locally  resident  managers  and  the 
t<'achcr  should  report  the  residt  of  their  eftbrts  t^  get  the 
r.'hildren  to  school.  Parents  considered  culpably  negligent  in 
not  sending  their  children  to  school  should  be  warned  to  attend 
such  meeting.  Excuses  shoidfl  be  granted  by  the  managers  for 
valid  rc^iisous,  such  iis  sickness  in  the  house,  want  of  clothes, 
need  for  children's  services  during  pimento,  orange,  or  other 
crop  time.  Those  without  sufticienL  excuse  shouUt  Im  wiirned 
that,  if  the  children  s  proper  attendance  does  not  conmience 
before  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  managei-s,  they  will 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  defnulters. 

*'(4)  A  list  of  defiudters  (that  is,  those  considered  by  the 
managers  without  sutfieient  excuse)  to  be  kept  at  the  seliool, 
and  a  certified  coj>v  of  this  supplied  by  the  teacher  monthly 
to  the  attendance  ofticer. 

"(5)  The  attendance  officer  should  then  summon  before  the 
magistrate  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  on  the  list, 
juhI  the  magistrate  woultl  dcjil  with  them  subje(jt  to  the  con- 
ditions already  laid  down. 

'*((i)  In  towns  some  of  the  preceding  arrangements  may 
reqmre  raoditication. 

'*  (7)  In  carr}ing  out  these  arrangcmentvS,  vohmtary  aid  should 
be  largely  relief!  u])on,  and  paid  services  availed  of  as  little  as 
possible,  so  as  to  keej^  down  expense." 

'*  Tiial  there  are  nifficulties  m  the  way  of  c^inying  out  com- 
pulsion" write  the  Commissioners, '*  we  are  w^ell  aware,  but  we 
eannol  see  tliat  (to  tlic  extent  we  recommend  that  comjadsion 
should  be  atternpicd)  tlie  tlifficuUies  arc  grualer  in  Jamaica  than 
in  any  other  coimtries  wVicre  compulsion  is  carried  out  w^ith 
manifest  advantage.  With  the  voluntary  cti- operation,  which  we 
su^j'gest  should  be  sought,  the  ex}>ense  of  the  machinery  of  com- 
pulsion will  be  comparatively  small.  If  there  be  additional  cost 
to  the  country,  it  ^riO  chiefly  result  from  the  eventual  bringing  into 
the  schools  of  a  gi^eater  proportion  of  the  population.  But  no 
intelligent  citizen  wdio  believes  in  the  value  of  a  proper  educatior. 
will  object  to  this;  for,  in  the  event  of  compulsion  having  this 
result,  it  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  great  waste  of  public 
money  arising  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  will  make 
the  school  eftective  for  the  education  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  population.  .  *  .  .  Wiiy  should  we  tax  the  community  to 
support  schools,  and  then  j>ermit  children  to  pass  school  age 
wntliout  using  them  ?  We  believe  that,  if  our  suggestions  are 
adopted,  the  difficulties  will  he  minimised  both  as  to  cost  and 
metnocL     And  compulsion  will  become  practicable  and  efficient 
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by  being  carried  out  siiiuiltuneously  uufler  tbo  operation  of  a 
general  law,  but  beginniiig  witli  the  yoiiiiger  children. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  arrangement  vnW  not  rapidly 
force  up  the  attendance,  but  will  gmdiially  increase  it.  Nowhere 
has  compulsion  brought  into  the  schools  all  the  schoolable 
children ;  but  judiciously  applied  it  does  tend  grachially  to  in- 
creaije  the  percentage  of  atteiidauce.  As  we  reconinieiid  that 
conipukion  should  eorac  into  operation  in  and  after  January, 
1900,  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seven,  and  in  and 
after  January,  1901,  lor  those  between  six  and  eight,  and  so  on 
up  to  twelve,  we  tbhtk  that  for  the  first  three  years  beginning 
with  the  year  1900,  the  gradual  enforoenient  of  the  eouipulsory 
arrangements  will  tlo  little  if  anything  more  than  counterbalauc6 
the  withdrawals  from  school  on  accotuit  of  rtnluetion  of  school 
years,  whereby  those  from  twelve  to  fourteen  and  those  in  coimtry 
places  younger  than  six  will  be  removed  from  school.  Com- 
pulsory attendance  thus  carried  out  will  not  necessitate  luiy 
iramediate  outlay  in  building.  ,  .  . 

*'  Wo  believe  that  the  fact  of  the  law  requiring  the  attaudance 
of  children  at  school  will  have  great  weight  with  our  people 
generally,  and  will  in  itself  tend  to  greatly  improve  the  attend- 
ance. Some  considerable  time  should  elapse  after  compulsion 
comes  into  operation  l>efore  other  means  besides  moral  influence 
are  resorted  to;  and  full  allowance  should  l)e  made  for  all  reaiiou- 
ablc  excuses ;  so  that  there  will  be  no  real  hardship  created. 

*'  Some  of  the  direct  atl vantages  which  may  be  exp<}Ctod  to 
result  fr^an  eouipulsory  attendance  aro  the  following : — 

"  FuU  value  wdl  be  more  reUably  obtained  for  outlay  of  public 
funds  on  education. 

*'  The  greater  regtilarity  of  attendance  will  tend  to  prevent 
wasteftilness  of  teaching  power. 

*'  While  in  the  first  years  oooi pulsion  vnll  only  be  applied  to  the 
yotniger  children,  this  will  help  to  keep  up  the  attendivnce  of  the 
older  ones  on  the  list,  l>eeause  their  parents  m  many  cases  will 
require  them  to  travel  witli  the  younger  children  to  take  care  of 
tliem. 

*'  If  a  right  education  is  gocnl  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  no 
reconuneudations  would  be  wise  which  did  not  provide  for  gradu- 
ally bringing  all  the  children  under  the  influence  of  such  good 
and  practical  education. 

** .  .  .  The  propo.sed  arrangements  for  itinerant  teachers  in 
sparsely  populated  districts  [see  belowj  will  be  futile  without 
compulsory  att endan ce. 

*'  In  fact  a  large  part  of  nur  jiroposals  for  securing  eflicieucv 
combined  with  economy  can  only  be  expected  to  be  successful  if 
strengthened  by  compulsion.** 


(5)  Ivregularitt/  tind  Uvjrattctuulity. 

Under  this  head  (which  is  closely  connected  with  iii.  and  iv. 
above)  the  Commissioners  write : — '*  All  of  the  witnesses  who  are 
in  any  way  connected,  practically,  witli  education,  complain   of 
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the  great  want  of  regularity  aiirl  puuctimlity,  especially  in  the 
yoiingor  chihlrcn.  As  irrogiilaritv  atid  unpimettjality  are  such 
great  drawbiieks  to  efficieney  ana  to  the  inainteimnce  of  sc4iool 
aiscipliiK*,  they  require  serious  eonsideration.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  iu  England,  where  there  are  both  compulsion 
and  roTiiparativc  irregularity  of  attendaiiee,  there  are  complaints 
about  ettic'ieni'y,  caused,  as  some  believe,  by  attempts  to  teach 
loo  many  subjects, 

"  Irregularitv  of  attendance  may  be  owing  to  the  economic 
condition.'  of  Jamaica,  wliieh  can  only  be  removed  gradually,  and 
to  parents  keeping  children  at  home  for  trivia!  reasons.  Unpunc- 
tuality  may  be  in  part  ownng  to  the  teachers  themselves  by  not 
assembling  or  dismissing  the  school  at  the  Hxed  hours,  or  by  not 
calling  the  rolls  at  the  pnjper  time,  or  by  permitting  unpunc- 
tuality  without  deahng  with  it,  or  by  not  keeping  their  clocks  in 
tjnier." 

The  Uommissi oners  pttint  out  that  "greater  regularity  of 
atteiahuiee  will  be  probably  secured  by  cumpulsory  aitemlanee, 
by  raising  the  mininuun  school  age,  and  by  the  growth  of  public 
opinion.  .  .  .  Inspectors'surpriso  visits  will  also  keep  the  ieaehei's 
on  the  alert  to  be  punctiiab  .  .  ,  With  the  SiUne  object  in  view, 
we  recommend  that  the  morning  work  should  be  commenced 
with  drill  and  singing,  wliicli  are  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive 
pari  of  school  work  to  chilfh*en,  and  that  scholars  shoul<l  not 
be  admitted  after  ten  aju.  in  the  morning  session  and  two  p,m. 
in  the  afternoon  session,  and  that  the  Head  Teacher  should  enter 
the  times  of  opening  and  dismissing  school  each  day  in  his  Log 
Book  .  .  .  As  an  induceiuetit  to  scholars  to  become  regular 
and  punctual  we  reeommeni!  that  medals  and  certificates  be 
given  amuially  for  punctuahly  and  rcgidarity  and  proficiency, 
the  thstribution  to  be  publicly  made  by  prominent  persons. 
This  will  not  entail  an  expenditure  of  more  than  a  very  few 
pounds  each  year,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  attended  by  results 
similar  to  those  ohtiiined  in  phones  where  such  a  system  is  in 
operation." 

The  following  dissentient  notes,  signc<l  l>y  individual  Uommis- 
sionei>i,  touch  on  topics  referred  to  under  the  headings  iii.,  iv., 
and  V,  above.  The  Chairman  writes :  "  I  cannot  agree  to  any  of 
the  recommendations  for  compulsion.  First,  its  adoption  will 
increase  the  cost  of  education.  It  will  either  increase  the 
numbers  in  attenfliince  or  not ;  if  the  former,  then  the  cost  will 
increase ;  if  the  latter,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  Second : 
When  the  finances  will  allow,  it  might  be  fixed  tentatively  in  one 
or  two  tomis,  and,  if  successful,  be  applied  to  other  towns. 
Third :  In  the  country  its  enforcement  would  be  ditficult  or 
dangerous.  The  wTitten  opinions  of  seven  medical  men  of  the 
highest  repute  and  resident  in  ditferent  parts  of  Jamaica  were 
laid  before  us,  and  it  woidd  appear  that  it  would  be  phvsically 
injurious  for  ycung  children  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  a  day  and 
have  five  hours'  school  work,  for  at  least  120  days  in  the  year. 
To   avoid  this  would  require  a  multiplicity  of  schools."     The 
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Chairman  expresses  a  preference  for  a  thorough  trial  of  various 

means  of  persua.sion,  such  as  the  oft'er  of  medals  for  reg^ularitr 
of  attendaiiee,  changers  in   the  time  table»  improvements  in  tho 
teaching,  the  otier  of  lea^^ing  certiticates  of  gt^od  character,  &cl, 
rather    than    a    re-sort    to    compulsion.      **My   experienec    of 
compulsion  has  forcibly   impressed  on   me  the  advis^ibilitv  of 
keeping   the   policeman   an*!  gaol   far   apart   from    elementary 
ednnatfon."     Justicfe  Lumb  also  ealk-d  attention  to  iinfavonmble 
reports  of  the  school  atlendan«'e  in  Loudon,     He  addetl  that  he 
should  have*' preferred  the  school  age  to  be  from  seven  to  thirteen/' 
but  that  ho  cfeferred  to  the  majority  in  this  respect     He  further 
expressed  the  opinion  that  '*  being  sent  to  school  when  very 
young  does  not  li^isten  a  scholar's  muntal  development/' and  tliat 
''believing  the  educational  result  in  l»e  very  meagre, he  coidd  not 
concur  in  the  reconunendation  for  admission  from  four  to  six  in 
towns/*     His  reiisons  tor  dissenting  from  the  reeornmendation  to 
recognise,  under   the  new  ctnulitions,  in   towiis»  a   miniber  of 
infant   srhook,  are    worded   as    frjiluws:     *'((')  It   will    incrt»4ise 
expense,  as  it  will  increase  the  number  of  scholars,  of  depart- 
ments,  and  of  teachers,  and  uiU  require  Kindergarten  niethntk ; 
{b)  it  will  recjuire  specially  trained  tc^achers ;  {c)  infant  schools 
aro  so  expensive ;  (r*)  I  think  six  years  are  suftieient  for  the  tax- 

Saycrs  to  pay  for  ;  (r)  by  eontining  it  to  t4.)wns,  an  injustice  will  be 
one  to  children  in  rmnitry  districts.  .  .  .  Nor  can  I  agree  in  the 
recommendation  fur  the  Jidoption  of  kindergarten  methods,  .  .  . 
Whether  it  has  all  the  merits  that  its  supporters  claim  for  it  or 
not,  I  do  not  consider,  but  its  great  expense  must  be  tiiken  into 
account.  It  will  require  specially  trained  teachers  and  expensive 
apparatus  and  equipment  uivolving  not  only  initial  cost  but  also 
that  of  replacement/* 

The  Arrhhishop  of  Jamaica  and  Dr.  Gillios  signed  a  memo- 
randum suggestuig  certain  mcKiiii cations  in  the  Conmiissioners' 
recommendations  in  regard  to  school  age,  and  the  tlates  and 
modes  of  giving  efibct  to  proposei!  changes  introducing  com- 
pulsory attendance, 

Mr,  Gideon  recorded  his  opinion  in  the  following  terms :  *'  I 
do  not  consider  the  country  is  vet  in  a  condition  to  render 
compulsion  practinible  or  desirable;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
compulsory  edu^'atioit  even  on  the  lines  indic^Ucd  will  be  costly. 
If,  however,  it  is  intended  to  give  etlcrt  to  the  reconunendation 
of  the  Commission  to  reduce  the  school  jige,  then,  to  counter- 
balance the  disadvantage  resulting  therefrom,  I  should  wdthdraw 
my  objection.  I  cannot  concur  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  school  age  should  be  from  six  to  twelve  instead  of  five  ta 
fourteen/' 

(6)  Education  of  Children  of  East  Indinna, 

The  Commissioners  found  that,  except  in  a  few  ca&efi»  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  special  effort  having  been  made  for  the 
education  of  the  chilclren  of  East  Indians/  *'  It  also  appears/' 
they  write,  "  that  there  are  many  difficidties  in  obtaining  their 
attendance  in  the  ordinary  elementarj'  schools,  on©  of  which  is 
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the  racial  jealousy  of  the  parent  for  the  protection  of  his  female 

child Considering  that  there  are  now  about  15,000  East 

Indians  in  the  island,  of  whom  not  more  than  2,000  are 
indentured,  and  that  except  as  to  these  2,000  they  are  under 
the  same  regulations  as  others  as  to  taxation,  &c.,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  give  them  the 
advantages  of  education,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that 
special  schools  should  be  established  in  centres,  where  necessary 
imder  the  following  conditions : — 

"  (1)  That  such  schools  be  Government  schools; 

"  (2)  That  the  minimum  attendance  should  be  30 ; 

"(3)  That  the  teaching  should  be  given   in   the  English 

language ; 
"  (4)  That  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  speak  English  and 

Hindi ; 
"(5)  That  West   Indian   children    should   not   be  refused 

admission    when    no  other  school   is  accessible  to 

them." 

(7)  School  Manners. 

The  Commission  found  "  the  present  system  unsatisfactory, 
because — 

"(1)  There  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  co-managers; 

"  (2)  There  is  a  great  absence  of  laymen  as  co-managers ; 

"  (3)  There  is  an  insufficiency  of  proper  supervision,  as  some 
managers  have  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  schools.  * 

They  recommended  that,  in  regard  to  Voluntary  schools, 
there  should,  if  possible,  be  three  managers  for  each  school,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  women  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  co-managers,  and  that  their  co-operation  is  sought.  In 
regard  to  Government  schools,  the  Commissioners  advised  that  the 
Governor  should  appoint  a  board  of  six  managers  for  each  school, 
women  being  eligiole  for  appointment,  but  tnat  "  no  teacher  or 
any  person  who  derives  any  profit  or  emolument  from  any 
Government  school  should  be  a  manager."  "  In  England,"  the 
Commissioners  write,  '*  professional  men,  merchants,  shopkeepers 
and  others  engaged  in  earning  their  living,  give  their  services 
free,  as  such  managers,  and  we  hope  a  similar  public  spirit  will 
be  displayed  in  Jamaica,  and  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  future  in  obtaining  the  services  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
such  positions." 

(8)  Inspectors  and  Inspection, 

"  It  would  appear,"  state  the  Commissioners,  "  that  during 
recent  years  only  persons  possessing  University  Degrees  have 
been  appointed  Inspectors.  We  are  of  opinion  that  tne  services 
of  University  graduates  are  very  desirable,  but  we  recommend 
that  the  possession  of  such  degrees  should  not  be  an  indispen- 
sable qualification  for  such  appointments.     .     .     ." 

"  The  Commission  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  great  good  will 
probably  result  from  a  system  of  surprise  visits  by  Inspectors,  by 
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which  teaehoi-s  will  he  kept  on  the  alert  and  during  which  an 
Inspector  can  point  out  bad  habits,  make  suggestions  for 
improvement,  give  model  lessons,  and  help  and  direct  teachers." 

'*  We  therefore  recommend  that — 

*'  (1)  Each  school  should  be  examined  once  in  two  years  ; 

*•  (2)  Surprise  visits  be  made  varying  in  number  inversely  a.s  the" 
efficiency  or  a  school,  and  bo  not  less  than  once  in  e*ieh  non- 
examination  year 

"(3)  Greiit*  attention  should  be  paid    Lu  the   eicamination  of 
discipline  and  organisation.    .    .    , 

"*(5)  Teachers  shonld  give  lessons  in  the  presence  of  the 
Inspector. 

"It  may  be  reason  id  ily  expected  that  each  Insi>ector  shonW 
spend  not  less  than  180  days  in  a  year  in  actiuit  exutiitnatioon 
and  visiting  schools  on  the  following  basis — ^s:iy  200  schools  to 
each  Inspector,  100  days  for  the  examination  of  100  schools  in 
each  yeiw;  80  days  for  surprise  visits,  and  tliis  at  the  I'ate  of  two 
surprise  visits  a  day  will  allow  of  100  sm*prise  visits  to  the 
second  100  schools,  and  extra  visits  to  any  schools  that  he  con- 
siders may  require  it/' 

"  We  do  not  consider  the  annual  conference  of  Inspectors 
referred  to  in  the  Colonial  Secreti^ry  s  letter  of  21st  Fennmry^ 
1898,  will  be  necessiiry  if  our  recomrnendations  be  adopted," 

(9)  Gravh, 

'*  Grants  on  examination  will  be  aboHshed  if  the  salaries  of 
teachers  are  tixed.  For  the  s^ime  reason  the  attendance  grant 
will  cease.  Wc  recommend  that  Voluntarj^  schools  now  in 
existence  shonld  be  eligible  fur  the  same  amount  of  building 
grant  as  is  now  provided  for  in  the  Code.  .  .  .  As  it  is  so 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  a  school  that  its  materials  and 
appliances  should  be  sutfictcnt  and  up  to  date,  we  regret  thai  the 
financial  position  will  not  admit  ot  a  recounncndatiou  of  an 
immediate  increase  of  the  capitation  grant  of  Orf.  a  head,  but  we 
hope  this  can  and  will  be  remedied  before  long.  Whatever  the 
amount  may  be,  we  recommend  that  (1)  Inspectors  should  have 
the  power  to  order  the  providing  uf  the  Jieccssary  apparatus; 
(2)  which  should  be  within  tlie  amnunt  ot  the  grant  and  lie  a 
fixed  charge  upon  it,    .    ,    /' 

'*  We  reeorninetid  that  special  grants  should  cease  for  Drawing, 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  *  Handicrat^  *  and  special  grants 
for  schools  over  80." 

(10)   Teitehers  aifd  their  T7*aA7iinff. 

The  Commissioners  record  their  opinion  (paragraph  158Xthii.l 
'*  the  teachers,  as  a  1)ody,  are  probalily  the  weakest  and  most  un- 
satisfactory part  of  the  present  svstem»  though  the  evidence  shows 
an  improvement  in  those  who  have  been  trained  in  recent  years. 
Students  are  however  trained  in  too  nnich  that  is  imnecessary 
and  unfitting  and  too  little  in  what  isusehd  and  fjractioAl,  at  the 
expenditure  of  much  public  money,  producing,  in  many  caseaj 
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teachers  who  are  unbued  with  false  ideas  of  their  duties  and 
occupation.  As  some  explanation  for  this  state  of  affiiirs,  it  is 
but  right  to  remember  that  neither  the  present  curriculum  in 
SchooG  nor  in  the  Training  Colleges  will  allow  of  the  adoption 
of  a  different  and  useful  training.  Therefore  we  consider  it  to  be 
all  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  endeavour  to  remedy  this  by  the 
changes  which  we  are  about  to  recommend." 

(a)   Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Commissioners  wish  "  to  emphasise  their  opinion  that  the 
training  of  women  teachers  should  be  combined  with  subjects 
of  a  practical  nature/'  and  suggest  that  this  would  be  attained  if 
the  women  students  were  to  "  take  part  and  receive  instruction 
in  the  cookery,  laundry,  and  domestic  arrangements"  at  the 
Training  Colleges. 

A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  period 
of  training  for  teachers  (men  and  women)  should  be  reduced  from 
three  to  two  years.  "  This  will  reduce  the  cost  of  each  student, 
will  provide  more  trained  teachers,  and  will  be  long  enough  for 
the  reduced  curriculum  we  propose."  Dr.  GilUes  dissents  from 
this  view,  on  the  ground  that  a  two  years  course  of  training  is  not 
sufficient  to  secure  true  efficiency.  In  any  case,  he  would  give  a 
third  year's  training  to  students  showing  special  ability. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  Training  Colleges  proposed  by  the  CommissioncBS  (except 
Dr.  Gillies,  who  dissents  "in  the  interests  of  efficiency  with 
economy,  and  the  welfare  of  the  schools  ") : — 

Reading 

School  Management 


To  be  extended. 


To  be  curtailed. 


Drill 

Agricultural    Instruc- 
tion 
Domestic  Economy 

Composition 

History 

Geography 

Grammar 

Drawing 

Elocution 

Science 

Latin 

French 

Algebra 

Euclid 

Mechanics 

Trigonometry 

Instrumental  Music 

Object  Lessons 

U^Work  i      To  b,  mh^uoed, 

Manuallnstruction 


To  be  struck  out. 
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Witli  regard  to  these  suggested  changes,  which  are  iii  the 
direction  of  giving  a  more  '*  practieal  '*  trend  to  the  studies  nf 
teac'hers  in  training,  the  Commissioners  make  the  following 
remarks :^'*  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  curriculum  (i.n 
in  the  Training  Colleges)  contains  too  much  of  tho  higher 
subjects  and  too  little  of  the  primary  and  practical  stibjects^  and 
that  too  many  text  books  are  mdicated. 

'*  Reading:  Great  attention  should  be  oaid  to  reading  aloud 
and  to  a  conversational  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  lesson. 

*' Covipmitton  :  Should  comprise  letter^writing  and  short 
essays  in  plain  and  simple  language, 

**  ArUhmetic  :  There  should  be  great  attention  paid  to  Mental 
Arithmetic  and  to  Weights  and  Measures, 

'*  HiHtt^ry  :  Should  l>e  eonlSnod  to  English  and  Jamaica  History* 
and  to  that  uf  the  Unite<l  St^ites  of  America. 

**  Geography ;  Too  extensive,  a«ipecially  as  to  physical  and 
mathematical  Geography 

'*  ^Ontmiwir:  Tlie  history  of  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture might  with  adviintige  he  omittetL 

*'  Afiisic :  Should  be  confinetl  entirely  to  singing  by  not43,  Tho 
teaching  of  instnuuenUd  music  might  bo  available  out  of 
working  hours  for  those  who  will  pay  tor  it, 

**Scho(yl  Managein^nf :  This  subject  requires  the  greftt^c^t 
attention,  and  50  additional  hours  in  each  year  at  least  shoidd 
be  given  to  it.  Work  in  the  practising  school  should  be  done 
for  one  week  continuously,  and  this  would  produce  betler 
results.     ,     *    . 

*'  Drill :  Should  be  compulsor}-  for  men  and  women. 

"  Object  Lemons:  These  should  be  introiluced,  and  great  atten- 
tion  paid  to  them.     ,     , 

'*  Z>r'^xwlng :  Freehand  and  elementjirj^  ge<imetricul  fur  men 
and  women.  Freehand  drawing  will  often  be  necessary  to 
teachers  to  illustrate  lessons. 

**  Script urf  ami  Good  Mannrrs :  These  subjects  may  remain 

as  in  tlie  present  Code. 

^*  Domestic  EroirQmy  for  Womev  :  Should  be  taught  lw>th 
theoretically  and  practically. 

'*  Sewing  for  Wtrmen  :  Should  l>e  absolutely  confined  to  plain 
sewing,  cuttmg  out,  repair  of  garments,  and  knitthig  of  useful 
articles. 


♦I>r.  Gillies  dL^ent^  from  this  recommendation,  belieTing  that  the 
omission  would  inHict  a  great  loss  on  .students  who  are  to  l^  tt^aobers  of 
English.     He  would  rather  give  the  subject  a  larger  place. 
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"  Laundry -work  and  Cooking  for  Women :  [To  be  taught  by 
taking  part  and  receiving  instruction  in  the  cookery,  laundry  work 
and  domestic  arrangements  of  the  training  colleges.  *  This  will 
reduce  the  large  staff  of  servants,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  students  and  to  others  when  they  leave  the  College,  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  female  teachers,  by  their  example  to 
others,  may  be  of  incalculable  good  or  evil/] 

*' Maniud  Instruction  for  Men:  It  should  be  compulsory  on 
each  male  student  to  receive  two  years'  instruction  at  the  ^roard 
School  on  the  Sloyd  system. 

"  We  do  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  made  to  us  that  each 
student  should  be  taught  a  trade,  as  the  difficulties  and  cost  of 
doing  so  are  too  great. 

" Agricidtwral  Instruction:    This  should  be  a  compulsory 
subject,  and  should  be  given  on  fixed  days  in  each  week.    • 
"  The  following  subjects  should  be  omitted : 

"  *  Elocution  :  as  reading  aloud  is  sufficient. 

"  ^Science :  What  is  necessary  can  be  given  in  object  lessons 
and  agricultural  instruction. 

+A1  ^^b^  I  ^^  pi"®sent  compulsory ' 

Latm  \ 

French  \  at  present  optional 


Mathematics 


as  we  consider  these 
subjects  entirely 
unnecessary." 


(?>)  The  Teaching  Staff  in  the  Schools. 

The  following  points  in  connection  with  the  teaching  staff  are 
dealt  with,  inter  alia,  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  report : — 

Pupil  Teachers. — "  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  pupil 
teacher  system  should  be  abolishea,  and  that  more  assistants 
should  be  employed.  We  cannot  approve  of  this,  as  pupil 
teachers  are  a  valuable  aid  to  education,  and  provide  candidates 
for  our  training  colleges,  and  the  proposed  change  would  involve 
greater  expense.  We  are  of  opinion :  (i.)  That  the  present  re- 
striction as  to  ago — not  less  than  13  or  more  than  17 — should 
remain ;  (ii.)  that  there  should  be  no  check  upon  pupil  teachers 
choosing  another  vocation  at  the  end  of  their  four  years' 
training;   and  (iii.)    that  any  pupil    teacher    failing    in    two 


*  The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies  demur  to  this 
omission  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  improves  the  vocabulary  and 
creates  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

t  Dr.  Gillies  writes  that  **  to  exclude  Science,  Euclid,  and  Algebra  from 
the  Training  Collies  would,  keeping  in  view  the  other  subjects  as  oni- 
lined,  result  in  a  Training  College  course  greatly  inferior  to  •^ 
to  me  in  any  part  of  the  world." 
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successive  examinations  should  not  be  retained  on  the  paid  stafl 
of  any  school" 

Women   Teachers. — ^"^As  there  are  so  few  qualified    women 

teachers  employed,  and  as  we  think  it  is  de-sirable  that  much 
school  teaching  should  be  done  by  women,  we  reconiinend  that 
a  greater  numoer  of  women  should  be  employed  (i.)  as  head^ 
teachers  and  assistants,  and  jis  far  as  possiole  where  only  two 
teachers  ai*e  employed  they  should  bo  of  the  samosex:  (li.)  to 
teach  in  girls',  boys',  mixed  or  infant  schools;  but  that  (iii.)  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  produce  a  supply  gi'eater  than  the 
demand." 

Monitiyrs, — "  There  should  be  no  restriction  upon  the  eraploy- 
ment  of  impaid  monitors  appnived  by  the  Department.** 

Veto  of  Efhccation  Deixirtment  on  Appomtmentof  Tea4.'hers^ — 
"  We  %3onsider  that  the  appointment  of  teachers  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Depirtment.  and  that 
its  veto  should  rmly  be  exercised  on  any  one  of  the  following 
pounds: — <1)  Failure  to  meet  any  of  the  reauirements  of  the 
Code  :  (2)  Lack  of  qtialification  for  the  particular  post ;  (3)  Fre- 
quent or  capricious  changing  of  schools. ' 


{c)  Teachers    Salaries, 

Under  this  head  the  Commissioners  report  as  follows: — *'  In 
considering  the  amount  of  tetichers'  salaries  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  (1)  that  they  will  have  received  live  years*  free  education 
as  pupil  teachers;  (2)  and  maintenance  and  training  in  the 
college  free ;  (3)  that  school  work  (a)  m  town  is  4i  days  a  week,  (6) 
in  the  country  is  4  days  a  week  ;  (4)  that  they  have'opportiuiity 
of  supplementing  their  incomes  from  some  other  occupation  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays;  {b)  that  they  have  several  weeks  of 
holiday  in  each  year. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  salaries  shoidd  he  tixed." 

The  advantages  of  fixed  salaries  are  slunmed  up  as  follows:— 
"If  salaries  are  paid,  (1)  persons  of  superior  quarLtications  will 
be  induced  to  enter  the  profession  :  (2)  better  attendance  will  be 
promoted,  as  small  attenclanco  will  mean  smaller  salary;  ,  .  ,  (4) 
there  will  be  a  check  uiion  teaciiers  capriciously  chancfiug  schools ; 
(5)  teachers  will  not  have  to  wait  until  the  mspection  to  kiiow 
what  their  salaries  will  be.  The  system  will  also  save  much 
work  in  the  Department  in  calculatmg  grants-in-aid  or  attend* 
ance  grants,  ana  wdW  abolish  the  nrcsent  complicated  system  of 
advances  in  respect  of  grants-in-aia" 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the  following  scale  of  salaries 
for  Head  Teachers,  Assistants,  Additional  Women  Teachers  (t\<r., 
women  over  18  veal's  of  age,  whose  character  and  attainments 
satisfy  the  Department,  and  who  should  be  qualified  to  te^ch 
sewing),  Itinerant  Teachers  {ic,  Teachers  w^ho  would  divide 
their  time  in  each  week  iK^tween  two  schools  situated  in  sparsely 
populated  districts),  ati4¥\ii^v\*Y^ft.<i\i^t%. 
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Numbers  in  attendance  at  the  School. 


Salaries. 


Female. 


From 


50to    80 
81  to  140 
141  to  200 
201  to  300 
301  to  400 


Schools  below  50  in  attendance  in  thinly  populated  districts 
to  be  considered  as  exceptional  schools,  and  the  Head  Teacher  to 
receive  a  salary  of  £35  a  year. 

In  order  to  offer  a  further  inducement  to  Head  Teachers  and 
to  recognise  marked  excellence  in  teaching,  each  Head  Teacher 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  his  school 
in  the  Government  examination  should  receive  an  extra  pay- 
ment (in  the  discretion  of  the  Department)  of  from  £5  to  £10 
per  annum.  [The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies 
think  that  the  salaries  recommended  above  for  large  schools  are 
not  high  enough,  especially  for  largo  towns.] 


Assistants. — Males 

Females  - 
Additional  Women  Teachers 


£35  to  £45. 
£25  to  £30. 
£18. 


Itinerant  Teachers. — Same  as  Head  Teachers  for  the  same 
number  of  scholars  in  the  two  schools,  with  an  additional  £10  a 
year  for  travelling. 

Pupil  Teachers  at  present  are  paid  for — 1st  year  £4. 

2nd  year  £5. 
3rd  year  £6. 
4th  year  £6. 

"  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  us  (1)  that  they  should  have 
increased  payments ;  (2)  that  they  should  receive  no  payment ; 
(3)  that  they  should  be  paid  for  part  only  of  their  time. 

"  Considering  (a)  that  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand, 
{h)  that  they  will  have  received  an  additional  five  years*  free 
education,  (c)  that  they  are  free  to  choose  any  other  walk  in 
life  after  this  additional  free  education,  (d)  that  they  will  be 
trained  free,  and  {e)  that  their  work  in  their  first  and  second 
years  is  of  such  small  value,  we  recommend  that  they  should 
receive  no  payment  for  the  first  and  second  years,  and  that  they 
should  be  paid  for  the  third  year  a  sum  of  £5,  and  for  ( 
year  £6.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  resulti  oi  \Sdm^ 
will  be  that  (i)  there  will  be  a  sufficient  mdxxoww 
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workcni  who  int^jiid  to  follow  the  profession,  and  (ii.)  the  aver- 
supply  will  be  cheeked." 

The  Commissionera  recominend  that  the  total  amount  of 
Sixlaries  due  in  respect  of  each  school  should  be  paid  by  draft  or 
order  by  the  Department  to  the  manager  of  the  school,  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  for  payment  by  the  managers  to  the  tea^thers; 
that  rbe  mana^erm  sboulA  pay  alt  such  ^salaries  within  r<^n  dav,s 
from  the  receipt  n[  siuli  draft  ur  order;  that  the  teachers  should 
gi%'e  a  n*<'eipt  nn  a  paysbeet  drawn  up  according  to  a  fono 
presented  in  detail ;  and  ihat  tlie  receipted  paysheet  shoidd  be 
returned  by  the  managers  to  the  Department  within  fourteen 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  remittance* 

{(l)  Teach (*rii  Pevmawi, 

The  ConimiHsioners  write  with  reference  to  this  siilijoct  :  '*  We 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  lime  has  arriverl  for  the  estalv 
lishnieiit  of  a  j>ension  system  for  Hi/nd  Teachers  and  Assistants, 
We  suggest  t  he  follnwing  as  an  outline  of  such  a  scheme,  subject 
to  its  more  carefid  elalioration  by  an  actuary  or  other  expert. 

*'(!)  Male  Head  Teacher  to  contribute  80/-  a  year. 

Female  „        „  „  „  20/-       '  .,        _ 

Assistants  „  „  15 

**  (2)  Pensions  to  be  pnyablo  at  60  years  of  age, 

"(3)  At  (10  yearn  of  age  a  teacher  should  1x3  entitled  to  ia)  a 
return  of  idl  his  or  her  contributions,  and  (h)  a  pension  from  the 
Government  of  7s.  M.  per  annum  for  every  year  of  complete 
service. 

"' {^)  If  a  teacher  breaks  down  after  Htteen  years  of  Rcrviee,  he 
t»r  slie  slioidd  have  his  i»r  her  contribntiuns  returned  and  a  l»ro- 
porti*mate  pension. 

'"  (5)  In  case  a  teacher  dias  before  enrning  a  pension,  the  toti»l 
amount  contributed  sliould  be  pnid  to  his  or  her  personal 
repi-esenlatives. 

"(C)  Contributions  to  the  pension  fund  sliould  be  optional  with 
teachers. 

*'(7)  All  teachers,  like  civil  servants,  to  be  subject  to  conditaous 
set  out  in  section  79  of  the  Colonial  Othce  Rules  and  Regulations, 

•*  (8)  In  ease  a  teacher  is  removed  from  the  register  for  mis- 
conduct, such  teacher  shall  forfeit  and  lose  everj'  claim  under 
this  section  and  sholl  forfeit  all  contributions  made,  , 

"Wo  consider  that  this  generous  system,  which  contains  some 
of  the  most  valuable  provisions  of  a  Widows' and  Orphans'  Fund, 
ought  to  be  an  important  inducement  for  a  desirable  class  of 
persons  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  profession." 

The  Commissioners  considered  that  residences  should  not  be 
provided  for  any  teacher  at  the  ex|>enso  of  the  Government,  but 
the  Archbishop  of  the  Wc^t  [ndtes  and  l>r.  GilUes  held  that. 
*vhen  funds  beron\c  ava\VAW-.\\i^;'tN\;v\<i:  ^.V^vxld  nid  in  providing 
teachera'  houses. 
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(p)  ItineraAit  Teachers. 

\n  order  to  meet  fhe  diflioulties  of  supplying  the  educational 
wants  of  sparsely  |x>pulated  districts,  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mend the  trial  of  a  system  of  itinerant  teac'hers.  They  nropose 
that  each  itinerant  teacher  should  divide  his  time  in  eacn  week 
between  two  schools  situate<l  in  a  thinly  populated  district  and 
not  more  than  five  miles  ajmrt.  They  contend  that  "  two  con- 
secutive days'  instruction  in  each  week  in  the  reduced  curriculum 
proposed  l)elow  ought  t>o  produce  edu(»ati(mal  results  of  consider- 
able vabie. '  The  foTlowin<(  advant^ii^cs  are  claimed  for  the  proposed 
system : — 

"(i.)  It   can  1)0  adopted  where  distances,  roa<ls,  rivers,  i^c, 
make  amalj^amation  of  schools  impossible. 

*(ii.)  It   will    avoid    causing    children    to   walk   too   great 

dist4inces. 
"(iii.)  It   will   allow  of  teachei*s   giving   more   attention    to 

individual  scholai's. 
"(iv.)  It  will  admit  of  the  teacher  having  better  emoluments 

than  if  he  had  only  one  such  school. 

"  (V.)  It  will  attract  good  teachers  and  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  inferior  teachers. 

*'(vi.)  It  will  reduce  the  number  of  teachers  required. 

"(vii.)  It  wuir  consequently  reduce  the  cost  of  education." 

(11)    Classification  of  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  state  that  a  suggestion  had  been  made 
to  them  that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  Public  Elementary 
Schools : 

(1)  Central  schools  in  which  the  curriculum  should  follow  the 
more  extended  lines  of  the  existing  code. 

(2)  Feeders  or  smaller  schools  in  which  "  a  reduced  curriculum 
should  be  taught." 

But  they  express  themselves  as  unable  to  adopt  this  suggestion 
as  **  amongst  many  other  objections,  it  would  make  the  system 
costly  and  complicated." 

The  Commissionei-s  report  :  "  There  are  now  about  900  public 
elementary  schools  in  the  island.  We  believe  this  number 
to  be  too  many,  and  in  many  places  the  schools  to  be  too  near 
for  educational  wants.  This  multiplicity  is  duo  in  many 
instances  to  denominational  rivalry,  and  may  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  low  average  attendance  of  30  as  now  required 
by  the  Code.  This  is  to  be  deplored,  as  it  unnecessarily  increases 
the  cost  of  education,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  work  ot 
the  Inspectors  and  of  the  Department ;  it  also  exe^vV^^  ^^\w•^ 
inefficient  schools,  lowers  the  salaries  oi  \3cie  \j^ia.c\i^\^,  «:^vSl  ^^^^'^^ 
public  money/' 

4-226.  V^  ^ 
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The  Goniniissioners  recommend  that  the  following'  conditiona 
slioiikl  be  compHocl  vnih  before  the  establishment  of  any  new 

public  elemei)iary  school : — 

(i,)  The  application  should  be  publisVie<l   in   the    Jam&ien 

Gazette, 

(ii.)  The  applieulion  should  be  tlccidoLl  by  the  Governor. 

(VuA  liegjird  shoulil  Im'  paid  to  the  suttiLnency  ot  accommoda- 

I  lion    already    exi,stiTig  in   the  locality   and    to   the 

L  facilities  for* travelling,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  waste 

p  of  public  money. 

In  all  schools  now  existing  and  hereafter  to  be  established,  the 

niinimnni  average  attendance  to  be  (i.)  in  towns  80,  (iij  in 
country  districts  50;  (iii.)  in  districts  spai^sely  populate<l  and 
difficult  of  access  30  (such  scliools  to  bo  styletl  *'  exceptional 
schools*');  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  re^ndntioii 
to  be  so  arranged  as  to  }>eront  readjustment  lo  the  new 
conditions. 

"  The  Governor  should  have  power  to  withdraw  assistance 
from  a  school,  a Ithnuc^h  the  required  attendance  is  complied  wth, 
for  any  or  all  of  tlic  folio ^nng  : — 

'*{i,)  Faihirc  to  comply  with  provisions  of  the  Law  or  C'odc. 

"(ii.)  The  dilai>idated»  unliealthy,  or  unfit  condition  of  the 
school  Uiildiiigs, 

"(ill.)  When  an  inspector  has  ibrice  successively  reported 
within  18  months  that  the  educational  standard  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  manager,  having  boon  so 
notified  l^y  the  Department,  neglects  to  dismiss  the 
heatl  or  other  teacher,  or  to  take  the  necessary  F»tops 
to  raise  the  educational  standard. 

**(iv.)  When  any  manager  or  any  teacher  with  the  niiUia*]^i>rs 
knowledge  intci^eres  or  attenipts  to  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  any  scholar, 

**(v.)  Or  when  for  any  otlicr  declared  reason  the  school  is  not 
conductetl  to  the  -satisfaction  of  the  Department^** 

The  Comniissionei-s  make  the  fiiUowing  pronosl^ls  as  to  the 
classes  of  schools  arid  mixed  education  of  boys  and  prh :  '*  SchooU 
may  be  boys\  girls',  or  mixed  schools  or  infant  schools.  We  see 
no  real  danger  in.  or  sound  objection  to.  boys  and  girls  under 
twelve  years  of  age  being  educated  in  the  same  class,  especially 
If  the  boys  are  placed  togelher  and  the  girls  are  so  placect  And 
when  the  numbers  in  attendance  warrant  it,  they  may  be  kept 
apart  in  separate  rooms,  or  by  diWding  rooms  by  screens  in  the 
same  buildmg.     .     .*' 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  in  Government  (as 
distitigiiislKd  from  Volimtary)  schools,  *'  no  applicant  should  hn 
refused  admiasion  into  any^school  on  account  of  the  religious 
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persuasion,  race,  or  language  of  such  applicant  or  of  either  of  his 
parents  or  guardians." 

In  his  Notes  appended  to  the  report  the  Chairman  observes 
on  the  subject  of  the  schools : — '*  My  experience  in  such  matters 
has  provea  to  me  that  the  only  safe  way  of  arriving  at  a  sound 
and  reliable  decision  is  to  inspect  schools  and  examine  the 
scholars.  Accordingly  I  have  examined  over  fifty  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  occupying  a  considerable  time  and 
involving  no  little  labour.    The  result  nas  been  disappointing. 

"  As  to  TeoAihers — 

"  («)  In  many  cases  school  discipline,  cleanliness,  and  tidiness 

were  wholly  or  in  part  neglected. 
"(6)  Too  often    a  lack   of   ability  to    impart    knowledge 

intelligently. 

''Asto  Scholars — 

**  (a)  Imperfect  grounding  in  primary  subjects — e.  <j.  Reading 

and  Arithmetic. 
"  (6)  Too  much  appealing  to  their  memory  and  too  little  to 

their  intelligence. 
"  (c)  Very  little,  or  imperfect,  knowledge  of  this  geography  of 

Jamaica. 
"  (d)  In  Recitation  and  Science  the  results  were  lamentably 

poor." 


(12)  School  Organ  isoAioiK 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  inter  alia,  that  (i.)  the  lengfth 
and  dates  of  holidays  should  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  should  also  have  power  to  close  schools  during  any  part 
of  crop  time. 

(ii.)  Two  breaks,  of  about  ten  minutes  each,  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  afternoon,  should  be  compulsory. 

(iii.)  Morning  school  should  begin  With  drill  and  singing* 
"  This  change  will  probably  have  a  beneficial  effect,  as  children 
enter  into  this  work  with  much  zest,  and  in  order  not  to  miss  it 
Would  probably  be  punctual." 

(ivi)  "Childi-en  should  be  in  one  class  for  all  subjects." 

(v.)  "  Greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  (a)  the  organisation 
of,  (6)  the  discipline  in,  and  (c)  the  cleanliness  of  the  school." 

(vi.)  "  There  should  be  more  individual  attention  in  the 
teaching,  and  there  should  be  less  of  general  questioning  and  of 
children  answering  together." 

(vii.)  "Government  should  provide  certificates  of  character 
and  proficiency,  to  be  given  bv  managers  to  deserving  scholars 
leaving  school.  These  would,  be  guides  to  employers.  This 
may  improve  (ex)  regularity,  (6)  punctuality,  (c)  good  manners, 
ana  {d)  efficiency." 
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(viii.^  Under  the  present  financial  circumstances  of  the  colonj 
the  units  of  teaching  power,  as  given  in  the  Code,  continue  to  be 
recognised,  viz. : — 

Head  Teacher  -        -        -  -  *80  children. 

Assistant  Teacher     -        -  -    80         „ 

Additional  Woman  Teacher  -    30         „ 

Pupil  Teacher  -        -        -  -    30         „ 

with  provision  that — 

(a)  In  a  school  with  an  average  attendance  between  60  and  80 
one  pupil  teacher  may  be  employed,  if  the  Department  thinks  it 
desirable. 

(6)  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  one-half  of  the 
difference  between  the  above  numbers,  it  shall  be  considered  as 
equal  to  the  higher  number. 

(13)  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Curriculum  of  Mementary 

Scliocls. 

On  this  subject,  and  on  xiv.  and  xv.  below,  the  Couiniissioners' 
recommendations  are  as  foUows : — 

The  Code  makes  arrangements  for  two  classifications  of 
subjects  of  instruction,  calnng  them  standards  when  applied  to 
the  chief  subjects,  and  divisions  when  appUed  to  the  secondar}' 
subjects.  We  find  that  in  the  chief  subjects  there  are  nine 
standards  (including  the  sub-division  of  the  first  standard),  and 
that  the  secondary  subjects  are  thus  divided  : — 

Science      .         -         -         -     2  divisions 

History 

Gcugrai)hy 

Grammar  - 

Scripture  -         -         - 

Singing 

Geometrical  Drawing 

The  same  scholar  may  be  in  difterent  standards  and  divisions, 
thereby  creating  such  a  complication  as  is  pointed  out  bv 
Mr.  Williams,  Inspector  of  Schools.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
there  arc  too  many  standards  and  divisions  and  that  their 
multiplicity  aiMs  [n  the  complexity  of  the  Code  and  to  the 
work  of  Inspectors  and  teachers,  and  tends  to  militate  against 
etficieney,  as  so  little  time  can  be  given  to  each  subject. 

Wc  recommend  that  there  should  only  be  six  classes  (and 
no  standards  or  divisions),  and  that  each  scholar  should  he 
in  one  class  for  all  subjects. 

In  our  opinion  tlie  curriculum  should  only  include  oljligator>' 
;tuljjects.      A\'u  iind    that   only  three-lifths    and    one-tenth    of 


3  divisions  each. 


*  The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies  think  that  in  large 
schools  the  head  teacher,  having  heavier  duties  of  superintendence^  should 
count  for  fewer  units  of  average  attendance. 
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tho  scholars  now  reach  the  second  and  third  standards 
respectively,  and  that  there  are  only  88  scbolai-H  in  the  seventh 
sUmdard  in  the  whole  island.  These  figures  appear  to  us  to 
be  extremely  disiippointing,  and  the  causes  of  and  remedies 
or  them  shoidd  be  pointed  out. 

Judging  from  personal  observation  and  from  every  source 
of  intorniation,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  curriculum  has 
led  to  superficial  teaching,  and  thai  too  much  ha^s  been 
attempted  for  the  capacity  of  many  of  the  teachers  and  scholars. 
It  also  appears  from  the  evidence  that  some  teachers  neglect 
the  chief  subjects  to  obtam  marks  in  the  secondary  subjects, 
in  the  belief  that  if  thou-  attention  be  confined  to  the  former, 
with  whatever  residt,  theii*  gi-ant  will  be  cut  down,  and  some 
witnesses  attribute  the  backward  condition  of  oiu"  schools  largely 
to  this. 

Recognising  that  tbe  economic  conditions  of  Jamaica 
are  not  such  as  to  call  for  a  curriciduin  that  is  suitable  for 
Europe  or  tlie  United  States  of  iVinerica  it  appears  tn  ns  that 
our  aim  should  be — 

lu  give  a  thorougb  foundation  in  primary  Etlucation, 

to  train  the  eyu  and  hand, 

to  form  accurate  idens  of  shape,  distance,  and  time, 

to  give  fundamental  manual  arid  agi'icuUural  instruction, 

and  so  help  scholars  to  earn   their  living  and  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  citizens. 

We  think  that  Reading  requires  gretit  improvement,  and 
that  greater  attention  and  more  time  shonJd  be  devoted  to  it. 
It  wotdd  probably  be  improved  and  made  more  interesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  love  of  residing  might  be  created : 

(1.)  By  a  conversational  discussion  and  expLmation  ot 
each  lesson,  in  which  attention  should  be  paid  to  grammar, 
punctuation,  ajid  vocabLdary. 

(2,)  By  the  use  of  Rea.dmj4  Books  more  appropriate  to 
Jamaica  scholars,  and  comprising  in  their  subjects  broad 
outlines  of  the  history  and  geography  of  Jamaica.  Selected 
newspapers  and  ''  Penny  Selections  "  from  standard  authors 
might  also  be  used. 

Although  Writijig  seems  to  be  well  taught  generally,  yet 
more  attention  sliould  l>e  paid  to  letter-writing  in  simple 
language,  to  business  forms,  and  to  dictation. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  too  much  is  attempted  in 
Arithmetic,  and  the  proposal  at  the  meeting  of  the  Jamaica 
Union  of  Teachers  on  30th  November,  1897,  illustrates  this. 

We  recomnumd  that  it  should  be  confined  to  Simple 
and  Compound  Rules,  Reduction,  Practice.  Bills  of  Parcels, 
Simple  Proportion,  Simple  Interest,  and  Fractions  with 
denominators  not  exceeding  20 ; 
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And  that  great  attention  sliould  be  paid  to  Meiit^ 
Aritlnnetic,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measnri's,  riii<l  to! 
questions  arising  in  ordinary  me.  | 

Geography  should    bo   taught   in    the    reading    lesson    and 

sliould  comprise  the  ordinary  definitions,  the  geojjfr^iphy  of 
Jamaica,  and  outlines  of  tlie  geogra].)hv  of  the  British  fenipire 
and  the  United  States  of  xlmerica,  illustrated  by  refei-ence  to 

maps. 

Historv^  should  be  taught  in  the  reading  lesson  and  to  the 
up]>er  classes  only,  and  should  be  confined  to  Jamaica  and 
to  two  brief  chapters,  one  on  English  History  and  one  on  the 
History  of  the  United  States  of    merica. 

Grammar  and  AVord  Building  should  only  be  taught  in  the 
Reachng  lesson  and  in  the  gramiuatical  explanations  at  the  end 
of  the  lessons  in  the  improved  Reading  Books. 

Scripture,  Morals  and  Good  Manners  sliould  he  t4)Ught  as  at 

present,  with  a  distriljurifjn  over  all  of  the  classes. 

The  teaching  of  Sewing  now  costs  £4,200  a  year,  and  it  is 
found  to  a  large  extent  to  he  very  unsatisfaetoVy,  and  not  to 
justify  such  an  expenditure,  owing  to  the  want  'of  competent 
teachers.  We  recorn^nrnd  that  it  should  be  confined  to  plain 
sewing,  cutting  out,  repairs  of  garments  and  knitting  of  useful 
articles;  that  it  should  at  once  cease  to  be  taught  in  any  school 
where  there  is  not  a  Registered  Woman  Teacher  and  that  all 
women  teachers  should  teach  it  w^ithout  addition  to  their 
ordinary  salaries. 

Physical  Drill  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  for  boys 
and  girls. 

The  singing  of  approved  songs  and  hymns  should  lie 
taught  by  note.  If  eniklruii  learn  to  sing  by  note  this  will 
help  them  to  brighten  and  cheer  their  homes  in  after  lifa 

The  drawing  and  sub-division  of  lines  and  ordinary  tihme 
figures  should  be  tauglit  to  boys  and  girls  so  as  to  oDtain 
accuracy  and  to  give  eye  and  hand  training;  and  a  detailed 
syllabus  should  be  drawn  up. 

Object  lessons  to  boys  and  girls  should  be  introduced 
suitablo  t^>  Jamil icji,  which  should  refer  to  comiuoo  objects  and 
animals,  and  to  tlieoretieal  elements  of  agriculture  according 
to  a  detailed  syllabus,  and  also  lessons  on  thrift- 

Domestic  Economy  and  Household  Duties  shoidd  be  taught 
to  girls  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

[Manual  and  Agricultural  Instruction  is  dealt  with  in  detail 
in  Section  xv.  below.] 

It  appears  to  bo  almost  \mtversally  agreed  thnt  Kinder- 
garten   inethodH  of  to\c\m\vi^  viiei  n^:c^  ^vAxxaXiV  m  nX^.^  <c»fea  <ii 
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young  clxildren  ;  that  ihey  greatly  assist  in  tmining  the  faculties 
of  obser%7ttion  and  tlie  dexterity  of  hand  and  eye,  which  speeially 
need  to  be  developed  in  onr  Janiniea  children.  And  tins  form 
of  teaching  also  increases  the  power  intelligently  to  take  in  the 
more  advanced  teaching  in  the  juvenile  school,  and  pnrticularlv 
helps  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  manual  training  whicli 
we  propose  should  be  given  in  the  last  two  years  of  school  life. 

We  therefore  desire  to  see  these  principles  of  leaching  in  use 
in  all  infant  scliools  which  may  hereafter  he  niamtained  at 
pidilie  expense^  and  as  fur  as  possible  in  the  teaching  of  the 
children  between  six  and  eight  yeai*s  of  age  in  the  oixlinary 
elementury  schools.  In  the  present  state  of  the  finances  we 
cannot  recommon*!  grnnt.s  of  ]jublic  money  for  Kindergarten 
apparatus,  and  this  will  no  doidjt  j»revent  the  rapid  ititruduction 
on  any  large  scale  nf  Kindergarten  teaching.  But  simple  and 
inexpensive  apparatus  will  suftice  for  the  introduction  and 
practical  use  ot  Kindergarten  methods  in  a  inodilied  degree, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  schools  generally  for  a  long 
time  to  come :  and  the  cost  of  such  tijipru-atus  we  hope  may  in 
many  instances  be  borne  by  managers  and  friends  of  the  school. 
A  great  ditticulty  in  Jamaica  hitherto  in  this  matter  has  Ijccn 
the  absence  of  qualiiied  teachers,  but  this  ditticulty  will  gradually 
be  removed  if,  as  we  recommend,  and  as  is  now  partially 
the  case,  teachers  m  and  near  to  Kingston  and  students  obtain 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Kmdergarteo  sectiun  uf  the  Board 
School,  Kingston. 

\\\^  do  not  consider  it  feasible  to  introduce  Cooking  and 
Liiundrv  work  into  schof>ls,  beciitise  of  the  expense  of  apparatus, 
materials,  and  of  specially  trained  teachers,  ana  for  other  obvious 
reasons. 

We  also  recxymmend  that  fewer  text-books  should  be  in 
use  and  fewer  changes  made  in  them,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
to  parents ;  that  one  Reixding  Book,  including  the  instruction  m 
History  and  Geography,  be  specially  composed  and  be  sold  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  ^d.,  if  possilile;  and  that  tho  Tropical 
Readers  now  in  use  be  continued,  and  also  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  tixetl  and  obligatory  for  all  schools,  and  so  avoid  the 
inviilious  work  now  thrown  upon  Inspectors  by  Article  28a  of 
the  Codei 

By  reducing  the  curriculum,  greater  efficiency  will  be 
obtiiined,  the  cost  of  education  \\ill  Ijc  reduced,  greater  attention 
can  be  paid  to  intUvidual  and  backward  scholars,  and  there  will 
be  less  work  for  the  Inspectors. 

By  the  above  suggested  changes  in  the  curriculum : 

Reading 
Writing 
Dictation 


Agrieultm-e 
Oril] 


>will  be  extended. 
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will  be  reduced. 


Arithmetic     - 

History 

Geography     - 

Grammar 

Composition  -        -  [ 

Sewmg 

Drawing         -        -J 

Object  Lessons       A     m,  .    introduced 
Manual  Instruction  f  "^  ^  mtroaucea. 

and  some  subjects  will  be  entirely  eliminated. 

We  suggest  the  following  as  the  Curriculmn  in  Elementary 
Schools  :♦ — 

Class  I. 

Rmding — 

Alphabet. 

Read  and  spell  monosyllables. 

To  read  a  short  passage  from  a  "Primer"  or  ''Infant 
Reading  SheeL" 

Scriptwre — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  Psakn  xxiii : 
Prov.  xii.  17, 18, 19,  22.  (2)  Some  leading  &ucta  in  the 
Life    of  our  Lord:    Simple  stories  from   the   life   of 

Abraham. 

Mm^ah  and  Good  Manners — 

Instruction  and  training  in  reverence  for  God,  in  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  gentleness,  obedience  to  parents  and 
teachers. 

WritiTig — 

To  form  on  slates  from  copies,  letters,  small  and  capital. 
Text  hand. 

Arithmetic — 

Write  on  slates  numbers  1  to  99. 

To  add  and  subtract  numbers  1  to  9. 

Mental  operations  in   simple  addition  and  subtraction 

(concrete  examples). 
Days  of  week,  months  and  year. 

Drawing — 

On  the  Froebel  system. 

Vertical  and  horizontal  lines  and  combinations  of  these  to 
form  simple  figures  or  patterns. 


*  Dr.  Gillies  dissents  in  the  following  terms  :  "Apart  from  the  question 
of  allowing  optional  subjects  under  proper  conditions,  I  cannot  approve  of 
the  curriculum  here  outnned." 
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Object  Le880ii8 — 

Common  objects  (e.g.,  clock,  money,  cutlass,  hoe,  &c.). 
Food  and  Olothing  (e.g.,  bread,  milk,  cotton,  wool,  &c.). 
Familiar  animals  (e.g.,  horse,  cow,  dog,  &c.). 
Good  manners  ana  Thrift. 

Class  II. 

Reading — 

Read,  speak  fluently  and  spell  monosyllables. 
To  read  a  short  passage  from  an  "  Infant  Reader."' 
Discussion  of  reading  lesson. 

ticriptwre — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  the  Ten  Commandments:  Matt.  v. 

1-12;  xxii.  35-40. 

(2)  Further  leading  facts  in  the    Life    of   our    Lord; 

Simple  stories  from  the  lives  of  Moses  and  David. 

Morals  and  Oood  Manners — 

Obedience  to  persons   in  authority,  purity,    politeness, 
kindness  towards  playmates  and  animals. 

Writing — 

Small  and  capital  letters. 

To  transcribe  accurately  a  short  passage  from  the  reading 
book  in  text  hand. 

Arithmetic — 

Notation,  1  to  9^9. 

Simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

Mental  arithmetic  bearing  on  the  above  (using  concrete 

examples). 
Names  and  number  of  days  of  week,  month  and  year. 

Drawing — On  the  Froebel  System. 

Vertical,  horizontal  and  diagonal  lines,  and  combinations 
of  these  to  form  simple  figures  or  patterns. 

Object  Lessons — 
Coimnon  objects,  as  1st  year. 

Class  III. 

Reading — 

Fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  Elementary  Book,  and 

Spelling  from  same. 
Regard  to  grammar  and  pronunciation. 
Discussion  and  explanation.     Conversation  thereon. 
Exercises  in  articulation  and  pronunciation. 

Scriptttre — 

(1)  To  learn  bv  heart  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14    (2)  Fuller  fe.<i.\,^ 
of  our  Lord's  Life ;  Histoty  oi  CT^svXivcya.  ^\A  ^Vi^A* 
Chief  facts  in  lives  of  Jacob  and  3o^^^. 
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Morals  and  Oood  Manners — 

Reverence,  respect  for  authority,  good  behaviour  at  home, 
in  school,  in  places  of  Worship,  in  company. 

Writing — 

On  slates  from  memory  and  dictation. 

In  books  from  copies. 

Words  from  one  to  three  syllables. 

Domestic  Econmny — 
To  girls. 

Drawing — 

Freehand  and  with  the  nder  of  lines,  angles,  parallels  and 
simple  right  lined  forms.     , 

Arntkmetie — 

Nobiticni :  Tho  four  Bimpl^  rules  of  Arithmetic :  Multi- 
nlimtiun  Tabic  to  12  timas  12  :  Troy  and  Avoirdupois 
Winglils:  Money  Tabic:  Roman  Numerals  I.  to  C.  : 
Tinie  by  the  clock :  Use  and  meaning  of  |^,  -J,  i  to  -gV- 

Belalioii  of  hohes,  fourihs,  eigliths ;  thirds,  sixths, 
twelfths ;  thirds,  ninths. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Object  Lessons — 
As  in  1st  year. 

Sewing — Girls. 
Drill— 
Singing — 

Class  IV. 

Reading— 

Fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  Advanced  Reading  book 
and  Spelling  therefrom. 
Reading  books  to  include   History  of  Jamaica,  Geo- 
graphical  Definitions,  Geography  of  Jamaica,  with 
reference   to  maps. 

Conversational  discussion,  explanation  of  lesson; 

Scripture — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  Prov.  xiv.  25  ;  xvi.  24 ;  St.  John  xiv. 
15-21.  (2)  Some  of  the  chief  parables  of  our  Lord : 
Chief  facts  in  the  lives  of  Joshua,  Solomon,  Ahab, 
Hezekiah,  Nehemiah. 

Morals  and  Oood  Manners — 

Love  of  country,  obedience  to  law,  honour,  industry, 
temperance,  punty,  ^olite^u^^H,  avoiding  evil-.speaking 
and  profamly. 
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Writing — 

In  copy  books  text  and  half  text;  and  from  dictation 
from  Reading  Book. 

Arithmetic — 

Compound  Rules  and  Reduction. 
Tables  of  Length. 

Capacity. 

Area. 

Time. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Household  Duties — Girls. 

Drawing — 

Draw  on  slates,  with  or  without  a  ruler,  straight  lines, 
horizontal,  vertical  or  oblique,  and  their  combination  to 
form  simple  geometrical  figures:  angles,  acute,  right 
and  obtuse. 

To  mark  off  on  straight  lines  1-4  inches. 

To  divide  straight  lines  into  2,  4  and  8  equal  parts. 

Object  Lessons  — 

Common  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 
The  simpler  manufacturing  and  agricultural   processes 
with  especial  reference  to  Jamaica. 

Sewing — Girls. 

Drill— 

Singing — 


Class  V. 

Reading — 

To  read  with  fluency  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  or  news- 
paper and  spell  words  from  same. 

Reaamg  book  also  to  teach  Geography  of  United  States 
of  America  and  British  Empire. 

Conversational  discussion  and  explanation  of  lesson. 

Scripture — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  Pro  v.  xix.  22;  xxi.  1 ;  xxiii.  31, 32  ; 
XX vi.  28  ;  xxviii.  13.  (2)  Our  Lord's  life  and  teaching ; 
teaching  of  law  of  Moses  as  to  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  duty  to  poor,  fatherless  and  widows. 

Morals  and  Oood  Manners — 

Reverence,  self-respect,  patriotism,  courage,  scK-^^ortttat^^ 
self-denial 
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WritiTig — 
In    copy  book    half-text    and   small    hand:     and    from 

Dictfttion. 
Letter  and  ordinary  bushiess  forms. 
From  memory  substance  of  short  story. 

Drawing — 

Oixiinary  plane  geometrical  figures,  free  hand  and  with 
ruler  and  compass. 

AQHthmetir — 

Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Simple  Proportion. 

Domestic  Economy  and  House  Duties — 


H 


^     .  >Girls. 

Sewing- 

Object  Lessons — 
Similar  to  Class  4. 

Mamml  InMintHlov — 

To  Boys  in  Kingston  (at  present)  and  to  such  Girls  as 
desire  it. 

AgricidtMral  Instruction — 

In  all  country  schools  and  in  schools  in   towns    where 
practicable. 

Drill- 
Sing  iny — 


Class  VI. 
Reading — 

To  read  with  fluency  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  or  newspaper 

and  spell  words  from  same. 
Reading  book  also  to  teach  Geography  of  United  States 

of  America  and  British  Empire  and  history  of  England 

and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Conversational  discussion  and  explanation  of  lesson. 

Script  are — 

(1.)  To  learn  by  heart  Ephesians  vi.  1-8;  1  Cor.  xii.  31 
and  xiii.  (2.)  Main  facts  of  Old  Testament  history; 
revision  of  the  facts  of  Gospel  History,  main  facts  in 
lives  of  the  Apostles. 

Morals  and  Good  Manners — 

Confession  of  wrong,  forgiveness,  duties  of  the  citizen, 
tidelitv  to  official  trust. 
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Writing — 

In  copy  book  half-text  and  small  hand :  and  from  dictation. 
Letter  and  ordinary  business  forms. 
Short  theme  on  easy  subject. 

Drawing — 

Simple  scales  and  drawing  to  scale. 

Drawing  to  scale  to  be  limited  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  To  draw  and  take  dimensions  from  a  scale  of  feet 

and  inches. 

2.  To  draw  a  plan  or  other  tigure  on  souared  paper 

from  a  sketch  having  dimensions  marked  on  it. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  plain  figures  to  scale.  ^ 

A  rithwetic — 

Simple  Interest,  and  Vulgar  Fractions  mth  denominators 

not  exceeding  20. 
Easy  application  of  square  measure. 
Examnles  in  all  Standards. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Doirtcstic  Economy  and  Household  Duties — ) 
Sewing —  / 

Object  Lessons — 
Similar  to  3rd  Class. 

Manual  Instruction — 

To  Boys  in  Kingston  (at  present)  and  to  such  Girls  as 
desire  it. 

Agricultwyul  histruction — 

In  all  country  schools   and  in  schools  in  towns  where 
practicable. 

Drill- 
Singing — 
General  Instructions  to  Teaxihers — 

In  Reading  and  Spelling  each  scholar  should  be  heard  by 

the  whole  class. 
In  Arithmetic  the  object  should  be  to  explain  the  reason 

for  every  operation :  and  to  teach  metnods  of  proving 

results,  and  so  exercise  reasoning  powers  and  not  make 

mere  calculating  machines. 
Short  examples  should  be  given. 
The  black-board  should  be  used. 
In  Dictation.    Prevent  copying. 

Do  not  give  long  passages. 
Read  slowly,  loudly  ana  distinctly. 
Always  use  simple  language. 
Speak  loudly  so  as  to  be  heard  by  each  scholar. 
Correct  errors  in  grammar  and  pronunciation. 
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(14)   Religio\ts  Tearhing, 

In    Volimtary  Schools  religious    teaching   should    bo   tfiven 
and  bo  the  samo  lus  in  the  present  Code,  w^itli   the  conscience 

In  Govermnent  Schools  the  reUgious  teaching  should  be  the 
same  as  in  the  j)reReut  code  \v4tn  a  conscience  clause.  We 
beUeve  that  this  simple  arrangement  will  meet  all  requirements 
in  the  case  of  most  Government  Schools,  But  in  order  to  meet 
some  cases  which  may  arise,  we  r^4:om7nend  that  when  religious 
bodies  have  only  a  few  adherents  in  a  locality,  and  it  is  dimcult 
for  the  ministers  to  make  satisfactory  regular  arrangements  for 
supplementing  the  teaching  of  the  school  such  ministei's  shjiU 
on  their  occasional  visits  to  a  school  be  permitted  (if  they  so 
desire),  at  anytime  convenient  to  them,  after  proper  notification, 
to  wit  hdraw  the  scholurs  of  their  denomination,  from  the  general 
work  of  the  school,  to  a  class  room  or  a  neighbouring  house  or 
other  meeting  place  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religions 
instruclion — jirovided,  ln>wevcr,  that  tho  entire  withdrawal  of  the 
scholxrs  from  the  school  for  denominational  religious  teaching, 
shall  not,  din*irig  any  month,  exceed  the  number  of  hours  specitieil 
for  religious  teaching  for  the  whole  school. 

As  far  as  we  can  forecast  the  future  circumstances  of 
Jamaica  the  foregoing  amingemcnts  are  likely  to  meet  the 
rec|uirements  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  various  relimoiLs 
denominations,  liut  if  there  should  arise  a  more  acute  division 
of  opinion  on  the  ouestion  of  relit^nous  teaching,  then  wo  further 
recommend  the  following  regulations  : — 

(i.)  In  every  Government  school  a  portion  of  each  day.  not 
more  than  one  hour,  shall  be  set  apart,  when  the  scholars  of 
any  one  religious  denomination  may  be  instructed  by  the 
clergyman  of  such  denomination  or  other  person  appointed 
by  him  in  writing,  or  by  a  teachor.  when  so  authorised,  and 
any  class  room  may  bo  set  apart  for  such  rclii^ious  instruc- 
tion, Imt  in  all  cases  the  srholars  receiving  such  religious  in- 
strofition  shall  be  sepanited  tVoni  the  (*ther  scholars  : 

Provided,  that  it  two  or  more  clergymen  of  ditterent 
ilenomi nations  desire  to  give  such  instruction  at  any  strhool, 
the  scholars  of  each  such  ditferent  denomination  shall  be  so 
instructetl  in  separate  rooms  or  on  ditlcrcnt  days: 

Provided  also  that  the  roligious  insi  ruction  to  lie  so  given 
shall  in  every  case  bo  tlic  religious  instruction  authorisefl  by 
tiio  denomination  ht  which  the  elergjTUan  or  other  reUgious 
instructor  may  helong: 

Provided  further  that  in  case  of  non-attendance  of  any  such 
clerg}'man  or  religious  instr|rfH|||Hifeg  any  ])ortion  of  the 

Seriod  so  set  apart  for  relifl^^^^^^^  n.sueh  period  shall ' 
evoted  to  the  ordinary  i^^^^^|  m  in  such  scl 

Provided  further  tha|^^^^^|  bo  aUow 

mittod  to  receive  any  r^^^^^Hu  n  if 
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parents  or  ilio  j^niardian  of  such  scholar  objects  to  siielj 
roUtrioiis  instruction  bein^^  given  : 

Pro\ide(l  lastly  that  no  sopamtioii  of  scholars  by  religious 
denominations  sfiall  take  place  tluring  the  secular  school  work. 

(ii.)  In  any  GDVcninient  school  wlierc  the  average  attcial- 
ance  of  scholars  of  on^  dcnonn*iiaiion  wnll  admit  of  it,  there 
shall  be  employefl  at  least  one  didy  certitipatefl  teacher  of 
such  denomination  in  such  school 

(iii.)  Where  there  are  scholars  attending  a  Govennnont 
school  which  does  not  permit  of  the  scholars  being  placed  in 
separate  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  the 
Department  shall,  where  denominational  teaching  is  callc<l 
for  l>y  any  Rcligitnis  Bndy.  make  regulations  whereby  the 
lime  allottcil  for  religirais  instruction  shall  he  divided  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  religious  instruction  of  such  scholar  shall 
be  carried  on  during  such  period  a.s  may  be  prescribed. 

(iv,)  Where  the  sehool-room  accomiiiodatir^n  permits,  in- 
st43>id  of  allotting  iliti'erenl  days  of  tlic  Tuonth  t<»  different 
denominations  for  the  pmposc  of  religious  instrucli^ai,  tlio 
scholars  may  be  sepfirated  when  the  lioitr  tor  rehgious  in- 
striiction  arrives,  and  pLutecl  in  separate  rooms. 

With  reference  to  the  improvement  or  otherwise  in  the 
morals  and  good  maimers  of  scholars  who  have  passed  through 
the  Elementary  Schools,  the  evidence  is  so  conflicting  that  wo 
are  not  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  a  dcKnito  conelusion.  But  wo 
hope  that  the  changes  we  roeommend  will  prorhfc  hctier  results. 

(15)  MfftHfftl  tnul  AffrlrtdtftjYtl  Ivslrurtio}}. 

In  our  opinion  the'  cttbris  in  this  insiructifin  should  l»c 
such  as  arc  suitahle  to  tlie  tliildrcn  jumI  !*)  the  wnnts  and 
rcwnirces  of  the  island.  Its  ol>jeets  shotdd  Ik'  \o  train  tl»e  mini!, 
hand  nnd  eye,  and  to  teach  tliat  labom*  is  honourahle.  And  in 
order  that  it  shoukl  not  l>c  irksome  to  the  chiltlrcn  we  think  it 
shoidd  form  nart  of  the  ordinary  eurricuhnn  and  should  be  given 
during  school  hours. 

We  do  not  contemplate  thai  hy  ilanual  Instruction  specific 
and  various  trades  siiould  be  taught:  it  will  \}o  suHieicnt, 
as  in  many  other  countries,  f hat  lM>ys  should  be  tjmgbt  the  Slovtl 
system,  as  a<hipted  in  Englauil  and  America,  which  prepares  for 
all  handicraft's. 

A  school  has  recently  been  established  by  the  Board  eif 
Education  in  Hanover  Street,  Kingston.  It  is  called  the  Board 
SchtKiL  The  principal  objects  aimed  at  have  been  to  give  the 
usual  elementary  educatifm  on  imprf»vetl  methods,  and  to  prepare 
the  scholars  for  receiving  the  manual  training  which  is  intetaled 
to  he  the  principal  feature  of  the  school ;  anrl  the  Head  Ihister 
has  been  selected  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  this  manual  instmc- 
'  ^n.  The  time  during  whicli  ihc  manual  traiiiim^  has  l>oen 
n  has  been  too  short  to  allow  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  result ; 
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but  there  seems  ever}*  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  satisfiictory^ 
At  present  there  are  sixty  Scholars  and  seventy  Students  and 
Teachers  taking  weekly  lessons,  and  as  the  school  has  become 
affiliated  with  "The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute."  their 
work  will  be  subject  to  examination. 

We  think  that  this  school  should  Ije  continued,  but  that  in 
justili cation  of  the  special  expenditure  incurred  steps  should  at 
once  be  taken  for  hastening  the  carrying  out  of  the  intention  of 
making  thi?  school  principally  a  Manual  Training  School  for  the 
benetit  of  Kingston  schtvlurs  generally,  and  of  the  whole  Island, 

We  t*eirmiiHeHd  that  the  following  clianges  be  made : — 

(1)  That  the  name  of  thi»  scIkkiI,  which  leads  to  mis- 
understanding, l>c  changed  to —The  Manual  Training  Schi>ol. 

(2)  That  the  boys' elementary  department  be  ("lose^l  when 
the  use  of  the  hnildings  is  reqmt-ed  for  manual  tniining 
[purposes.     This  will  save  the  cost  of  that  deimrtment. 

(3)  That  from  and  after  the  1st  January,  IHIM),  Ixiys  \_h* 
selected  from  all  the  schoi»Is  in  Kingston  and  hroiigljt  in 
from  time  to  time  in  ba tidies  for  manual  inst mention.  And 
that  steps  be  t4iken  for  giving  preliminary  instruction  to 
lioys  whose  prepjimtion  for  receiving  nianual  instruction 
is  defeetivev 

(4)  At  present  no  new  building  will  be  necessiiry*  and 
the  number  of  Ixiys  who  are  titught  at  one  time  e^n  bc» 
in(*re4iseHl  to  alxjot  100.  It  is  also  proiH>scd  that  only  htyy^ 
in  the  last  twoAeiirs  i>f  their  school  eoinse  should  receive 
this  instniction  and  for  Two  consreutive  hours  each  \vee>k, 
Tliis  will  pn^vidc  for  800  boys  receiving  this  iiistmction  for 
twti  hours  every  week  for  t^v'o  ye^irs.  The  bo>\s  from  the 
various  schools  'will  assendile  at  the  Boanl  Scho«jl  in  bitches 
of  about  100  at  tixed  times  on  fixed  days.  This  scheme 
will  eventually  require  one  or  two  assisUints,  at  alx>ut  £80  a 
year  eacli,  a  njcclianic  To  look  after  hunliei'  and  tools,  and 
about  jCIOO  for  tools. 

This  Manual  Instruction  should  l)e  availalde  to  girls  whu44e 
parents  or  guanWans  deske  them  to  have  it. 

We  tlo  not  consider  it  neecssary  to  rcconuneud  any  change 
in  the  Uirls'  Dej>artment  of  this  scfiooL 

There  is  a  (lepatinenl  of  the  school  for  Ktndemarten 
teaching,  the  objects  in  viev\*  being  (a)  to  teach  a  number  of 
Infants  on  lliis  method  and  (b)  to  instruct  Teachers. in  and  about 
Kingston,  and  Students  in  Kindergarten  metliufls.  A  competent 
Kindergarten  Teacher  is  at  the  head  of  this  department  at  a 
s.dary  of  £  1 50  per  aimum,  and  the  number  of  scholars  having 
steadily  increased,  an  Assistant  has  been  employed  who  is  ]mid 
at  the  rate  of  £25  per  annum.  As  there  are  no*  other  means  of 
introducing  Kuidergarten  methods  of  teaching  into  schools 
gi'nerally.  or  uifant  schools,  except  by  teachers  taught  at  this 
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school,  werecorriTnend  that  the  school  be  continued,  but  under 
the  following  modified  arrangements  : — 

(1)  That  the  amount  spent  on  the  stati  which  maybe 
reckoned  as  for  the  teaching  of  the  Infants  be  kept  within 
the  arrangements  of  the  Coae. 

(2)  That  the^-eater  portion  of  the  Head  Teacher's  time 
be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  teachei's  and  students ;  and 
that,  as  regards  students,  it  it  be  found  desirable,  the  Head 
Teacher  should  attend  Shortwood  College  at  fixed  times 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  Kindergarten  methods. 

As  in  other  Government  Schools  wc  recommend  that  this 
school  should  be  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Managers  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

In  England  boys'  mamial  work  is  examined  by  an  Inspector 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  this  being  impossible 
here,  we  reconimeud  that  this  work  should  bo  done  by  any 
person  having  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

We  reeommciul  that  Agricultiu'al  Instruction  should  be  given 
to  boys  and  to  girls. 

The  objects  should  be  to  give  sound  theoretical  and  practical 
teaching : 

To  help  them  to  enrn  their  living : 

To  teach  them  that  there  is  scope  for  trained  intelligence  in 

agi'iculture : 
And  to  create  a  taste  for  agriculture. 

It  should  be  practiciil  and  not  laborious ;  and  should  have 
special  reference  to  the  products  of  the  district  in  which  the 
school  is  situated. 

We  find  that  various  attempts,  to  a  more  or  less  limited 
extent,  have  been  made  to  give  agricultural  instruction  in 
Jamaicii  from  1874  onwards.  Temporary  success  has  been 
achieved  in  a  few  cases,  but  nearly  all  have  resulted  in  failure 
owing  to 

The  tciicher  not  having  been  trained  in  this  subject : 

Or  want  of  fmids  :  or  both. 

Another  cause  of  failure  is  the  misconception  in  the  popular 
mind  that  this  instruction  means 

Cutlass  and  hoe  work  in  the  field : 

Or  a  scholar  tilling  the  ground  for  the  teacher's  benefit : 

and  this  misconception  may  have  arisen,  to  some  extent,  from 
the  wording  of  Schedule  A  of  the  Code,  where  it  speaks  of  the 
"  elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture  .  .  .  illustrated  by  prac- 
tical work  in  the  field." 

We  consider  that  the  agricultural  instruction  we  recom- 
mend should  be  given  in  country  schools  and  in  such  town 
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schools  as  may  be  considered  advisable,  but  only  in  schools  where 
the  teacher  has  been  traine<l  in  this  subject,  and  should  be  eon- 
finetl  to  ordinary  school  hours,  for  one  hour  a  day  or  for  four 
hours  a  week  at  least. 

Theoretical   teaching  should   be    by  object   lessons   and    de- 
monstrations in  the  simple  principles  of  plant  life. 
Practie^il  teacliing — 

(1)  Should  be  in  a  small  piece  of  land  adjoinin^^  or  near  the 

school : 

(2)  Or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  in  boxes  and  pots ; 

(3)  Should  not  l>e  field  work: 


and  the  t/oacher  should — 

(a)  Set,  the  example  and  work  with  his  own  hands : 

(/>)  Make  the  children  familiar  with  the  use  of  implement's : 

and 
(/')  Explain  the  reason  for  every  operation. 

The  above  principles,  combined  with  the  syst-em  of  olemenJ-arj^ 
instruction  in  Agricidture  in  Rural  Schools  in  France,  will  in  our 
opinion  produce  a  system  adapt-ed  to  the  rcquiiH3ments  of  this 

island, 

Ahhongh  the  conditions  at  the  Boys'  Reformatory  and  at 
the  Hope  Industrial  School  are  more  favourable  for  the  teaching 
ai  this  subject  than  at  an  elemerUjirv  school,  yet  the  success 
achievetl  in  those  institutions  and  in  the  elementary  school  at 
Ml.  Fletcher,  leads  us  to  lieliove  that  a  great  and  useful  rasult 
will  be  ultimately  gained,  if  instruction  in  this  subject  is  made 
almost  universal,  as  we  recommend. 

We  also  rfvommeiul  that  provision  be  made  for  resident 
or  non-resident  paying  boys  at  Hope  Agricultural  Indusirial 
School  This  we  consider  an  important  sugge^stion,  by  which  the 
best  scientitic  instruction  in  agnctdturc  f-an  l»e  given  t^  boj^s  of 
all  classes  in  the  island  In  this  connection  wc  may  refer  to  the 
remarks  of  tlie  Director  of  Public  Ganlensand  Plantations  in  his 
Annual  Report  for  l8r>5-96. 

Various  suggestions  have  liecn  made  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  agricultural  instructi«*a  should  be  given,  amongst  otbrrs  ? 

( 1 )  By  the  establishment  of  Fainn  Schools : 

(2)  By  the  estal>lishment  of  an  Agricultural  School  in  each 

Parish : 

(3)  Bv   the  establLshraent    of   one   or    more  Agricultiu^al 

Colleges, 

We  consider  that  each  of  these  schemes  would  entail  too  much 
expense  for  tlie  Colony  at  the  present  time, or  for  the  scholars,  or 
for  both,  tliouyh  some  of  them  may  bo  capable  of  being  c-arried 
out  in  the  future.  In  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  finances 
we  cannot  recommetul  any  immediate  expenditure  in  this  tlrrec- 
tion  beyond  what  is  involved  in  the  re-arrangements  which  we 
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nropose  for  agriciilLuiul  teucliiiig  at  the  Hope  Agriuullural 
Tndiistrial  School  But  with  a  view  to  action  a,s  soon  as  finiils 
will  allow,  we  recommmd  that  the  following  proviKioiis  for  Von- 
tinnatioii  Au;rii*ulttiral  Sf;hi>t)ls,  to  hv  called  Farm  Sehtjols,  he 
inserted  in  the  Law — 


One  Farm  School  i 


on  funds  bein^^  voIckI  for  the 


purpose,  be  established  in  eiieh  Paiisli  i>t  the  Island. 
(2)  Ihe  management  of  eiw*h  such  Sehool  so  esUiblisbeil 
Bhall  be  in  aeeonlanee  with  the  provisions  of  a  seherae 
made  l>y  the  (iovenior  in  Privy  ( 'nuncil  idter  reeeiving 
the  advi<;e  of  the  Bc»ajnl  of  Kdncatiuu  and  after  two 
months  puhlieati*>n  of  it  in  the  Gazette, 

We  further  recommend  that  as  soon  a.s  the  Governor  considers 
that  the  tinances  will  warrant  it  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
estoblishmeLit  of  one  such  school  as  an  experiment. 

JlSiS  opinion  seems  to  be  hckl  that  the  present  system  of 
Sdealicm  tends  to  encourage  a  distaste  tor  manual  labour  in 
favour  of  clerkships  and  such  occupations  and  to  create  an 
exoilus  from  country  into  town.  This  complaint  is  not  contined 
to  Jamaiea,  hut  is  made  in  Englaiul  and  other  countries,  and  it 
iH  |>robable  that  tins  result  is  tc*  Ijc  looked  for  hh  some  stjiges  of 
edueation  or  of  the  social  life  of  a  people,  although  a  wide  obser- 
vatioii  id  the  facts  shows  that  tlicrc  nmst  also  hi-  other  causes 
ihan  edncatioiu  We  uannot  sjiy  ihat  it  has  been  sliown  to  us  or 
that  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  matters  are  worse  in  this  respe<'! 
in  Jamaic4i  than  in  many  other  places.  But  any  such  gonenil 
distaste  for  manual  and  agricultural  labour  must  be  felt  to  he  an 
evil,  und  wv.  believe  that,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  iit  present 
exist  in  Jamai(*a,  the  chiming  out  of  our  reconunenilatioiis  will 
tend  to  check  it.  When  a  tnorougldy  sound,  simple,  and  prac- 
tical eiUicalion,  such  as  w^e  are  endeavouring  to  estaolish, 
becomes  nnivei'sal,  it  may  he  expected  that,  owing  to  the  in- 
(n'cased  intelligence  thereby  gained,  agriculture  and  hjmdicraft^; 
will  he  estimatcMl  at  their  true  vahie  by  a  stt*;idily  increasing 
nund>er  of  persons. 

We  fuUy  mlopt  and  endorse  as  our  view  the  following 
remarks:  "Schools  should  cuuHue  themselves  to  prcpariu'^ 
children  for  an  iTUelligeiU  apprenticeship  in  the  cjilling  tb^it  will 
yield  them  a  hvclihood  aiui  to  eultivate  in  them  a  taste  (or  their 
future  profession,  A  teticher  should  never  forget  that  the  Ijest 
way  to  make  a  workman  love  his  w^ork  is  to  make  him  under- 
stand it.  The  end  to  lie  atttiined  by  elementary  instruction  in 
agricuhure  is  t-o  give  the  greatest  number  of  <*nildren  in  rural 
districts  the  knowledge  indispensable  for  readin[if  a  book  on 
moJern  agriculture,  or  attendmg  an  agrandtural  meeting  with 
protit,  to  iuspire  them  with  a  love  of  country  life  and  the 
desire  not  to  change  it  for  the  city  or  manufcictures»  and  to 
incnlcjite  the  truth  that  ihe  agrieultm'al  profession,  the  most 
independent  of  alb  is  more  reuunierative  than  ma"^* 
fur  industrious,  ioielligent  and  well  ijistnictt?d  folio* 
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(16)   Continvntion  Schools. 

A  fruijority  of  the  Commissioiiei^s  *' recognise  the  fact  ihiU 
further  etlueatioTial  fii(;iHties  m\l  be  roquired.  tiftor  the  age  of  12 
yuars  lias  been  roach utl,  for  sonic  who  rnav  be  intended  for  special 
ealhngs,  iirtisan  work  and  the  like.'*  To  meet  this  want  the 
Ouinniissioners  roeommend  that  Goveninient  Coiitiiiiiation 
Schools  should  be  establishetl  in  certain  places,  when  £iin<Ls 
will  all<)W,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  each  enfie 
and  on  certain  other  stringent  conditions. 

The  f'osl  of  niainlaining  such  n  sc1i(m>1  wonld  he  partly  met  by 
a  payivirnt  I'rnni  the  tlovernmont  nf  CM)  towards  On*  s^darv  nf 
iho  Ifrad  Toai'h<4".  aTnl  nf  halHlir  anir>niit  of  tlh'  salary  of  any 
(iiher  tear^her  re(|nired.  The  otiier  jmrl  ,of  the  S4\lary  of  the 
teatdiers,  and  other  working  ex]>en.ses  <rf  the  sehiX)!  to  lx>  pr«>- 
vidud  fnaii  foes  tt»  Ik*  |>nid  In'  vnrn  s(4iolar  at  the  rate  of  sixpenee 
a  week.  Tho  siibjrrts  taught  to  hr  of  a  oharaeter  between  thi» 
elementary  uiul  the  seiiondary  sehoob,an<l  to  inehide  manual  and 
agrieulinral  instruction].  Pupils  to  be  alltnved  to  attend  snch 
s^yhools  hclween  the  ages  of  12  aial  15,  Suhdlarwhips  from  the 
elementary'  schools  should  be  lenal>le  at  tVnUinnation  Schools,  i\s 
well  as  al  Secondary  Schools,  juid  *'  thus  capable  but  poor  children 
frtnn  the  elentrnlary  sch*xols  w^ould  have  a  ch^ince  of  benefiting! 
bv  the  continuation  schools;' 


(17)    tSe^oii  fit  I  rif  H*'hools, 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that "'  Manual  or  Agricultural 
Instruction  mii^ht  form  part  of  the  cnrricnlum  in  everv  scH'ondan" 

Sf'hOOl, 

On  the  subject  nf  tho  relation  of  the  State  t^  secondary  and 
higher  i^^rliUMtion  and  lo  private  secondary  schools,  the  Comniis- 
-Hioncrs  remark  as  fnllows  :  '^  A  majority  of  us  consider  that  the 
Stjite  has  a  duty  to  care  for  and  assist  Secondary  and  Higher 
Education.  This  is  recognised  in  all  British  coim tries  and  is 
now  being  increasingly  recogniserl  in  Great  Britain  itself,  where 
large  privnte  endo\nnt'nts  and  nnich  available  private?  effort 
were,  luitil  rect^ntly,  cnnsidcTed  sutHcient  to  meet  the  oitli nary 
wants  of  liio  countrv  in  these  respects.  In  the  Colonien 
generally,  an<l  csperially  in  those  situated  like  Janiaie^i, 
exiKn'ienee  shows  that  there  cannot  be  efti*  ient,  continnonji,  and 
sumeient  provi>sion  ff»r  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  without 
some  assistance  from  the  State,  endowments  being  liniitod  as  to 
arnnimt  an<l  locality.  And  failure  to  make  jidequate  provision 
for  pliicing  such  eibn-ation  within  the  reach  of  those  wdio  need  it 
for  their  own  lic^neiit  aiMl  the  service  of  the  State,  is  unfair 
to  them  and  injurious  to  the  State,  It  is  not  meant  that 
the  State  should  meet  the  entire  cost,  aa  is  the  case  in 
Elementary  Edunation  ;  but  should  place  it  within  rcHcli 
r)f  those  who  netnl  it,  and  who  either  bj-  privato  resources 
atn  meet  the  remainder  of  the  cost  or  by  exceptional  lability 
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can  secure  availa,ble  scholarskips  or  other  porsoiial  Jinaneial 
aBSistance  to  meet  the  ccKSt, 

''  Thereforojiltlioutifh  in  the  present  sUte  of  tlie  finances  of  the 
colony  nothing  fnrthor  van  l>o  done  immediatoly  in  the  mattiT, 
we  roeomineiul  that  provision  he  made  by  law,  on  points  not 
already  provided,  for  ^^iving  hereafter,  as  .soon  tts  ptiljlic  hmds 
are  available,  tlie  following  further  assistanee  to  Soeondarv 
iind  Higher  Edneation, 

"  (I)  Establish  Secondary  Pni)li»^  Schools  like  tliat  at  Monlego 
Bay  (it  that  shonld  prove  a  success ),  where  such  are  watited, 
under  the  provisitais  of  the  present  L^iw, 

"(2)  Assist  Private  Secondary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  by 
a  limited  payment  for  those  witliin  specified  !ige,s  who  annually 
pass  a  .specitie<l  examination/' 

(18)  J^fffrf  f)f  HoniP  CurtdlHopfi  on  Srlux/I  TApK 

Heferring  tc»  the  effect  of  the  House  Tax  the  CV)inmi*^si(»nfrs 
renh'U'k  :— ■'  Witn<*ssos  state  that  th(*  House  Tax  is  a  har  t»i  (hi^ 
progress  of  education :  that  it  is  one  cause  of  overerow(hng  ami 
numorality  ;  that  the  poor  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  tliat  it  is 
a  check  upon  the  improvement  of  their  liouses,  Ix^cause  if  they 
build  w  second  r«)om,so  as  to  allow  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
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"  The  romniission  is?  strongly  of  opinion  that  much  of  what  is 
now  gained  in  the  school  is  lost  in  tlie  home,  and  that  it  is 
fjuite  hopeless  to  expect  any  .system  of  education  to  \iO  a 
complete  success  until  the  homes  are  better  and  illegitimncv 
le&s.  Having  t-alicd  attention  to  this  sulijin^t,  we  d*»  not  cousiiirr 
that  it  conn's  williin  the  scop*  of  our  Commission  to  deal  with 
it,  Init  we  hope  that  some  sf-heme  of  readjustment  of  this  tax 
will  Hoon  lje  adopted,  which  \x\\\  facilitate  anrl  allow  f»f  tlie 
improvemenf  of  the  houses  of  the  people/' 

( 1 9 )  Srhob f  rsh  iff*. 

The  Commissioners  report  as  follows  (a  note  ftigne<l  hy  tivo  of 
the  rommissioners  l^Keing  given  below): — "While  wv  recognise 
the  enormous  good  produced  by  tliese  Scholjirshii)s,  yet  tht^ 
financial  position  compels  U8  reluctantly  to  recommend  that 
(1)  snlyeet  to  the  rights  of  the  present  holders,  all  be  suspended 
for  the  present  with  the  following  exception,  viz.,  that  the 
Jamaica  Scholarship  should  Uo  given  once  in  three  years,  (2) 
all  be  re-establishefl  when  the  finances  will  allow,  with  the 
ff allowing  extensions  and  alterations  :— 

'*(")  Oirls    lo    have   equal    adviintagcs    witli    b<»vs    in    all 

Srholjuships, 
''  ih\  The  Jamaica  Scholarship  may  also  be  tenable  h-ouj  now 

at    soni'>     recognised     Kngineering.     Agriunhural,    cr 

Vet  eri  nary  Col  lege. 
*'(c)  That  the  28  Scliolarships  at  £5  each  in  Art.  124  of 

the  Code  be  increased  to  £10  each/* 
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On    ihih  subject   the   Archbishop  of   the  West   Indies   and 
l)r.  Gillies   append   the   following  note: — "Being   deeply   con- 
vince<I  tliat  one  f>f  the*  greatest  wants  of  Janiuim  at  the  present 
time  is  seiontitie  knowlerlgo  |mietieally  ajiplicnl  to  tlie  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  propurution  of  products   for  market,    and    the 
nianrigemont   of  stock;  and   that,  if  this  lie  not  secured,   the 
pressure  of  our  agiicultiiral  and  tinaiuial  difficulties  Citmiot  be 
removed  :  we  urge  that,  instead  of  suBpending  any  of  the  larjjfer 
scholarships,  they  be  niaint^uned  in  the  re-arranged  forni  recom- 
mended, so  as  to  l)e  availal)le  at  the  present  time  vh'irflif   for 
those   Jamaiea  yotnig   men    wlio    would  use  them   for  gaining 
sf'ientitie  and    praetind  knuwletlge  at  Agricultural  Veterinnry, 
and  Engineerhig  Colleges,     llie  agricultural  teaching  in  elemen- 
tary  and   other   sehools,   as   reconnnentled   in    the  report,   i^nlJ 
gradually  benefit  tlie   people   generally ;    but  tliis  development 
needs  to  be  supplemented   by  increasing   the   knowledge   and 
piiietice  of  scientitic  methods  among  those  who  will  employ  i>r 
direct  Irdxjur/' 

(20)  BiKird  iif  Ediicutlon  tnul  Edamtton  Deparim^nt. 

Under  these  heads  the  Cunnnissioners  make  a  number  of 
reeonnoendations,  some  of  thein  XQry  fh>Uiiled  in  eluii"aotA.^r. 
With  regard  to  ibe  lluard  of  Kducation,  they  advise  that,  in  the 
main,  its  tltuirs  sluaitd  l>e  advisory  only,  and  tiiat  it  should  have 
no  power  of  voting  or  expending  pnl>li(:  money  :  that  a  member 
"if  ihe  Legislative  C*yuneil  should  be  a  nieinbcr:  that  women 
should  be  elimt»le  for  niemljership :  that  it  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  that,  if  possible,  there  should 
be  more  lay  ineml»ers  than  hitherto  ;  that  the  suj^erin tending 
inspeetor  should  not  he  a  member  biU  that  his  advice  should 
tie  at  all  times  available  to  the  Board:  and  tliat  the  Chairman  of 
the  Buaril  should  be  the  Governor,  or  t»ther  pej'son  uppointod 
by  him.  The  Oomnussioners  jiropose  that  the  Bojird  of 
Ldueation  should  act  iis  a  Cotn*t  of  Appeal  to  hear  ap|>eals 
fivjin  tla.^  d*aisiyn  of  the  Education  Department  in  regard  to 
complaints  made  against  teaehers  or  liy  teachers  against  Hchool 
nuuiagers. 

Under  the  heading  "  Education  Department,"  the  Com- 
niissioncrs  express  the  ophiion  that  '*  considerable  reductions 
tuin  be  made  in  the  work»  expenses,  and  office  staff  of  tho 
Department,** 

(21)  CommUtiiomrs  findin4j  an  to  the  date  of  Edamtion 
in  Jainaicft, 

Tbe  Conuinssioners  eoneliule  by  remarking  that  in  their 
opinion,  formed  after  '*  full  and  diligent  inquiry,'  "the  education 
at  present  given  is  not  sufficiently  calculated  t^>  inculcate  a  sense 
of  duty  and  respinsibility,  and  to  impart  useful  knowledge/' 
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II. — Extracts   from  the  Evidence    given   before  the 
Jamaica  Education  Commission,  1898. 

In  addition  to  their  report,  the  Commissioners  issued  a 
vohimo  containing  the  evidence  tendered  to  them  in  the  course 
of  their  public  sittings  in  different  parts  of  the  Island.  They 
invited  the  assistance  and  testimony  of  "  Ministers  of  Religion, 
Newspaper  Editors,  School  Managers,  Teachers  in  Public  and 
Private  Schools,  Members  of  Public  Boards,  Government  Officials, 
Planters,  Peasant  Proprietors,  Employers  of  Labour,  and  Artisans, 
and  representatives  of  every  class  and  phase  of  opinion  inte- 
rested m  education."  The  result  of  this  general  invitation  is 
embodied  in  a  large  volume  containing  much  valuable  evidence 
which  touches,  from  many  points  of  view,  on  several  educational 
iDroblems  now  attracting  attention  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
This  volume  of  evidence  is  of  special  value,  as  there  have  been 
few,  if  any,  public  inquiries  into  the  working  of  an  educational 
system,  in  the  course  of  which  so  uuich  interesting  testimonv 
has  b^en  given  on  the  general  question  by  witnesses  of  such 
varied  experience  and  from  so  many  standpoints.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  evidence  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the 
(juestions  at  issue,  and  show  what  different  judgments  may  be 
formed,  on  the  working  of  an  educational  system,  by  practical 
men  of  business  as  well  as  by  persons  more  closely  connected  with 
the  details  of  school  work.  The  extracts  are  arranged  below 
under  headings  for  convenient  reference,  but  it  will  be  understood 
that  they  cover  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  topics  dealt  with 
by  the  witnesses.  They  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
showing  the  different  types  of  opinion  represented  in  the  evi- 
dence pubHshed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  to  indicating  the 
number  of  different  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  the  results  or  influence  of  an  educational  system. 
The  figures  m  brackets  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  answers  as 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  evidence. 

(1)  /8  it  desirable  that  the  system  of  education  shoidd  in  the 
imtin  be  organised  on  denominational  lines  i 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Riindall  (Minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples)  said:  "The  present  system,  which  is  almost  entirely 
denominational,  shoula  be  superseded  as  rapidly  as  possible  by 
one  that  is  undenominational.  I  am  of  this  opinion  because  I 
believe  that  denominational  interests  have  frequently  been 
sought  rather  than  those  of  education.  Schools  have  been 
unnecessarily  multiplied,  and  expense  thoreby  caused."    (558.) 
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The  Rev.  Jonathan  Reinke  (a  MoraviHii  Ministfr)»  speaking 
of  th43  presf.'iit.  system  of  odiK-ation  L^erierallV:  did  not  UhA  that  it 
was  one  wliicli,  as  a  citizen,  lie  woidd  adopt,  heoause  he  wtis  not 
in  favour  of  denominational  r^ontrol ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  tlial,  although  a  national  system  would  be  a  grciit 
improvement,  it  *Miuld  nr»t  lie  eonsidered  in  the  present  tiiianeinl 
eondition  of  tlio  isluntl.  Althun^di  he  was  not  ui  tavour  of  ihe 
present  system,  still  he  thoui^dit  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
f*o]ony  it  could  not  be  <:  liaiijiied  with  advantaife :  they  eon  hi  not 
change  it,  and  ihereforr  a  ehani^e  was  not  desirabK\  His  i(k'3i8 
on  the  subject  were  that  the  (lovernment  eonid  iK^tter  U*ok 
after  its  mvu  wiak  than  by  sharing  it  with  denominations  or 
e-hurehes»  and  if  the  (loverrunent  did  that,  the  educational 
result  woultl  Ire  a  *(reat  (^e*d  lietter  than  it  was  at  pre^seiit.  At 
[jresent  the  schools  had  two  aims  liefore  them — ^tbe  (U*nomina- 
tional  aim  and  the  ednrational  aim.  while  the  (iovermnt^n!  UTule^r 
the  national  system  wiadd  tndy  have  one  aim,  luid  that  wjis  the 
advaiiremenl  r>f  educatinn  in  these  scbofils.  He  believed  in 
Bible  teaehinii:,  but  not  in  the  way  in  whieh  it  was  taught  at 
pi'esent.  Now,  the  tiutehers  were  biassed  by  their  own  vieu'>«. 
They  might  not  directly  teach  dogmas,  but  they  exphiincd  the 
Scriptures  at-^^orfling  to  their  indivictnal  views,  Hr  had  been 
pn'sent  at  insprrtions,  aral  thcro  was  ?dways  a  doctrinal 
tendenc'V  in  the  answiTs  ul'  the  rhildren,  and  that  was  evidently 
the  result  of  the  teaehingr  Askerl  by  the  Archbishop  whieii 
school  \\\*  thrajght  to  be  earried  on  in  the  interests  of  the 
denomination,    Mr.  Reinke  ansivered,  '*  My  own/* 

Tlu^  Ar-ehliiHJtojK — 1  am  sorry  to  hear  that. 

Mi\  Ih'nike. — And  1  brbeve  that  vxi^ry  school  is  earried  on  in 
th(^  interests  of  the  deiiomiuaiioiL  That  is  my  view,  t  am 
sorry  to  sav  it,  hut  I  believe  that  every  denoniinaiiona}  manager 
rarrtes  on  liis  school  f<>r  the  benefit  i^f  the  denomination. 

Tliv  A rrlthfshtnK— ll  is  so  eontnirv  to  my  experience— 

A^fl\  lif'iidr. — 1  do  not  mean  to  my  that  any  denominational 
^rusade  is  rarried  on  ;  l>nt  elnldren  raiturally  attach  themselves 
to  the   place  of  worsbi|>   with  which    the   school  is   conneetod. 

Jlr.  li.  4 'raig(  Justice  of  the  I'laru  tor  the  Parish  of  ilarendon) 
stated  thjit  "  there  wits  a  terrible  waste  of  uioney  by  the  multi- 
plieitv  of  schools,  which  was  due  to  tlenominational  rivalry/* 
(878  a.) 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Wob^itt  ^ri't'>^bytcrian  Ministrr  of  Richmond, 
St  Jlarv)  said:  *'  Tlie  soonci-  the  country  adopts  wlait  the  people 
call  a  National  system  in  place  of  the'ilcnominational  system, 
(he  l>tMter  it  uill  be  for  all  concerned.  It.  is  either  the  husine*4s 
(>f  the  (/hurcdi  or  of  ihe  State  to  manage  elementary  education, 
1  do  not  think  the  union  of  the  two,  as  at  present  arranged,  in 
ronthicivc  \i}  the  liighest  or  In^st  results  It  leads  to  denoruina- 
tional  iealonsies,  and  to  a  great  many  ditlirtdtirs  that  might  1m> 
avoide*!  ....  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Kngland.  My 
©xnorience  is  in  America/'    (2502,  2503,) 

^Ir.  R.  C.  Guy  (Editor  of  the  Javmicu  Poat)  said :    *  }  api  i^| 
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opponent  of  the  existing  denoniinatioTml  system,  because  it  is 
l>oth  expenKivc  nnd  inefteetive."    (2(340.) 

The  Sytiuil  lif  tl»o  Preshytonan  Clmreh  ol  .Jtnimica  forwarded 
to  thr  (_V>iiii Mission  (1  number  of  rrsuhitions  (mloptod  in  180())» 
numliei'w  3  and  4  of  which  were  as  fohows: 

'*ThHt»  while  appreciating  the  countenanee  and  aid  thr 
(lovcrnnieut  of  this  countrv  now  gives  to  ethioation,  and 
thunkfully  reeognising  the  progress  the  eountry  has  in  vun- 
serjuenee  made,  the  S\Tiod  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
existing  State-ai(h?d  de!iouiinational  system  should  be  re- 
garded lui  ojily  II  teni|H)rai'v  arningenient,  t<»  Ik>  eontiniied 
I  ord}^  so  long  as  the  <Tovernment  may  be  unwilling  to  midcr- 
I  lake  the  task  erf  establishing  i\  more  adeqiinte  system." 

•'Tlmt  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Synod  the  ('dueatinnal 
ri>M(litirM\  and  nee<ls  of  the  eountry  eall  tor  a  radical  ehango 
iTi  the  rt'bittons  of  the  Govermuent  to  this  cjuestion,  and  noint 
to  the  introduction  of  a  Xational  system  as  the  only  sjitisfac- 
tory  sohuioTi,"     ( Appenrlix,  p.  20.) 

On  the  other  liand,  the  Rev.  Father  Lyiudi,  speaking  of  the 
general  s^'stem  of  odueation  in  the  Colony,  said  that  "  it  hjul 
always  strnek  him  that  its  defeets  had  been  exaggu rated  :  thai 
pupils  luul  clamoured  without  knowing  that  the  sjime  defects 
might  be  found  in  a  ditterent  system.  .  .  .  He  believed  that 
the  present  Board  and  Department  of  Education  had  t|uite  ability 
and  authority  enough  to  bring  about  needed  refonus.  The 
present  defeets  were  a  good  deal  the  result  of  ilepression  in  the 
island  rjither  than  dctV'cts  in  the  systeoi  proper."     (ti54.) 

The  Kt.  Rev.  C  F.  Douet.  Assistant  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  siiid : 
*^The  term  <'omm*inIy  used  in  describing  thr  system  of  educntion 
pursued  in  Jamaica  is  the  l>cnomi!iational  sy.stcin.  f  should 
tikr*  \\\  drop  the  term  *  Denominational '  and  to  nf^o  the  term 
that  is  used  in  the  (Vide,  '  Public  Elementary  I'jhieation  aided  by 
the  Goveriuuent.*  I  say  that  advisedly,  liecanse  I  travel  alMMit 
the  eountry  a  gmMl  d<^ab  and  1  meet  a  good  many  intelligent  and 
cduejited  penpli?  of  the  eountry,  and  they  have  a  very  strong 
objection  to  the  word  denominational  It  puts  some  of  them 
ouite  into  a  feverish  stiite,  because  they  connect  it  with  what 
they  call  denominational  wrangling.  1  think  that  our  present 
system  is  the  best  uiuler  existing'  eireumstanees,  and  the  best  f<jr 
the  eontliti(*n  < if  things  in  Jamaica.  The  people  as  a  rule  have 
eontidenee  in  the  ministers  of  rclii^non,  and  they  are  satistied 
to  leave  the  teaching  of  their  chilaren  in  their  hands.  There 
ought  to  he  more  elasticity  and  more  co-operation  among  the 
maiuigei's  of  schools,  and  therefore  I  should  not  object  myself  to 
having  IVmrds  nf  Managers  made  up  of  the  managers  of  schools 
ofdift'erent  ilem>minations.     \  do  not  see  that  we  should  gain 

I  anything  by  enlarging  those  B<»nnlsand  taking  in,eitherby  election 
or  any  other  proc^css^  other  people,  because  we  find  very  great 
difticulty  in  this  country  in  gettuig  i^nyone  to  take  any  interest 
\\\  education,'*     (1041.) 
llr.  C.  P,  Bovclk  J.P.,  said  r  "  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes,  k 
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that  the  sehot*ls  are  not  nioro  particiilaFly  denoTiiiiiatiuniil  than 
they  are.  A  tciieher  of  one  belief  should  teach  in  a  Hchuol 
of  that  belief.  A  te^icher  cannot  he  expectetl  to  teach  a  cocle 
of  relit^ion  which  is  not  in  acconlanite  yal\\  hi>s  belief.  .  .  . 
Unless  rolipoii  is  taiij^dit  aeooriling  to  a  man's  own  b?licf»  he 
e^ionot  carry  tluil  force  into  the  teaching  which  he  woiihl 
otherwise  do/'     (  UiHo-G.) 

The  Rev.  J.  N,  Somorville  (Relator  of  Holy  Trinity,  (Trucii 
Island)  expressed  himself  us  being  *' in  favour  of  the  pre.sciit 
systeui  bec^aiise  of  the  intluence  that  managers  have  on  the 
parents  to  j^^et  them  to  send  their  (children  to  school.  With 
a  few  exceptions  those  people  who  are  outside  of  the  inHnence  of 
tbe  t'hnrch  are  cMrelcss  jibout  the  education  of  their  chiklrtMi/* 
"  I  mean  by  the  Church  the  whole  (Christian  Church,  not  a 
denomination.  It  is  the  only  system  which  will  keep  up  tho 
attendance  at  school."     ( 1 435. ) 

Mr.  J.  K,  Williams,  MA.  Oxford  (Inspector  t>f  Schools), 
'*  ccjnsidered  the  existing  association  between  rehj^ion  ami 
morality,  i\s  represented  in  tlie  mini.sters  w^ho  manage  the 
schools,  and  elementarv  educ^ition,  invahiable,  anil  likely"  to  be 
uecesstiry  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pe<iplc  for  an  indefinite 
time,  At  present  its  vahie  varied  considerably  with  the  per- 
sonal inHueneeof  the  manager,  and  with  the  attention  he  gave  to 
tlic  school,  liul  it  was  always  something,  and  diseoTmcction 
would  be  a  UMtra!  K)ss  to  the  schtjols,  which  sucli  advantages  a.s 
removal  of  ilenominationid  friction,  increased  supervision,  and 
inijtroved  orgam'sation  would  by  no  means  compensate."  (14t>4.| 
Mr.  WcUesley  Bourke  (solicitor,  and  formerly  Mend>er  of  the 
Legislative  Council),  quoted  a  petition  whieli  had  been  exten- 
sivcly  signed  by  tlie  mendiers  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  coni- 
mnnity.     In  this  petition  the  following  paragraphs  occur: — 

"  Catlu>li(*s  regard  tlio  education  of  their  chdfh\ni  as  a  duty 
and  right  divinely  transmitted  to  them — and  for  the  State  to 
deprive  tlie  ]>arent  of  that  right  they  regard  us  ty ninny  and 
St^ite  des}M>tism.  To  Catholics  education  means  a  complete 
Wiirk,  (xivering  the  growth  of  nund  and  heart,  demanding  in- 
struction in  inatters  secular  and  malters  religions;  the  develop- 
ment of  man  s  bodily,  mental  and  m*>ral  faculties,  which  in  the 
child  nmst  he  strengthened  and  developed  that  they  may  lie 
used  fcir  the  end  for  which  (Jod  gave  thenh  Therefore  it  is  that 
Catholi<^s  <'nnnot  anil  will  not  sutler  their  children  to  be  forcetl 
into  schools  where  citlier  tlicir  moral  development  will  l>e  left  to 
chance,  or  where  it  will  be  ilirected  by  teachers  whose  Protestant 
training  has  been  one  Itmg  course  of  fabulous  nusrepresentations 
and  perversions  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  practices.  Catholics 
are  not  thereby  inimical  to  State  schools  as  such,  but  only  to  the 
manner  in  which  State  schmils  are  generally  conducted,  a 
manner  ]>erilous  to  the  (  atholic  faith. 

*'....  It  is  l)ut  a  vain  delusion  for  any  person,  or  any 
honestly  intcntioned  body  of  persoui;.  to  pretend  that  education 
can,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  given  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  freed  h'om  religious  or  irreligious  training  or  bias,  where 
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the  yo!ith  have  to  ho  ivaineA  and  tavight  by  persons  pry  less!  ni^ 
or  not  professing  religious  bulief ;  and  Catholics  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  blinded  by  siieh  ii  ilelusiou.  While  Catliolies 
do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  all  religious  arc  equally  goml,  still 

I  they  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  teaching  of  any  form  of  the 

'  Christian  religion  is  bettor  for  the  good  of  society  and  of  tli  ? 

j  State  than  that  no  religion  at  all  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  this  island — ^and  to  that  ernl,  for  the  goud  (d^  society,  they 

(.advocate  the  continuance  of  denrmiiiiational  elernemarv  schools 
in  this  island/'     (2634:) 

The  Janvaie4i  Union  of  Teachei^  passe<l,  in  1898,  a  resolution 
that  the  present  system  of  elementary  education  in  Jamaica 
*'  should  remain  as  a!  present,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
considered  necessary/'     (Appendix,  No.  17.) 


(2)  Df>^se(hu^af!(n}  ieml  to  mtihr  the  t'liiliiiffft^nertttlnn  dij4h}rllitf'd 
for  ftifinnfd  Iffhour,  fxpfclolhf  in  ffffricidtni^f 

Ias|)ector  Mel'rea  (in  charge  of  the  </onst.abulary  Division  uf 
.Olaremlon)  said  that  "education  tended  to  detract  frniu  the 
I  dignity  of  labour.    The  youth  of  the  ccamtry  were  k»oking  forward 

i<\  positions  in  shops,  and,  if  they  ditl  not  obtain  them»  they  went 

to  swell  the  idle  ckiss/'     (8H9,) 

Mr.  J»is.  W.  Mitcliell  (Custos  of  Clarendon)  said  that  **  the 
^svstem  of  education  had  unfitted  the  people  for  their  station  in 
[life.  He  agreed  with  the  complaint  tliat  the  (KHiple  tm'ucfl  from 
rai^'riculture  and  wanted  to  he  clerks/'     (92*1/) 

Mr.  (Te<»rge  Nasli  (storekeeper,  of  Mandeville)  said  tliat  '*  there 

was  a  distaste  among  the  younger  men  for  hard  work,  there  was 
kft  distaste  for  labour  All  aspired  to  clerkships  and  none  to 
I  wield  a  hoe.     It  was  not  the  school  system  which  was  entirely  at 

fault.  It  was  the  result  of  the  ilesire  of  the  children  \\\  r*nHdatt> 
'their  brtters,  and  it  caused  them  to  aspire  too  much.  .  .  .  Souit'of 

the    distaste   proljubly   arose    from    tlie   fact   that    the  present 

education  gave  no   knowleilge    whatever   of  practicid   training. 

That  might  answer  for  some  of  it,  but  not  for  all"     (959-901, 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  Clark  (Custos  of  the  Parish  of  Manchester)  stiid 
I  that  *' very  often  tlie  education  seemed  to  take  them  out  of  then* 
iBphcre  of  life  and  created  a  conteinpt  tor  agricultural  labour, 
[aitliDUgh  the  yoimg  follows  who  had  refused  work  were,  he  knew, 
hard  pressed  for  a  living.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  would 
ialtrvur  in  the  fields,  but  they  would  never  dream  of  it.  He  was 
.not  condemning  f education,  of  course,  Ivut  the  question  was 
'whether  it  was  carried  too  far  or  not/'     (1027,) 

Mr  Arthur  Levy  (Advociite)  gave  his  evidence  ''not  as  a 
specialist,  on  education  but  as  a  citizen,  and  his  statenienbs  were 
Buggesteil  by  things  which  had  struck  him.  .  ,  .  Education 
Inught  U\  improve  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  country,  but 
it  had  not  done  sn.  Its  principa!  pnxluct  w«is  a  hybrid,  a  man 
[whose  education  did  not  make  him  intellectually  useful,  but  at 
Ulio    same    time  a    ujan  who   wais     too   good    for   agricultural 
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labour.  .  .  .  There  is  n  ti\l»ntl  doss  which  in  neitucr  iiu 
educated  class  nor  a  laljouriiig  <  lass,  hui  uiie  which  produces  a 
va^mbond.     It  makes  him  above  Ijibouriii^'."    (10*^(1,  1037/) 

MrT.  8.  Toinlui8<jn  (shopkeciH^raiid  ujcijjber»j>t'the  Wcs tin u re- 
land  Parochial  Boaixl)  said:  "  luu  much  of  the  States  money  ii 
spent  on  book-lenrning.  I  would  have  M  the  subjects  taught 
which  are  now  in  the  Code,  but  I  wuuld  teiivh  tlie  children  less 
of  each.     In    the   time   thus   savc^l    I    W(^uld  give  thcni    some 

practical  training "     He  noticed  an   indisjK»sition  to 

at^ricultural  work  on  the  part  of  *'hildrcn  who  had  been  through 
the  elementary  schools,  "  Their  object  is  to  become  simiething 
higher  by  means  of  education,  and  they  consequently  ignore  the 
very  sounr  of  the  country's  income.  Parentis;  can  scarcely 
command  tbt-ir  rbildren  to  tin-  ground.  If  the  chiltlren  ures 
made  to  know,  while  they  ju*c  at  sc  huol,  that  they  luive  to  work, 
it  would  liolii  at  onre  to  check  and  curb  this  indisposition  to 
agricultin*nl  laliour."     ( 14020 

Mr.  Besley  (shoemaker,  of  Liicca )  said  :  *'  When  the  children 
have  a  certain  amount  of  education  they  do  not  care  about  going 
boa  trade.  They  just  go  idling  unless  they  <-'an  get  into  8hopft 
as  clerks.  W^ry  few  wish  to  l^e  sluK^mnkers,  1  have  only  ha«l 
one  for  soiue  time  now/'     (144JI.) 

Mr,  Rattigan  (eidlecl<»r  of  taxes  for  Ihinover)  ,s4iid;  **Tlie 
])iH;*sent  system  oi  education  is  far  ft-om  s^itisfaetory  to  the  public, 
who  observe  that  an  ignonaicc  mid  false  pride  is  the  outcome  of 
elementary  ednczUion  i»nly,  when  the  young  man  trom  school 
seeks  employmmt  in  otHees,  stiaxrs,  etc.and  is  positively  ashamed 
of  honest  and  honoin*nble  manual  labour  of  any  description,  and 
the  young  woman  prefers  &  rocking  chair  and  a  piano,  and  i.s  also 
ashamed  to  cook  or  U>  he  seen  in  a  laundrv/'     (1484) 

Mr,  Calder  (Kesident  Magistrate  for  T'relawny)  said  tli*it  ho 
thought  the  present  systeui  of  educ^itiou  had  been  an  entire 
failure,  ''One  has  only  to  visit  u  school  to  see  that  the  children 
are  taught  by  rote  like  pairols.  The  people  are  being  taught  to 
think  that  tliey  are  better  than  their  fathers,  that  it  is  a  disgmce 
to  Itandle  a  pickaxe  and  hoe.  They  want  to  be  clerks,  tetiehei*s,  or 
in  the  Government  service.  The  girls  are  taught  to  think  it  a 
disgrace  U*  do  what  their  mothers  ilid  before  them."     (I742.> 

Thf  Rev.  R  J.  Hall  (Hector  of  Brown's  Town),  asked  l»y  the 
Archbisho])  whether  he  thuugbt  that  eduration  was  lifting  the 
chiltlren  above  their  station,  replied :  "  We  Hnd  that  thei'e  are 
many  who  will  not  go  and  work  in  the  tield.  Agi'ieultiire  i^ 
certainly  not  their  domain  after  they  have  piissed  the  fifth 
stantlanl  It  seems  to  mo  that  we  spend  a  great  de^il  of  the 
£70,000  devoted  to  education  to  spoil  our  lal>our  market," 
(1815.) 

Mr,  K.  L,  Voung  (planter,  of  Tobolski)  said,  in  answer  to  a 
(piestion  whether  '•  the  people  are  more  or  less  wiUmg  to  labour 
now  than  they  were  belore  education  was  so  extensive/'  "*  1  think 
thev  are  rather  against  agriculture.  They  think  it  is  bemeaning, 
and  they  scoti'  at  work  in  the  field.  The  c(Mmtry  man  is  looked 
upon  as  a  bumpkin  when  he  comes  to  town.     The  town  youth 
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looks  iiijon  agiiculture  as  little  lass  than  disgiaceful  to  him/* 
(1885,) 

Mr.  C.  N.  Dias  (drug;^st  and  storekeeper,  of  Moraut  Bay),  m\d  : 
"With  repu'd  to  the  residti*  of  the  present  system,  I  tind  when  ji 
\my  leaves  school  he  thinks  himself  an  educated  man  who 
out^dit  not  to  follow  agricukural  pursuits  .  .  .  The  piirnits  uf 
Hueh  a  hoy  have  alwavs  made  their  liviuL'  hy  agrii'ulturo,  hut  he 
thinks  it  iii/iti  dif/,,  i(  he  has  V»een  to  school,  to  go  into  the  Held 
to  work.'*     {2Z17-H,) 

A  rather  diftbrent  view  was  tjiken  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Garrett 
(Superintendent  of  the  Public  Works  Department),  who  stud 
that  during  the  whole  2H  years  v^diieh  he  had  spent  in  Jamaiea 
he  hiul  never  had  any  di^fulty  in  j^'etting  labour.  "  He  had 
hatl  trouble  as  to  thr  tjunlity  and  quaiility,  but  not  as  to  tht* 
getting  of  melt  The  ytMmger  generation,  which  was  rather 
more  edueatwb  did  not  rare  to  work.  It  was  not  exactly  that 
those  who  had  no  cdnciUion  were  the  re^il  lahciurei's,  but  th<*re 
were  many  of  those  who  left  scIkjoI  with  a  good  eiluc^iti«Hi  who 
lookcnl  rather  fur  pen-and-ink  wurk.  He  believed,  however,  that 
when  sueh  youths  found  that  they  could  nol  get  any  hut 
Tujuuial  labour,  they  would  return  to  It.  He  woidd  not  by  any 
means  stop  education  because  of  this  preference  for  more 
intellectual  Ial>our.  He  did  not  think  umch  eo\ild  be  rlone  to 
enrourage  a  love  lV)r  uianual  laliour  by  training  the  hand  and 
«!ye  in  the  schools.  They  would  have  to  go  l)ack  to  honu* 
inrtuence.  He  did  not  tliink  that  it  was  the  system  of  education 
which  was  alti>gelher  at  fault."'     (*>75-tK) 

The  llev.  H.  L  Webster  (Baptist  MiTiisier,  (if  ilontegu  Bjiy) 
ii<l :  **  l*]<luealion  has  not,  even  under  tlie  pres4»ut  system,  turned 
away  the  minds  of  the  {H.'oplr  from  industrial  and  agricidtural 
oeeupation.     It  is  the  want  uf  education  that  has  done  it."  t  UK-SO.) 

Mr,  L  O.  Shirley,  J.R  (prnprietur  and  i>lanter,  of  Ihmcans. 
and  Chairnaui  of  the  Parochial  Board  of  frelamiv),  said  that 
he  did  not  tind  any  unwillingness  to  laboiu*  which  he  coidd 
attribute  to  education.     0*^1-^) 

The  Rev.  Ll  House  (Eiptist  Minister,  of  St  Ami'§  Bay)  said 
that  he  diil  not  believe  the  people  were  as  tmwilling  to  labour 
as  had  been  said.  '*  The  Jamaica  labourers  are  not  the  lazy, 
worthless  set  they  are  put  down  to  be,  if  they  are  tre^ited  and 
jMud  well  If  they  are  jiaid  suftieieutly,  you  W(juld  not  tind 
n  better  class  of  lalionr  anywhere/'    (1988.) 

Special  nUerest  will  be  tbund  to  attach  to  the  evidence  of  the 
following  witnesses,  who  also  referred  to  the  above  questions, 
Init  from  a  somewhat  different  stand jxiint. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Cover  (Headmt^ster  of  Rusea  School)  said:  "  The 
etlbet  of  education  on  inilustrial  and  agincultiu'al  oecnpiUions 
has  certainly  been  in  some  eases  to  lead  to  a  contempt  of  these 
employments.  1  tliink  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
were  tied  down  to  agi-iculture  in  former  times,  and  naturally 
there  is  a  revulsion.  The  people  should  therefore  be  taught 
to  see  that  there  is  scope  in  agriculture  for  their  highest  in- 
telligence.    1  do  not  think  the  number  of  idlers  has  increased 
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f>resent,  for  edueatiini  mv  very  limited,  and  the  attempt  to  cram 
liiii  with  a  smattering  of  nhstruw  siihj*icts,  wliii-h  cjiu  he  of  no 
pussihle  use  tu  lum  in  iitter  lite,  only  imhue^  him  with  n  mistaken 
nU-a  of  his  own  imiioniiiKx^  and  efectually  prevdjnts  his  siiccass, 
.  .  ,  The  edneation  most  likely  to  he  lienciticent  to  this 
eountry  woidd  he  ay^rienhtn^iil  and  industrial  .  .  ,  In  a  central 
spot  an  agricultural  and  industrial  eolleye  should  be  started, 
Impirt.  for  preference  from  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
wliere  the  conditions  of  climate  more  m^arly  rasend>!e  oiu's, 
men  thoroui^hiy  qualitied  to  instrurt  pupils  in  agriculture.  This 
cohege  woukl  primarily  lie  a  ti^aining  place  for  teachers,  for 
those  who  had  passeil  through  it.  eoultl  teach  others.  ,  ,  .  The 
negro  pc^ople  arc  imitative,  and  if  they  see  that  a  new  method  is 
to  thuir  lienetit  they  will  follow  it."  /  ,  ,  ''  The  most  wortliless 
people  in  om*  distinct  are  those  with  a  little  education.  They 
are  too  idle  to  work.  Tliey  loaf  alwait  the  place  and  steal  when- 
ever they  get  an  opportunity,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  acc[uaint' 
ance  with  the  ]>eople,  and  I  think  at  present  anything  heyond 
the  three  Ks  is  superfluous.  The}^  are  capable  of  taking  in  that 
amoimt  of  educatKin,  hut  they  have  n<>t  yet  reached  tlie  stage 
Avhen  they  can  take  more.  Of  eo^^^'^e  there  are  exceptions.  The 
people  are  now  in  the  position  we  were  in  about  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Wo  were  practically  savages  then.  If  there  liad  been 
a  nation  in  those  days  as  enJightenea  as  ourselve^i,  and  they  had 
endeavoure<l  to  teach  xif.  as  our  pet>ple  are  taught,  it  would  hav** 
becm  a  failure.  ...  A  little  geography Jiistory,  and  so  on  is  all 
right,  but  the  future  of  the  country  lies  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  than  iia  their  heads,  .  .  By  tr^aeliing  a  man  geography 
atal  history  you  do  not  teach  him  to  hold  a  hoe  and  till  tho 
land.  .  ,  The  ].ahourer*s  hand  is  what  is  to  support  him,  and 
his  head  having  too  much  in  it  niakes  him  not  a  lalxnirer  and 
yntiis  him  for  work;^     (1224,  12:10,  124(1-!J.) 

Mr,  W.  J.  K  Walker  (sehoohnaster  of  Holy  Trinity  Seh(x>l, 
Montego  Bay)  said:  "Agricultural  tciiclnng  for  the  children  was 
a  very  imiwrtant  matter,  and  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
it.  .  .  .  Jamaica  is  an  agriculttu'al  country,  and  if  it  is  to 
improve  to  any  extent,  it  must  lie  through  agrieulture."    ( 1 5<i  1-2. ) 

Mr  J.  Arnold  Jones  (assistant-uianager  of  the  Boston  Fi'ttit 
Compan}')  said:  "Taking  edueation  from  my  ovsti  experience, 
I  have  perhaps  a  dozen  applications  each  week  from  young  men 
for  employment.  .  ,  .  The  almost  invarialile  question  I  put 
to  them  is,  '  What  vnu  yon  do  ^  *  and  the  in\'ariable  answer  is 
that  they  can  do  anything.  I  tell  them  that  that  will  not  do, 
and  I  as£  for  something  that  they  can  do,  and  it  turns  out  that 
they  cainiot  do  anything.  These  people  do  not  want  any  higher 
education.  They  'want  an  ediaation  which  will  enable  them  (o 
do  something  practicab  -so  that  if  they  are  going  to  saw  a  boaru 
in  two,  they  would  Ije  able  to  naw  it  within  three  inches  of  a 
mark  laitl  out  ffjr  them/'     (22()D.) 

The  Director  of  the  Public  Gardens  at  Kingston,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Commission,  enclosed  extracts  from  his  iumual  rept>rt  1895  r» 
In   the  coui'se  of   that  report   the  following  ])aragraphs  oeenr 
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*'  If  the  ecliiciilion  of  the  present  day  lias  to  some  extent  liiilod, 
it  has  tltnie  so  in  so  far  an  it  h«vs  depended  solely  on  books  and 
mere  oral  instruction.  Such  exrlusive  dependence  is  not  wise 
even  for  literary  enltur*!,  but  should  he  eonibined  with  the 
triiiiiing  of  the  hand,  eye,  and  tiie  wliole  body,  in  order  to  turn 
out  men  and  wonit'U  tit  for  their  work  in  the  world. 

"  It  i.s  a  qiiesritHi  whetlier  it  matters  very  much  what  tbiii 
praetieal  training  ronsisls  of,  so  long  as  it  is  ha^sed  on  sound 
theoretical  principles.  But  if  it  can  be  made  the  foundation  oi 
the  ehild's  !ife-wcn'k  afterwards,  he  starts  with  this  double 
advantage  over  ehiltlren  who  have  learnt  from  bnoks. 

■*  111  our  island  tlie  prac  ri(/al  traininjii^  should  l>e  almost 
universally  one  in  agn«'uJtnre, 

'*  If  so,  it  is  even  mure  impoi-t^^nt  tliat  the  teachers  ot 
elementary  seht»oIs  should  have  a  thorough  tmining  in  thiii 
respect  tliau  those  who  ai*e  going  to  be  actually  engaged  in 
agrietdtural  work  :  for  the  latter  get  their  tmining  somehow  and 
after  a  fashion,  \\  hereas  the  others,  wlio  have  to  teach,  cannot 
Hud  the  time,  even  if  thev  had  the  inclination. '  (Appendix, 
No.  21.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Jlr.  J.  It,  Williams,  M.A.  (InspcM-tor  of 
Schools),  reniarketl  that  ''  one  of  the  ettecis  of  our  etibrts  at 
agiieultural   teac^hing  hitherto  has  l)eon  to   bring  agricudtiiral 

leacliingintorontempt We  ha vi ♦  crejiteJ^l  a  prejudice  against 

agricultural  training  in  selujols  by  allowing  it  to  be  atteniptfHl 
by  iueonipeteiit  m^'n."  Mr.  Williams  made  a  nund)er  of  in* 
tfresting  suggt-stions  tor  the  tlevrlopment  of  agrii^idtuml 
education,  and  strongly  ui^ed  that  "*  higher  agricultural  training 
with  the  cidtivation  of  a  plot  of  land  and  practical  demonstrji- 
tions  in  the  use  of  tools,  ditlereut  piocesses  in  cultivation,  the 
making  of  manures,  such  proeesses  m  grafting,  ete.,  ete.,  shoitld 
nnly  be  undertaken  by  really  <"ompetent  men  who  have  had 
speeial  edueation  in  thi*  work  at  the  tnuning  colleges,  and  hold 
eertilieates  of  protieiency,  or  who  really  ciualift-  tliemsclTe5^  by 
eourses  of  practical  training  at  sueh  a  place  as  the  Botaixieul 
( birdens/*  He  also  reconunerakMLl ''  a  small  special  grant  for  a  well 
kt*jjt  sdiool  garden,  either  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  or  iKitli,  rather 
tor  its  i»'stlK*iit'  vaJue— for  the  cultivation  *if  tiiste — than  because 
ofauy  dircrt  conuuereial  vahie  :  hut  anything  that  might  lend  to 
the  encouragement  of  cottage  gardens  might  eventually  produce 
restdts  of  some  importance."  In  all  eounlry  schools  he  woidd 
have  compulsory  instnictiun  in  llie  principles  nf  eultivation, 
nature  ana  improvement  of  soils,  growth  uf  plarUs,  etc.  (1464.) 

The  Hev.   F.    Willi^tms  (Baptist  Minister,  of  (liester  Castle) 
thought    it   "  impracticuble   to    teach    (practiail)  agriculture   in 
ortlinary  elementiiry  schools.  .....   It  would   so  upset   them 

Its  to  brin^  confusion.;'  He  quite  approved  of  theoretical 
instruction  in  agiiculture  being  given  m  the  schools,  "  It  is 
the  practical  agriculrure  which  I  say  cannot  be  taught  in  om* 
ordinaiT  schools." 

Hon.  Dt\  Juh  ifMifii. — You  mean  you  would  favour  such  instme- 
tion  as  the  uuumer  of  attending^  to  the  cotiee  pknt,  the  kind 
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of  produrt,  to  put  iuto  tho  soil  for  the  tirst  tit  no  .....  the 
goiicral  principles  which  jT^overn  cultivation.  Then  theru  is 
the  qucHtion  of  idlowinj^  air  to  reai^i  the  soil  hy  forking,  the 
lack  of  wliich  hinders  very  nuiierinllv  the  growth  of  pliiutH  { 

ii^i'.  .1//'.  Wiil*ftuis^^A\e  uiore  of  that  kind  uf  inslriiction 
the  better. 

Httn,  Jh\  Jiflntsfini. — But  v^m  tioii'i  see  your  way  to  ehilth'en 
fdirtyini^  their  clothes  hy  workiuix  in  ii  tield  and  gettinji^  into 
trouble  when  they  get  home  ? 

Rev,  Mi\  WiliiiiHifi. — That  is  nor  the  nii>sl»  serinus  part  uf  it 
They  dhiy  thru'  clorhvsus  ir  is. 

H(ht.  J}r.  Jo!ffiMftit^—\X]u\i  is  the  serinus  piol  nf  it,  ihuu  ! 

MfC,  Mr.  WiUttnnf<,  —  Vnrvn\s  du  not  consider  thai  sehool- 
iiiastors  c4in  teach  agriculture  l)eltcr  than  they  can  themselves. 
They  have  oVjjeetiHl  tu  it  in  the  past  .  ,  .  .  ,  when  at  tempts 
were  made  to  estaldish  industrial  schools,  as  thoy  were  ealleil. 
Tr'aehers  in  a  few  instances  got  the  rhildren  to  work  a  ground 
for  them,  and  the  parents  objected.  They  siiid  they  sent  their 
ehildrcH  to  learn  sonierhing.  iind  not  to  work  gnmnds  fcjr  tlie 
teacher.'     (154-6-7,) 

Mr.  Hawthorne  (Teacher  tit  AdtVlphi  School,  Martic)  s^iid  thnt 
he  did  a  little  cultivaiion  of  his  own,  but  the  boys  did  nut  help. 
**  [  (lid  try  to  tench  them  gardening  and  get  tliem  to  take  an 
interest  in  it,  fan  I  lost  about  six  eliildrcn  by  trying  to  get.  theiii 
to  do  the  work,  and  hy  calling  upon  them  to  keep  the  school 
yanl  ch^an.  I  r^anie  down  on  one  or  two  of  the  boys  for  rehising 
to  clear  up  the  yard,  and  the  jm rents  took  f»ffi_'nce  and  took  the 
( hildren  away.  .  .  They  wiy  that  they  send  their  children  to 
school  to  Icain  les.sons  and  nut  to  w^jrk.  ,  .  .  The  complaint 
ftbont  taking  them  into  the  tiekl  is  that  thev  get  their  clothes 
dirtv."     (1717.) 

>fr.  A.  X.  Dixon.  J.Il  (retired  siu'veyor  and  planter,  of  Lime 

Hall),  regarded  "  agricultiu'al  teaching  in  the  element^ary  schools 

us  impraerieable."     ''  In  the  tii-st  place/'  he  sjiid,  "  the  teiichers 

fclbeniselves  have  never  been  ttiught  the  subject  practi*  allv,  and  it 

not  therefore  to  be  expect t'd  that  they  could  teach  it.  I 
think  it  would  have  thi?  etiect  of  taking  an^ay  from  their  etibrts 
to  teuch  (he  literary  part  nf  ochieation  |>roperly.  Parents,  too, 
woiUd  have  the  right  to  objeet  to  the  teaeliing  of  agiaculiure  in 
tli<^  schools  if  tlieir  c  hildnMi  were  not  thor<ingldy  groumktl  in 
other  subjects/'  Mr.  Dixon  tlcaight  it  wrjnld  be  quite  |K»s!^ible 
for  the  teacher  in  teach  snnie  uF  the  principles  of  agrirnlture  uut 
of  a  text  iMjok,  but  ''  taking  up  land  and  takniga  class  to  eultivate 
it  would  flraw  away  the  time  of  the  teacher  from  things  of 
greater  importance.  At  the  .Siinic  time  sueli  things  would  tlraw 
out  a  chiltts  intelligence  in  a  eertain  direetion/'     (2071   2.) 

Mr.  Klias  Stunrt  (ngrieiilturist,  and  na'rnber  of  the  Paruehial 
Board  of  St.  Thumus)  would  nut  have  the  s<*hools  teach  agrieid- 
ture.  "  Y*ni  would  embarrass  the  teacher  a  good  rlcab  How 
can  a  teacher  who  lias  not  been  trained  as  an  agricailturist  teach 
agriculture  ? "  But  he  thought  it  w^ould  be  a  wise  provision  if, 
when  a  boy  left  school,  he  eoidd  go  into  an  agricviltw^^  A^^^^ 
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and  be  taiigbt  ihi've,  and  he  would  Imve  special  schools  fouuclc 

tV*r  the  leachijig  <»f  at^ricnUuro.     (231 7,) 


(4)  Should  Ehmt'niartj  KthNvtIiW  hr  tinnff  inm-f*  prtu-firtii 
tnttl  ffHs  Hferffrtf  f 

Mr.  A.  G.  NaKh,  B.Sfx  FAm.  anrl  RR.S.E.  (rivil  onprineer 
Ahiiideville),  "*  would  have  a  jiortioii  of  the  KdnrntiuTl  Grant 
devoted  to  tlie  eiieoiir/igomcnt  of  imhi^^tml  tastes.  Witli  it  he 
would  import  a  niuiiber  of  skiUed  tradesmen  and  let  them 
1(0  from  plnre  to  place  m  the  country  impartmg  this  teehnicjd 
knowledji^e.  .  .  .  The  old  class  of  tnidesuien  in  Jamaica 
had  died  out,  and  the  younger  generations  were  liot  up  to 
their  standard.  It  wonld  h(*  an  advantage  for  boys  to  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  a  trade  at  school  A  man  eould  attend  for  a 
few  hours  at  the  school  and  teach  the  chikln*n,  and  such 
instnu^tton  woidd  be  attended  w\ih  gi'eat  advantage?  to  the 
colony.  He  thought  that  a  great  dt*al  i>f  tlie  monoV'  applied 
to  edneatiun  at  tlie  presetit  time  was  misjipplied.  It  shtuild 
have  a  more  practical  tm-n  entirely, '     Of*^!^* ) 

Mr.  Stanley  Delapenha  isolintor,  of  Black  Kivcr)  *'  wonld 
toaeh  the  children  reading,  writing  auf)  arithmetic,  hut  anj^hiug 
heyond  that  makes  them  worse,"  He  would  teach  them  the 
rudiments  of  trade  an<l  agriculture  in  scliooh  and  thought  thjit 
in  Blat'k  River  gfKHl  tradesmen  conld  Ije  got  to  undertake  the 
tuition."     (18:^4) 

Mr.  G.  IX  RoVtert.son  (depnty  clerk  of  the  comts.  Brown's 
Town)  held  that  "  while  people  are  being  educatA.»d,  there  docs 
not  seem  to  be  mneh  consideration  as  t/>  what  we  are  to  do  vnth 
thein  after  they  are  ethicated.  .  .  ,  Jamaica  iK'ing  an  app*icuh 
tural  and  industrial  eoirunnnity,  he  recouimeiided  that,  parallel 
with  the  elcHientary  eilncat  inn 'should  run  the  te;u*hing  of  agri- 
culture, the  industries  and  tratles/'     (  UK)4.) 

Mr.  Jacobs  (storekecp<!r,  of  Bath)  "believed  that  the  present 
sj^'fitem  of  education  \vas  a  \evy  goorl  one,  but  not  in  the  light 
groove.  Unless  the  Govermnent  shoidd  see  their  way  to 
improve  the  homes  of  the  peasants,  all  the  money  was  a  waste, 
.  .  .  Ghildren  at  school  should  be  taught  domestic  pursuits.  If 
in  after  years  they  wanted  to  go  to  a  higher  l)ranch  of  education, 
there  should  be  opportunities  for  them  to  do  so.  It  should 
be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  boys  that  they  must  do 
something  to  earn  their  liviiig,  and  it  shoidd  be  eomptdsory  for 
them  to  learn  a  trade.  As  it  was,  they  all  wanted  to  oe  parsons 
and  lawyers.  Girls  are  badly  in  need  of  useful  training." 
(22H2.) 

The  Synod  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Chiu'ch  of  Jamaica,  in  IHHtJ, 
adopted  a  resolution  recognising  **  the  great  importance  of  pro- 
viding practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  tlie  handicrafts." 
hut  declaring  itself  *'  satisfied  that  to  atterapt  to  introduce  it  into 
the  e*enientary  schools  would  be  to  court  failure.  The  Synod 
would  welennie  any  scheme  whereby  Trade  and  Farm  Schools 
miglu    be  established  at  convenient  centres  for  boys  who  hi^ve 
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completed  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools."  In  1897 
the  S}Tiod  further  expressed  itself  as  ''  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  providin|(  practical  teaching  in  agriculture  and  handi- 
crafts."   (Appemfix,  No.  18,) 

The  Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  M.A.   (Theologiciil  Tutor  to   the 
PrGsbvterian   (Jhurch),   informed    the   Commission   that   "  with 
reganl   to   inchistrial   and    at^'ricultural   cdueation.    his   impres- 
sion  waN  thjit  not  nnieh  could  he  done  in  that  direction  with 
school  children  beyond  what  the  Code  provided  for.    .    .    He 
supposed  that  it  would  he  qtiite  possible  to  introduce  niamml 
training,  hut   whether  it  would   be  riesirable   tcj  introduce  the 
ai'tual  teaching  of  trades  ho  was  n*jt  prepu-ed  to  say.     If  they 
■had  in  certain  centres  a  school   where  trades  and  agiiculturo 
[were  taught,  and  one  that  could  be  reached  h\  the  boys  resitting 
I  in  the  neigh  bourhooil  without  the  necessity  oi  paying  board  and 
[lodging,  it  w^ould  be  taken  advanU^ge  of  and  woidd  aecomplish 
Igood  results.  To  such  a  school  children  might  go  after  they  were 
1 14  years  of  age,    .    .    Boys  who  were  prepared   to  receive  this 
'instmction  would  be  big,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  go  many  miles  each  day  to  a  central  schoob''     (987. > 
The  Rev/'C.  Melville  (Rector  of\St.  John's,  Black  River)  siiid 
tliJit  he  wtis  '•  cognisnnt  man^  years  ago  of  the  efibrtjs  made  to 
establish  industries  in  connection  with  elementary  schools.     The 
attempt  was  soon  abandoned.     He  (*ould  s^iy  nothing  aliout  the 
l©t!brts  which   had  more  recently  been   macte,  but  he  had   little 
belief  in  their  usefuhiess  or  permanent  success."    (1282,) 

Mr.  John  Besley  (shoemaker,  of  LuceJi)  was  asked  by  the 
Chairnjan  :  **  Supposing  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  trades  into  the  schools  and  shoeniaking  were  chosen^ 
would  you  see  any  dirticulty  in  a  practical  slioemaker  going  in 
for  two  or  throe  hoiu's  on  (jue  day  in  the  week  and  teaching  in 
the  school  how  to  make  shoes  f " 

Mr.  Beslei/. — I  do  not  think  that  would  bo  advisable.  There 
woidd  not  be  enough  time  to  impart  a  trade  to  them. 

T/tr  Cltalnmtn. — How  nuich  time  would  be  necessary  to 
fannliarise  them  with  the  use  of  the  tools  y 

Mi\  Bedei/, — For  that  perhaps  one  day  in  the  week  would 
sufhce. 

Thij  ChiilrmaD^—Doiii  you  think  that  w^ould  be  useful   for 
those  who  wantefl  to  bo  shoemakem  in  after  life  ? 
Mr.  Bfisley. — ^Yes. 

Tkf'  (liairmmK — And  would  it  not  get  over  the  foolish  idea 
of  not  wanting  to  work  at  a  trade  ? 

Mr,  Bedey. — ^Yes.  But  if  a  lot  of  boys  were  to  iearn  shoe* 
making  I  do  not  see  where  they  would  get  suttieient  work,  unless 
they  were  protected  against  the  importation  of  boots.     (1453.) 

Mr,  J.  R,  Williams,  MA,  (Inspector  of  SehoolsK  s^iid  :  'Mf  the 
oljjeet  be  to  teach  boys  in  attcndinice  at  elementary  schools 
a  trade,  Uie  result  nnist  he  dis/istrous,  but  we  certainly  should 
do  what  w^e  C4in  to  cultivate  hand  and  eye  (I )  by  such  manual 
training  as  Sloyd  work  and,  in  junior  cla.sses.  Kindergarten 
work,  or  whatever  else  is  usefid  for  the  purpose  in  cases  wlwite 
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{and  only  in  ois^s  where)  we  can  sei'iire  competent  teaching 
of  a  realfy  educative  ohrtracter,  and  (2)  by  developiiig  clrauin*^, 
geonietriwil  or  freehand,  and   especially  niod<d  cli'awing,  as  a 

schcHil  subject 

"  Anoilier  way  of  t/iietniragiiii^^  industrial  training  by  teachers 
of  elementary  schools  seems  to  nic  very  feasible,  very  nuportmit* 
and  likely  to  cost  very  liltlti.  ,  ,  ,  I  would  have  cverj'  training 
eollef]fe  stndeut  learn  a  trade — if  possible  of  his  own  selection — 
to  l>e  learnt  thoroughly  in  a  wnrkmaidike  manner,  with  as  much 
instrnetion  in  the  principles  iA'  the  art  as  is  possible.  If  con- 
tempt for  manual  lal^onr  exist.s  among  the  teachers,  as  some 
people  say,  nothinj^^  is  more  likelv  to  eure  it  than  thcirougb 
competenee  in  one  [larticnlar  braneli;  an  eqnipment  in  the  tools 
of  their  trades  would  lie  a  suitable  bonus  for  tnese  men  leaving 
college;  the  meajis  af  supplementing  their  income  l)v  work 
in  the  tratle  in  the  sianv  limi'  nl  their  dispusid  wiaihl  be  an 
,'uljnnct  whieli  no  inilnstrions  uuui  would  despise.  The  object 
lesson  of  a  teacher  workinji:  with  his  hands  would  be  iiseftd  to 
the  surrounding  population ;  we  should,  I  Imve  no  doubt»  see 
these  men  tinditiL^  apprenti<'es  amongst  their  s^eholars  or  their 
former  scholars,  ancl  tlieir  inrtyenet^  might  mean  a  eonsideraWc 
increase  in  the  pr<ulutHi\c  skill  of  the  coimtry/'     (14ti4.) 


(o)   Whftt  htjje  been   the  yeaend  eiftx-ia  on  the  popidiUiun  of  ike 
system  of  ediH-ttfioo  ht  Jiinmirtf  f  * 

On  this  subject,  antl  with  regard  to  the  residts  of  the  system  of 
edutation  on  morals  an<l  giiod  mamiers,  there  was  great  variety 
in  the  opinions  <  xiiress<xl  by  the  witnesses.  Some  eoniniented 
unfavumably  on  the  results.  Mi.  i\  (!.  Aitken  (Acting  Regisutir- 
({oneral),  for  exainplc,  said  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  oducat- 
iug  the  lower  clusses  out  of  their  sphere  and  mitittiag  them  for 
thorough  good  work  in  tiie  sphere  in  wliich  they  are.  If  bov"s 
and  girls  wer*^  well  taught  to  read,  WTile.  and  do  sums,  it  would 
he  far  bi-tter  for  them  and  tor  the  eomnumity,  than  having  them 
take  these  higlier  subjects  in  the  schools,  which  are  not  and 
camiot  he  thoroughly  taught.  I  get  many  letters  fi'om  school- 
itiasters  who  are  registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  and  I  tind  the 
grejitest  dilheulty  in  tinding  otit  what  they  mciin.  I  infer  from 
that  that  they  cannot  teaeh  their  scholars.  If  yon  take  the 
average  schootbov  and  let  him  read  from  a  book  in  which  he  has 
not  been  coached,  he  cainiot  ex))liiin  to  you  at  the  end  what  he 
has  been  reading  about.  He  hi*s  only  a  vague  idea.  I  do  not 
think  yon  can  gut  men  to  ten.  h  thoroughly  and  proj>erly  for  the 
present  sidaries;'  <2472.)  Ami  Mr.  ('.P.  Lizarus  (Mechanical 
Enginec*r)  m\\\\  *'  1  know  jh>  country  where  the  Upys  have  such 
lilMnay  and  insolence.  ...  I  would  not  say  that  it  is  the  rejsult  of 
education,  hecansti  it  would  he  foohsh.  "^(t  is  due  to  imperfect 
ethication.  Uur  [leoidc  do  not  seem  to  know  their  [Wrtion* 
Every  little  fellow  thinks  he  m  m  good  as  anyone  else  because  he 

*  It  sliould  he  Ixirne  in  liiiiitl  that  the  elementary  t^chwU  i-^ferwd  to  are 
uhiiofst  exciii.'^ivcly  uttci»<led  li>  <  v»]ouieii  rhildren. 
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fan  Tviul  and  write"  (2554.)  On  th*.*  othtT  hand,  the  Rev.  W. 
Sinmis,  M.A.  (Prin<*ii>iil  of  Uiiivoryity  Collej/e  and  HcacUiiftster 
of  the  Jamaie^i  Hij^h  School), '■  did  nut  think  that  the  pnHio 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  \\iv  system  hh  u  whole  was  at 
all  an  inteUigent.  dissallsfavtiun.  Tlie  pnbhL*  had  t^xperted  tim 
ir»ipossibk\  The  deftH'ts  in  the  systeni  wph'  hriny;  rrarli rated  l)y 
ch?<^fri*es,  aiifl  the  ivsidts  nmv  ohtniiircl  wwr  verv  nnicdi  better 
than  thosf*  ijf  twi.'nty  yeni'sagcx '  (:WH.)  Thn  Rt.  Hw.  l)\\  Doiul, 
Assistant  Bisht>pnt'  Jatnaiea,  thought  that  "  the  r'onijdaints  that 
i.Mhu-4itTcin  is  having  vory  bad  ettc^'tsun  the  inthistnal  oeeupations 
of  the  puopk*  were  very  nnieh  rxaggcnUi'd."  "As  nne  wittiess 
lia.s  statt'd,"  l>r.  Donet  eontinued,  "  nrany  p4:!Op!r  of  the  labouring 
class  do  iH>t  I'neonragr  tln/ir  rhildn  ii  to  work  in  their  grounds. 
They  prefer  tlu-ni  to  sit  in  t ho  honst  and  to  read  their  lesions. 
I  know  a  goiMl  many  people  who  arc  bringing  np  tlieir  childi-eti 
with  what  thi  y  rail  an  rduruiiioo.  and  they  think  it  derogatory 
tn  thcni  to  send  tlienj  in  the  soil  They  look  upon  tbcni  as  ladies 
aufi  gontlonii*n,  and  they  i-all  them  -  Massjj  *  and  *  Missy/  It  is 
pcrfcctlv  true  that  thev  s)ital  tlifir  i-bildren  utterly.  We  are 
prussing  thrrjngh  a  transUioii  st^ite.  Whm  llie  prople  begin  tuger 
out  of  their  ignorant  state  and  into  a  higher  slate  of  eivilisjitit»n, 
th(?y  do  not  want  to  work  on  the  soil,  I  think,  therefore,  we 
ntust  make  allov^nnres  (Vir  uuv  jieoph^  tai  that  point.  They  rliink 
they  ean  better  themselves  hy  b*  iiig  tlerks  .Mud  by  using  their 
Hngf^i*s  ill  the  way  c)t  pemnnnship,  \VV  n>nst  not  always  piu  it 
down  to  etlueati(^n.  People  sjiy,  '  LtMjk  at  your  sebof^U,  You  ure 
driving  the  people  away  from  the  soil/  Tlial  is  one  ery  tdl 
through  tlie  eonnliy,  1  say  there  are  otl^-r  reas<jns  for  if 
hesidi's  edueation/'     (104*1 ) 

Mr,  Frantz  Gniselin  (storekee|)er,  Fahnouth)  roultl  '  trstity  to 
the  great  improvement  in  tlie  ediieation  of  the  eountry  durmg 
some  twenty  years.  .  .  .  During  the  last  thirty  yeairs  there 
1ms  Ijeen  a  stifleniug  of  the  |M'oph\  and  there  is  not  that  servile 
politeness  there  used  to  be/'  iLSOI-.t)  Mr.  W.  H.  Plant  {head- 
niaster  of  the  Titebfield  Si-liool,  Port  Antonio,  MendNT  of  the 
Board  of  Education)  said  :  '  It  would  appear  at  lirst  sight  that 
luanners  have  deteriorated,  bul  f  do  utit  believe  it  is  m»  Many 
pet»ple  consider  the  btjwing  and  scraping  of  the  ]M*ople  as  good 
manners,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  [  think  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  schools  eoinpare  tavuurahly  with  the  ]>revions 
generation  ,  .  .  .  There  is  a  spirit  of  iuflependenee.  but  that  in 
not  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  and  it  will  eure  itself  in  time, '  (2101.) 
Mr.  Johns  (beailniasler  of  the  ^landeville  Boys  Middle  (rrade 
vScbool)  sjiid  that  *  the  children  win*  pass  through  the  scIkkiIs  are 
undoubtedly  superior  in  manners  and  morals  to  those  whose 
attendance  has  been  such  tliat  they  winnot  bo  said  to  have  eome 
tmder  the  influence  of  the  schools  at  all."  (951.)  The  Hon.  W. 
K%vcn  (t'natos  <jf  the  Parish  of  Westmoreland )  sjxid  :  "  T  now  see 
a  marked  dittereiice  in  the  manners  of  the  more  youthftd 
popnlation.  There  is  much  more  civility  and  propriety,  atid  I 
conclude  that  greater  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter  than  in 
years  gone  by.     This  matter  w*as  n^fected  np  to  a  eom\iaYivt\N<i\N 
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recent  ijcriod/'  t  1849a,)  Dr.  H.  S,  Turtou  (District  Medical 
Otfieer,  vSt.  Ami's)  m\d :  "  1  think  there  is  distinct  iinproveiiieutl 
in  the  nioruly  and  manners  of  the  people,  l>ut  in  this  jmrt  of  St; 
Ann^s  the  people  have  always  heen  conrt**oiis  unci  polite/'  He 
sjiid  tliitt  he  vvus  lerUiiidy  iIis|KJsed  to  aitrihnto  this  to  the  fact 
that  the  children  of  ihc  inin^hkmrhiHjd  hrid  heen  well  cured  foH 
in  ilie  schools  ajid  had  l>cen  nnder  religious  intinein-es.  (1897^ 
Jfi\  E.  H.  Lindu  (bniUkr,  Biitlosiifi  iluit  he  thunj^dit  the  iLiaiinexl 
r»f  the  children  were  nnich  liettcr  tlian  they  were  yearn  agol 
(2'U2.)  Mr.  W.  J.  Ciilder  (Inspt^ctor  of  Constabulary  for  thfl 
parish  of  St.  Elizaheth)  said  that  the  yonnger  eliildren  were  noB 
as  resjiectful  as  tlieir  parents.  That  he  acconnted  for  by  th« 
parents*  lack  nf  anthority.  He  spoke  of  the  parents,  havinfl 
seen  that  tlieir  ehibhvn  were  more  tslne^ited  tnaii  tbeiiiHelv^ 
andsoha\ing  lost  control  over  their  childreir,  looking  up  to  then 
and  regarding  tliein  hh  wrv  tuuch  smarter  people  than  tlieml 
selves.  (1277-81.)  Mr.  i\  F.  Forbes  (master  of  a  privabfl 
secondary  schtHil  in  Fuhnoiith)  s^iid  that  he  had  heen  teachjii|l 
for  sixteen  vears,  and  could  not  say  from  his  ohscrvatioii  durinn 
that  jieriod  that  the  morals  of  the  people  had  dcterioratecL 
**  Thi'  morals  are  more  the  result  of  home  mfluence  than  school— 
inHnenee,  Children  with  moral  parentis  are  usually  moral  audi 
well-behaved;'     (17(32.)  '  ■ 

II r.  S.  Dell  Smith  (storekeeper,  of  Port  Antonio)  said  that  thd 
present  system  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired,  sidjject  of  course  torn 
miijrovement  (2241),  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Gale  (Inspector  of  tliel 
l*ooii  testified  that  tlie  systen}  liad  worke<l  fairly  \vell  to  hisa 
knowletlgc.  "  1  have  had  acipjaintanfc  with  it  heeanse  I  have  had  ■ 
boys  at  elemenUiry  schools  for  a  nurnV^er  of  years,  I  have  felt 
great  satisfaction  at  the  cducjitioji  I  hey  get  fruro  the  elementary  ■ 
Beluiols."     (2250.)  '  '  ■ 

The    following  judicious   tibservations,    made   by    Mr.    J.    Ill 

Williams  (Inspector  of  Schools),  will  suitably  close  this  nummary ■ 

of  extracts.     **  The  difficulties  attending  the  education  of  tliofl 

lijwer  classes  are  not  fully  realised :  we  have  had  to  evolve  our 

iiwn  system,  and   it   may  well  be   that   we  do  not  know   what   is 

most  sin  table  fur  the  race  that  we  have  to  do  with.*     We  have  M 

ftad  tu  make  teachers,  and  that  cannot  lie  done  in  a  genemtitm;B 

UTegidarity  of  attendance  (ripples  the  etlbrts  of  sucli  teacherH  as 

ivc   have;  and    their   eiVorts   are  stiil  further   thwarted  by    the  ■ 

luHuene**  of  the  children's   lives  at  liome  and  the  examples  I 

of  their  iKirents.     A  system  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo  fairly  and  I 

tlioroughly  nl  work  till    those   who  have  passed  through    the  I 

-s<hi>ols   till    the    parents'  liass  —  and    it   will    be   many  years  I 

before    that   is   true  here.     Finally,   we  are   apt  to  foi-get '  that  ■ 

Kleiuentary  Edueation  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  civdi national 

While  the  present  percentage  of  illegitimate  gauges,  partially  at  I 

least,  cmTcnt  morality,  and  while  the  homV  life  of  most  of  *rhel 

peasantry  eontinues  to  be  ai>   unciviiised  and  demoralising  as  it  ■ 

IS,  the  expenditure  on  eleuientary  edur'ation  must  be  partially  I 

wasted  and  disappointing:  we  need  conenrrent  effort  to  uuprovol 

house  and  home  life  and  to  elevate  sexual  niuralitv,"  <  I4(i4.)  | 
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III. — Education  in  Jamaica,  1898-9. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Education  Department,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Jamaica  for  the  years  ending  March  31st, 
1898,  and  March  31st,  1899,  published  in  1899  and  1900 
respectively,  contain  much  important  information,  parts  of 
which  are  summarised  or  quoted  oelow. 


(i.)  Educational  Statistics, 

1897- 

-9. 
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The  Hon.  T.  Capper  points  out  in  his  report  for  1898-9,  that 
"  the  number  of  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  continues  to 
decrease  owing  to  the  closing  of  small  inefficient  schools,  the 
scholars  from  which  could  in  nearly  every  instance  eiisily  attend 
neighbouring  schools.  The  closing  of  these  unnecessary  schools 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  number  of 
first-class  and  second-class  schools,  showing  that  the  large 
amount  spent  by  the  country  on  training  teachers  has  not 
been  wasted." 

(ii.)  Meriwrandain    i/n   ediication<d    nuitters   (uUlresaed  hy   the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Legislative  Cmiucil,  April,  1897. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1897-8, 
there  is  given  the  text  of  an  important  memorandum  addressed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Legislative  Council,  in  which 
the  following  paragraphs  occur  with  reference  to  contemplated 
proposals  for  the  reduction  of  the  estimates  for  education  : — 

"The  present  public  expenditure  on  Elementary  Education  in 
Jamaica  is  on  an  economical  scale  as  compared  with  other  British 
(countries  and  colonies,  including  West  Indian  ones,  such  as 
Barbados  and  Trinidad  and  also  Demerara.  This  is  tnie  both  as 
regards  the  cost  per  head  of  the  general  population  and  the  cost 
per  head  of  the  number  of  children  on  the  books. 

*'  The  character  of  the  education  given  no  doubt  admits  of 
improvement;  but  in  its  methods  ancf results  it  is  on  the  same 
general  lines  as  education  ^ven  elsewhere,  and  deemed  by  most 
of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  everjrwhere  to  be  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  progress.     It  has  not  yet  reached  e1fe<i\»v?^\isii&. 
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the  juvenile  popularion ;  and  somt'  of  the  detoftivc  resuJl^ 
atlrilitiUHl  til  the  ]n'esc>iit  edueiitional  system  are  attribiiUible  to 
Hie  iVtet  tliut  u  large  ^wnion  of  the  population  hits  not  l>een 
bruu;^dit  under  its  influenee. 

"The  Board  uf  Kdiieiition,  reeognisin);^  the  miportAnei%  t^j  all 
elasROs,  of  the  Aji^mfultunil  interests  uf  this  <'onntr\\  has  Ukeii 
steps  to*  intnuhue  iiiin  the  elenientaiy  s<"h(Mj]s  T}ieoreti<*jil  jin<l 
pra^lic^ul  Lrju'hin*(  licarini*  on  it'4'ri<iiltnre  and  handieratls,  and 
tlinugh  li>  their  full  rxtt^nt  tlhsse  i4a!i!s  » annot  \u>  «*iirned  oul. 
tior  ran  tlieir  value  In-  realise*!,  all  at  tmce,  thcv  will  in  the  very 
heyinniug  inch ide  more  than  is  done  in  this  direction  in  other 
Itritish  ronntries  and  <!olonies  or  in  the  L'inte<l  St^itesof  Anieri^^ji 
This  bra u^'h  t»f  unr  p(h teat ii ma  1  ert'ort.s  etuild  in  sevend  resjwn.'t.s 
he  iie^re  rapidly  anrl  etli^'tively  pxtendefl  if  more  puhli**  hin<ls 
w'vrr  available.  What  needs  l<»  lie  shown  when  <  ritieisins  and 
suggestion's  jire  niatle  on  this  suhjec-t  is,  not  only  that  <'ertjiin 
ehange.s  (whieh  should  I je  spe^'itierb  are  desirable,  but  how  thev 
(*an  be  uiadi*  with  the  resonrees  available,  and  in  keeping  with 
those  genei'id  prineinles  of  i  (hu-ation  whieh  are  de(dared  by 
experienced  men  in  aill  i-oniUries  tu  1h^  vital 

'\  .  .  Therr  is  a  (unsideralilr  body  of  st^Uesnien  ami  philan- 
thropists in  the  Mother  Conn  try  who  are  watehing  with  rbn'p  and 
very  spe(;ial  interest  the  tilueationab  social,  and  general  devehip- 
meiit  of  Jamaica  foi"  many  reasons ;  but  ehiefly  boeause  here. 
mure  fully  than  elsewhere,  is  Ijeing  tested  the  iK*ssibility  ol 
progressively  develoinng  sufh  mixed  raees  as  inhabit  this  ishuaf 
mtn  ii  ( ivilised.  nnitrd,  and  nxlvaneiiig  ronnnnnitv.  And  anv 
af  tion  of  thr  Janiaiea  Legislatm*o  ot  a  retrograde  eriai'aet^r. 
edueationally  and  soeialiy,  will  prodtu^e  a  most  profound  and  uii- 
tavoural>h'  impression  in  tlie  Motlier  tVnnitry.  This  remark  dr*e8 
not  arte<'t  any  well  thought  out  and  rolierent  plans  for  refonning 
and  improving  our  edn€ati<»nal  methods;  hnl  it  does  apply 
elearlv  ami  strongly  to  tlu'  hasty  adoption  of  measures  likely  to 
have  permanent  detrimental  results  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
temporary  tinaneial  dithcnlties/' 

(iii/)  E*hfj'<t(irttNfl  Fiufiifve,  1897-9. 

The  folloinng  table  shows  the 
ethication  in  its  various  branches, 
1898-y. 
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The  amiuai  pavments  from  the  Trt'asurv  for  Elenientarv 
S€hoi>ls  have  thus  deei-eusecl  by  nearly  £2,o00.  of  which  £500  is 
aceoimted  Pru*  by  the  fliseontiiiuanee  of  Buildinj^^  j^raiits.  and 
£1,500  by  the  diseontimiance  of  the  Apphanees  j^^n-ant.  There 
WAS  also  rtn  aetual  decrease  in  the  amount  actually  paid  to  the 
Training  (/olleges  for  the  work  din-ing  the  year  IH^JH-l^  Ijut  this 
deerea^se  h  ronverted  into  nn  ajipurent  increasr  in  the  figures 
given  al)ove  liy  reason  uf  tlie  payment  in  1HSI8-1)  of  £800.  whieh 
should  liave  been  paid  in  18f)T-8.  From  January  I,  I81HK  there 
has  bQ.en  a  re<luetion  in  I  ho  nuTulM*r  of  students  niainUiined  lO 
the  Training  Colleges. 

In  his  repjrt  for  1897-8,  the  Superintending  Inspector  of 
Sehools  wi*otc  as  follows  with  regard  to  tlie  rctreuehments  then 
made  :^ 

''  On  a  representation  l>eing  made  to  it  Ijy  the  Govcrnmeiir 
that  the  expenditure  i»f  the  eolony  nnist  be  tmt  down  iti  evi»ry 
possible  way,  the  Bounl  of  Edueation  rt^luetantly  agreed  to 
reeonmiend  the  diseonti nuance  for  one  year  <*idy  of  tlie  applianees 
grant  of  (UL  per  imit  of  average,  an^oimting  to  some  £1.500  in 
all.  This  reeommendation  reeeived  I  he  iisseiit  of  His  Kxcelleney 
tin/  (invernor  in  Privy  (ouneil,and  Artiele  lOiJ  of  the  Code  was 
accordingly  suspended  for  the  year. 

"  Early  in  189H  the  Board  of  EduwUion  drew  up  and  submitted 
ti>  the  (lovernor  in  Privy  Council  two  artieles  of  the  (We 
supplementarv  Ur  Ariiele  80,  laving  down  the  mode  in  whieh  it 
proposed  to  (leal  with  the  amalgamation  or  ehising  of  a  list  of 
SI  huols  laid  bffure  it  by  the  LK-partment  as  being  superHrwus, 
and  causing  unnecessary  and  useless  public  expenditure.  Ree€>g- 
nising  the  urgently  of  the  case,  and  the  neressity  for  stopping 
all  such  useless  exix^nditure,  the  (Tovernor  in  Privy  (buiieil 
appt'iivcd  the  Arlicles^  understanding  that  on  their  heeoming 
biw  {\\v  Ikmi'd  would  prorrid  to  rh_^al  with  the  various  sehools  in 
the  list  on  their  merits/' 

In  the  re}Krrt  for  181)8-1F  it  is  explaiiieil  that  '*  in  view  of  the 
serious  tinaneial  position  of  the  eolony  no  amount  for  Ijuilding 
grants  was  |>bu-edon  the  Kstimates  for  1891* -iH)0,  aufl  Article  10(i 
of  the  Co<le  of  Hcgulations.  providing  for  grants  for  appliane(^s, 
has  not  been  revived:' 

Mr.  Capper  added  in  his  report  for  1897-H:  "  Jii  my  h\hi  re]>ort  1 
gave  some  tigurrs  showing  that  Jamaica  sjient  less  on  elementary 
edueation,  and  less  on  administration  and  inspection,  than  tive 
other  colcaiies  that  eoidd  fairly  hv  compared  with  it  as  regards 
general  (Mjuditions "  (viz.,  Barbados,  Mauritius,  Demerara. 
Trinidad,  and  the  Cape  ^*(  tJood  Hope).  "  The  eomparison  would, 
of  eourse,  have  been  tar  more  striking  if  the  Mother  Country  and 
other  European  eMnmtries.  tlie  Cnited  States,  Canada,  and  the 
Australian  C-ulonies  had  been  tiikeu  into  accouuL  The  United 
Kingdom  spends  three  times  as  mtieh  as  Jamaiea  per  unit  of 
average,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  its  revenue:  and  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  spend  more  even  than  the  Mother  Country 
for  enroll  child  educated/' 
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(IV.)  Mtmtkh/  Ah'enitje  Attendance  ttt  Scfujol  and  Classijicatiat 

uf  ikholars, 

Mr.  Capper  remarks,  in  his  report  for  1898-9,  that  "  the 
iiioiitldy  averayes  show  a  steady  increiitsc  in  attendance  throughr 
out  the  Island,  an  iiicrctise  whidi  1  believe  to  be  a  sicti,  among:st 
other  things,  of  retuniing  prosperity,  ax  well  *is  of  a  gi'ov^'ing 
apprernalion  of  thr-  ('intslantly  improving  cpiality  of  thoJ 
eddCiUion  plaied  witliin  the  roaeli  of  the  people." 

In  l8Jt7-H  the  majority  of  ehildren  in  the  sehools  ha<l  nut 
rf^-^ched  llie  second  standard.  Mr.  (.'apper  ret^ords  liis  *>piiiioii 
that  this  is  a  fact  of  '•  most  serious  import  It  is  hard  to  saa 
how  any  great  change  mn  I>e  eftected  without  conipiilsionj 
Irregidurity  of  attendance  i.s  responsihle  f(»r  this  as  for  nianv 
other  evils."  Writing  in  IBDO,  lie  said  that  thei^o  was  no 
material  change  in  the  position  of  affairs  alK)ve  described,  and 
that  the  remarks  quoted  were  still  applicable.  The  fo]lowiu| 
tables  (from  the  report  for  1897-8)  shows  the  statistics  of  n^ 
and  distribution  into  standards. 


Tahle  I. 


BUndAttl, 

A.            B. 

1.      n.     ni. 

IX.  '     V.          VI. 

vn. 

1  Average  Age  of  l&liolATft  • 

71            9 

w 

1 

UI          10 

u 

11   1 

11* 

x«) 

Tablk  1L 


^taiiduld.            A. 

B. 

I. 

II, 

IIL          IV, 

V.        VI.       vn.  1 

Number      of'                                                                          I                             ' 
HahiAhm         -      52,W7      14,{U)8      13,101      Ja,S7d      8^17        7,<J4          &,084   ,    2,a«W   j       Ut 

Writing  in  the  report  t\fr  1897-8,  Mr.  J  li.  VVilUams 
(InHpertor  of  Sehnols)  remarks  as  fuUows:  ''Considering  our 
system  and  di+tieulties,  it  does  nut  seem  to  me  that  the  propor- 
ium  of  ehildren  who  go  to  sehool  at  some  time  or  other  is  »o 
very  discreditably  smalL  It  is  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance 
that  wastes  the  teachers'  efforts  and  so  nnieh  of  otu'  expenditure 
on  t^h^nientary  education.  I  see  no  cure  for  this  except  com- 
pulsory education,  and  perhaps  this  might  be  tried  gradually  in 
towns,  beginning  with  the  youngest  children.  Btit  while  tlie 
iliegilimaey  rate  is  what  it  is,  and  stj  many  of  the  illegitimate 
ehildren  arc  the  main  support  of  their  families,  I  amnot  briiif^ 
myself  to  the  opinion  that  compulsion  is  as  yet  practicable  in 
the  countr}^  parts,  where  rhildren^s  ser"\iees  are  of  most  value, 
and  where  also  absence  from  scliool  does  not  to  anything  like 
the  saniq  extent  mean  idleness  or  vagi'ancy/* 
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(v.)  Teacliera. 

ITie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  years 
1897-8  and  1898-9:— 


1897-8. 


1898-9. 


Xuinber  of  Princii>al  Teachers           913        |          893 

„          Assistant  TeacherH          19                    19 

Additional  Women  Teachers     ...  89 

Pupil  Teachera     ofK) 

C-ertificatcd    Teachers,    and    Teachers    who 

have  passed  the  Certificate  Examination...  31  r>        i          411 


100 
533 


(vi.)  Manual  Training^  Kindergarten  Class,  and  Teaching  of 
El^7nentat*y  Science  in  its  hearing  on  Agricnlture. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1898-9  records  that 
at  the  Board  School  in  Kingston  there  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  year — 

((()  Hand  and  eye  training  class  for  teachers. 

(h)  Woodwork  classes  for  teachers  and  students. 

(c)  A  class  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  drawing. 

{d)  Three  woodwork  classes  for  boys  from  the  Board  school. 

(e)  A  Kindergarten  class  for  teachers. 

The  Board  "  expresses  its  satisfaction  that  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  organisation  of  such  an  important  branch 
of  education  as  manual  training  is  now  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be." 

During  the  year  1898-9  eight  schools  earned  a  grant  for 
agricultural  teaching.  Mr.  Hicks  (Inspector  of  Schools)  wi-ote : 
"  More  attention  has  been  paid  than  heretofore  to  that  portion 
of  elementary  science  which  deals  with  tillage,  and  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  instruction  given  has  been  brought  home  to  the 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  children  to  a  more  satisfactory 
degree  than  has  been  usual.  So  far,  however,  this  instruction 
has  not  been  so  effectually  transferred  from  school  to  home  as 
to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  actual  tillage  of  the 
people,  who  (with  some  exceptions  here  and  there)  follow  the 
custom  of  their  forefathers."  In  the  report  on  the  industrial 
school  at  Hope,  the  Inspector  states  that  the  lessons  given  in 
the  gardens  were  deeidecfly  good,  and  followed  with  great  interest 
and  intelligence  by  some  of  the  boys.  The  long  contemplated 
plan  of  encouraging  the  admission  of  other  classes  of  boys  into 
the  school  has  been  frilly  dealt  with  by  the  Education  Commis- 
sioners in  their  report,  m  which  they  recommend  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school  as  an  Agricultural  Industrial  School, 
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(vii.)  Tmin  111(1  CtMeges,  1 

In   the  report  of  the   Education  Department  for    181^9    the 
ai)iioLUK"enient  is  made  thut  "  after  ji  good  deal  of  negotiation,  j 
an  agreement  was  amved  at,  towards  the  close  of  the  financial  I 
year,    between    the    Govenuiiont    atul   a    number    of    persons 
interested    in    the    ShortwiKxl    Training    College    (for    women 
students)   and    anxious   to    avert   the   closing    which     seemed 
iinTuinent,   wherehy    the    latter    untlertook    to    carry    on    the 
Institutinn    with  80  studcnt.s,  on   their  own   responsibility,  on 
receipt    of  a  subsidy   of  £1.200  n    yeiu*/'     Mr.   Capper    statesJ 
in   the  same  report  thiit   he  has  made  *' searching  entjviii-^' into] 
the  after  history  of  nil  iho  students  tif  thr  colh^g-e,"  and   ihjit] 
in   tliis   enquiry   he   intdudud  evuti  iliuse  who  had   only   beenJ 
inmates  of  the  College  for  a   tew   niotiths  on  pn^liationt   anM 
had  then  left  for  various  reasons.     It  transpired  that   of    103 
students  received  into  the  (V»llege   from  its  opening    in    Sep- 
tember, IHHo,  to  the  end  of   1H05,  there   were  only  six    as  to 
whom    no   inforuiiUion    could    be   obtaiueil,      Ot    iVJ'  who    had 
couipleted  thi^ir  eoiu'sc  in  th*'  (  ollcgu,  50  were  still  teachers  ;   13. 
after  completing  tlicir  stipulated  term  of  service,  marricMj   and 
left  the  profession,  several  l>eing  married  t^^  managers  of  schools; 
3   had   died ;  and  only  3  liJid  failed  tt*  render  the  due    term 
of  service,  in  one  ease  only   from  uiisconduct.     All  were  now 
reported  to  lie  of  giiod  churncter.     Of  20  who  witlidrew,  from 
various  reancais,  nfler  from  one  to  twT»  years'  tmining,  8   were 
still  t€*achrrs,  H  others  had  taught  for  various  pentxls  and  then 
had  left  the  pi-ofession,  and  4  were  nnt  teaching  at  alL     lu- 
formatioji    was   got  about  all    these   except  two,  and   all    iven^ 
reporte<l  as  K'ing  *vf  goo<l  rharactor.      Of  the  14  who  had  left 
Shortwood   aftr^r   less    tliaii  a  years  residence,  4    bad    l>ecome 
ieachers  and  were  still  teat'hers.     Of  only  one  Shortwood  ex- 
student  had  other  than  a  favourable  report  been  received.     Mr. 
Capper  adds :   *'  I   trust,   that   the^se   results  show  cloarly    that 
Shortwood  has  not  been  a  foilure,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  high  ebaracter  of  verv  many  of   the  Shortwoo<l  students 
antl  the    lunpiesfioned    iufluenee   for  good   exercised    by  those 
in   remote   parts  uf  the  (*omUrv."     In  the  report  for   18?>8,  Mr, 
1/apper,  referring    lo   the   servircs   ot    Miss   Johnson,  who   had 
rctu^ed  from    the   Prin<a'palship  on   accomit  of  ill  ht^lth,  after 
many  years  of  zealous  jind  al>le  servic**,  wrote  as  follows :  **  In 
every  corner  of  the  islauil  mv  now  to  hr  found  women  teaeherH 
trained    by    Miss   Juluison,    who    have   carried    there    and    are 
disseminating,  not  only  liook  education,  but  the  lessons  ot  thrift, 
iutluslry,  st'lf-reswct,  and  right  thinking  which  ihey  receive*! 
from  her  dtiring  tlieir  eolU»gc  career/* 

An  interesting  point  is  thus  refcrriMl  to  in  the  rejjort  of  the 
Hoard  of  Education  for  IHJKH:  ''The  lioarrl  sidimitted  to  the 
Secretar;^  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  thnaigli  the  (Tovernnieut, 
ft  statemerU  as  to  the  sum  of  over  C70  wbieh  it  appeared  that 
Mr  Peet,  the  heaihoMsier  of  the  Board  School,  was  liable  to 
refimd  to  the  Iniperial  Govevwvwewt  ou  accoimt  ot  the  expenses 
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of  hh  tmiiiing  in  mi  Englisli  Tmiiiiiig  College  for  teachers. 
Such  a  refimu  is,  wlieii  nossihlo,  ^-ollfeted  frrmi  teachers  who 
leave  the  profession ;  biit  tlie  Board  pniiiterl  out  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  Mr.  Peet  to  exact  it  io  his  msc,  as  he  had  in  no  sense 
left  the  profes.sion,  and  was  carrying  on,  in  a  British  Colony,  the 
work  for  which  he  hjid  been  traineu.  The  Bonril  further  pointed 
out  that  the  inevitahle  tendency  uf  the  exaetion  of  such  a  forfeit 
in  similar  eases  woukl  be  to  seriously  inerejise  the  ditticulty 
of  obtaining  teachers  from  Great  Britain,  and  forre  upon  the 
colonies  the  net'c^ssity  of  seeking  thcrn  in  the  Fnited  Staites 
of  America,  where  no  such  rule  exists.  The  Board  is  glad  to 
record  that  it  was  decided  not  only  not  to  exact  the  refund 
in  Mr,  IVet  H  case,  but  also  ihat  in  the  future  il  shoulrl  not  be 
denumded  in  similar  eases," 
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In  tlieir  repi>rt  for  1K99  the  Board  of  Education  state  that 
the  avernge  number  of  boys  on  the  ImujIvk  of  the  Montego  Bay 
Heeondary  School  for  the  three  terms  of  the  year  was  20,  an 
increase  of  two  over  the  ntind>er  for  the  previous  year.  The  Lociil 
Board  of  Maiiagenient  had  urged  the  Board  of  Education  to 
I'orisent  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  tee  charged,  and 
in  view  of  the  s|)eeirtl  knowledge  fif  the  circumstjuices  possessed 
by  the  Local  Board  the  Board  of  Education  had  consented  to 
the  change,  which,  in  the  belief  of  the  LiH-al  Board,  would 
increase  the  nunilicr  of  scholars  and  enlarge  the  revenue  of 
the  school 

Assist^iut^e  to  Secondary  Edu*  ation  eontinues  tf)  Im»  given  in 
Jamaica  in  two  forms,  viz.,  in  an  annual  subsidy  granted  l>y  the 
Legislative  (Jouncil  to  the  schottl  (or  lioys  tit  Montego  Bay, 
which  is  the  only  such  school  cstalibshed  untler  the  j>ro visions 
oi  Dtw  32  of  lHf)2,  and  l*y  means  of  scholarships.  fnder  a  new 
scheme  deeidexl  upon  by  the  (iovenunent  licfore  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  18f»8-S*,  t'he  numl>er  of  sntaller  one-year  scholar- 
ships provided  under  Lsiw  82  of  I8i)2  has  been  reduced  fi*om 
L5  to  U.  and  the  JaTtiai<'ji  Scholarship  of  £200  a  year,  tenable  for 
three  yeai's,  which  tloes  not  depend  on  that  biw,  has  been  givini 
in  plaee  of  imc  of  the  £(jQ  schcjlarships  n warded  under  that  law. 
Mr.  C*apper,  in  his  re]>ort  for  189[>,  expresses  the  hope  that  **  this 
change  will  not  retard  the  rapid  advan<^e  that  Ints  been,  and  is 
still,  taking  place  in  secondary  educ^itiou  in  the  colony/'  The 
i*i^pf)rt  of  the  Board  of  EdTi<*ation  refei-s  to  "  the  gi*<^at  importance 
of  the  Jamaica  Scholarship  not  merely  to  the  lioldei^s  hut  on 
;tecount  of  the  impetus  given  l»y  it  to  the  education  of  the  middle 
class  in  the  Lslantl/' 

The  University  College  and  Jamaica  High  Sehool  are  main- 
tained from  public  fimtls.  Over  the  several  endowed  schools  the 
Jamaica  Schools  Commission  exercises  general  control  And,  in 
addition  to  these,  there  are  the  higli  schools  or  grammar 
schools  supported  by  rehgioiis  bodies,  such   as  tlie  Y<iYk  CAv^\\t-. 
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High  School  (Wesleyan),  the  Church  of  England  High  School 
(Kingston),  etc.  (See  Jamaica  Report  for  1898-9,  Colonial  Re- 
ports— Annual,  No.  283.) 

(ix.)  Remarks  of  tlte  Superinteiidmg  Inspector  on  the  R^^rt 
of  the  Education  Commission, 

In  his  repjort  for  1898-9,  the  Superintending  Inspector  writes 
as  follows  with  reference  to  the  above  report  after  giving  a  brief 
summary  of  some  of  its  recommendations :  "  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  this  report  would  be 
*  adopted '  by  the  Government  and  the  Legislative  Coimcil,  and 
its  recommendations  put  into  practice  immediately.  Such  an 
opinion  could  not  have  been  entertained  if  the  history  and  nature 
01  Commissions  generally  had  been  better  known  and  understood 
Of  the  recommendations  of  the  very  strong  Commission  of  1886, 
some  have  been  simply  passed  over  without  notice,  some  were 
carried  into  effect  six  years  later,  in  1892,  and  only  one  or  two 
were  dealt  with  at  the  time.  Such  is  and  must  be  the  fiette  of 
the  reports  of  all  Commissions.  The  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations whieli  siioh  rcporty  con  tain  must  stand  the  test  of 
free  and  pubUc  ilisrusKion  lie  fore  it  can  be  shown  which  of  them 
are  practicable  and  valuable  and  which  are  not.  Of  the  former,  in 
nearly  every  caso  some  only  can  he  dealt  with  at  once,  and  others 
have  to  stand  over  luitil  the  time  is  ripo  for  carrying  them  into 
effect.  Of  the  rectminiendations^  of  the  present  Commission  a 
much  larger  proportion  have  been  considered  and  adopted  by  the 
Government  than  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  .  .  .  Commission 
of  188G.  The  presence  on  the  Board  of  Education  of  several 
members  of  the  Commission  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  other 
rer'oiinnendations  will  not  be  overlooked/' 
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SELECTION    OF    THE   ARTICLES 

CONTAINED  IN  THE 

NEW     CODE     OF     REGULATIONS 

OF  THE 

EDUCATION     DEPARTMENT 
In  force  from  May  10, 1900. 


Preliminary. 


The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  maintain,  or  aid  in  maintaining—  Object  of 

(a)  Elementary  Schools,  including  Trade  and  Farm  Schools  ;  p^?-*  ^^' 

{h)  Tmining  Colleges  for  Teachers.  Elementary 

Education  in 
PART  I  Jamaica. 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  I.— Introductory. 

Definitions. 

The  term  "  Qovenmient  School  ^  shall  mean  a  Public  Elementary  SchfK»l  GDvcrnment 
held  in  a  building  which  is  either  the  property  of  the  Government  or  placed  School, 
during  ordinary  school  hours  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  which 
is  managed  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Department,  who  constitute  the 
Board  of  Management  and  have  equal  power  in  the  management  of  the 
School. 

The  term  "  Voluntary  School "  sliall  mean  a  school  at  present  on  the  list  Voluntary 
of  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  managed  according  to  the  system  School, 
heretofore  existing,  the  corresponding  manager  being  usually  a  minister  of 
the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  buildings  belong. 

The  term  "  Manager  '*  shall  include  all  persons  who  have  the  management  Manager, 
of  any  imblic  elementary  school,  whether  the  legal  interest  in  the  school  is 
or  is  not  vested  in  them. 

"  The  Manager "  shall  mean  in  a  Voluntary  School,  the  Corresponding  xhe 
Manager,    In  a  Government  School  it  shall  mean  the  Boifird  of  Management.  Manager. 

Management. 

5.  Every  public  elementary  school  shall  have,  in  general,  not  less  than  Three 
three  managers,  of  whom  one  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Department  as  Managers 
Correspondent  and  two  at  least  shall  if  possible  be  resident  in  the  vicinity.  geneiSly 
The  Department  may  refuse  to  accept  or  may  require  the  withdrawal  of  required, 
any  person  as  manager  whom  it  considers  for  any  reason  unsuitable ;  and 
no  teacher  of  any  public  elementary  school  can,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  accepted  as  a  manager  of  his  own  or  any  other  such  school.    In  the  case 
of  voluntary  schools  if  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  suitable  managers, 
willing  to  act 'and  acceptable  to  the  Corresponding  Manager,  cannot  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  a  pubbc  elementary  school  may  l>e 
recognised  though  it  has  less  than  three  mao^gers, 
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Mtors.  <1^  Wlieii  llio  co-managorH  are  not  x-onidciit  in  the  vicinity,  or  where  co- 

iiKiniigers  acceptable  to  tlie  Oorresixmding  Manager  cannot  l>e  found,  the 
t 'orit*sponding  Manager  nmy  ai>jMjint  Visitors,  who  shall  have  all  the  duties 
of  ft'iiperviMion  s[»eoitied  under  Art.  7.  The  aijpointment  of  any  person  as 
Visitor  rnn.st  be  at  once  entered  by  the  Oorresiwjnding  Manager  in  the  log- 
lM»ok  of  the  .si^hool  and  a  notification  of  the  appointment,  accompanied  hy 
a  letter,  written  by  the  ViHitor^  exi»re.Hsing  his  willin^icHH  to  act,  mu><t  be  at 
the  same  time  frjr warded  to  tlie  Dejjftrtment.  Jhe  Dejmrtment  may 
reipiire  the  withdrawal  of  any  i>ei'«on  from  tlit*  i>o«ition  of  Visitor  whom  it 
mny  eoiiHider  for  any  reason  nnsiiitidilt*, 

"Dfitlet  of  7.  The  inrtuagers  arc  held  resjKniHiUlc  by  the  Dejiartment  for  the  conduct 

[MnnaijerH.  and  sniiervision  of  their  sehfK^ls  and  their  maintenaiire  in  efficiency  :  for 
tlte  prtnision  of  needful  funnture,  l>r>nkH  and  a|»i»aratns  ;  for  the  arrange- 
ment  of  si'hi>ol  tenns,  so  that  the  munl»er  of  sessions  rtsjuirefl  hy  thi.s  Ojdc 
may  be  held  ;  hir  fixin<?  the  dates  on  winch  or  lietween  which  holidays  may 
l)e  >fiveti  J  and  for  the  making  of  all  retunih  refpnitnl  frtaii  them  by  Uie 
Dt^paiiment.  SniM:^r\iwirin  includes  the  payment  of  a  viMit  to  the  sirhor^ 
during  ordinaiy  ,schuoi  hours,  Hometimes  witliout  |*i'evioU8  i^otiee,  hy  one  at 
least  of  the  managers  or  a  ^'isitor  at  lea-st  once  in  each  month,  and 'once  b 
three  months^  at  leasts  by  the  C<*rrcsiionding  Managi*r.  At  each  atich 
monthly  visit  an  entry  must  lie  made  in  the  log-bfKvk  by  the  Mariager  or 
V^iMitor,  as  the  case  tnay  l*e,  giving  the  date  a)id  hr»»ir  fvf  the  vit^it,  nninlier 
of  childi^n  t^re^sent  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  number  of  children  last 
entered  in  the  attendance  regij^ter  and  the  date  of  such  entiy,  and  any  other 
V»articularB  that  may  neem  advisable.  All  such  entries  shoidd  be  cotitirie«l 
to  the  statement  of  facts  observed,  without  any  reflections  or  opitiif>nii ; 
provided  that  the  C'orresj^ionding  Manager  may  al«o  iuid  such  direi^tionH  to 
the  teacher  as  shall  seem  to  be  needful.  Any  serious  irregidarity  Tnti>it  at 
once  be  reported  to  the  Department  by  the  Corresiionding  Manager  or  the 
Correspondent, 

Attenda><e- 

17.  An  *' attendance  "  means  attendance  at  secular  iuHtruetion  during  at^ 
least  two  li<mrs  after  the  loll-call  in  completed  [with  Hi»e*:utiod  exception^]. 

18.  Except  ius  jirovided  in  the  two  fuliowing  Ailicle^s^  no  child  that  ha^ 
not  attained  his  sixth  or  tliat  has  uttained  his  fourteenth  birthday  Mliall  l»e 
admitted  into  or  retaiiietl  in  any  public  elenicntary  schooL 

19.  Up  to  31st  Decend>er,  I9W  any  pinnl  that  ha-s  attained  hi.s  fotirteentli 
but  hiis  not  attained  his  sixteenth  birthtlay  may,  if  nf  the  nanie  ."*ejc  «,^  the 
l>riiK'ipal  teacher,  be  atlniitted  into  or  retained  in  any  publie  elemental-)* 
srhcMil,  jirovided  that  the  attendance  of  such  pujiil  nhatl  not  Ix*  recorded  in 
the  attendance  ivgister  nor  alluwed  in  any  way  t«>  affect  Government  grantn 
to  the  sclioob 

20.  In  schools  8i>ecially  .nanctioned  by  the  Governor  with  a  trained 
Kindergarten  mistress  or  other  teai:her  approve*!  in  writing  hv  the  Dejiart- 
ment, childiTn  may  be  received  and  retained  who  have  attained  their  fnurth 
but  not  theii^  eighth  birthilav  :  and  grants  may  Ik*  made  to  Huch  s^^hoob  on 
areount  of  the  attemhni^c  of  such  children  as  provided  by  this  Code. 

[-Special  -b  In  every  s^diool  in  wldrl^   children  are  received  who  have  attaitietl 

jjingistei.         their  fotirteentli  Inrlhdav,  a  special  register  shall  lie  kept  for  ixn^ordiug  the 
attendance  of  all  such  children  and  the  fees  (!ollecte<l  from  them, 

[Average  ^^*  !"<►»'  the  average   attendanee  return  i*n  the  examination  clo^^s  liat, 

Vtiendance.  a.s  cah-rdated  on  the  schedule,  every  session  need  not  be  taken  into 
account^  but  only  the  best  sessioim  at  the  rate  of  24  for  each  month  Uxnn 
the  beginniiig  of  the  month  in  which  the  last  inspection  took  place  to^  tlie 
end  of  the  month  next  before  the  date  of  the  pre^wnt  in»iiection.  When 
not  otherw^ise  implied,  *' average  attendance '' in  this  Code  shall  mean  the 
average  atteudaiH-e  thus  calculated.  Provided  that  when  the  In«iiector  of 
a  district  certifies  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  older  children  of  a  country 
school  should  W  absent  temp>rarily  to  meet  sfiei?ial  demands  for  agricnd*] 
tural  hibour  in  that  ach*>o\  dUxivit,  ?vvl^  \.W\,  \v^^  ^yv^^'^^^^*^^  made  to  him 
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he  had  given  a.s.sent  to  such  absence,  the  Department  may  direct  that  the 
attendances  for  a  specified  continuous  period  equal  to  one  month  may  be 
omitted  altogether  in  calculating  average  attendance,  which  will  then  be 
calculated  upon  sessions  selected  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  the 
number  required  being  for  one  month  less  than  the  school  year  ;  but  this 
will  be  allowed  only  where  the  Department  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
school  had  been  duly  kept  in  operation  for  the  number  of  sessions  required 
by  the  Code  for  the  school  year,  and  that  during  the  exempted  period  the 
work  of  teaching  the  scholars  who  attended  during  that  period  had  been 
faithfully  done. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  sewing  class,  to  be  entered  on  the  exami- 
nation class  list,  must  be  calculated  upon  as  many  sessions  of  the  sewing 
class  as  will  include  a  number  of  hours  equal  to  one-fourth  the  number  of 
sessions  selected  as  directed  in  the  first  part  of  this  Article. 

26.  The    average    attendance    required    for    the    monthly  retui'ns    is  Average 
the   number  found  by  dividing  the  total  agscregate  number  of  attend-  ^^*?]?    ^J? 
ances  (exclusive  of  those  on  Friday  mornings)  of  all  the  scholars  during  the  wr  Monthly 
month,  by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  during  the  month  ^^tunw. 
(exclusive  of  Friday  sessions). 

Chapter  II.— Schools  on  Annual  Grant  List.— Inspection. 

28.  Public  elementary  schools  are  inspected,  and  the  scholars  are  Scale  of 
examined  in  the  prescribed  subjects  (Schedule  A),  and  marks  are  given  upon  Marks, 
the  following  scale  : — 


T.-  State  of  the  School. 

Organization 
Discipline  - 


ir. 


Chief 
Suriec'th 


Work  of  the  School. 

Reading  and  Recitation      -        .        -        - 
Writing   and    English    (including   Ortho- 
graphy,    Com])ositio!i,     Elements     of 

rlrammar) 

Arithmetic — Mental,  and    on    Slates   and 
Pai)or 


OBLKiATORY  J 

Subject     | 


Secondary 
Subjects 


Elementary  Science  (through  Object 
Lessons,  i>ractical  illustrations,  and 
simple  exi^eriments),  having  special 
reference  to  Agiiculture.    (See  Note  1) 

Scripture  and  Morals.    (See  Note  3)  - 
I  Drawing  and  Manual  Occupations.    (See 
Note  2)  -        -        -        -        - 
Geography  (with  incidental  History)  - 
Singing 


16 

10 
16^ 


10 


48 


10 


16 


84 


4226. 


SPECIAL    SUBJECTS. 

(A)    Needlework  (for  all  schools  as  a  rule). 

/^v  (Practical  A^culture  and  Hcwrtic"**"^ 
^  '  \Manual  Training. 
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The  Sydem  of  JMneatwn  in  Jamaiea, 
IN    INFANT   SCHOOLS, 


I.  -  State  or  tmk  School, 

{Organization      - 
Discipline 

II,— WOBK  OF  THE  StTHOOL. 

'  (A) — Work  of  it  Kinderrftxrten  mxture  ; 
Manual  work  (including  Drawing) 
Songs  and  Kintiergarten  Games 
Nature  Study  and  Home  Geography 
(taught      through     conversational 
lessons  and  Object  LessoUis)    - 


i 


(B)— Scripture  and  Morals  .  ^ 

{0)—Chitf  EUnientary  Suhjects  ; 
Reading  and  Recitation 
Writing  and  English  {oral  and  written) 
Arithmetic— Mental  aiid  on  Slate 


10 


B 

8 


"I 

12/ 


^ 


^ 


34 


Si 


NOTES, 

1.  06lifjatorjf  Siibkef. — Until  teachersi  have-  had  opportunity  to  itJOi« 
fully  qualify  thoniselves  to  teach  this  suhjoct,  ji  faithful,  int4?lli^nt  iiJ*e  of 
the  Trftpical  Jkadern  will  eniJile  tea''lier>s  to  lut^t  the  le^iuirenieot^  »> 
regards  the  Niil>jeit  to  a  degree  that  vs ill  U^  dt-euved  sjitisfactory.  As  .snfm 
ajs  such  npi>oi'ti nitty  whall  have  heen  at!'nid*d  tu  any  teacher  a  thnnvngh 
teaching  <>f  the  Hulijcct  will  he  retinirc*!  frrmi  liini. 

L>.  DmuHutj  and  Mnnmtl   Occ/z/xf/vV^^/At,  — rntil  **chool8  can  be  piY«j)iirerI 
for  the  work   in   *'  Manual    Owu|>ati(*n.s/*  full    rnarkn  can  be  caniocl  by 
exeellence  in   I>rawing  alone  ;   but  where  Diawing  falls  lielow  the  highe<il 
excellence,  any  ilegi^ee  of  success  that  nmy  l»e  attitined  in  Mannal  (Irrtiiia 
tions  will  receive  clue  creiiit  in  ivwarding  jnurkn  for  thi.^  rtiilijeet. 

3.  The  mark.s  for  discipline  having  l»een  incit^Hwl,  a  lar^r  degi-in?  of 
credit  can  l>e  givi'u  for  the  ]iractical  iX'Hult  of  eflrcieiit  inHtniction  in  Momls 
as  nhown  in  the  t'ondurt  r»f  the  chilrde)i. 

\.  In  Infant  Sclio<>ls  it  will  not  1m>  reipiii'ed  that  <  hildi-en  iUider  six 
years  of  age  lie  examined  in  the  chief  elementary  nubjects  hut  U|H>n  tJie 
express  retiuest  of  tlje  tea^-her,  children  not  un»ier  tive  and  a  lialf  year?«  may 
Ik?  S41  examined.  The  cttieiency  of  the  instruction  given  to  rlnldreu  under 
six  ytmrs  will  l>e  estimated  l»y  the  exliibit  of  work  doneantl  .^tieh  exen^i^i*** 
in  tne  presence  of  the  lnsi>£rtor  as  .Hhall  be  selected  by  tlie  tearlier  and 
eonducte«l  I  »y  lier  or  under  her  dire*?  t  ion,  Thene  excR^ises,  and  the  s|iei*iji3ens 
of  work  shown,  and  the  work  done  at  ins]>eetion  under  the  directi*>n  of  the 
teacher,  will  ijidicate  to  the  Ifisi>ector  the  merit  and  success  of  the  methodx 
u.**ed  lo  make  the  little  children  acrjuainted  with  language,  Number, 
Colour  and  Form,  and  t^)  deveh>i>  in  them  a  decree  of  nelf -activity,  and  to 
impress  ufion  them  fundamental  principle.^  of  right  conduct, 

Ik  First  dafis  schtmls  which  have  »ibtained  fi'i  marks  t»r  upward  in  three 
successive  years,  shall  In*  fully  exauiined  only  in  nlteruate  ye^irs,  if  the 
staff  remains  substantially  the  same  ;  j»rovided  tliat  the  Department  shaU 
order  the  insi^KH'tion  if  it  considers  it  ne^^essary.  Notice  of  the  intention  tc» 
omit  the  annual  insi)e<:'tion  will  l>e  given  by  th^  Department  with  the  n*|»ort 
for  the  previous  yeaw 


Thfi  Sffstnn  of  KdiicaiiQn  !i 
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*JBb-  If  the  l)e|mrtmcnt  shall  consider  that  any  si'Iiool  on  the  Annual  Cessation  ol^ 
'*€Wlilit   List  i.s,  on  iicvoiuit  of  [>ro\imity  t<»  other  si'liools,  shifthif;  of  th**  ttrant**  in- 


|><^»pnliitn 


li 


for  any  othor  tkhl 


mproveuiunt  ot  means 
rriisnn  unneoessjii-y,  or  that  the  co^t  of  siu-h  sfh«>ol  to  the  Oivernfnent 
nntfh'T  existing  cireunist'ince.%  out  of  projxirtion  to  its  nsefnlness,  n  remrt 
in  mi  thv  Department  tf>  tliat  effwt  nhall  T»e  laid  Vit'fnre  the  lioara  of 
Kduratioii  :  and  the  Board  of  Education  t^hall,  tit  the  next  meeting  after 
that  at  which  the  re}»ort  is  received^  forwaixl  it  to  the  Governor  with  lU 
ireommenihitions  and  mhiee.  The  (Tovernor  Tnay  then,  in  hin  discretinii, 
remove  the  mid  weliool  from  the  amnial  ciaiit  list,  |»r<:ivide<i  that,  excei»t  In 
the  ea>^*  of  schools  to  which  a  provisional  notice  of  ceiii*ation  of  grants  lui8 
heeii  issued  at  a  time  when  they  (a)  weiv  Mot  in  oyieration,  {h)  hi\A  been  for 
tlircc*  months  of  the  cnnent  nrhoiil  year  ami  were  still  in  charge  of  an 
unre^^isterefl  teacher,  or  (c)  wei-e  not,  after  due  notice^  re^idy  for  ins|>ection» 
three  months'  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  ce,^sation  of  grants  to  any  scIrmjI. 

28b*  i.  When  any  school  is  reoioved  fi"om  the  annual  gmnt  H»t  under  the  How 
l*rovisioii8  of  Art.  2fi4i,  the  Department  mav  make  surh  reiiuiremenl**  of  the  neiij^dionriujjt 
managers  of  iiei^hlKHiring  voluntary  scIuxjIs  as  shall  wcuit  either  (i)  the  Managers ar^ 
ajijiointnient  of  the  manager  of  the  stud  sch«>ol  to  Ito  a  ntanager  of  a  affe^-teil 
neighlKJuring  ,s<'hrH:d,  or  (ii.)  the  amalgatnatioii  of  two  or  moie  vohmt^iry 
schrH»ls  into  one  novernment  nidiool  ;  and  any  volunt-ai-y  school  whone 
manager  fails  to  comply  with  such  retjuirements  may  be  removed  from  the 
annual  grant  li^t. 

ii.  When  a  (tovermnent  .si'!ujol  is  lieltl  in  a  building  not  tlie  proiicaty  of  Oovernntent 
the  f  {ovcniment,    the   buihliug  shall   la*   jdace<l   at   the   di,sjM»H*d    of   the  Schools. 
(iovernmcMt  iluring  \hv  ordinary  schind  luans.     In  such  caM^  there  shall  be  tiranttokeoii 
paid,  by   way  of   m>niinal  rent',  to  1x3  usc4l   in  keei*ing  tlie  liTtilding  and  premises  in 
premise's  in  Ht  conilition  fin-  scIumJ  pm')Miv^'s,  a  smn  of  nnavey  at  the  rate  of  J*r  t'p'^^Y"^'*' 
ojic  shillin^^  per  annum  ^mm*  nnit  nf  average  attendance.     HL*ytit}d   this  l'*^     ''"*Aj,\i|?L 
i  lovi'intncitt    jtvsumes  no  financial    n*s|ionsibilitv   in   connection   witli   a  ^l**^"*^        Jf' 
<  tovemnujjt  :>chool^  other  than  what  is  provided  in  the  Ccwle  fnr  jaiblic 
elementary  st*hiHjlf*. 

29c.  So  long  as  Roman  Catbolie  Schools  at  iire^ent  on  the  Annual  Grant  Konian 
List  meet  such  re<|uirements  as  are  hiid  dtjwn  in  the  CWle  foi  excei>tional  Catholics 
srhooh  in   districts  s|i4ivsely   populatid   and   difficult    of    acce,s.s,   and   in  S^'hfH*!'*' 
Kingston  atid  Spanish   Town   have    further  not   le>i.s  tlian  80  in  average 
attendance,  they  shall  \k  retaincfl  on  the  said  annual  giant  list^  and  aided 
«%s  at  prenent  ;  provided  that  if  any  su<'h  school  haM  less  than  tifty  scholars 
in  average  at tt^n dance    the    grant    in   such    scliool  jjcr   unit  of  avemge 
attendance  shall  not  exceed  the  gmnt  j>er  ntnt   that    would  have    Wn 
earned  had  tlie  ^aid  school  had  an  average  attendance  of  tifty :  and  pro* 
vided  also  that  nothing  in  this  Article  Mhall  prevent  the  amalgamation  of 
IJomaii  Catholic  schools  with  one  another 

:J!kb  No  denominational  svIkpoI  wliitdi  miet.sthe  reonirement.sof  theOxle  C'ou»enl  to 
i\s  regapls  ordinaiy  en*  exceptional  Hclioolii  .shall  l>e  amalgauiated  with  another  Amatganm- 
dcmmiinational  school  without  tlm  consent  of  the  manager  or  managers  *^*'^'" • 
concerned, 

'AQ,  Xo  new  vohuitary  scln«»l  shall  be  placed  on  the  ajuuial  giant  list  :  and  Application 
ii«»  new  Government  ScIhhjI  f^hall  be  phice<l  <m  the  siiid  list  nutil  it  li^is  Ijccri  forGrantaiil 
derlar**fl  neoes^sary  by  the  Governor,  after  the  nisitter  has  been  snbmittt^il  to  aid  foi  n©w 
ihejjoardof  Educati'm  for  its  ctmsideration  and  advice.     The  ^|Ue>tion  ^^'^"^^•" 
\^hethera  |uojKosed  new  Hi;ho<'l  is  ne<*eHSHjiry  may  either  Ixj  brought  l»efftre 
thp_  Board  f>y  the  T department,  *»r  by  an  ai>plication  made,  in  tbe  form  pre- 
scribed, to  the  Stx^retary  of  the  TJcjard,  sigij^d  hy  all  nunisters  of  religion 
havin;^  a   |,>la<'e  of  worship   ^vithin   four  mile-,  by  nrdinary  laid^  of  the 
projHj^ed  si t^,  and  stating  that  they  are  willing  to  act  as  nnuiageivs  of  the 
prrjpofjcd  f^chooL  and  Jointly  and  severally  to  fidti!  all  the  reuuiremeirt?^  of 
ArtM.  5  to  i)  **\  the  Code.     If  the  lV>ard  Vif  Kducatiou  decide  that»  liaving 
regard  to  the  population  of  tlie  dif^tjict  and  the  free  .schrK^l  accommodation 
already  provided,  the  proposed  schof>l  is  necessary,  the  Bejiariment  may, 
if  the  Governor  so  direct,  take  step^^  to  establish  a  Government  rcKoq\^^^4. 
tnake  «uch  advance  to  it  as  the  circumlital^cQft  ma^  yjaX\Vf , 
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Trust  30c.  All  pulilic  elementary  schools  in  connection  uitli  Tnust^s,  ujider 

Scaoolft,  subcrvisioji  of  the  Schools  CoitiniiH5(ion,  ^liiill  Ijc  consiclcreJ  Governiuaiii 

HcdooIk,  and  tht'  maiittgers  ai>ix>irite<i  according  tr»  the  legiilatioiii^  govemiaa 
the  Trust  shall  Ije  recogriisecl  a.s  the  Manaj?ersof  the  School  as  if  apix^inted 
by  the  Department.  Provided  that  t^iich  Trust  S**hools  shall  not  Vie  entitled 
to  the  grant  to  Government  Schools  on  account  of  rent  under  Article  29b. 

Ch  xvThiu  1 1 L  ^  -Teacherh, 

I  ^f  37.  No  t€»icher  is  I'ecopii^ed  by  tlie  Dt'imrtnient  whose  name  is  not  on  one 

TeiM*her«.  ^*^  *^*^  register*?  of  tetK-hers  kept  l>y  tin*  De]»artuient^  under  ono  of  the 
following  heads* : — A.  Teachern  not  ipuilitied  to  take  charge  of  a  Mch«.iol, 
viz^^t.)  Piipil-teacliers  (ii.)  Additional  teachers;  B.  Ttyichersi  i|Ua1ilioi[ 
to  take  charge  of  a  .school,  viz.— (i.)  Uncertificated  teacher?*  <»i,)  CVr- 
tificated  t^i-acliers. 

Eiiiphiynjcnt      38.  Teachers  are  employe*!  hy  the  mana^'ers  and  not  by  the  De)jartiiieiit. 

of  Tp,acla?rsi.  Managers  and  tefvchers  shall  nuike  their  own  agi'eenients  hs  to  salary  and 
other  details,  subject  to  the  pnivisif>ns  of  the  Gode^  and  it  Is  deHiittble  tltnt 
such  agreements  shouhl  in  all  cases  he  in  writing.  In  accordance  witii 
Section  25  of  the  Elementary  Education  Law,  181)2,  the  tenus  of  tlie 
agreement  with  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  school  under  tliis  or  the 
succeeding  ^Vrtiele  must  l»e  stated  in  the  retiunH  reipiirejtl  by  iVrticle  122. 

Conditio  J  of       39.  It  alia  11  not  be  re<|uired  as  a  condition  of  the  engagement  of  any 
engagement,   teacher,  unless  in  a  separate  agreement,  that  he  shall  perform  any  dutioi 
unconnected  with  his  work  as  an  elementar)'  school  teacher. 

^  Temiinfition  40.  Tidess  for  grave  misconduct,  no  engagement  between  manager  and 
of  engage-  teacher  shall  Ive  terminable^  excejkt  by  mutual  consentj  at  Ies8  than  three 
jiieat.  calendar  months'  notice  on  either  side  given  at  any  time.     »Such   notice 

must  in  every  case  be  iu  writing* 
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[Nuniber 
[recognbetb 


Age  and 
lAttaiiinieciH. 


PUPIt-TEACHERS. 

41.  A  pupil-teacher  is  a  boy  r^r  girl  engaged  by  the  manager  of  a  ymbbc 
elementary  school  on  condition  of  teaching  in  the  sclnxil  under  the  su|>eriii' 
tendence  of  the  principal  teacher  and  receiving  suitable  instruction.  Such 
pupil-teachers  sliull  not  l>e  considered  to  be  scholars  in  such  schools,  nor  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  Article  18. 

42.  In  every  public  elementary  school  having  an  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  60,  in  charge  of  a  tjuaMed  teacher,  one  or  moi-e  pm)il-teacher» 
may  be  employed,  and  grants  will  be  made  on  their  behalf,  subject  to  the 
following  reqmrements. 

43.  A  nualified  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  Articles  41-60  is  one  who  (LJ 
has  completed  the  ret]uired  course  at  a  i-ecognised  training  college  and  ha;f 
j*assed  the  Government  examination  at  tlic  end  of  such  courne  ;  or  (ii,) 
liolds  a  Jamaica  or  British  Government  certificate  or  other  certificatij 
approved  by  the  Superintending  Tns]>ector  of  Schools  ;  or  (iii.)  hiiH  mssed 
a  Bchool  tirst  cla-s  at  least  at  the  preceding  Government  inspection,  having 
been  in  charge  of  it  for  not  less  than  six  months  ;  or  (iv.)  has  twice  ^lassea 
a  school  second  class  at  least  in  the  last  two  years. 

44.  The  number  of  pupil- teachers  shall  not  exceed  two  for  a  reg^istered 
principal  teacher,  and  one  for  f  adi  registered  assistant.  In  a  school  with 
an  avemge  attendance  of  ^iO  there  maybe  f>ne  pui>ib teacher,  and  in  a  .school 
having  an  average  attendance  of  90,  where  there  is  not  an  Additional 
Teacher,  there  may  Ix?  a  second  pupil-teacher. 

45.  No  pupil' teacher  can  be  engaged  under  these  rtdes  :— 

(i.)  who  at  the  time  of  entering  ufjon  engagement  ^  a  Hrst  year 
pupib teacher  is  less  than  thirteen  or  more  than  seventeen 
years  o^  ag,«  \ 
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(ii.)  who  haj*  nut  l>een  for  wix  months,  prenou?*  to  engagenitnit^ 
ill  at  leiitit  the  fifth  .stiiiidard  in  reading  and  writing  and  in 
arithmetic  ; 
(iii.)  who  dtjes  not  ix>sj*e8v'i  gix»il  Iiealth  (inchiding  freedom  fnin»  any 
fnHrniity  likely  to  interfere  witli  the  profession  of  teaching), 
gooil  moral  ehamcter^  and  ax'titutle  to  teach. 

46.  Every  ]mjnl-tem:lier  on  engagement  must,  in  eotxjunetion  with  liis  Kngagemenl 
|>ai'ent  ur  guardian,  enter  into  an  ii^teement  with  the  mana|<er  of  thi-  s<'ln>ol 
in  whifli  he  ih  to  he  employed  in  tlie  f«tnn  laescriU^ri  (in  dniilirate),  a>s 

rtsnefl  hy  the  T>e|>artmcnt,  and  the  dnplimte  edpy  of  stirh  ii^aeetnent  uwiM. 
Ix*  forwarded  to  the *Siiq>erin tending  hisf^eetrir  ot  iSehoolf^.  The  engaj^emeiil 
of  a  jaipil-teat'her  miLst  l>egin  on  January  Lsl,  and  the  meinoraiidnm  <*f 
agreement  nnist  he  isi^aied  lw»fore  that  date.  FVovidtxt  tlmt  in  the  vii^v  of 
a  vat'aney  oi'curring  in  the  nnmher  of  pnj»il-teHehers,  ur  for  any  utlier 
«liei:ial  I'eaiicm,  engagements  may,  with  the  ]>ermiHsiun  of  the  Department, 
liegin  on  a  date  other  than  January  Ijit,  In  .such  case  the  year  of  neivice 
Mhall  Ix!  considered  to  begin  on  the  tir^t  of  the  month  next  alter  the  signing 
of  the  agi'eement. 

During  the  year  190O  engagements  may  ali<)  begin  on  April  1st,  July  1st 
or  October  lat. 

47,  The  length  of  the  engagement  is  nr<linarily  fo^ir  yeiiry,  but  may  l»e  I.engUi  ui 
tlu'eCj  two,  or  one»  i>rovided  that  (<*)  the  candidate   |»ii.s.ses  Ik? fore  eiiga^ic-  Engagement 
ment  the  exandnation  fixed  for  the  firi^t,  .second,  or  third  year,  respectively  ; 

and  (A)  the  end  of  the  reduced  term  of  serviiL'  falls  beyontl  tlie  cumpletitui 
nf  the  candidate's  seventeenth  year,  and  la'fore  the  t'i>in[»lcti(>n  of  his 
twenty-fifHt  year. 

4B.  Fn>in  the  date  of  engagement  eveiy  pupil-teacher,  besides  constiiut  lu.^tractinn 
sujiervision  and  tmining  ilnring  wdiool  houi>*,  must  ret-eivc  not  less  than  »ifi<}  Sn|>cr- 
four  hours\special,  separate  and  fM?rs*>na]  instruction  from  the  teacher,  out  vision, 
of  the  ordinary  school  hours,  in  every  week  that  the  schf>oI  has  lieen  oi>en, 
of  which  four  hours  not  nifire  than  two  f*hall  be  iwirt  uf  the  siinie  day. 
This  shall  notj  however,  prevent  the  funnation  uf  ctjinl*ination  clasnt^s  in 
towns,  and  other  districts  where  siuh  arrangements  are  practicalde  and  are 
nanetionetl  by  the  Department. 

49*  Pu](il -teachers  should,  as  a  rule,  l>e  of  the  same  sex  as  tlie  i>rineii>:d  TonditiunH 
teacher  of  the  sehool  in  which  they  are  engaged.  In  cases  wliere  the  when  lljey 
teacher  and  puitil- teacher  are  of  different  sexes  some  other  fierson  or  *"'*' ""*^  ^*  ^^ 
j^fcrsons,  approved  of  by  the  manager,  must  on  every  ex* casion  be  present  for  ^''"'*^^*^V 
the  whole  tune  during  which  this  i*i)ecial  instruction  is  being  given.  *'"*''  tenciv 

uO.  The  Department  ia  not  a  jjarty  to  the  engagement,  and  will  confine  Depaitinent 

it^lf  to  a-scertAining  whether  the  prescriWl  conditions  are  fulfilled*  ",'-    '*  1'^^''^^'  V^ 

*  LngagemenU 

51.  A  pupil-teacher  who  has  lx»eu  employe<l  in  any  st*lio<>!  agreeably  to  tViniplelian 
these  regulations  may  be  allowed,  at  the  distTetion  of  the  Sui>erinLenaing  of  Kngage* 
liiH] lector  of  Schools,  to  complete  the  i>eriod  of  his  engagement  in  that  meat/ 
school  and  to  receive  the  usual  grants,  even  though  it  shuuUl  suliseipiently 

have  heeoine  ineligilJe  from  los.s  of  class  ur  from  falling  fiff  in  average 
attendance, 

52.  A  pupibteacher  may  be  tmnsferre<l  fmm  one  selKM^I  to  another,  [mo-  r\^*^n,*Q  „( 
vided  that  the  circumstance  l>c  rei»orted  to  tlie  De[mrtment,  and  the  naMlI    ScheJl. 
tions  laid  down  in  the  Code  as  to  the  attendance  and  statf  of  tJie  srhool 
cumnlied   witln      If  the  teacher  of  a  si^-hool  in  which  a  iiuoibteacher   is 
employed  agreeably   to  these   regulatitais   leaves  the  schocd   dm'ing  tlie 
cun-ency  of  the  siuii  pupibte^icher^sengagf^ment,  such  engugement  can  only 

\jo  continued  at  the  same  school  if  the  new  teacher  is  nualiJied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reciuircmeuts  of  Article  43^  or  mider  ^Titten  penaiawion  fi-orn 
the  Superintending  Insjwctor  of  Schools* 

53.  At  the  termination  uf  their  cng^^5elnents  pupil-t^^chers  ai-e  free  to  At  terraiiia 
choose  their  employment*  '^^^^^«a8t 
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SxAininatiun  •>4.  An  examination  uf  papil-teaclier»  in  jniblic  elementary  schor»U,  i 
others,  will  \*t*  heM  iinntmlly  on  the  third  Iriday  in  July  in  c?y**'7'  \«  ..r, 
on  mch  other  day  or  days  h^  may  tie  fixed  hy  pi'cviovis  n<  '^w 

**  Janittka  ( ja/vett<:\      The  examination  >n  11  ex t*^nd  to  the  .-in M*  Mti 

iiv  Schedule  L).     A  i»ii}>il-teaclier  who  fails  to  jia.^^  his  exain  )< 

pixm-nted  nnre  more  on!y»  at  the  next  .suhse^juent  pu|»il"t<»4i<  \  na- 

tion, in  the  s^une  standard.  If  be  then  j»ais.Het*,  the  aetmil  year  »>f  >*«rt\  ii-t?  in 
which  the  examination  takisJi  iJaee  will  Ik?  considered  the  year  for  w hirh  hv 
Hhall  rei-eivc  tliti  grant  provided  in  Article  59,  hut  if  he  failw  a  stx^ond  time 
he  will  «x^He  to  \je  i-eeo^^iiij^ed  hy  the  Dep urtnient  *is  a  nieinljer  of  the  s«-h<i«)J 
Htiiff.  No  puiiil'teaeheriinder  engagement  hhall  l>e  ^wltnitt<xl  t4i  the  se**onil, 
third,  or  fourth  year  examination  i^'six^etively  until  he  has  pa^>«<Hl  ibr 
previous  examination. 

tme  and  :ut.  Ai»plication  t<*  lie  admitted  to  the  examination  muwt    l>e  made,  in  the 

place  of  fonn  preHi'nl>ed,  on  Ixdialf  of  each  pupil-teadier,  hy  the    teacher    of  lh«* 

lamination  f^diool  in  which  the  pupil-teacher  is  employ<}*l  Application  for  foriun  n^ 
entry  must  Ir^*  ad<Ire8Hed  t4:i  the  8uj»erin tending  Tnsiiector  of  Schtpoln  ijnt 
later  than  May  ilst,  and  the  forms  of  entry  must  tx*  returnecl  not  hiter 
than  May  3lHt.  l^Ue  aiiplications  may  be  rccei%ei1  hy  the  Department^  i»nv 
vided  that  tlie  arrangements  for  conducting  the  examination  are  not  s<>  fiir 
advanced  lus  t^o  make  thin  impmetiealde.  In  the  ease  of  e^ery  f*tich  appH- 
cation  a  sum  not  exceeding  £K  tn  Ik;  tixed  hy  the  Dcjiiartment,  at  it.t  di**' 
cretion,  will  he  deducted  from  the  next  advance  to  the  schofd  firjui  which 
the  (lupil- teacher  i?*  prenented^  and  chargwl  a^inj^t  the  Merit  Grants 

Dondition^  TjiL  PuiiildcachetN  will  lie  cnnsidereil  tn  have  piisned  the  exam i n* « tic m 

[lor  a  Pa-*''.  who  are  tairlv  ]iroficie)it  in  reading  and  teaching  ;  and  who  obtain  onediulf 
nf  the  total  nuiuluM'  of  marks  attainable  in  Writing  and  Kngli<iht 
Arlthinetii',  Elementary  Science  and  Agriculture,  antl,  in  tlie  ca^e  of  fourth 
year  pupil  teachers,  in  the  written  examination  in  Teaching  ;  and  r>?iC'thinl 
nf  the  total  marks  sittainaljle  in  Scriptiire,  Ueography  including  HistoTj, 
Drawing,  and  Manual  Oceui>ations,  and  in  the  written  exannnation  in 
Teach  i  ng,  res  jiec  1 1  vel  y , 

Conditions  'u.  Every  pupil-teacher  engage<l  under  lhe,se  I'cgulatiotid  shall,   tluring 

fom  rirant.  the  currency  of  his  engagement,  attend  for  the  whole  of  e\'cry  sci*Aian  af 
the  HclifH)l  in  which  lie  is  engaged,  uidef*s  certilied  to  l»e  nnable  tn  do  sn 
from  illnes^H  fir  other  nigent  canse*    If  this  is  certified  in  the  cafM2  •  '  r 

absence  from  sch<rf>h  a  deduction  projKirtionatc  to  the  nnndier  ol 
he  has  In^en  absent  shall   l>e  made  from  the  grants  awarde*!  under 
5fi  and  &X     If  this  cannot  Ite  t  crtilied  in   the  case  of  every  ab- 
whole  or  any  [xjrtion  oF  the  grantxS  under  the  mu\  Ai  tides  may  Ih^  v*  u  un"  id 
at  the  dincretion  of  tlie  l>oimrtmeid>     He  shall  not  be  rei|uired  t**  teach 
rhinng  the  la,Ht  hour  of  any  aftemmm  se.ssion*  and  shall  have  that  hour  for 
joining   in  the  Keiuling,  Science,  or  other  le^nons  given   to  the  higlicst 
standard,  or  for  ]»rivate  study. 

Seem d  of  n8,  A  clear  and  dlstim*t  rcnud   must   lie  kept   by  the  tearher  of  th*! 

InAtnirtiiaj.     attendance  of  the  pupil  teacher  at  the  schr^ob  and  the  hours  and  subjectjs  »>f 

si>ecial  instniction.     Phis  record  iuu.st  also  slyow  the  i^eftnonn  for  the  impil- 

te^r her*s  ab?ience  from  any  f^ehool  sessi«>n. 


Sd,  i.  For  every  pupd  tea*  bcr  who  mescfi  the  6rf<t»  second,  third,  r»r 
fourth  year  annual  examiujition,  the  following  jiavment  will  be  made  to  the 
manager  of  the  schoil  on  tlie  completion  of  t)ie  corre.<^pon ding  year  of 
j^rvice,  nro vided  that  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the«e  regulations  are 
compljeci  with.  Such  payment  will  Ik?  made  on  the  receiipt  by  the 
8ni>erin  ten  ding  Insriector  of  Schools  of  an  application  for  the  same^  in 
the  fonn  presenV^n,  i^h  '\v^vstA\r^  iW^  \>^Y«v\V\v\ew\^^\^i^M  by  the  mana^r 
aiNl  teacher.     Thi^  c^jtiy^eale  rnxxs^V  \>fe  &^\«^  ^  ^^x  \\i^  \^v  ^jk^  ^  v&«^ 
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year  of  service,  and  all  the  jxirticulars  must  have  reference  to  that  year, 
and  that  year  only. 

£  .s.  d. 

Payment  for  the  First  Year       -        -        -        -    2  0  0 

■  „  „         Second  Year    -        -        -        -    3  0  0 

Third  Year      -        -        -        -    4  0  0 

„         Fourth  Year    -        -        -        -    5  0  0 

ii.  For  every  pupil-teacher  who,  having  firot  i)asiied  the  first  year  Pupil 
Teachers'  Examination,  has  completed  his  year  of  service  with  credit,  and 
who  has  during  the  year  sat  for  the  corresi»onding  examination  but  has 
failed  to  pass  it,  not  having  failed  in  more  tnan  two  subjects,  a  grant  not 
exceeding  half  the  above  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be 
maile  on  the  receipt  of  a  certificate  of  good  character  and  service  from  the 
manager  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  in  wliich  the  exami- 
nation has  taken  place. 

60.  A  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  teacher  for  the  instruction  of  every  Payuieul  fur 
pupil-teacher  who  imsses  his  examination  (whether  the  first,  second,  third.  Instruction 
or  fourth  year)  provided  such  instmction  ha.s  been  duly  given  and  recordea  of  Pupil- 
daily  in  accordance  with  Art.  58,  at  the  rate  of  £3  for  one  pupil-teacher  and  teachers. 
£1  10«.  for  euch  addiXional  pupil -teacher  taught  in  the  same  school.    If  the 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  given  has  oeen  less  than  is  required  by 
Art.  48,  this  i>ayment  may  l^e  withneld  or  reduced,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Dejmrtment.    In  the  case  of  combination  classes  (Art.  48)  the  exixjnse  of 
any  such  arrangement  must  be  met  from  this  grant. 

ni.  Of  the  candidate's  who  i>ass  the  fourth  year  examination,  the  four  Government 
who  stand  highest  on  the  list  and  who  enter  a  recognised  training^  college  Exhibi- 
thc  following  January,  will  be  styled  Government  exhibitioners.     For  each  tioners. 
of  the  four  on  their  entering  such  a  training  college  and  at  the  tennination  of 
each  year  of  their  i*esidence  in  such  training  college,  on  the  production  of  a 
ceititicate  of  g<^KHl  conduct  from  the  princiml,  the  sum  of  five  ]K>unds  will 
1h^  jKiid  to  such  jninciiml.    Tlie  first  sum  ot  five  ix)unds  is  to  be  apjUied  to 
defraying  the  entrance  fee  to  the  college,  and  the  subsequent ) payments  are 
for  the  exhibitioner's  personal  expenses. 

62.  Volunteer  candidates,  whether  or  not  they  are  scholars  in  any  public  VolunteM* 
elementary  school,  on  whose  behalf  a  fee  of  5«.  has  been  lodged  in  the  Candidates. 
Treasui-y  and  a  receipt  for  the  same  sent  to  the  Superintending  Inspector  of 

iSchools  on  or  before  the  date  fixed  by  the  Department  in  each  yean  accom- 
Itfiiued  by  a  statement  in  each  case  of  the  name,  age,  and  school,  it  any,  of 
the  candidate,  the  year,  whether  first,  second,  thiro,  or  fourth,  for  whicii  he 
desires  to  take  papers,  and  the  centre  at  which  he  will  attend,  in  the  form 
l)re8cribed,  will  be  examined  in  the  same  way  as  the  pupil -teachers,  but 
first,  second,  and  third  year  candidates  shall  not  be  examined  in  teaching. 
Candidates  presented  from  public  elementary  schools  for  the  first  or  second 
year  examination  are  required  to  present  a  certificate  showing  that  they 
Iiave  been  for  six  months  in  at  least  the  fifth  standard  in  reading  and 
writing  and  in  arithmetic. 

Additional  Teacherh. 

63.  In  mixed,  girls',  and  infant  schools,  a  woman  over  eighteen  years  of  Additional 
nge,  whose  character  and  attainments  satisfy  the  Department  and  who  is  Teuchem. 
employed  during  the  whole  of  the  school  hours  in  the  general  instruction  of 

the  scholars  and  in  teaching  needlework,  will,  if  her  engagement  be 
expressly  sanctioned  in  writing  by  the  Department,  be  recognised  as  an 
additional  woman  teacher.  In  schools  for  boys  only  an  additional  male 
teacher  may  be  employed  on  like  terms  and  conditions,  except  as  to  teaching 
needlework. 

IlEGIBTRATION  OF  TjEACHERS. 

64.  All  persons  of  at  least  18  years  of  age  who  produce  satisfactory  k^^ns^t^^S^^^ 
certificates  of  gjood  chai-acter  and  (a)  have  spent  at  lft»s>t  cyaa  n^"^\  ^\.  ^ 
recognised  training  college,  or  {h)  have  xw^*^^  ^i^^  0«w^tv^^<&  Viwcvv^^s  ^'^ 
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London  Matrieiilatioji,  or  other  examinatioti  recognised  by  the  Deixiilment 
will  oil  apiiliiatioii  W*  vrovisionally  registered  as  teachers  and  recognised 
hy  tlie  l)e|>HrtTiiunt.  SiieJj  |irovisioiial  registration  and  rc?cog«ition  will 
continue  for  tlnee  years  htm  the  date  of  such  recognition,  after  whiiJi 
jieriod  they  will^  on  apiilieation,  Ije  iiermanently  placed  an  the  regislcr  H 
they  are  i*eex>iiiiaeiitlea  by  an  Inj<i)ectc»r  a^  siowing  [>racticHl  ability  in 
teaehinij;,  and  on  |iat*^ing  an  exaniiiiation  in  the  .subjeetii  jHjHX'ilied  in 
Sehediile  C,  unless  they  have  already  i»ii.'<Hed  the  Hanie  or  an  oijuivalcnt  or 
higlier  examination.  If  they  are  not  f^t  reeonimended  the  t«nn  of  jim- 
visional  recojj^nition  may  l>e  extended^  at  the  di«crelioii  of  the  Dp|iartinrnt, 
beyond  the  |>eriod  of  tliree  years  for  a  furtlier  rHTi<:Kl  not  exceciling  two 
years  if  it  seems  probable  that  they  wiil,  durin^^  the  further  jjeiirxi  of  pro- 
nation,  acquire  sneh  practical  ability*  In  siH?eial  casefs,  ii|Kjn  ai)i»hcati*in 
iinule  to  the  Deiiartment  and  leave  |^Tante<l,  tlie  examination  qiuilifjiTig  fur 
Impermanent  rei^istratioi^  may  be  taken  aft^.^-  two  years  of  teaching  instetwiof 
three.  Students  on  leaving  a  trainirjg  ci:»llege  at  the  clone  of  their  cinirsr 
are  registereil  iH?rmauently.  if  they  have  passed  the  second  year  examinn^ 
ti  on, -provisionally,  if  they  have  not  passed  tiiat  examination. 

ITntil  further  notice  the  iwrtsin^f  of  the  Fourth  Year  Puinl -Teachers 
Examination  will  l»e  recognised  hy  the  Detiartment  a«  entitling  a 
teacher  to  provisional  registmtiou  under  (/>). 

gualjlic*.  65,  No  i*erBon  is  allowed  to  take  clmrge  of  an  Infant  sschool   or   deiMut- 

turns  f<»r  iiK'nt  except  M  a  traiiUMi  and  eertiticatc^d  Kindei-gai-ten  mi.strei*H,  or(^)ji 
I  ^*^^'j^'^  '^'  Teacher  eligil»le  for  the  position  of  Fnncii>al  nr  Assistant  Teacher  of  a  PiiWi^ 
g";^^,  Klementarv  Schfw^h  who,  under  arran^roments  to  Ije  made  l»y  the   Dc|mrt 

departuients,  H**^^^'b,  ^half  sit  for  and  shall  piuss  the  First  Year  Training  Col /ege  Examiim* 
*  tion  in  Infant  Tesnliivig,  and  who  shall  pnxluce  a  certificate  satisfaceory 
to  theSuiKjrinltjnding  Insjicctor  of  Schools  from  the  Kindergarten  AIi<tre« 
of  the  Board  School  in  kingstt^n,  or  froni  some  other  person  aiitbori^seil 
by  the  iJeiiartment  to  give  sucli  certifieate.  tliat  «iich  tea<."lier  ha.*^  practicaJ 
afjility  in  the  use  of  gifts  IIL  and  iV,  and  four  at  least  of  the  occupatiuu* 
rt[>e(jitied  in  the  Training  LV»llege  curriculum,  and  ha>4  shown  aptitude  in 
gaining  the  atLention  of  little  children  and  instructing  them.  PerMiii^ 
qualitied  imder  {<^i)  and,  for  the  i>resent  and  until  further  provisions  ufr 
made  for  training  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  those  qualified  ujider  {6)  ^Judl 
Im?  deemed  to  met't  the  rcqnireinentH  of  the  Dei>tirtment  under  ^Vrt.  2«i , 
provided  that  in  exceptional  cases  a  teacla-r  who  fails  to  fully  meet  the 
rei[uirement^  alxjve  s|H}ci^ed  may  at  the  disc  re  tion  ot  tlie  Department  be 
[jennitted  to  take  charge  of  an  Infant  School  or  dejiartment  for  a  limited 
perifxi  not  exceeding  twelve  monthis. 


Certificate* 
aft«r  full 
College 
Comnj©. 


I  Certificates 
i  obtained. 


Certificated  TfiAeHBKS. 

66.  Every  teacher  who  has  [lasseti  the  third  year  training  college  exaiuu- 
nation  (Art.  ir>f>)  a,s  a  struient,  and  who  ha.s  subsequently  .^rved  for  two 
years  in  puldic  elementary  schools  or  in  a  tniining  college^  whose  character 
IS  gfxxl,  and  who  1ms  l^een  favourably  leiKjrted  on  by  an  Insjjector  ir)  each 
such  year  of  ht?rvict\  uill  receive,  on  application,  a  certificate.  If  he  has 
passed  in  honours,  that  fact  will  W  stated  on  tht^  certificate. 

CJ^J:i.  Every  teacher  who  in  December^  UXKJ,  or  at  any  subsequent  dut€ 
sliall  have  i>assed  the  sccoud  year's  t mining  c< allege  examination  and  kiiIj:^ 
quently  for  three  years  served  iLs  described  in  Avt,  66,  and  with  a  likC 
favouialjlc  report,  and  wdn?  stiall  i^ass  the  third  years  examinatifin  Imviii^ 
spent  nitt  less  than  three  nn>nths  immediately  preceding  the  cxamimitic 
in  a  training  college,  will  receive  on  Irqi plication  a  certificate.    If  a   teaehc 
fulfils  the  uLmjvc  conditions,  except  the  three  months'  additional  counsc 
a  training  college  and  x»a8shig  the  third  ye^irs  examination,  he  may  then 
after  four  yeai*8  of  further  service  in  one  oj  which  his  school  shall  jwiss  fir:* 
class,  he  having  Wn  in  charge  of  it  for  at  least  six  months,  nfK»n  applica 
tion  receive  a  certificate ;  provided  that,  in  exceptional  cases^  the  Depart-^ 
merit  may  grant  a  certificate  although  the  condition  as  to  passing  his  school 
first  class  has  not  been  l\ilfii\^4. 
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l>eiuiatiently  or  pro-  Exaiaination 

lei 


67*  Registered  uni'ertiftcatvd    tcwher>    (wljetlit.    , _., 

vi.sionally  ix^g^iHtered)   wliot^e   scliools  have  taken   tit   least  a  second  clan^,  of  Teat^her^ 
vvhetlier  inider  tlieir  I'luirge  or  iiv  whicli  they  were  teaching  as  nieiid)t^rs  of  fcr  Certiii* 
the  school  staff  jit  tlie  previous  ins^ijection,  may  l>e  examined  with  the  thirU  c-atos. 
year  students  at  tlie  training  college   examination   in    Deremher,   if  the 
8u(ieiintending  In8i>ector  of  Scliools  is  HatinHed  of  their  guixl  character  and 
comiH^'tency, 

68.  The  conditions  for  a  jjtiss  will  ha  the  name  a^  for  tliird  ymir  training  Condition!* 
colJego  students  {Articles  163  and  164),  with  for  the  present  the  following  foraPa«a, 
moditii'ations  :  only  a  first  years  course  in  Oef>ntetry  will  he  reoniretl,  and 
a  |ia.HH  will  not  he  insisted  on  in  Algehra,  Manual  Training,  and  j>rawing» 

BJ^.  Applir'atirm  for  the  admission  of  teaclnM's  to  the  thinl  year  training  Application 
college  exajnination   must  be  made   to   the  Sn)ierinten(Hng    InsjjtH^tor  of  for  a4lrui>«.sion 
Schools  not  later  than  October  1st  in  each  year,  stating  the  centre  at  which  f*/r  cxannna 
tJie  a])i>lieant  wishes  to  attend.  ^^^^' 

70.  Ah  soim  after  the  exauiiuation  as  iMisHible  a  list  of  tlie  successful  Pann  List. 
eamlidate«  will  \h^  published  in  the  **  Jamaica  Gazette/' 

7L  Teachers  who  pass  the  examination  will  receive  a  certificate*  so  swin  Certitieat^s, 
as  tliey  have  l»een  cuntinufinsly  engaged  in  teaching  in   hublir  elementary  ^'*^*'^"'^i*' fwll 
schfMils  for  four  years  (whether  before,  oi*  after,  or  partly  beiore  and  jmrtly  *"ellege 
after  the  cxaininat]«>n)  if  tlieir  s<!iool8  have  iias.se<l  at  least  in  tlie  seeonil  ^*>ur8e, 
cla^s  at  the  last  two  insjieetiouH.     If  a  candidate  juisses  in  honours  tliat  fact 
will  be  »tateti  on  his  eertificrtte, 
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72.  If  a  manager  or  visitor  of  a  public  elemcnlarj^'  school  heiirs  that  a  Favestigaiion 
teacher  employed  in  such  sehorfl  is  cliarged  with  serious  professional  mis-  by  Manager, 
conduct  of  any  kind,  r>r  with  any  grave  moral  offence,  it  shall  Ix*  hisi  duty, 
if  not  himself  the  eorres]>onding  manager^  to  at  onct*  inform  the  coiTesiwjmb 
ing  uuinager.  It  shall  be  the  diUy  of  the  corresponding  manager  in  any 
Mich  case,  if  he  considers  that  the  circumstances  justify  it,  or  if  such  a 
charge  be  t^rought  to  his  notice  by  the  Deiiartment»  to  hold  such  investiga- 
tion as  lie  dee  me  under  the  ciivuni  stances  to  l>e  necessaiT  (giving  full 
opi>ortunity  to  tlie  teacher  to  defend  himself),  and  to  rcixat  tlie  detiuls  and 
resuJt  witliout  unnecessary  delay  to  the  Defiartment*  If  the  Department 
is  satisfied^  whether  from  sucli  report,  witli  or  without  further  inhmnation, 
or  after  inviting  ami  consiilering  any  answer  to  such  charge  that  may  be 
made  by  the  accused  teacher,  that  any  such  charge  against  a  teacher  is 
clearly  proved,  or  if  tJie  aecus^,-d  has  jnlinitted  his  guilt  in  writing,  or  in  the 

Jaesencc  of  witnesses,  tlie  accusefls  name  shall  be  stmckolf  the  register  and 
lis  certificate,  if  he  has  one,  shall  be  susi 


endefl. 
communicated  to  the  manager  nf  the  st;bool  the  teacher 


On  this  decision  being 
teacher  shaJl,  unless  the 
manager  in  the  exercise  rif  his  discretir»n  have  already  dismissed  him,  lie 
summarily  disniissed.  In  any  ease  l>rith  he  and  the  manager  sJiall  Ix^ 
informed  without  delay  of  the  decision  of  the  Defjartment  in  the  case, 

73.  i.  When  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  is  charged  by  the  Official  In- 
manager  or  other  resjKiiisible  person  with  the  commission  of  any  such  vestigatiun. 
offences  as  arc  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article^  the  Superintending 
Inspector  of  Sclnwls  Mill,  if  he  considers  that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been 
made  out,  but  that  the  accused  s  guilt  is  not  clearly  proved,  send  to  the 
accused  a  registered  letter  stating  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  asking 
whether  he  admits  that  he  is  guilty,  or  demands  an  official  engniry.  If  an 
ent:|uiry  is  demanded,  the  Inspector  for  the  district  will  appoint  a  day  and 
place  for  holding  such  enquiry  (for  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager 
to  afford  eveiy  facility)  tuid  wnllgive  ten  days  notice  l)y  registered  letter  (the 
notice  counting  from  the  date  of  registration)  both  to  accuser  and  accnsed, 
who  will  l>c  exjiected  toa[jpc^rat  the  enmiiry  and  produce  their  witnesses. 
Wlieii  possible  the  Inspector  will  secure  tnat  two  managei's  of  school Sj  not 
interested  in  the  case  under  investigation,  shall  sit  with  him  at  the  enquiry. 
At  its  conclusion  he  will  make  a  reixjrt  to  the  Department  9^v\w^  'Ctsa. 
evidence  and  stating  his  views  and  those  ol  Ike  maiiagei^^W  ?k,iK^^'^\tfi^"»X 
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with  him  ;  uikjh  \vlii€h»  if  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  Deuartmeut  rh« 
.^iib^tiintiatiHl,  the  tw*"hers  name  will  1"K}  Htniek  oflT  t  nc  regiMt^r, 
t-jtsc   of  a  rrrtilic4ite<l   ti.'4i«'lier   his    rcrtificatc    will    1h^     8U.siH.^nrit.Hi.      Tlu^ 
flrcif^ion  lurivtHl  at  will  Ix*  coinnmiiio^ited  to  the  t^'acher   aiitl   thf   iii*«iftgiT 
withmit  flelay. 

ii.  If  thf  letter  HtHtiiig  the  charge  reiiitiinB  ununf^wered   for  twn  vrfrh 
fruin  the  (late  of  its  re^Mtrntion,  the  iicetised's  name  will    l»o  pr- 
stniek  (iff  the  register.     If  at  any  !*nU*e<iiiei)t  time  the  aecons^ 
the  Defirtrtnieiit  that  throui^h  no  fault  of  hin  own  hts  did  nut  rccLinx;  the 
letter,  rtii  en<[uiry  timy  he  then  hehl   ji^  iihove   at  the  ciisctx*titin    af  Uir 
SujH.Tinteiuling  lnsfK?ctor  of  ScIiooIh. 

iii.  The  De[}iirtinent  may,  at  its  dii^cn'tioti,  apiKuut  some  oihcjr  iMo 
til  tiike  the  j»litce  of  the  InHjieetor  for  the  district^  or  may  hold  tbt?  investi 
^itiori  in  Knighton, 

74,  When  a  teae her  is  informed  l«y  the  DejKirtment  that  Iuh  nam 
lieen  Mtruek  of!*  the  regiaU.'r,  he  shall  K*  at  the  ^luiie  time  inforiitt^d 
what  interval^  if  at  all,  he  may  apply  for  i*ein8tjitemerit.  Such  an  u] 
tion  must  be  su|>ported  liy  at  legist  two  certificates  from  i-esporiMildf*  i 

m  to  the  teaelier«  life  and  ehanieter  (one,  at  lea»t.  if  po*4Hiblt%  Iw  i 

minister  of  religiuii),het v\ien  tlu-m  Ciivering  the  whole  (KTioddtn  ' 

hii*  name  has  l>een  oti"  tlie  regiHter^  ami  showing  how  liin  time  liu. 
oct'U|ned.  On  levoipt  of  8Ueh  an  applinUion,  so  su[>tK.)rt*:'d,  the  Sui 
teiidmg  InsjHvt^-ir  <»f  S-hoolv  may,  in  his  diserotiim,  rejtlrtcc  lU 
te^ieher's  name  on  the  register,  with  snrh  reHtrietioiis  if  any,  a^  U»  th»* 
IfK'ality  in  whieh  the  trat'her  may  agjiiji  take  eharge  of  a  sclio/d,  fir  on  Any 
other  jKiint,  as  he  may  drem  neeessjiry,  uiid  tnay  at  the  siiinc  time,  or  after 
any  snrh  further  |w.*ri<Kl  of  [aohatiMii  jts  he  may  de«'m  rieees«;iry,  rtMssnr  ilir 
teaeher's  eertitieate.  if  hr  have  ixjssi'M-seid  one.  Th«*  deei^iuji  arrivinl  nt  will 
Im"  e»>mmunic4it*Ml  t«»  the  teaeher,  and  a  statenientof  the  fact*  %ftiterv4l  iri  the 
regi«t€r. 

75.  A  teiielier  who  leaves  any  sc1um»1  withrjul  due  ttotiee  t^\  iir  th'^  '  -r 
of,  the  manager,  or  whr>  failn  U>  t^ike  eharge  uf  any  h^IkioL  in  ^i  : 
hbi  written  agreement  so  tn  do,  and  without  the  t  onwnt  of  the  im 

whom  he  has  engaged  himself,  or  who  fails  to  le^ivc  a  sehool  a. 
marily  dismissed  hy  the  manager  or  at  the  ex]>iration  of  due  noti^ 
on  leading  a  *H.'h<:*ol,  or  at  any  nther  time  upon  demand  ma<i 
manager^  faiU   to  hand   over  to  the  muraiger,  in  goml  unler,   tl  ij 

l-eeord.>  entereil  up  t<3  date,  majis.  ami  other  school  ap|»liiUieeA^  ^^iJh  wb 
rt^lM>i't<:!d  l>y  the  manager,  have  Ids  name  taken  off  the  register  for  a  jieri* 
not  exceeding  six  months  or»  at  the  diMei-etion  of  the  T>epai1uient,  uu 
such  records,  maps  or  a[>plianeeii  are  returned  or  rei>hieed*  Tne  De^jjurtmeal 
may,  a^  above,  make  f^ueh  restrietions  *us*ip|K'ar  dei^irable  iu*  to  the  locality 
in  which  the  tencher  may  agaiTi  take  eharge  nf  a  schooL 

7<1.  ManagL'rseau  a.Heertain  the  ^tiituj*  of  any  teiuher,  as  atleet* 
OLfde,  sn  far  as  the  facti*  are  known  tt»  the  DejKtrtmeiit,  u[k»u  aij 
to  the  Snperintending  Inwpeetur  of  SehtM>ls,  but  the^y  \> ill  iu  all  ea^*>  U 
pre'<iHned  tu  la^  in  jjos-se^shion  of  all  information  which  eouhl  have  l^eeii 
(ibtaini'd  from  the  luanager  of  the  sch<:M»l  in  which  ■^neh  t<^aeher  haj^  Ijcef 
cjupluvcd,  anil  if  tliey  engtige  1dm  without  n'ferenee  U)  f^ucli  nmfuigvr,  do  " 
at  theii*  own  risk, 

Stiiooi.  5ST\rp. 

77.  The  ree^-^iiisetl  teachers  in  any  s^rhuol  form  th«*  m*hool  «t«iff. 

in.  Tn  estimating  the  miiiimitm  R*h«»*d  M4iH  rrnjuired   the  X^< 
fOHMdena^  a  principal   leacher  to  V>e  sutficinnl   f«>r  nn  average  at  tti  f] 

80,  each  rtK*istant  tea<'lier  for  an  additiomil  average  of  70,  wirh   .  ,1 1 

teacher  approved  under  Arti«de  63  for  an  additional  aveiiige  of  My 
pupil  teacher  lor  an  additi«Mi  !  ••  nf  3<1 :  except  that  wli' 

aili  lit  tonal  tea^davr  or  an  a^  tcher,  the  firnt  iiupil  t« 

eoHMdered  sufficient  for  an  aMMiuonaj  ayei*ag^  of  10.  Before  an  ei 
of  an  fliisiMant  or  additional  teacher  i-%  entered  into  tliewneti 
D*>parlmeT\t  mvi^^t  t\T?»t^  oVamw^^X, 
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Chapter  IV.  -Annual  Grant, 


81.  The  ronclitiruis  ve^[^lirc^^  to  V*e  fulfilled  l»y  a  publii'  elernoutary  school  i General 
jti  ttvdvY  to  ohtain  an  aimiial  gi^ant  are  those  sot  forth  in  tliis  ( 'oiio,  Conditioiisi. 

B±  The  sthcxil  muHt  nnlinut  t*>  ins]>tx-tion  when  reqnir<^<K  ^'onviJy  with  all  InsuecUon 
the  ivtqilatioiis  of  tlie  DetMvrtniunI  and  make  all  the  ivtnrn.H  ralleil  for  by  and  returii». 
the  Department, 

B3.  Kxeept  in  vacation  time*  or  during  spcdal  intcmiptions  of  school  School  daya. 
work  morning  and  afternoon  school  ?ihall  lie  held  on  the  first  four 
WM>rking  days  of  every  week  in  every  public  elementary  school,  and  on 
Friilay  morning  .■^ehool  shall  Ih:*  held  in  every  public  elemental^  school 
in  tlie  city  of  Kingston  and  in  the  towns  of  Annotto  Bay,  Black  River, 
Brown'n  Towu^  Biiff  Bay,  Falmouth,  Half-way  Tree^  Liii^tead,  Lucea, 
Manthioneah  Maude vi lie,  Montego  Bay,  >foi'ant  Ba>%  Old  Harhotu', 
Oracabeana,  Fort  xintonio,  Port  Mana^  Porui^,  St,  Aim's  Bay,  Savaniia- 
la-Mar  and  Sjjanish  Town  ;  but  no  pressure  shall  be  put  up>on  any  children 
i-esiding  outside  the  limits  of  the  places  named  to  maite  them  attend  school 
on  P'nday  if  it  ar>f>ears  that  their  parents  require  their  servicers.  School 
may,  however,  l)e  held  in  any  public  elementary  school  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon  of  any  working  day, 

84.  ITie  usual  hours  of  school  shall  be  not  less  than  three  in  the  inondng  School  houn, 
and  two  in  the  afternoou.     School  shall  in  <n'ory  ease  l*e  held  for  twn  full 

h<nirs  after  eacli  rrdl-call,  but  the  time-table  mast  provide  that  infants  and 
>irholars  i»f  1st  and  :ind  Standards  shall  ha%'e  recess  during  each  session  nf 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes,  anil  the  other  scholarr*  recess  of  not  more 
than  ten  minutes  ;  provided  tlnit  the  scholars  dismissed  frntn  schonl  nt  the 
expiration  of  one  hour  after  the  afternoon  roll-call,  need  not  liave  recess  in 
the  jiftemoon  seswion, 

85.  The  animal  gmnt-iu-aid  to  the  s<ihool  niust  Im?  applied  only  for  the  ApiilicatiiHi 
pur]ioses  of  puhlic  ekiiientary  sidiools.    This  must  not  include  any  outlay  of  (Jiant, 
(jn   the  premises  beyond  the  cost  of  oi<linary  reiHiirs,  nor  for  any  other 

jmrjwise  not  recognised  by  the  Department  as  educational. 

86.  No  child  suffering  from  yaws,  or  otWr  contagious  or  infectioiis  Infe<qirMiH 
disease,  shall  lie  admittetj  into  or  r'etuined  in  any  public  elementary  scdiooL  l>iseji?ieH, 

87.  No  i^crson  unaiithorist'd  liy  the  Department  is  allowed  to  be  iirescnt  lVrM»iis 

in  a  H<dio<j!room  during  school  time  ;  provided  that  visitoi*s  ix'ca^ional  or 'dlowed  to  J<e 
regular.  Ix^sides  those  Ht>eiM'iiod  in  -\it.  ij,  interested  in  educational  (piesiions,  i;rcs<?nt  in 
may  W  admitted  by  the  teacher  or  introduced  by  a  maujiger  ;  pr<»vided  ul>o  ^«  h<K>I. 
.that  assist  an  t.H  (nn  recognised  l>y  the  I>epnrtmcnt)  <tf  the  fijinu*  sex  as  the 
|tem*her  an<l  not  less  than  14  yeai>i  of  agr  may  U-  legidai  ly  en^agoil  with  the 
imnrlion  of  the  lns|K>«'ti>j   for  the  district^  l>ut  may  unt  receive  instruction 
Jdnnng  scho<il  time  ;  except  that  such  assistants,  under  H>  vearM  of  age»  may 
[join  in  the  work  of  the  higlie-<t  Standard  during  the  last  hour  of  the  nfter- 
njonn   sesMi'itn  I  and  exce]»t   also  that   the  limitation  as   to   sex  shall    not 
jpri'Veirt  a  teacher  ham  eniphiying  his  own  wife  <jr  daughter  as  an  nnrr^og 
[nised   jiMMintant,    providetl    that    t!ie   other    retjuireirnMits    of    the    Artich* 
m^  met. 

88.  No  child  otherwise  eligible  may  be  refuserl  arlmiHsion  h»  a  -st hohir  to  Refusal  of 
any  public  elemeutaiy  school  in  which  there  is  available  aeconimo<lation,  Adaiissiou, 
or  may  l>e  excluded  frc>m  sucli  school  on  other  tlmn  re*isonable  grounds, 

liiuch  as  ]»ersistent   niiscouduct,   insnliordination,   or  the  like.      The  final 
IcUvision  as  t^j  wht*ther  the  grounds  of  ri'fusal   in  any  particular  ca.s(*  nre 
reasonable  shall  rest  with  the  Su|>erintending  InsiRH^or  of  S<*hools. 

89.  x\ll  puhlic  elemental^  schools  mm%  be  classified  in  accoi-dance  ^itli  Wall  Sheets 
[the  Standiinls  and  Divisiojis  of  Sidiedide  A.  A  copy  of  the  time- table  nmst  f^  he  ptit  up 
ib«»  i>resentcd   to   the   lns|)ect<«r  at   the  annual  inspection,  together  with  a  ^"''**^'*^^"hooL 

detailed  statement  showing  the  utind>er  of  hoin>  per  week  (or  month)  given 
to  each  subject  in  each  Standard  ;  and  the  work  of  the  scho<il  inu?jt 
regularly  be  eonduoted  aecoiding  tu  the  time-table.  A  coi»y  of  the  time- 
table and  the  conscience  clause  must  l>e  ke]»t  pi:)sted  in  a  consyicviou^ yWv-. 
in  the  school. 
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^     Monn        00.  Xo  seljool  shall  i-eceive  a  gniut-iri-airl,  tla*  eM^it>lishmeiit  of  whkJii^ 
choolw,  conAitleml  HUjierfluouH  by  reaHt>ii  of  the  existence  of  another  avaiUblf 

school  in  the  vieinity  or  of  any  othef  valul  ohjuctton. 

"Tlie  vieiiuty"  in   thin  reguktiun  shall  utean,  in    ^neral,  except  in 
towns  and  large  village  centrea^  within  a  dUtaiice   of  three  oiile^  by  *nj 

l>ractical*le  roa^l. 

91,  No  .school  i«hall  receive  Any  graiit-iii<*a]cl  unless  the  av«nige  atteoii^ 

fliK'C  is  not  Ic.KH  than  thirty  or  in  the  towns  named  in  Artirfe  83  tiM  Ic** 
sixty  ;  firoviiled  that  in  the  case  of  8ohoo!s  on  the  annual  ^nint  li^t  whidi 
are  niwpKJcted  for  the  th*,st  time,  and  schools  which  are  n^iituated  in  di>ir»:fci 
rt^mrsely  ]M*pnlated  and  dirticnlt  of  access,  Hcho«»ls  may  he  recnvgnUeii  if  iW 
average  attendance  is  not  le^^s  than  twenty. 

04.  The  nmnftgei*i4  fihall  lie  rcs[K>Tisiljle  for  the  payment   of  teachers  i 
all  (it her  expen«ert  of  the  whool 

m.  Xo  .Hchoo!  ghall,  except  as  herein  provided,  receive  a  ^aiit-in-aid  ftf~ 
any  month  in  any  part  of  whirh  it  is  not  in  charge  of  a  registered  teadi£r4 
Nevertheless,  a  school  previously  in  receipt  of  annual  jerrantH  njay  rontiiiat 
to  receive  them  for  an  interval  or  intervals  not  exceeding  three  month;^  tniJl 
in  any  school  year,  during  the  temiiorary  absence  of  the  teacher  in  couse- 
quent'e  of  illness  or  other  tmavoidabte  cjiuse,  or  lietween  the  leaxTug  of  oof 
and  the  ronnng  of  aiiotlier  tearher  r|nalitied  under  thi.s  C«xk*  to  hivi 
charge  of  it,  juovitlcd  the  schoolis  kcnt  open  under  a  temix'irary  tejicbcf 
approved  l>y  the  Department  and  the  other  rt^gnlat ion?*  of  the  Code  «JV 
ohserved  during  the  interval  or  intervals. 

!>7.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant-in-aid  unless  it  shall  ^  i 

nuinl>er  of  sessions  during  the  school  year  not  U*ss  in    the   *i  _  .tj 

twenty-eight,  or  thirty  where  Friihiy  sessions  are  i^H|uired,  for  every  im^iilli 
therein.  Allowance  may  Ije  miMle  iVir  any  unavoiilalde  cimimAtiin«x^ 
occurring  to  prevent  this,  when  sn<'h  are  sjitinfaclorily  explained  to  the 
Sujieriri tending  Inspe»^tor  of  SohiK>ls  :  but  the  idea  of  rainy  weather,  iuiIim* 
such  weather  hits  l>L^en  altogether  exceptional  in  the  dustrii't,  will  not  l* 
accehted.  The  explanation  tA  any  deficicm:y  must  lie  nia<le  in  writings  aud 
hande*l  to  the  lns|iectra'  at  the  ins[>ection,  A  deduction  iiiay  l>e  made  from 
the  grant-in-aitl,  at  tlie  discretir»ii  of  the  SniK-riiitenflinii  Ins|xN:»tor  of 
Schools,  for  any  d^Hciency  in  the  nuud>c*r  of  sessions, 

98,  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant-in-aid  which  lm.s   not   i>eefi  viJ«jted 
and  rct»ortetl  on  by  an  Inspector  during  the  s4ho<»l  year  uule&*   a  eontinn^Hj 
einth^iiiic  or  other  cause  accejited  as  sutiicicjit  by  trie   Dej 
such  visit  and  re[>ort. 

99.  The  IX^partment  nuist  U-  satisfie<l— 

(i.)  that  the  slIiooI  buildings  are  proi>erly  conBtrueted,  Are  ^nr-pHeil 
with   suitalde   offices   and   contain    sufficieivt  aceon»iuf>*!  u 

geneml  not  less  than  8  square  feet  jxvr  unit  of  average  nt  ,-) 

for  the  schohirs  attenditig  the  s<  hool.  (This  suli-s*_^etiiiii  i^  not 
intendefl  to  (irohilnt  uianagers  from  fixing  with  the  apprcaiil  of 
the  Dejiartment  a  higher  minimum  of  mconnncHlation  than  ^ 
sfpiarc  feet  jser  unit  of  average  attendance  in  any  sehooh) 

(ii.)  that  the  school  has  a  suthcierit  staff  (see  Art.  Tii)  and  in  projierly 
provitle<l  with  furniture,  books,  maps  and  other  appixmtus  of 
elententary  histrtiction  ; 

(iii.)  that  the  admission  aud  daily  atteiKlatice  of  the  scholars  ait*  care- 
fidly  registeretl  by  the  princi|j<d  teacher  or  tmder  hi^  KuperviMon 
by  some  member  <if  the  recoguiKed  «taff»  not  Iteing  a  pupil'teaehrr, 
and  penoflirally  verified  by  the  manrtger  ; 

(iv.)tthat  the  Iw^ok  of  schrK>l  ncconnts  contains  an  accurate  record  ol 
income  and  expenditure,  dud  tlmt  all  retunw  niay  Vjc  acoefited  an 
tru?*lv?orl^y  \ 
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(v.)  that  the  tfiu'hers  rtrf>  not  allowcHl  to  iinch^rtakt'  duties  not  coJi-  Employment 
iHH'tetl  with  the  H(*h(jo!  which  occupy  any  iiart  of  the  s<?hool  hours,  of  Teacheti^ 
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i>r   fif  the  time  api>t>jntecl  for  the   special    inntruction  of  pupil- 
tcachci*s» 

9941.  Ill  the  cU8e  of  an  Infant  FkOiool  or  Infant  Department  the  Super- 
intending In^^jKJctnr  of  Srhrtols  must  l>e  further  satinfied  that  tlie  Hchool- 
rcKJin  and  preniinc^s,  the  furniture  and  a]»pliaiTee,s  are  sufticient  and  snitahle 
for  an  Intunt  School  itr  whi^'h  ii  p<jrtioa  of  the  work  done  will  Vh^  of  a 
Kindergarten  nature. 

IIM).  The  In.st»octor  will  l>ear  in  mind  in  rccoujinondinK  the  >,muit  the 
result  of  any  vinit^s  without  any  notice  nnule  in  the  eonr^^e  of  the  school 
year. 

101.  lu  eases  where  any  nf  tlie  eundition^  of  a luuml  grants  net  forth  in 
thiH  Ctnlc  (exrcpt  snch  conditionjs  as  are  srieeially  iinjioHcd  l>y  the 
RducatirMi  Ijjiw)  are  tuunil  not  t«j  have  tkcun  fultilled,  the  Demrtnient  .^hall 
liiive  |M"Ave4',  after  conHiderinjii  all  the  circurnstanees,  to  \my  tne  whole  or  ii 
lK>Ftion  of  the  ^nunt,  either  at  nnee  tir  when  such  eonditionn  are  complieil 
with,  and  give  a  waruing  to  the  managers  that  the  grant  may  be  withheld 
next  year. 

lOi.  Schools  de.^rving  of  a  grant-in-aid  will  Ih?  marked  by  the  Inspector 
and  ranked  as  schools  of  the  first,  ;*eeond  or  third  class.  The  classitication 
will  lie  decided  not  hy  the  size  hut  l»y  the  (fuality  of  the  s^/hool,  that  istostiy, 
by  the  ann»nnt  and  character  of  the  work  clone,  and  this  will  l>e  measureil 
by  a  set  of  standai"ds  a|»plie<l  to  each  iaanch  of  instruction  and  scho*?! 
management  liy  the  Inspectors  at  their  an  mud  ins|M?ction  of  the  scho<^d  (see 
Scheclule  A). 

103.  To  have  a  place  in  the  third  class  a  school  niusf  obtain  30  marks  or 
more»  inehiding  at  IcJist  a  tliird  nf  the  aggregate  marks  in  tin*  chief 
subjects  and  at  least  five  marks  in  each  of  tlieni,  and  also  three  marks  in 
the  obligate iry  sid>ject  and  three  marks  in  the  aggregnte  f<ji'  Organization 
and  Discipline.  To  have  a  place  in  the  second  cI^lsh  a  schoril  nnist  obtain 
at  least  4-2  marks^  at  least  eight  marks  lieing  ohtiiined  for  each  fjf  the  chief 
.subjects,  and  at  least  four  marks  in  the  MWigatory  subject,  and  at  least 
hve  marks  iu  the  aggi*egate  for  OrgaiiimtioTi  and  Distipline,  and  at  least  two 
marks  tn  each  of  tliem  ;  to  have  a  place  in  the  iirst  class  a  schwd  must 
obtain  at  least  .Vl  marks  including  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  maxiinnni 
aggregate  marks  in  the  chief  subjects  and  at  least  ten  niarki^  iu  e^ich  of 
them  and  at  least  five  marks  in  theoljHgatory  sulijects  and  at  least  seven 
marks  of  the  inaxinnim  agfnx'gfite  for  Organiziition  and  Dis<i|iline  and  at 
least  three  marks  in  eaeh  of  them  :  jiiovided  that  after  Jan.  1st,  U>03,  the 
marks  iu  the  obligatorj^  subject  requii-ed  for  a  \i(i^  will  be  4,  5,  and  6 
resjMx^tivcly  in  3rd,  '2nd  and  1st  class  schools. 

104.  lfanyschof>l  at  its  annual  insjieetiou  fails  to  obtain  the  minimum 
iuiml>er  of  marks  f»r  average  qualifying  it  for  a  grant-in-aid  UJider  this 
CVmIc,  no  furtlier  payment  of  any  kind  shall  l>e  nnide  for  the  srhool  year 
then  conclnde<l,  and  after  three  months'  noticCt  during  which  the  sehool  shall 
ret^eive  such  I'educcd  advances  as  the  Department  may  determine,  it  may 
either  be  struck  otF  the  annual  grant  list  in  accrndance  with  the  provisions 
of  Art.  :!9a,  or,  if  the  Department  considers  the  sehool  a  nec*essary  one,  may 
l>e  retained  on  the  list,  and  reduced  ad\'ances  may  be  \mi\  af  such  amount 
ami  i»n  snch  conditions  as  the  Dej^artment  may  think  |iro|>er,  until  the 
Hch*xd  can  la*  again  ins|ieciefL  Provided  that  the  SujK*njitenaing  Inspector 
cvf  *Schools  shall  make  a  quarterly  return  to  the  Governor  of  tire  i»articukrH 
of  all  cases  iu  which  this  discretion  has  been  exercisf^l,  indicating  the  reason 
in  each  case. 

lOO.  A   grant  of  not   moi-e   than   sixpence  for  each   puijil    in   average  Appliano 
attendance  ml!  be  available  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of  F*chool  materiids  Grants 
and  appliances.    In  oi*der  to  take  acfvantagc  of  this  grant,  a  form  supplied 
by  the  Departtnent,  showing  what  is  required  for  the  new  school  year,  nmst 
be  presented  to  the  Insjiector  on  the  day  of  insi»ectiovv,  tAi  Wltyc^flcs^^b  't'* 
the  Department*      When  approved,  tlie  uece^^sfet^  ^xt^Yv^«:ta.^i\Vs»  Vc 
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oxeoiition  of  the  nrcler  mil  be  made  by  the  Department.      ^ 

inent  i^  duly  ma^le  in  the  fvnefte  that  the  rfovemnient  will  fi«  __ 

HUtn,  the  grant  under  this  Article  will    l>e  threeiieuee  foe  tnic^ti  pOfiB 

uvemge  Rttendanec. 

t06ti.  Ai^rjuit  will  U'  avAilal>le  to  a  liitiited  extent  to  aid,  at  tJie  d 
of  Uie  t>eiMrtnient,  in  the  pnrchas*>  «»f  liooks  for  the  befennninir  'f 
Library,  where  the  inanager  has  alread^v  in  hand  u»»t  b 
shillingH  available  for  this  piirv>ot*e  ;  provndetl  that  the  Dei*.i 
satisfied  that  the  lxK)kd  i«elected  ai-e  i<ui table,  and  urov 
ordinarily^  the  grant  to  a  school  under  this  Article  will  noi 
fthil HngH  and  in  no  case  shall  exceed  r»0  |M?r  cent,  nf  the  cast  ot  ( 

KXik  A  grant  not  exceetling  £4  may  lie  given  at  the  di«cr»_ 
Defwirtnieut^  instead  of  the  appliance**  grant  above  provided  for^ 
according  to  tlie  special  need>*  in  each  ca-w,  to  assist  the  Maaa^r  of  «o 
Infant  School  during  its  first  year  in  providing  it  with  suitable  Kiiideci^iftea 
appliances  a**  shall  be  approved  by  the  Deiwirtment, 

107.  In  schools  in  which  the  average  attendance  is  not  lees  Uuiq  6CL  ibr 
merit  ^nt  will  be  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each  niark  ahfjuaed  tm 
inspection  ;  or  if  the  aveiuge  attendance  is  less  than  80,  at  t>ie  mte  iil 
fifteen  ahillmgs,  together  with  one  i)enny  for  every  unit  of  »iic1i  avcni^ 
attendance  over  20,  for  each  mark  obtained  on  inspection  ;  firovideil  iliiU  cu 
third  class  schools  lOn.  a  mark  only  will  lie  jmid  for  each  mark  over  41,  ami 
in  second-class  schools  IDs.  only  for  eat^h  mark  over  55.  This  ^p*aiit  in  to  W 
paid  by  the  nianager  to  the  teacher  without  deduct ionnunles^s  m  aixx¥rdanr« 
with  a  wi'itten  agreement  previously  aj^proved  i»y  the  I>e]iartinent. 

109.  In  all  school!^  where  a  woman  teacher  i.s  on  the  ordinaiy  staff*  iiocdle- 
work  luust  regularly  be  taught  ;  and  if  in  s^uch  case  this  he  tie^lccied  thr 
DeijartTnent  rnay  discontinue  advances  for  the  woman  teacher  so  ton^iuk 
stum  neglect  continues.  To  schrjols  in  winch  there  is  no  w^>nian  tea4*hef  nn 
the  ordinary  staff  and  in  which  girls  tuv  satisfactorily  taught  Viewing  tn 
ftccorthiuce  with  Schedule  ^\^  an  allowance  will  l>e  ^ivcn  of  one  nliillii^tir 
one  Rhiliing  and  sixpence  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work»  for  ^^rh  «rtH 
so  tanglit,  calculated  on  the  average  number  of  girls  attending    ' " 

class.    To  every  st^hool  in  which  the  in?^truction  is  in  strict  ar<*oi 
the  Code,  and  the  work  done  is  "if  exceptional  excellence,  a  \h> 
mteof  i!!,  J^^,  *»»'  "1-3  per  annum  mavl>erc<'ommende<l  by  tho  Iun, 
Needlework  according  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  the  s 
school. 

I0f)a,  When  the  Corresponding  Manager  of  a  school  sbn*' 
the  Kcwing  class  has  Wen  taught  regtdarlv  for  the  thrt»e  pr^ 
and  that  such  teaching  ts  Ui  lie  continueit  aud  that  aid  is  li*^. », 
the  class  suo[>lied  with  necessary  sewing  materials,  the  Department  tiuij 
gmnt  to  Hucli  manager  a  sum  of  money  e<puil  to  thr*t*etienee  jit^r  ittiit  tA 
average  attendance  of  the  sewing  class,  to  l>e  used  in  tlu'  e«»ni^^*  ♦►f  the 
si^hool  ycju'  by  the  sewing  mistress  a^  an  aid  towards  jirovidin^  sni  Ii  n.  .»^ 
rial>.     If,  in  any  such  cai%e,  tlie  schf»<^>l  shall   In*  entitle^l  at  the  ht- 

schcHjl  year  to  receive  a  Hewing  gi-ant  (either  ordinary  or  IkiuusX  ti  .    .mt 

sent  fii$  aid  ft«  aforesaid  shall  be  deducted  fi*oui  the  amount  of  ^ucb  jawing 
grant. 

110.  The  sewing  class  nnist  have  l»een  held  during  tlje  si.di«H>l  year  for  a 
iumil>er  of  houi*H  e»iual  in  the  aggregate  to  at  least  six  time.^  tin*  tiurtilier  uf 
calendar  months  tnei'ein,  provided  that  it  l»c  not  held  in  any  ca.se  for  lettA 
than  one  and  a  half  or  for  more  than  two  hours  in  any  one  flay»  i>or  fr,r  fe*ia 
than  six  in  anv  month  during  which  the  school  has  Ijeen  in  r  i]^ 
operatioiL  A  deduction  will  in  any  case  be  made  fn^m  the  in.*  ay 
deficiency  in  the  aggi^gate  number  of  hours,  and  may  lie  uwiae  at  the  di^ 
cretiou  of  the  Depsirtment  for  any  month  or  months  in  which  the  number 
of  hoiir?4  sewing  has  beeu  le^s  than  six, 

\l±  i  A  grant  not  exceeding  £10  may  lie  made  to  any  public  eletncntar^ 
school  in  which  the  Inspector  certifies  that  evidence  has  been  put  Kfefof« 
him  at  inspectioTx  lo  idv^w  \\xal  ^tvafactctry  teaching  in  Agriculttuc  or 
Horticulture  \\i\^  V>eei\ \51xt\v  ma. \AtA o^l  Viw^  "k^^w^ l^x  \\\U  \Tiurpajje» 
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out  of  school  hours,  for  at  lea^t  foiir  hour»  ii  week  »>n  an  livera^e  tluriiig  the 
whole  of  the  .school  year  ;  but  no  grdUt  will  he  inail«  uiiflcr  this  Article 
lUnlcHH  an  amtUaition  haj*  i»eeii  made  to  the  Insptfctor  at  the  previous  in- 
'fijiection  in  tlio  fonii  preHc-ribed,  and  the  manager  ha?*  certified  that  suitttble 
and  efficient  arran^'ements  have  been  made  for  the  giving  of  auch  teficliing, 
and  unless  one  of  i he  teachers  in  the  school  is  competent  to  jt^ive  it.  The 
amuntit  of  the  ^^mnt  will  depend  niK>n  the  ctKcieney  and  completerie*»  of 
the  twichin^^  according  to  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  and  the  mnnbcr  of 
children  tanght, 

ii.  A  farther  grant  may  be  made  of  one  half  the  emt  of  the  tJXil/*  pnr- 
cha-sed  duriji^'  tfie  year  ho  long  ^i-**  the  ruimbei  of  Utfth  puivhancd  do»\H  not 
exceed,  for  the  tir«t  year  the  nnndier  of  childi'C'n  in  the  chiJ^s  and  ff»r  any 
Mubsetpient  year  tine-lbird  of  that  nnmben 

MX  A  prrant  not  excc*<xling  iMO  ijct  annum  may  be   miide  to  a  teacher  Grant  for 
will*  havitig  been  duly  ipialifieil  to  the  sjitinfaction  of  the  I  »e|«irtmi'nr,  by  a  Advanced 
H|»«Tifd  course  in   mannal   inHtrnction,  shall    give   MutiMfariory  teH<'hiiig  in  Mamijil 
advanced    iiiaiinal  training  for   an  avenige  of  at  least  j*ix   }ioi\rs  pc^r  week  Tr<>in)r5», 
diirirtg  the  schtkol  year,  of  which  fonr  at  least  shall  1h;  out  of  ordinary  school 
hours,  the  instruction  to  lie  given  in  a   i»hu'e  nnitably  fitted  and  siipplitil 
with  necessary  tmils,  and  where  the  average  nnmber  of  hf»y.'*  no  instrncltd 
iH   not  ]e^H   than  2(1     Where   tlie  average   is   greater,  tlie  grant  may   1h^ 
inci-eased  to  a  sum   not  exceeding  £12.     An    initial  grant  of  a  Mun  no| 
exceeding  iJStJ  may  Ik?  made  by  the  Department  at  its  diN*retion,  and  upon 
conditions  to  >>e  prescnbt^i  to  aid  in  fitting  a  suitable  room  for  the  pnrpase 
of  mantial  innt ruction,  and  tr*  procun^  heccsswiry  tools. 

114.  A  i*ayment  at  the  rate  of  £20  jier  annum  for  tm  a^lditional  teacher  raynient  for 
(see   Article*  ti3)  may   Ix'   nuMle,  at    the  discix^tion  of    the   l>ei»4irtnient,  to  Athlitional 
8i:h'X)Ls  in  which  the.statl'  would  otherwise  be  below  the  minimnm  re«puied  Tencher 

by  Art  79. 

115.  In  schools  mi th  an  average  attendance  ol'   over  150  a  pavnicnt  in  Payim^jit  fur 
addition  to  the  grants  above  «pe<'ified  may  be  made  at   the  rate  of   {i:m>  ]>tr  As^-jj^tani 
anninn  for  a  registered  tmcertificated  assistant  and    i"t(J  for  a  certificated  Tea*  her 
a.ssistant,  and   another   snch   piyinent   may   Ik*  similajiy  made   for  eacli 
additional  70  in  averagt^  attenaance  ;  provided  that  no  grant  shall  be  given 
for  any  member  *>f  the  staff  whose  withdrawal  wotd<l  not  bring  the  stjilf 
Iw-hov  the  mininunn  required  by  Art.  7!*.    A  further  gmnt  may  l>e  made 
for  any  recognised  a^ssistant  teacher  who  has  taught  n^^  such  in  any  sx^lund 
for  the  whole  of  the  school  year  of  £l  {iQv  atmnm  for  every  conipIete<l  year 
within  ten  years  previous  to  sucli  scliool  year  during  which  he  luis  tanght     • 
either  as  princiiml  teacher  or  aHSLstant  ina  school  that  has  talc  en  at  least  a 
second  class  at  inspection ;   firovided  that  such  further  grant  shall   not 
excee<l  £6. 

I  hi.  All  first  chi^s  and  second  chuss  schawls  with  an  average  attendance  of  Additvtmil 
over  80  shall  be  treated  as  s|>eidal  schtKils,  and  shall   receive  in  addition  to  Gr»:*t. 
tlie  jMiwnentw  otherwise  provided  in  this  Co<le  a  grant  of  3^.  |M_'r  head  on 
each  scholar  alaive  the  numl>erof  »0  in  avemge  attendance.     S<'h(M»ls  which 
Imd  in  the  year  1898  an  average  attendance  of  over  250  may  continue  to 
receive  a  grant  of   -M,  jier  unit  of  aveiage  attendance  above  SO,  so  long  as 
the  principal  teachers  who  were  in  charge  in  181*8  remain  in  charp^  of  thcic 
schooLs.     nliere  a  de|>artment  of  a  schr»<4  is  kept  in  a  -w^pamte  bnihlinu 
under  an  assistant  or  additional  teacher,  such  teacher  shall  receive  a«  m     1i 
of  the  grant  under  this  Article  hm  dries  not  exceed  .V  per  unit  of  avn  i 
attendance  in  the  de|>artment.    This  grant  sliall  not,  however,  be  paid  l«.i 
any  children  in  excess  of  the  nnmber  for  whicli  the  Mchoitl  has  stjifl' and 
accommodation.     [Articles  Tli  and  1^9  (i).] 

117.  If  the  monthly  average  attendanee  at  any  school  (Ait.  26)  fall»  to  Re<ltictmfi  alj 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  cle:ir  that  the  titaff  is  _  li;*n  the  aversige  AdvAnee*. 

attendanee  at  the  next  inspection  will  jnstify,  the  1  nt  may  reciuiris 

that  the  .servicer  of  auyadditiona  br  assistant  teacher  -ivam  J>e  diwcontimied 
after  due  notice  not  e.xceeding  3  months,  and  the  advAU^^*  ^'\\\  ^\\«!^^^\« 
expiration  of  such  notice  be  reduced  accxudrngVy. 
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ffrinnyn    ut   'hi  ffnt  tv.*t . 
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ninj^t  Hot  i>e 
rliari^eil  nnil 
Kees  timt 
111  list  lie 
chariot! . 

ConjiciefKH? 
Clause. 


("■our****  c»f 
liiHtmction 

t  ur**  for 


W\ 


Wpih  in 


11?*.   l*>voiy  srlirio!  sliidl  rot'civc  nue-twelHli  ol   esidi  •»!   th»  WfidW 

Art.H,  tM7-i  H»  for  eucli  niotith  nf  itj<  sdi«iol  ytsir  ilnriiij:  whidi  n\.  hi** 

Ijetii  wirnuiL  A<hiiiux's  on  hci'oiiuI  «>f  the  aiHiiial  Kt'Aht  wiU  Im*  jiairl 
uif)Jtthl)  iliiring  tht*  srluKil  yuar  iit  the  mlt*  «»f  <nie  fiflixriith  «>f  thi;  t^nniiAl 
granl,s  uinler  Articlo^  IU7,  114,  115,  ajid  ilB  oanit'il  at  the  litst  iii?*^»ertu)ii, 
if  thf  1  >t.*iii\rtuieiit  Lh  siili.stietl  rhat  the  tu;ho<>l  is  nmimiiiiinig  it^n  jKiMtinn  *a^ 
iT'jfti\r<ls  inujilwerM  aiul  eftirkuHy.  In  general,  except  wlien  the  i*aiK»r»  |ms 
rented  at  iuN|>ection  are  tlefective  or  inrorreet,  the  uiuoivnt  tillowrfl  Ti^xm 
the  n*>nlt  of  the  insfiectirm  will  la-  ealcnlated,  the  advaia'tiH  tlecliicled  ami 
the  halaiii'i*  (hw  tor  the  Ht-htMil  year  j»aul  within  i^iaf  weeks  <»f  the  date  rrf 
inspection.  If  the  athaiiees  i«ii<l  to  u  s<^Jhmi1  for  the  -keluM^J  yvnv  <*ri  account 
oi  Arts.  lf»7  and  1 10  exceed  the  lv»lal  ;j;rant  uiukr  tlionc  Arti<-'lo>4.  the  over- 
pajineni  may,  oji  the  leeoniLiicndatioii  of  the  Su[»erintenditig  Iiii^pectoi  of 
Schools  and  with  tlie  aiiproval  v>f  the  (iovernor,  he  either  written  off  or 
ihartced,  in  whole-  or  in  part,  ji^ainst  fntnre-*^*ants  U*  the  M<dni*^L 

\'ii).  No  public  elunientary  Mehool  nhall  in  futnre  rccreive  any  m-ant  from 
Oovernrneiit  if  any  pa>inent  for  tuition  or  othei*w»tse  during  sehr»ol  hourtt  ih 
rr^qnired  or  received  from  any  child  tliat  has  not  attained  liis  foiirtcentli 
hirthday ;  and  no  .such  sidiool  .shall  receive  such  a  grant  nnle*<>*  feci*  aiv 
repilarly  ehargerl  for  all  other  children  reeeivinl  in  ticeoi-daucc  with  law. 

121,  i.  It  shall  iM»t  he  required  as  a  conditic»u  of  the  adnttH^ioD  or  mn« 
tinuance  of  auy  child  in  a  public  elementAry  school, 

(1)  that  he  shall  atteod  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school 

or  yilaee  of  religious  worship  ; 

(2)  that  he  nhall,  if  hLs  parent  nr  guardian  olijects,  attend  any  reli^on^ 

obHervanee  or  any  instrtictiftu  in  religioufi  subject*  in  the  »chcwl  nr 
elsewhere  ; 

(3)  that   he  shall   attend  »ch<xjl  on    arty   day  Hijecially   set  njjart    for 

reli^oUB  worf^hiii  by  the  religions  ]m\y  to  which  he  helon^s. 

ii.  In  every  public  elementary  schoid  the  Winy  or  times  during  which  any 
religiouH  observance  is  pmcti8ed»  or  instruction  in  reJipous  Kubjeet^  i^ 
givcn»  at  any  meeting  of  the  «ch«M>l,  shall  be  either  at  the  beginninK  ^^r  the 
end»  fir  at  the  lieginningand  the  end  of  .such  meeting,  and  shall  be  Iii^ei'tcd 
in  a  tiiiie-tal>le  to  lie  approved  by  the  Education  Department  and  to  be  kept 
permanently  and  conspicuously  atiixed  iu  every  scho4jl  room  •  and  anj 
scholar  in  any  publit*  elementary  school  may  be  'withdmwn  by  hLs  parent 
frrau  any  such  observance  or  instruction  -without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other 
benefits  of  the  school. 

iii,  A  copy  of  thiii  section  in  large  type  shall  be  kept  jx»ted  in  full  view 
in  every  public  elemeutaiy  i>chooi 

Special  Gkants. 

123a.  As  soon  &i  it  >shall  be  found  possible,  arrangemenU  will  l»e  uia<le 
for  the  giving  of  brief  coursert  of  AKncultural  Instruction  to  t€acher8« 
through  lectures  and  practical  exiieriininl  and  dcnairnstration  at  eonveuient 
centres,  The  Department  may,  at  its  discretion,  reouirc  any  t.ea4L*hrr  to 
attend  one  of  these  courses,  after  due  notice,  urdevt  he  oe  i prevented  l>ysf>n»e 
iCH,v(»nable  <  ause,  and  upon  apiilication  may  jx'niiit  other  teiudicrs  Uy  attemb 
If  any  snch  course  be  not  in  tiie  M-hool  hojiflay??,  provision  ishall  Ik*  nuide 
under  equitalde  conditions  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  his  Kch»-K*b  or 
the  suspension  of  the  schfxtl,  dming  the  absence  of  luiy  teacher  whjje 
attending  this  course.  The  Deriartnient  bhall  in  all  cacKia  make  8uilahle 
pnj vision  for  the  travelling  and  daily  exiien«e*s  incidental  to  such  attendancc- 

C'UAl*TEit    V.   '£lO    SCHULARSIIU^    A>t>    TllABK    SC'UOLAHaHIFS. 

124.  Fourteen  scholarships  of  the  annual  vubie  of  £'10  each,  ^  ^V  f>c 
two  years,  shall  be  annually  granted  to  fourteen  pupils  from   i  Ijc 

elementary  nchooVs  oi  \\\e   VhWwA,  >jsVi  ^VvsAV  vWlarc   '^■■-  -f 

eon  tinning  the  it  eAweaUou  tvV  a.\v\  ^\v>Ov  ^ti^vvVe^  v^^  ♦  i 

Secondary  KdvicatVon  law,  ot  ^\v\e\v  m^^  ^v\¥.\i  vV 
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made  proper  provision  for  tlie  preparation  of  pupils  to  pass  the  Cani}>n<lge 
Lo<!al  Examination. 

125.  Candidates  for  the  scholarships  must  be  not  more  than  thirteen  Age  of 
years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination  and  must  produce  certificates  of  age  Candidnioil 
anil  good  character  from  a  nuigistrate  or  minisU*r  of  religir»n. 

\'2G.  The  examination  for  the  scholarship  will  he  the  same  as  that  ExaTiiin»tiou 
for  first  year  pu])il -teachers,  omitting  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  candi- 
didates  will  Ikj  required  to  |»ay  the  fee  of  5/1.  iiaid  l>y  vohuiteer  candidates 
at  that  examination  (see  Art.  8:2).  The  fourteen  scholarships  will  he 
awarded  to  the  fourteen  who  ]»ass  highest  out  of  all  those  who  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  these  Articles. 

127.  These  scholarships  will  he  paid  by  the  Sui)erintending  Insju'ctor  of  C'ertincHtes 
S<-hools  in  jpiartcrly  instalments  to  the  treasurer  or  ]»rincii)ai  of  any  schmil,  retpiiretl  for 
approved  by  the  Board,  at  which  the  scholar  is  l)eing  educated,  to  l>e  by  Paymentn. 
him  applied  in  reduction  of  the  payments  re<|uired  to  be  made  for  such 
scholar,  on  rweipt  of  a  certificate  from  the  principal  that  (a)  the  scholar 
has  attended  at  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  number  of  sessions  during 
which  the  school  hiis  been  ojwn  during  the  <iuarter,  or  giving  reasons,  satis- 
factory to  the  SujHjrintending  InsjKJctor  of  SchcKils,  for  Jiny  further  defi- 
ciency not  exceedmg  one-half  of  the  whole  numlx'r  of  sessions  :  and  (A)  that 
the  scholar  has  been  well  l)ehaved  and'diligent  and  has  made  satisfactory 
progress  in  his  studies.    Jf  the  rwiuirements  of  goofl  Ix^haviour,  diligence, 
and  progi-ess  he  not  met,  all  furtner  mymcnt  (m  behalf  of  such  scholar 
shall  cease.     No  Quarterly  myment  will  Vkj  made  if  the  scholar  htis  been 
absent  for  more  tiian  one-naif  the  number  of  sessions  during  which  the 
school  has  been  open  during  the  rjuarter. 

127a.  i.  Five  Scholarshiixs^  each  of  the  value  of  £25   per  annum  and  2j[?^f 
lasting  for  a  maxinuim  i^eriod  of  five  years,  shall  be  annuallv  granted  to  Sciwlarjhips 
five  Ixiys  selected  by  examination  as  provided  below,  who  shall  be  willing  to  ^.'^"P"* '" 
enter  into  articles  of  aiiprenticeship  with  tradesmen  to  l>e  selected  from  the  ^'e*"©"'*^ 
following  list :  -  ^^^^^■• 


Tradesmen. 


Period  of 
Training. 


5  Cari)ent(T  , 

3  Fitter  i 

3  Boiler-maker  •>  >      s 

3  Blacksmith  | 

2  Plumber  and  CV)i)i)ersmith 

2  CJoo|)er  | 

2  Wheelwright  Y       2  yeai-s 

2  Bricklayer  and  Mason  J 


When  a  scholarship  falls  vacant  before  the  maximum  jjeriod  of  five 
years  has  been  comi)leted,  each  such  vacancy  may  I )e  filled  up  by  granting 
an  extra  scholarship  in  addition  to  the  five  mentioned  ahove,  provided 
that  when  all  the  scholarships  allowed  by  the  scheme  are  filled  up  there 
shall  not  l»e  at  anv  time  more  than  25  scholarships  of  the  total  aggi-egate 
value  of  £625. 

ii.  A  candidate  for  these  scholai-ships  must  not  be  less  than  thirteen  yea w 
of  age  on  the  day  of  examination  nor  of  such  an  age  as  will  cause  him  to 
reach  the  age  of  21  years  before  the  termination  of  his  articles  of  api»rentice- 
ship,  and  must  produce  certificates  of  age  and  good  character  from  a 
magistrate  or  minister  of  religion. 

iii.  The  ex|^nation  for  these  scholaxahipa  vi\\\\»  ^^  ^'^^^^jj 
second  ^ear'pupiJ- teachers  with  an  exaininalioiv  m  drtNn*MK  «W 
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thepitpil  tp«iclters*  examination  in  teJicbing.iifHl  cinniiUHtcH  wjil  i»e  re^'Hit^i 
tti  pay  tbe  IVe  of  live  shillingH  paid  by  volunteer  candiilatt's  at  tliat  exami- 
uatiou  (iitcc  Art.  02), 

iv.  Tlie   priority  in   choice  of  scholarslupe^  sthall  be  oflfered  in  order  of 
niCM-it  to  the  c-otnpetitorfi  who  stand  highest  nn  the  list,  and    if   anv 
I>ctitor  refuse  trMiiake  ft  Heloetion  frf>m   the   scholarships    otfered    t« 
the  choice  shall  he  ntfereil  t<j  the  next  eompetitor  on  the  li.*4t  ;  provid* 
no  »e!u»lst!?<hip  can  hu  awarded  until  the  candidate  ha«  i>aH.>^eii    a    ti 
examination  prescribed  by  the  Suijcrin  ten  ding  Inspector  of  SchooJK. 

V.  The  snm  of  £1  17^.  (V/.  shall  be  t>aid  montldy  by  the  8  iit>er  in  tending 
Innpcx'tor  of  Schf>ols  to  such  |>ers<iri  as  he  may  aj (prove  on  l^elialf  of  eiiS 
fecholftr,  for  his  Inward,  clothing,  and  otlier  expenses,  on  the  receijit  from  the 
employer  of  such  scholur  of  a  certificate  that  he  hoj*  lieen  during:  V  rh 

for  which  payment  is  claimed  indnstrions  and  well-ljehaved»  antl  ^ 
makiiiK  progrejks  in  learning  his  trade.  The  remainder  of  tho  8- 
or  tlie  ffum  of  ^)l  IOk,  for  each  year  of  apprenticeship,  shall  he  V* 
the  Government^  and  that  8Um  shall  be  applied  at  tJie  end  of  ru«. 
ticcship  to  the  pur]>ow  of  pmviding  an  outtifc  for  the  apprentice- 

vi,  In  case  the  cngagenient  nhftll  be  tenninated  before   the   term 
apinenticcship  has  ex|>ired,  and  it  shall  Ije  shown   by  the  decision  of 
justice   f>f  the  peace    that  such  ternunation  wa.s  due  to  the  fault  of 
a jijireut ice,  the  .said  ap[>rent ice  shall  forfeit  both  the  aforesaid    ^2   ICM, 
anutim  reserved  from  tlie  scholarship,  and  also  any  unaccnietl  fwjrtion  , 
the   scholarsliip.      If,  however,  the  encjigement  I ^e  terminated   before  i 
expiry,  and  it  shall  be  sho\\^l  by  the  ciecision  of  a  justice  of  tlie  jieace^  , 
otherwise,  that  such  expiry  i«  not  (hie  to  the  fault  of  the  apprentice,  b 
shall  be  allowed  to  retain  hia  scholarship,  provided  that  at  any  tinio  withii 
three  months  from  the  date  of  such  expiry  he  enter  into  frt'wb    ftrtirlej*  c, 
apprenticeship  with  another  master  for  tlie  completion  of  the  tenn  *>f  lii^ 
apprenticeship.     In   case  an   ajtorenticc,   wh«ise  engagement   \vtis    i\\ 

other wisf? than  bjrhia  own  fault,  shall  fail  to  enter  into  such  frehh  artici         i i 

A]tprenticeshii>  within  three  months  froni  the  date  of  such  expir^*^  he  tslu^^H 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  £2  Jo.»^,  per  annum  re.served  under  the  provi^ioS^H 
ol' section  fi,  but  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  any  unaccrue<l  portion  of  thf 
Hcliolarship, 

v-ii.  Ever>^  master  applying  for  an  apprentice  Tnn^it  be  approved  of  by  tho 
Superintending  Ins|>ec^tor  of  Schools,  and  will  l>e  reqUir«d  to  produfc 
evidence  sati-nfactory  to  the  Director  of  Public  Work^  that  he  is  competent 
to  teach  his  trade  and  take  chnr^e  of  a|i]irentic«\s, 

viii.  Articles  of  am)renticeshi|»  to  country  tmdcsnien  can  in  genenil  m\\ 
be  sanctioned  if  eacli  sncb  tradesman  and  his  aiiprentice  agr^e   in    vrritini 
on  sibling  the  articles  of  apprenticeship,  that  after  two  yearn  the^y  Mhall    1m 
transferred   to   ii   trudesnain  iif  the  sanic   traile  in  Kingi4t<)n  v^ix%y  sJiHli 
aiinroved  by  the  SutK^rintendiug  lnsi»ecti>r  of  Schools  and  the  Director 
IHiblic  WorKs, 


Cbaptkk  Vf.— B^iimKo  Grants. 


>hjoct«  of  128.  Apjtlication  for  grants-in-aid  towardn  the  erection  of   8chonlhou! 

irants.  in  placets  where  no  school  operations  have  bec?n  previou^sly  conduct e*l 

w'hcre  fmther  *school  provision  is  needed,  or  txDwards  the  ini  prove  in  <»nt 
repairs  <rf  schoolhouRefi  already  in  use,  or  for  the  erection  of  teachers*  houi 
where  none  exist,  or  for  the  imiJiovement  of  teachers'  houses*  for  \%hich 
building  ^j^rant  haslieen  made,  wilHic  considered  by  the  Department 
a  limited  vimount  of  aid  may  ha  ati'orded  according  to  the  amount  av;i 
for  sur'h  j»ur|M>se^  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
following  Articlew. 
iRcjition,  129.  Xo  application  for  a  building  inTaut  will  be  entertained  for  anl 
»clif»ol  not  on  the  annual  p^rant  list.  An  application  for  a  buildiiiir  gni 
may,  iiowever,  V»e  madGtot\\e't>\vW\\\X«L\MX\T\¥.\x\¥.Y^^c^^  <:>^  ^chooln  at  t; 
Bani6  time  as  the  avpVicaUoi\  lot  m^  T^ct»^vC\t^Vk  cA  >C^t  «^<«^. 
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131.  The  site  selected  for  the  school  must  be  approved  by  the  Depart-  Site, 
ment  as  healthy,  central  and  suitable. 

132.  Except  when  enlargement  is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  closing  Grant  must 
or  amalgamation  of  any  school  or  schools  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  case  a  be  supple- 
larger  proportion  of  tne  total  cost  may  bo  borne  by  the  (jrovernnient,  the  mented. 
manager  applying  for  such  aid  must  be  prepared  to  raise  by  local  effort  or 

by  the  assistance  of  any  society  with  which  the  school  may  be  connected, 
at  least  one  half  the  amount  needed  to  complete  the  building,  or  the  pro- 
l>osed  enlargement  or  repairs,  and  meet  all  claims.  The  total  amount  which 
may  be  given  by  the  Government  to  any  one  school  for  such  puri)ose  shall 
not  in  any  case  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  nor  shall  any  grant  given 
towards  the  erection  or  improvement  of  a  teacher's  house  in  any  case 
exceed  fifty  jwunds. 

133.  No  grant  can  be  recommended  until  the  Sui>eiintending  Iiisi)ector  Plans  and 
of  Schools  shall  have  approved  the  plans  and  estimates  submitted  and  shall  Estimates, 
have  satisfied  himself  ty  personal  investigation,  or  by  a  full  and  special 

report  from  one  of  the  Inspectors,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  or  teacher's  house,  or  the  enlargement  or  repair  of  an 
established  school,  or  for  the  improvement  of  a  teacher's  house,  and  that  the 
estimate  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  sent  in  with  the 
application,  is  reasonable  and  fairly  accurate.  The  grant  will  not,  except 
under  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article,  exceed  one 
half  of  this  estimate  which  must  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.    No  application  for  sujjplementary  grants  will  ])0  entertained. 

134.  No  building  or  repairing  gi*aiit  will  be  given  unless  the  land  on  Guaranteos. 
which  the  building  or  projiosed  building  is  erected  or  to  be  erected  is,  at 

lea^st  (unless  with  the  express  consent  and  a])proval  of  the  Department) 
one  (juarter  of  an  acje  in  area,  and  is  vested  in  a  trustee  or  body  of  trustees 
approved  by  the  Department,  nor  unless  such  trustee  or  trustees  guarantee 
(a)  that  the  building  or  repairs  will  be  completed  according  to  specifications 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  receiving  the  grant  or  first  instalment  of 
the  grant,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  any  unpaid  balance  of  the  grant 
or  of  refunding  one-twelfth  of  the  aggregate  amount  alread>r  paid  for  every 
calendar  montli  over  the  said  period  of  two  years  during  whicn  the  Iniilding 
or  repaii-s  shall  remain  uncompleted,  and  (h)  that  if  the  building  is  diverted 
from  public  elementary  school  purix>ses  within  twelve  years  of  the  date  of 
completion  of  such  building  or  repairs  they  shall  refund  one-twelfth  of  the 
grant  for  every  year  and  part  of  a  year  remaining  unexpired  of  the  said 
jieriofl  of  twelve  years. 

13(>.  As  im\y  a  limited  amount  of  funds  can  be  devoted  to  this  class  of  Prinfiplo  of 
si>ecial  grant,  the  De]>artment  does  not  pledge  itself  U)  recommend  grants  distribution, 
for  all  a])i)lications  that  may  be  received.  Ihe  number  of  grants  and  the 
anionnt  tliat  may  be  given  will  wholly  de|>end  upon  the  funds  available  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  what<?ver  may  be  given,  the  cases 
which  may  be  considered  by  the  SuiJerintending  Inspector  of  Schools' the 
most  necessitous  and  deserving  will  always  receive  tiie  first  consideration. 
The  rejection  of  unsuccessful  applications  will  not,  therefore,  necessarily  be 
final,  and  they  may  be  repeater!. 

Chapter  Vlf.— Trade  and  Farm  Schools.  ^.. 

137.  Any  schemes  for  the  estal)lishi»ient  of  s|>ecial  Trade  and  Farm  Schools  Schemes  to 
combining  manual  lal>our  with  school  instruction,  in  which  skille«l  labom*  becon- 
and  improved  systems  of  cultivation  are  introduced  on  really  useful  and  siderod. 
successful  methods;  will  have  the  consideration  of  the  Department  ;  and 
pecuniary  aid  may  be  afforded  to  such  schools  according  to  their  res\)ective 
merits  and  the  funds  that  may  be  available  for  ^x.\,y^  ^vaxnX^  ^\  "Ocvv^ 
description. 
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Part  U.— Training  Collbc^kb. 

For  llesidcnl       14?^,  A   Tmiuing  College  i«  un   instittiti  >ii    for    iMiarriingj   loilgtrigf  anil 
or  Oay  instructing',  nr  for  iriHtructin^'  "nly,  f^liubntrt  who  are  prt*|Nirin-'  ♦  ■  '"^"^^nnf 

certificatt'd  leadiej^^  in  ]niblic  elemtntiiry  HchiKilH,     II  h  retjnir  hIn 

uitbcr  on  its  jjremise.s  dp  within  a  cuiivcnieut  distance,  a  pra^:.  ...^      b*! 
in  which  the  student**  may  learn  the  practical  exerciJ^e  of  tbtfir  proteH^ion 
ITjL  Nt»  resident  student  on  whone  hefmJf  the  Govemiiioiit  aid  is  s^iu^rht 


stifiiemf*. 


Atlriiissiuii  of 
Student*, 


Ag«  Umil 


Two  Year**' 
«nd  Tlireii 
Yearn' 
C<mrBe. 


Suppleritcn- 
Uxv  Third 
Yeir.* 
1*011  rne. 


Provision 
far  Ti?fti'hon« 
who  tnke  ihv 
thml  yejir'n 
CO  11  nut. 

**iie  Year*M 
f'ounitv 


ittiitiHir  of 

?*ttidiurli» 
aUowod. 


I  >at«  and 
idiw  o  «>f 

tCxntnitiii' 
Uori. 


can  be  atiniittud  irit<>  a  trainin.i:  ioHckc  who  has  not  pi evioii>*ly  at   ^*mr 

tinje  or  other   oan^^^d   the   final    hi\u\   TwicherV  examination,  e> ■*   '  • 

|H?rinis.sion  nf  the  l>epartnient.     Nonresident  iitudentn   may   \*c 

and  ^rant.s  may  be  made  fur  thern,  thoti^h  they  have  not   {lu^Aed  ti,-    ...... 

I*npi]  Teaihers'    exnnunation,    |m»vidi-d    they    liave    jja^^ntTd     »ueh   olliw 
examinntifin  as  AmW  be  s4iti4artMry  to  tlie  Deiiartnient. 

ir»if.  ^>cry  Htuclent  admitl^l  into  a  training' c<^»J^«?ge  mu>*t  \te  «it  IniAt  IT 
yeiir?4  of  ji^re,  and,  on  Wing  enruUedi  a  certiticate  of  age  and  |^>od  chamctfT, 
ni  the  finm  pix'H<Tii»e<b  niunt  be  sent  to  the  Sn|>erint4?nding  Insjirrtorof 
Sehu<d>i  by  the  lVinei|ial. 

ir»3.  The  i»eri»Hl  of  tmining  for  students  will  ordinurify  W  two  y<«w 
lief  ore  leaving  college.  Students  who  pani*  not  lielow  First  Cla^n  in  fint 
and  Hec<»nd  yciirs,  and  in  HononrH  in  one  of  tin?  two  yeara^  Hlialt,  wiili 
the  ai»proval  of  tlie  Department,  \nt  fM^-rtnitted  to  renniin  in  CVdIegt*  for  i 
third  year's  courfse  of  training  :  and  otheix  who  \miifi  in  tlie  First  Chiuss  id 
the  second  year  exaniination,  may,  with  the  like  approval,  ujiou  th©  bpocml 
recommendation  of  the  Principal  of  the  College,  also  Lie  fiermitted  to 
remain  for  the  third  year'«  course,  ^ 

ir»:fcu  Students  who  shall  have  taken  the  two  yearji'  cfnirs**?  tn  college  and  I 
|u».ss('d  the  second  year  examination,  and  Mibseipiently  have  hatl  three  years 
of  iii'tual  work  as  teacher  in  puVdic  elementary  schools,  may  take  the  thiH 
year's  com^e  in  |»t«rt  a.s  home  rttudv,  and   compJet-e^  it   a^^    prescrilied  in 
iSclicdulc  >l 

bi3b.  A  t^^uher,  uiwju  leuviniti  a  nchtwd  wjiieh  i»  in  hia  chur^4;e;  in  order 
tijt  attend  a  Training  (Vdle;^e  to  comjdete  the  third  year'8  courf*c%  nm} 
make  arrangements,  with  the  sjinction  ttf  the  I)ej»*irtrneiit,  for  tJie  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  of  the  ?^"hool  during  his  temporary  ab^jnee.  on  rmcli 
ti-rms  as  will  secure  to  luju  a  pojtion  of  the  gi-ant  i>riitl  to  tht;  Hi!hoot  f»if 
smh  ]K*riiKi  of  absence, 

ir»4.  Teachers  who  havit  tau^rht  in  public  elementary  »<dKK)lH  /or  tuo 
yeari^  and  have  l>een  favourably  rei«irtc<l  «ai  by  th«*  In^jiertor  at  the 
insiK}ction  in  vach  year  may  Ih*  juimittni  to  a  training  collegia  for  the 
second  yeai'M  r«nu>te,  at  the  dincretion  of  the  anthorities,  on  jm^ssin^  the 
lirsit  yeur  tniiniug  college  examination.  Tliey  will  be  consideriHi  a*  m^-nnd 
yeiii  Htndent.s  to  all  intents  and  purjKwwt*. 

I.j.").  The  antlntrities  of  a  traininj^  c«dlck*e  may,  Hubject  t^*  the  |iuw«r 
reserved  t*»  the  I  »t^)>ar1ment,  select  and  admit  no  tlicir  own  terniH  a^^  itiaiiy 
NtudentH  as  they  think  fit|  ]>rovided  that  they  5«iti*»fy  the  conditinnd  laid 
rhmii  in  Article  Jm. 

KXAMIKATIO^'  OF  8TU0E.NTS   L\  Tir\mt.\fi  CoLLF/iES. 

\m.  An  examination  of  ntudenls  in  training'  cidle^^es  will  Ije  held  km 
their  reK|»ective  cidle^es  every  year,  commencing  on  the  Monday  next 
l>efore  Decendicr  I  nth  ;  but  the  (htd  Kxamination  of  Studenl^i  will  be  hdd 
at  each  College  within  six  weeks  previoUH  to  thin  ilate. 

lo7.  Tlie  annua!  examination  will  extend   to  the   subjects  s|  n 

the  annexed  Scheduli' B-     Except  as  herein  Ijefore  provided  or  i  J 

j^ennission  of  the  Beimrtment,  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  ^ecood 
or  third  year  examination,  unless  he  has  passed  the  ejKunination  for  the 
pi^%iou&  year,  nor  unless  he  has  spent  the  ntimber  of  nours  r^ 
Schedule  B  during  the  year  in  the  practising  dcbool  under  prop:  / 
tendence. 
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lt58.  In  training  colleges  for  men  special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  Manual 
he  examination  in  Manual  Training.    The  students  in  training  colleges  Training 
for  women  will  be  examined  in  needle w^ork,  in  accordance  with  Schedule  B,  and  Needle- 
in  November  of  each  year.  work. 

160.  Subjev^t  to  the  foregoing  re<iuirement8  the  examination  will  be  ?^^^JSJ*  ^ 
open  lo  .     I 

(a)  Students  who  have  resided  in  training  colleges  for  at  least  250  **®*1"^ 

days  during  the  year  preceding  the  examination. 
(h)  Stmlents  who  have  attended  training  colleges  for  at  least  210  days 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  may  at  his  discretion,  in  s]>ecia] 
ciises,  waive  the  re<piirement  of  the  full  number  of  days. 

163.  Candidates  will  be  considered  to  have  piissed  the  examination  who  Conditiuiw 
have  obtained  one-half  the  total  aggregate  marks  as  well  as  one-half  of  the  ^^^  *  P*"** 
total  marks  in  each  of  the  primary  subjects  and  one-third  of  the  total 

marks  in  each  of  t4ie  secondary  subjects. 

164.  A  camlidate  will  l>e  said  to  have  imssed  with  honours  if  he  obtain  ^^^  ^^^^ 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total  aggregate  marks,  provided  he  has  obtained  Honours, 
the  marks  in  each  subject  required  in  Article  163. 

164}i.  The  scide  of  marks  for  the  difTerent  subjects  is  as  follows : —  ?J*^?  **? 

Markn. 

Primary  Subjects. 

Reading  and  llecitation 180 

English 180 

Writing    -    60)  ,^^ 

Drawing  -  120  / ^^" 

Arithmetic -        -        -  180 

School  Management,  Theory  and  Practice         -        -  180 

Science,  (leneral  and  Agricultural             -        -        -  1 80 

Secondary  Subjects. 

Scriptiu*e  and  Morals 120 

Geography -        -  120 

Geometry-        -        -        ------  120 

Vocal  MiLsic      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  120 

Manual  Training  for  Men            )  j.^ 

Domestic  Economy  for  Women  J      " 

Algebra  for  Men  (third  year) 120 

165.  A  cliissified  list  of  the  successful  candidates  will  be  published  in  the  Publication 
*Mamaica  Gazette"  as  early  tus  practicable.  Unsuccessful  candidates  may  of  Pass  List. 
be  ))resented  for  examination  in  the  same  standard  in  a  subsequent  year, 

but  mast  again  take  up  every  subject  and  pass  in  all. 

166.  Al\  students  in  training  colleges,  unless  prevented  by  ill  health,  are  All  Students 
expected  to  be  qualified  and  presented  for  each   December  examination  ^  ^ 
during  the  term  of  their  residence  or  attendance.  presented. 

Grants  to  Traintni;  Colle<}Es. 

167.  All  grants  made  by  the  Department  to  training  colleges  will  be^^i^**®^ 
exclusively  for  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  follow  teaching  as  a  pro-  G**^*®- 
fession.    Any  one  for  whom  such  a  ^-ant  shall  have  been   paid  who, 
through  his  own  choice  or  fault  or  without  justif>ing  cause,  shall  fail  to 

serve  as  teacher  for  the  minimum  period  of  six  yeai-s  in  a  public  elementary' 
school  in  Jamaica  or  other  School  approved  l>v  the  Def)artment,  shall,  if 
and  when  called  upon  by  the  Department,  refund  to  the  Department  for 
eaeh  year  of  the  six  years  in  w^h^ph  ne  shall  so  fail  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  amount  so  paid  for  his  training ;  provided  that  if  such 
grant  to  a  training  college  shall  in  any  case  be  for  one  yeat'%t\^\^%<3v^^ 
the  minimum  term  of  service  in  such  caae  cSiaW  >d^  \[\it^i^  's^fts^^^'a.^  *^^ 
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Declaration 

and  Certi- 

fi  CAt«ft. 


Main' 
Urant. 


Rmrit  for 


Bonus  for  i 
Pass  with 
Honours. 


amount  liable  to  W  refunded  because  of  failure  to  serve  aa  teacher  shfiU  be 
one-third  of  such  grant  for  every  year  of  the  three  years^  in  which  tharr 
^hall  be  ftueh  failure* 

168.  Before  auy  grant  is  made  on  behalf  of  any  student  in  a  train ing 
eollege  («)  he  miiMt  i^^ign  a  dei-ki-ation  that  he  iuteiids  it&n^  ^^d^  t<i  adopt 
and  follow  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  or 
trttininjLf  collegOj  or  with  the  e^^preay  consent  of  the  Depart mt^ut  in  mth 
other  acliix^l  a^  it  may  approve,  and  miLst  enter  into  bond  with  a  surety 
that  he  will  serve  as  such  teaelier  for  the  minimum  pericHl  Hfiecified  in 
.Vrti(*le  167  ;  (ff)  the ^^^in^:ipal  nf  the  tollege  nuLst  certify  tliat  the  autboritie* 
fjff  the  college  ure  watij^tied  that  such  student  hasi^howii  inclinaliDti,  afrtitnde 
ami  general  suitability  of  chara*'ter  fur  the  said  [jrofeissioii  :  and  {eji. 
(iualitted  medical  ofKcer  must  certify  th^it  the  sttident  is  in  good  htjaltb  and 
free  from  any  liodily  intimiity  likely  to  interfere  with  the  jumctice  of  the 
said  profession,  Btudent?*  w*bo  comply  witli  the"  requirements  of  ibia 
Article  are  hereinafter  called  nonnal  students.  These  declarsitionii  aiid 
certificatej^  in  the  form  pveseribeii  munt  be  reiteated  for  all  nonnal  student* 
at  the  commencement  of  each  year* 

Ifili.  The  mana^c['.s  i>f  every  train  in|^  eolle^^e  will  Ije  infornied  iu  Ortiilj«»r 
of  each  year  for  what  numlnfr  of  students  the  rioveruiucnt  wiU  Kive  th^m 
a  maintenance  grant.  Within  this  limit,  for  ev<*ry  re^iident  nonnal  >ilriderjt 
admitted  into  a  tmining  college  in  accordance  with  the^e  re^nlatJoii\n 
myment  nt  the  rate  of  i3i>  per  annum  shall  be  paid  as  maintenain'e  ^frant, 
rn  monthly  in?5talriients,  so  h>ug  as  he  continues  to  reside  and  Ik?  taught  in 
the^  college,  imK^es  the  annual  Government  examination,  and  otherwi^ 
ftatii^ties  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this  Vmli%  and  until  he  sliall  hrtvi* 
completed  his  reside m-c  in  the  c<iMe;^'c.  F<ir  studentJ^  admitted  in  Jiunmry 
this  annual  i*aymeut  will  U*  calmilated  an  from  January  l^t. 

170.  GmntH  wilt  be  made  to  training  colleger  at  the  rate  of  £ia  fur  evtn" 
normal  student  who  ijaHse.*'  tfie  cvaminationT  whether  of  tlie  first,  t*et'und,  '*V 
third  year,  pmvidid  tliat  fm  student-a  who  bave  been  under  trainiug  fur 
less  than  six  months  of  the  year  the  grant  shall  I)e  £*.">. 

172.  Every  third  year  student  who  passes  with  honours  will  receive  a 
bonus  of  five  i)Ounds  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  on  his  account  to  his 
college. 
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SCHEDULE  A. 

Course  of  Study  and  Standards  of  Classification. 

All  Schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  will  l>e  examined  according  to 
these  Standards.  The  maximum  marks  attainable  will  only  be  ffiven  at 
Inspection  when  the  whole  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  SyllaDus  are 
taken,  and  when  the  sch(X)l  as  a  whole  has  attained  to  the  highest  degree 
of  proficiency  that  would  be  possible  luuler  any  teaching.  Every  lower 
degree  of  i»roficiency  will  receive  a  proportionately  smaller  number  of 
marks,  wiiich  may  be  fractional. 

Children  in  higher  Standards  (Chief  Subjects)  or  Divisions  (Obligatory 
Subject  and  Secondary  Subjects)  may  be  examined  in  any  of  the  subjects 
for  Lower  Standards  or  Divisions  as  well  as  in  their  own. 

All  Scholars  are  rcc^uired  to  be  placed  in  the  same  Standards  in  Reading 
and  Writing  ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Scholars  will 
also  l)e  in  the  same  Standard  in  Arithmetic. 

First  C'lass  Schools,  of  at  least  60  marks,  will  be  examined  upon  the  full 
cours(j  of  study  for  each  Standard  and  Division  in  the  school.  Other  First 
Class  Schools  will  not  be  examined  in  "  Elements  of  Grammar  "  beyond 
r)tli  Standard  requirements. 

Second  Class  Schools  as  a  rule  will  not  be  examined  bevond  the  5th 
Standard  in  chief  sul)jects,  and  in  "Elements  of  Grammar  not  beyond 
4tli  Standard  reiiuirenients  ;  and  in  other  subjects  not  beyond  Middle 
Division  nMiiiirenicnts.  Hy  the  sf)ecial  api)roval,  first  obtained,  of  the 
Inspector  for  the  District,  such  sch(X)l  may  undei*take  full  Tith  Standard 
work,  and  0th  Standard  work  in  Heading,  and  the  obligatory  subject  for 
the  rpper  Division. 

Third  Chiss  Schools  will  not  be  examined  l>eyond  -Ith  Standard  work  in 
chief  subjects  and  the  Middle  Division  in  other  subjects  except  that  with 
the  sj>ecial  approval,  first  obtained,  of  the  Inspector  for  the  District,  such 
school  may  undertake  5th  Standard  work  in  Reading. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  the  full  work  of  the  several  Divisions  will 
be  accomplished,  except  by  the  highest  standard  in  each  Division — that  is, 
as  a  rule,  by  Scholars  who  have  been  in  that  Division  for  more  than  one 
year. 

In  the  case  of  any  school  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Teacher,  a  different 
distribution  of  Standards  into  Divisions  is  desirable,  the  desired  change 
mav  be  made  with  the  ap^)roval  of  the  Inspector  for  the  District. 

1^he  lirst  insj>ection  ot  a  school  after  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  (.'ode,  will  be  under  the  requirements  of  the  former  Code  ; 
excej)t  that  schools  which  at  that  date  had  already  been  inspected  in  1900 
may,  uiMin  recjuest  of  the  teacher,  be  next  examined  under  the  new  Code. 
At  the  first  insi>ection  under  this  Code,  and  until  teachers  have  had 
opportunity  to  bring  their  schools  into  full  hannony  with  the  new 
requirements,  all  reasonable  allowances  will  be  made  for  disadvantages 
incidental  to  a  change  of  curriculum. 

CHIEF  SUBJECTS. 

READING    AND   RECITATION. 

JUNIOR   STANDARD. 

Re.vding. 

To  read  from  blackboard,  chart  and  book,  short  sentences  in  script  and 
print,  exnreseing  simple  thoughts  in  easy  and  familiar  worda  of  one  and 
twr,  syllables. 

S|K>llin:v.    Division  of  words  into  syllablea,    VlcwA-^ 
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HEt-TTATItJN. 

To  I'ecite  a  single  poem  of  8  to  12  lines  ;  also  two  to  fuur  bright  gemn  J 
thought,  each  of  4  lines  or  hss. 


NOTKS  AND  HUOOBSTIONR. 

Bt'jLfinners  «ht»ulcl  hv  Uiuglit  by  a  judicious  eouihimition  <>f  tliofti^ntenc 
word  iiiethfxL  phonic  method,  and  ietUT  or  spelling    niethr»d.      A^  ai 
t\iQ  child  ahould  valid  individually  ;  wmietimes  two  or   three   together  ; 
RometiuieH,  hut  nioiv  larely,  the  whole  cliiss  nmy  be    |:>eriiiitted  to 
Hirnultaneous^ly.      To  prevent  rot^   reading,   the    sent^fnt-es,     put    on 
blackboard,   snonld   be  varied  fr«>m  day  t^j  day,    usiti^    new  words 
known  wordsi    in   new    oonibi nations.    The   Object    Lessons?,     lesson^ 
Scrij>ture  and  Morals  Ichhouh  in  ( leo^Taphy  and  Niunl>cr,   will   often 
liiatcrrial  for  a  reiwrliTig  len^sou-  Honie  UHeful  fact  or  striking   thoutrht  fjejj 
exjiressed   in  a  short  .sentence,  in  simple  wordn,  to  be  reacj  from  the  bli 
board.     The  rei^eated  rwidiiiK  from  day  to  day  of  the  saiiie  I  fg 

chart  siiould  be  avoidetl.     The  Icwjns  should  l>L«chietly  (v 
to  etisniT'  variety,  to  coni]tel  attention^  and  t<»  UJaiiitaiji   fre^^li    imiLMt 
will   be  well  to  trauHcribe  each   uew  Hentence  froni   the  Idaekhoaij 
narrow  slin  of  cardl>oard.     Thc8e  Hli[)8j  distributed  aTiioti^  the   cl 
once  a  week,  will  admii-ably  serve  the  puqiose  of  review. 

Words  a/td  *SVrt7e'«^<!^,— Chihben  sho»ild  be  taught  to   recoL 
the   written   and   printed  forms  nl   the   words,  and   to   pi 
readily  as  w^holen.    They  should  In?  taught  to  read  by  phrase  raMjer_ 
by  Bin^de  words, '*  a  *' ana  "  the  "  to  bt,*  nrononnced  as   if  a   sy! fable 
following  word  ;  to  obnerve,  carefully,  the  three  chief  mark:*  oY  punct 

period,  note  of  iTiterrogation,  ami  comma  ;to  read  to  exjire-ss  a    thougbi 
to  read  in  an  etisy  natural  tone  of  voice  a^i  one  would  talk,  but  witfi 
distinctness. 

Phofitrn  and  Let  tan.    The    chihlren    should    l»e    taught    tci 
clearly  tlie  vowel  nuUiids.    AU«»  Xlw  coni*<jnant  snunds  at  thi^  he^it 
ending  of  a  word,  the  con^jnant  wmnd  t«>  l«e  enunciate* I,  iisualh,  m  « 
bitiatinTi  will  I  a  vowtd,  forming  H  syllable.     The  children  should   linow 
names  of  the  lettei"H  reI^re^+enting  these  several  .soiuicLs. 

Woni-&utfdin4j.    S^tefhnff,  -The  clnldren  should  be  tatigiit   tii  .sefjofmfl 

wordn  into  wyllablenS,  and  word?*  and  Kylhible?*  into  their  com|>otjivfji 
and  letters;  to  build  up  these  comi»<»nent8  into  new  wordn  and 
by  addition  to  or  change  of  initial  or  terminal  cunaonant,  nr  by  ^^u* 
clianging  a  vowel  ;    U*  know  the  change  of   soujid  UHually   pr*j<itKx_ 
having  two  vcnvels  instead  of  <iTie  in  a  montksy liable.  a«H   pin,  pine  ;  \^ 
gout  ;  feib  Iced  ;  ran,  rain  ;  p<ind,  pound  ;  to  s]>ell  by  htter  easy  vvurd.^  of 
regular  f«trniati<m  and  thosi-  othei'  wokIs  of  irregular  formation  whi<*li  , 
frapiently  recur  in  tin*  reading  le«k*ons.     In  word-buildiiig  mucli  n;^e  ai 
be  made  of  the  ujore  common  condnnatioufi  of  two  or  three  letter?*,  for 
part  of  a  word  ur  a  iti.Htinct  sy liable,  t^»  be  known  at  si^ht.     Wheii  tbesel 
comlanations  are  well  kjiow^n  at  Hight,  the  form  of  many  tmniljar  worda*  can  / 
Ije  acquired  with  great  rapiiiity.     For  example:  With  an,  ed,  er,  it^  aiii, 
ack,  ing,  many  wordn  can  be  budt  by  prefixing  one  or  more  oonsfinanta,  m  \ 
can,  fan,  pan,  plan,  Ited,   fed,  bre<i,  tietl,  her, lit.  .split,    rain,  atjiin,  Htruin.  ] 
lack,  sack,  shtck,  sing,  sting,  *i^c.  ;  or  l\v  pretixinga  syllable,  as,  reader,  Hinger, 
ijlayiuL^.  walking,  itc.     The  aim  to  V>e  kept  constantly  in  view  in  this  drill 
on  the  components  of  words  is  that  the  child  may  acquire  without  much 
dela}',  and  gradually  more  and  more,  the  power  to  priinouiu'e  uew  wofd 
forms  without  the  aid  of  the  teachei',  ' 

A  careful  following  {not  slavishly  but  with  intelligent  adaptation)  of  the  ' 
method  described  in  detail  in  yiim  Fundenburg'8  *' First  Le^ssons  in  Read-  ! 
ing— I'eacher's   Edition,"  %viil   ensure  a  fair   amount   of   progi^ba    every 
month,  and  will  enable  a  teticher,  ordinarily,  to  accoraplisn  the  work  of  ] 
the  Standard  in  lea^  than  twelve  months.    The  tjifthod  of  teaching  is  coro- 
mended  ;  the  «i^tfnre»  to  Hf  r^jx^l  %\\»^\3\<\\3«i  ?,^\ciK  *&  atq  above   indicated  J 
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A  mfficient  gupplt/  of  bUickboards  w  indispenscUtle.  It  is  also  indispensable 
that  the  teaching  of  this  Standard  be  not  entrusted  to  a  pupil  teacher  or 
monitor  who  has  not  first  been  specially  instructed  how  to  conduct  the 
teaching. 

Reci'tcitloii.- -The  children  should  be  taught  to  recite  their  little  \x>en\ 
individually,  in  small  groups,  and  simultaneously.    Other  choice  selections 

gems  of  thought  or  "memory  gems" — usually  of  two  to  four  lines, 
should  be  known  by  heart.  One  such  gem,  learned  every  three  or  four 
months,  would  give  three  or  four  for  the  year.  In  every  case  the  meaning 
of  what  is  memorized  is  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the  pupils. 

It  is  believed  that  the  child  who  enters  school  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
attends  with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  may  be  expected  to  master  the 
work  of  the  Standard  in  one  year.  When  the  attendance  is  quite  irregular 
two  years  may  be  required.  For  purposes  of  instruction  the  teacher  may 
sometimes  find  it  desirable  to  divide  the  Standard  into  two  sections. 

STANDARD  f. 

Reading. 

To  read  a  passage  of  one  to  three  paragraphs,  or  one  or  two  verses  of 
ix)etry,  from  a  First  Reader  (or  other  reading  book  used  in  this  Standard) 
with  intelli^nce,  correct  pronunciation,  and  distinct  articulation.  To  read 
lessons  in  dialogue  form  with  animation  and  natural  expression. 

Pronunciation  of  special  lists  of  words  in  the  reading  book. 

Spelling;  phonics;  word-building. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  a  simple  poem  of  16  to  24  lines.  Also,  three  or  more  gems  of 
thought  learned  during  the  school  year. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

The  pupils  in  this  Standard  should  be  taught  to  find,  readily,  any 
selected  lesson  in  the  reading  book,  the  number  of  the  page  being  given ; 
to  read  simple  poetry  without  a  sing-song  tone  or  uniformly  recurring 
cadence ;  to  observe,  carefully  and  intellig:entlv,  all  marks  of  pronuncia- 
tion •  to  pronounce  correctly  the  words  in  the  lists  given  in  the  First 
Reader ;  to  know  the  marks  of  pronunciation  used  in  their  reading  book 
and  to  be  able  to  use  them  as  a  guide  in  pronouncing  the  words  in  the  lists 
and  similar  new  words. 

STANDARD  II. 

Reading. 

To  reml  a  passage  selected  from  a  Second  Reader,  or  the  First  Tropical 
Reader,  or  other  reading  lx)ok  used  in  the  Standard. 

Pronunciation  of  special  lists  of  words  in  the  reading  book. 

Si)elling  ;  phonics  ;  word-building. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  a  poem  of  20  to  30  lines ;  also  four  or  more  gems  of  thought 
learned  during  the  school  year. 

STANDARD  III. 

Reading. 

To  read  a  p^sage  from  a  Third  Reader,  or  Ist  or  2nd  Tropical  Reader 
or  other  reading  TOok  used  in  the  Standard. 
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Recitation. 

To  recite  a  poem  of  30  lines  or  more  ;  alao  four  or  more  geme  of  thou^t 
teamecl  duritig  the  school  year* 

[It  is  suggested  that  pupils  of  the  3rd  Standard  be  t^u^ht  how  to  u« 
the  dictionaiy,  to  find  the  meaning  of  words  and  their  pronunciation.] 

STAND  Alio  IV, 

READtNCi. 

Tfi  mi*t  a  j»aH^ige  from  n  Fourth  Kmderj  or  2tid  Tropical    Eeaideir,  or 
other  reading  ^m^k  used  in  the  StandanL 
Uae  of  the  Dictionary, 

Ekcitatiox. 

To  rtfcitb  a  ^joem  of  40  liueH  or  more;  al^  four  or  mure  gems  of  ihouglit 
k'Arned  rluring  the  school  year, 

BTAKBAKD  V. 

To  read  a  passage  selected  from  a  Fifth  Itexider,  nr  other  approved  r^- 
ing  btxjk. 
To  read  a  iiewa  j^jaragrajth  froni  a  Iwal  uewsimper. 
Htthitual  use  of  the  Dictionary, 


Rei  iTATniK. 


To  recitje  50  or  juore  line;?*  of  verse — either  a  foniplete  pc»eni  or  (if 
of  a  ioniser  ]»<'iem)  a  rK>rtion  having  unity  in  itself,  (ienis  of  thuught, 
Standard  TV. 


port 
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STANDARD  VI. 

Reading. 

To  read  from  a  Sixth  Reader,  or  other  approved  reading  hook,  contain- 
ing choice  selections  from  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Ijongfellow,  and  other 
standard  authors,  or  from  a  book  in  the  sclux)!  library. 

To  read  selections  from  the  "Journal  of  Agriculture"  or  *' Bulletin  *' : 
also,  solecti<:)ns  from  a  current  news])a]>er,  including  t^le^ranis,  market 
reports,  and  shii)ping  news. 

Hal^itual  use  of  the  Dictionary. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  with  expression  about  (iO  lines  of  verse  from  a  standard  author 
Gems  of  tliought,  as  in  i)revious  Standards. 

General  Notes  and  Suggestions. 

Reading  >vith  intelligence,  and  with  due  regard  to  marks  of  punctuation, 
italics,  etc.,  will  be  required  in  all  the  Standards,  and  increased  fluency  and 
exjjrcssion  in  successive  years.  In  all  Standards  above  Junior,  at  least  two 
sets  of  reading  books  must  be  provided,  one  of  which,  in  the  Second 
Standard,  will  oe  the  1st  Tropical  Reader,  and  in  higher  standards  the  2nd 
Tro^ncal  l^eader. 

The  Inspectur  may  cxamijie  from  any  c»f  the  books  in  n>v  in  the  Standard, 
and  from  Standard  JII.  and  upwards  from  any  book  or  pa.s.^agc  suitable  for 
the  purpose  which  he  may  select.  The  intelligence  of  the  reading  will  be 
tested  partly  by  i\\\e?.l\oTi^  ou  \\i^  m^ajuxw^  ol  ^Jt^aXves  \^^. 
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Correct  ami  intelligent  reading  ineliides  complete  mastery  of  tbi^  w^irda, 
cHstitict  articulation,  justt  emphasis  and  right  intlertion,  the  mind  taking  in 
the  thought  and  tlie  reading  expressing  the  thought.  While  pupils  should 
read  loud  enough  to  l»e  heard  difttinf^tly  by  the  teacher  and  every  member 
of  the  class,  undue  lotKlne.Hs  should  be  checked.  Not  special  loudness  of 
tone  but  distinctness  of  pronunciatit»n  i.s  required.  In  all  the  Standards 
the  j»u)>ils  .^iliould  he  tmined  to  opeti  the  mouth  well^  and  not  to  read  with 
closed  teeth.  The  |>ower  to  use  the  ilictionary  readily  and  intelligently  in 
Standard  IfL  is  highly  desirable  ;  and  in  the  higher  Standards,  with  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  marks  of  pronunciation,  i^ill  be  regarded  l»y  the 
T US]  lector  as  very  imp<^)rtant,  and  will  usually  be  te.'^t^d. 

Intelligence  and  expression,  with  due  attention  to  articuJationi  infleetion 
and  emphasis,  will  be  re«|uii*eil  in  the  recitation  of  all  StandardH.  The 
*Mntelligence  "  will  include  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
individual  words  but  a  fidl  understa-nding  of  the  meaning  of  the  wem,  and 
of  all  its  nlirases*,  and  the  force  and  pertinency  of  its  allusions.  The  teacher 
should  select  with  care  the  **gemf=i  «>i  thought"  to  l:)e  committed  to  memory 
during  the  course  of  the  year  They  will  be  but  a  light  tax  upton  the  time 
of  teacher  and  pupils  ;  they  will  add  variety  Ui  the  recitation  that  is 
reciuired  ;  they  will,  if  wisely  chosen,  stfire  the  mind  with  what  will  be 
valuable  as  a  life-long  {>ossession,  and  will  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  his 
effort  to  impress  Ufion  children  a  high  sense  <if  diUv,and  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  what  iH  right  and  g*>od,  what  is  unselfisli,  noble  and  j>atriotia 
Suita>»Ie  verses  c^an  be  found  In  the  reading  books  and  can  bo  used  until  tlie 
teacher  has  gjithered  others  which  he  may  jircfer  from  f^tandard  authors, 

Reading,  like  talking,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  imitation,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant the  children  should  hear  ninch  good  reading.  This  is  best  secured 
when  all  <»ther  exercises  in  the  f»chool  are  suspended  and  the  teacher  reads 
to  the  \\hole  school  Three  minutes  a  day  given  to  this  exiMcise,  reading 
interesting  selections  from  l>ooks  in  the  school  library,  or  llic  nio.st  interest- 
ing of  the  jienny  rearJing  b<xiks,  and  reading  with  care  in  tfie  best 
manner,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  exert  a  controlling  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  manner  of  reading  in  all  the  ♦Standarrls.  This  might  be  the  last 
exercise  I )efore  dismissing  the  school  for  the  noon  recess,  or  the  tir^t  exercise 
after  reassembling  the  school,  or  at  any  other  convenient  time  when  all  the 
scholars  are  present  and  can  give  attention. 

WRITING    AND    EXOLTSR 

JrXIOR   8T.\NnAHrX 
VVHrTTXti   ANr>  OnrnoiiRAPHy. 

To  form  letters  in  wri|>t  and  write  simple  words  on  slate,  slowly  and  care 
fidly,  in  a  lM>ld  hand,  from  script  coj>y  <m  slate  or  blackboard. 

To  form  with  .sticks  capital  letters  com  pased  of  straight  lines;  to  draw 
tliem  on  the  slate  ;  to  draw  like  letters  from  copy  on  chart  or  blackboard, 
or  from  dictation. 

To  copy  on  slate  short  sentences  \sTinen  on  blackboard,  with  correct  use 
of  capitals,  period,  note  of  interrogation,  and  apostrophe  followed  by  s. 

Composition. 

To  answer  questions  in  the  form  of  simple  sentences.  To  tell  in  complete 
sentences  simple  facts  about  actual  objects  shown  or  represented  in  picturea. 
To  ask  questions  res])ecting  such  objects. 

STANDARD   L 

Writing  and  Urthoorapby. 

To  copy  sentences  written  on  blackboard. 

Tfi  tmnseribe  a  paragraph  of  two  or  three  senteiic^ii  ^totn.  T\\^\  "^teai^^feT 
with  correct  use  of  capitals  and  marks  of  xA'i^<:^tu».t\oT\. 
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To  copy  from  blackT>oRrd  a  very  short  letter  to  a  relative  or  friend*    The 

ptipil  to  nxite  hia  own  name  and  tlie  name  of  the  RchooL 
To  write  an  ea^y  sentence  fr*>ni  dit'lntirm- 
Ccipyl>o«»kft  to  be  shown. 

COMP^iSlTION*. 

A^  in  previous  Stundarcl    Al»<»,  t<j  answer  easy  quostioiiH  on  sljito  tn  vifry 

simple  Henteuees. 

[The  pupils  in  thiK  Standard  ahould  have  much  nractiee  in  the  cNimjct «« 
ill  senteneuH  <ff-iH,  jire  ;  1,  me,  ;  it,  they,  them.  The  iHipiU  MhouM  dtmiQ- 
guish  between  one  and  more  than  one  thing  ;— an  book,  bf3ok&,  etc) 

STANDARD  IL 
Wrtttno  and  Orthography. 

To  write  a  pas84ige  of  tw«>  or  three  short  sentences  frc»iij  a  Secoiu]  Renden 
or  eciuivalent  »entei»ce»,- each  .nentenee  to  be  nlowly  re^d   r#nee»  und  t*^*'^ 
dictated  l*y  single  words,  or  phi7v«?,s  of  two  or  thret^  worclts  ;   the   p' 
note  of  interrogation  and  aiK^^trophe  to  be  put  in  by   the  jtu nil  <».  »ri 
without  aid. 

Copybooks  and  exercise  lK>ok«  to  be  nhown. 

CyOMPOfllTlON, 

To  answer  in  writing,  in  whole  sentences  questions  abotit  familiar  events 

and  objeetti. 
To  write  a  very  simple  letter, 

.V'/rf.— Tht'  pu]iils  in  the  Second  Standard  shoulii  he  curefuily  taii|^ht  tu 
Inigin  and  end  their  simple  letter?^  in  pioiHT  fiprm. 

[W^hile  in  every  leason  in  every  subject  Honje  attention  .should  be  j^ven  ' 
tlie  use  of  correct  English,  the  |iupils  ui  this  Standard  shoubl  have  *sufficie 
jimctice  in  tlie  u^se,  in  short  sentences,  of  the  forms  orevionsly  luentione 
and  aliwj  »uch  aa— lie,  his,  him  ;  i*he»  her  :  their  j  ha«,  liaye,  liacf  ;  wa^^  wen 
come,  comes  cume  :  walk,  walks,  walkeci  ;  receive^  reoeivea,  received  ;  et^ 


\^^ 


STANDARD  II L 
Writing  axh  Ortho<;rai*hv. 

To  write  a  t^assajje  of  four  to  eight  lino  of  itrone  from   a  retadtiij^ 
used  in  thw  Standard,  i^lowly  read  once  and  tlien  dictated— the  peritnl,  UQ 
of  interrogation^  comma  anci  quotation  marks  to  be  cori'octly  put  in  bj 
pupil  without  aid. 

To  write  four  linej^  selected  from  the  ooem  memorize! I  for  recitatifm. 

CV^pylwwfkH  and  exercine  book»  t<>  W  nnown, 

Composition. 

Writing  nimple  sentences  containing  specified  nouns,  verbs,  adjective^ 
adverliH. 

To  use  conectly  in  f*entences  the  nioi^  common  words  in  the  retailing 
l¥>oks  pron<mnced  alike  but  H[n*lt  differently. 

To  write  a  .simple  letter  :  a  receipt  for  money  ;  als(»  a  very  minjilc: 
showing  amrjuitt  due  for  an  article  wold  or  for  services  ren<lered. 

AW*'.— The  exerci.^e  ImxjUs  of  this  Standard  .should  ciuitain^  among  otlJ 
matters,  forms  of  letter?*  with  suitable  l>eginning  and  ending^  vari 
according  to  the  perwon  addressed  ;  forms  of  receipts  for  money  and  .*%iintt 
bills  ;  a  simple  fomi  of  household  a4*count3,  one  i^a^e  containing  outrica  . 
money  received  and  the  opi»osit-e  jiage  of  money  exjiended. 

Special  attention  should  lie  given  in  this  and  the  higher  StaudiLrds  to 
right  use  of  words,  and  the  use  of  simple  mther  than  pretenUoui  wordt^ 
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Elements  of  Grammar. 

Simple  analysis  of  easy  sentences.  Different  parts  of  speech.  Number 
-  nouns  and  pronouns.  Different  fonns  of  verbs  as  detennined  by  singular 
or  plural  form  of  the  subject.  Gender  of  nouns.  Different  forms  of  pro- 
nouns as  modified  ])y  the  gender  of  nouns  for  ^vllich  they  stand.  Cases  of 
nouns  and  pronouns.  Modification  of  nouns  to  show  the  possessive  case. 
Personal  pronouns.  Inflection  of  personal  pronouns,  showing  case,  number 
and  gender.  Modification  of  the  fonn  of  verbs  determined  by  the  3rd 
personal  pronoun  in  the  singidar  number.  Different  forms  of  verbs,  to 
mdicate  present,  past,  and  future. 

[Only  ordinary  forms  and  variations  arc  required  to  be  known.    When, 

however,  a  child  encounters  an  unusual  form  in  his  reading  lesson^  the 

teacher  should  give  such  explanation  as  is  needful  for  the  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  is  read.] 


STANDARD  IV. 

Writing  and  Orthography. 

To  write  with  correct  punctuation  eight  lines  of  prose  or  poetry,  slowly 
i-e^id  once,  and  then  dictated. 
CopyboNoks  and  exercise  books  to  be  shown. 
The  simpler  rules  of  spelling,  and  the  common  affixes,  to  be  known. 

Composition. 

Business  letters  and  other  letters  ;  receiv)ts  for  money  ;  promissory  notes  ; 
l)ills  ;  simi)lc  household  accounts. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

Modification  of  subject,  i)redicate  and  object  by  words  and  phrases. 
Parsing  an  easy  sentence,  to  show  the  relation  of  each  word  to  other  words 
in  the  sentence. 

JTote.— Pupils  in  this  Standard  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  plainest 
rules  of  spell mg  and  word-building,  including  rules  governing  such  cases  as 
step,  stepping  ;  sleep,  sleeping  ;  hat,  hatter  ;  heat,  heater. 

STANDARD  V. 

Writing  and  Orthography. 

Dictation. 

Further  niles  of  spelling. 

(Jopy  lxx)ks  and  exercise  lx)oks  to  be  shown. 

Composition. 

Paraphi-ase  of  a  simple  and  short  poetical  passage,  being  chiefly  a  trans- 
position of  the  words  into  the  order  of  prose. 
Writing  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  short  story  read  out  twice. 
Letter  writing.    Busmess  fonns  and  correspondence. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

Modification  of  subject,  predicate  and  object  by  words,  phrases  and 
sentences.    Analysis  of  easy  complex  sentences. 

^ote.— The  rules  of  spelling  and  word-building  known  by  pupils  in  this 
Standard  should  include  rules  governing  such  cases  as  :  pin,  pinning ;  pine, 
pining ;  print,  printing ;  happy,  happier ;  play,  player. 
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STANDARD  VI. 
Wrttino  and  Orthography. 


As  in  Standard  V. 

As  in  Standard  V. 

To  write  an  abstract  or  BynopsiH  of  a  letter  or  other  ^imiile  doeum^it 

KOMENTS   OF  OeaMMAR. 

Parsing  nnd  Analy^ifl  of  roiuplex  st^nttmcoa  Wonl-l*iu1ding,  Knowledge 
€>f  EngliMh  prefixe.s*.  MakiiiK  ^^entuneeH  jlhistrativtf  of  the  right  use  of 
given  word  IS  and  phm^^e!*. 

General  Kotes  ahb  Suooestiokb, 

Wntitm\—T\iQ  slates  of  the  Junior  Standard  and  Int  and  twd  St-andani 
lluniM  Ix?  ruled  on  one  side  permanentlj%  with  Wrn^n  to  indicate  height  of 
loop  and  small  letters.  On  the  slates  of  the  Junior  and  lut  StjiQdard 
there  should  be  jieniianently  marked  thi'ee  liji ear  inches  and  one  square 
inch. 

At  tlie  in8|jection,  the  writing  of  Standard  I.  and  IL  may  ho  on  slates  or 
paper,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher ;  in  Standard  ITL  and  upwards  it 
should  be  on  p£it»er. 

EjTtTtHe  liookst, — It  it*  ini[)ortM.nt  that  the  letters  and  bui^ine?^  forms 
after  all  en*or8  have  l>een  carefully  marked,  be  re- written  in  correct  form  to 
»erve  as  niodela  for  futui'e  use.  The  memory  gema,  learned  from  time  to 
time^  shonld  alsir*  Ite  pro^crved  in  t!ie  exerriHe  book«. 

Eveyy  exercise  in  the  exercise  hooks  and  every  p(i<je  in  the  copy  Jtookt 
shovld  he  dated. 

ARITHMETIC. 

JUNIOR  STANDARD. 

To  count  objects  up  to  12,  forwards  and  backwards.  The  same,  by 
intervals  of  2,  beginning  at  1  and  2  ;  intervals  of  3,  beginning  at  1,  2,  and 
3  ;  intervals  of  4,  beginning  at  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

To  make  calculations  by  the  actual  handling  of  objects,  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division,  to  involve  no  number  beyond  12.  To 
represent  these  processes  by  figures  and  symbols. 

The  meaning  of  J  and  J  by  concrete  examples ; — also,  1  dozen  ;  ^  dozen. 

Easy  problems  on  common  objects  and  in  tables  as  follows  :  Money,  up 
to  1  shilling ;  capacity,  to  1  quart ;  length,  to  1  yard. 

Besides  the  above, — counting  forw^ards  to  100,  and  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion to  20. 

Note. — The  signs  -f ,  -,  x,  -f,  =,  to  bo  knowni. 

Tables. 

Money. — 4  farthings  =  Id  ;  2  half -pennies  =  Irf.  ;  2  penny-half-pennies 
=  3d;  2  threepences  =  6d.  ;  2  sixpences  =  1«. 

Capacity.— A  gills  =  1  pint ;  2  pints  =  1  quart. 

Length. — 12  inches  =  1  foot ;  3  feet  =  1  yard. 

[A  half -penny  coin  may  be  used  as  an  inch  measure.] 
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STANDARD  I. 

To  count  to  100  forwards  and  backwards :— by  intervals  of  5 ;  by 
intervals  of  2,  the  odd  and  even  numbers  :  by  intervals  of  10,  beginning 
with  each  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  10  and  from  100  to  91.  To  count  for- 
wards to  30  by  inter\als  of  3  and  4,  beginning  with  1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  back- 
wards in  reverse  order,— /.e.,  beginning  ^itli  30,  29,  28,  27. 

The  multiplication  table  to  6  times  12. 

Mental  addition  of  any  two  digits,  and  subtraction  of  any  digit  fmm  a 
number  not  exceeding  18.  Adding  by  decades,  thus  :  7  +  4  ;  17  -f  4  ; 
27  +  4  :  37  +  4,  etc. 

The  four  rules  up  to  100 ;  addition  not  to  exceed  5  lines  ;  neither  multi- 
plier nor  divisor  to  exceed  6. 

Easy  problems  on  common  objects  and  on  the  tables  in  Money,  Caiwvcity, 
Length,  Weight  and  Time  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  Notes. 

The  meaning,  by  concrete  examples,  up  to  40,  of  J,  J,  J,  J,  1-10,  1-12. 

Uoman  niunbers  to  XXX. 

Ao<tf.— "  Concrete  examples :"  J,  i,  j,  1-12  of  a  shilling,  or  of  a  foot ;  1-10 
c»f  £1 ;  etc. 

Tableb. 
J/ow/y.— 20«.  «  £1 ;  2«.  =  1  florin  ;  10  florins  =»  £l. 

Tt»j^.— 24  hours  «  1  day  ;  7  days  =  1  week— (names  of  the  days  in 
order) ;  12  months  =  1  year— (names  of  the  months  in  order). 

Capacity.— 4  quarts  =  1  gallon. 

Length.— 22  yards  =  1  chain  ;  66  feet  =  1  chain.  (Actual  measurement 
in  school  yard  or  on  roadside  marked  by  stakes.) 

WeighL—-l6  oz.  =  1  lb.  [Practical  use  of  |  lb.  and  i  lb.  w^eights  and  J  oz. 
and  i  oz.  weights  is  recommended.] 


STANDARD  II. 

To  count  forwards  to  60.  by  intervals  of  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  up  to  9,  beginning 
with  each  of  the  digits,  and  Wkwards  in  reverse  order. 

The  multiplication  table  to  12  times  12. 

Mental  addition  of  two  or  three  numbers,  and  subtraction  of  any  number 
from  another,  the  total  or  minuend  not  to  exceed  100.  The  same  m  money, 
the  total  or  minuend  not  to  exceed  \0s.  Mental  calculation  of  the  cost  of 
dozens  of  articles,  up  to  4  dozen,  at  a  given  number  of  pence  or  farthings 
each. 

The  pence  table  to  10«. 

The  four  simple  rules  j  no  numl)er  or  amount  to  exceed  1,000  ;  no  multi- 
plier to  exceed  24  ;  no  divisor  to  exceed  12. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  money,  (Sec  Note.)  Easy  sums  in  the 
tables. 

To  know,  practically  ,the  meaning  of  a  square  incli,  foot  and  yanl.  To 
make  simple  calculations  of  area,  not  to  exceed  144  square  inches. 

To  know  the  ineaiiing  of  any  proper  fraction  with  denominator  3,  4,  5, 
6,  8, 10,  or  12.  To  add  and  subtract  halves  and  fourths ;  thirds  and  sixths  ; 
fourths  and  eighths. 

Roman  numbers  to  C. 

Time  by  the  clock.  The  meaning  of  1.35,  3.20,  etc.,  as  applied  to  the 
clock. 

Note.— In  mental  calculations,  in  money,  only  two  denominations  to  be 
used,— shillings  and  pence,  or  pence  and  farthings.  In  written  sums  in 
addition  of  money,  the  lines  not  to  exceed  five  nor  any  number  used  to 
exceed  20.  In  subtraction,  farthings  to  bo  used  in  minuend  or  subtrahendj 
not  in  both. 

4-^i6.  ^i)  - 
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Tables. 

J/t>w<'//.— 5  shillings  —  1  crown  ;  ^  whillings  and  sixpence  =  1  half-crown  ; 
4  crowns  ^  £l  ;  8  half  crowns  =  £K 

Time,—QO  seconds  -  1  minute  ;  60  minutes  =  I  hour  ;  365  days  =  1 
[52  weelLs  in  a  year]. 

Length,  -1760  yards  =  1  mile  ;  80  chains  =  1  milp. 

\Velffht.~-'2^  11)8.  =  1  i|r. ;  4  qrs.  «  1  cwt. ;  112  IUh.  -=  \  cwt. 

*S'ti?7afr.— 144  nquare  inches  =  I  squai'e  foot     ^To  dliow,  by  ruling  vnr- 
slate  or  imper,  that— for  in.<*taiice-"an  area  of  C  lu,  by  4  in.  eoiatains  a-t 
aquar^  inches,] 

STANDARD  TTl. 

MtnhiL->\\m\Ae  iwerci.ses  in  addition  andt^uljtmttiouof  money  up  to  i62, 
Hwi action  from  one  denomination  to  the  next  with  ntmiben*  not  exeeediu*; 
100.  Caicuktion  of  th*^  cost  of  articles  by  the  do/^u,  M:orc  aud  groH«,  To 
calculate  jn-iceH  by  the  easier  aliquot  jKirtn  of  a  sovereign  aud  a  chilli iig. 

frrAV/e*r,"The  four  ?4iin]>k' rules,  with  numJx*rs  to  100,000.  Redtirtion. 
The  com]K3iind  rules,  with  multiplication  bv  ftictoi^  up  to  144  only,  and 
divisor  not  exeocdin^  ¥1.  Mi>iicy  table  iu  fufl :  otlni"  tables  a.s  sj^eviJied  in 
the  Notes,  but  ealculatiojis  usually  confined  to  two  denomiiuitton.s — ^4i^% 
days  and  hour**,  feet  and  inelies. 

To  kno\s  the  meaninjiE  t>i  a  cubic  inch*  foot  and  yard,  aud  to  wnrk  very 
simple  easy  fsiiniH  in  mea-suritig  eon  tents. 

The  meaning  of  any  prosier  fiaitinn  with  denominator  not  exceetling  24,| 
Kaey  opemtion?>  in  addition  ;yul  subtraction  of  halves,  fourtb^i,  ei^bth^  j 
halve.-*,  thirds,  j^ixths  :  halves,  fifths,  tcuthH. 

To  know  the  meaning,'  of  "i  arul  2i  jjer  cent.,  aufl  to  work  easy  i 
mentally  with  exact  hundreds. 

Roman  minibers  to  QQ. 

iVoft^.— The  shorter  process  of  division,  with  terminal  nought*  in  diu 
and  dividend,  should  be  known. 

There  should  be  actual  measurement  in  cubic  meaiiure  to  find  the  oon- 
tanta  of  a  box,  the  schoolroom,  Jtc, — using  only  one  denoniinatioti — f&t^x  or 
inches. 


Tablks, 

Lengih, — 5^  yards  =  1  pole  ;  4  iK>les  =  I  chain  ;  !V)  chains  =  l  mile. 

WelghL--m  cwt.  =  J  ton  ;  i*240  lbs.  =  1  ton. 

Va/mati/.—B  gallons  =  I  bushel  ;  32  <its.  =  I  bnsheb 

Sitr/aaf.—d  sqr.  feet  =  1  stir,  yaitl ;  30]  s<ir.  yds.  =  1  Mp-,  jMiJe  ;    10  JHjr. 
jioles  —  1  roo<l ;  4  roods  -  I  acre  ;  10  stjr,  chains  =  1  acre, 

iSo/v/ily.—lTSS  cubic  incbes  =  1  cubic  foot ;  27  cubic  feet  =  I  cubic  yftitf, 

ilnasinuicb  as  8ome  of  the  ptipil^  iu  this  Standard  wll  not  remain  in 
ool  beyond  this  year,  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  fit  them  for  the 
mmjile  businej^s  calculations  that  will  enter  into  their  life.  It  h  therefore 
doHU'aijle  that  they  know  the  tables  in  full  ;  also  American  monev  :  1  cent 
=  1  British  half'iicnuy  ;  100  cents  -  I  dollar  ($) :  also,  l^ch  inches  fver>* 
nearly  ^  iaehes)  ^  1  Imk  ;  100  links  --  1  chain.  (These  are  to  t>e  tait^ht  to 
Standard  IV„  if  not  to  Standard  11 1.)  It  h  also  desirable  that  Standard 
II L  should  have  some  mractice  in  simple  household  accounts,  thus  antici- 
pating the  next  Standard.] 
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STANDx\RD  IV. 

Ftill  knowledge  of  the  four  niles  in  simple  and  compound  numbers, 
including  weigbts  and  measures. 

To  measure  rectangular  arean  and  the  cubic  contents  of  rectangular 
tanks. 

Household  accounts.    Ordinary  bills  and  invoicew. 

To  find  the  inttncst  on  a  sum  of  money  for  years  and  even  months,  at  4, 
5,  a  10  per  ceut. 

Easy  Hums  in  addition  and  Hubtra^tion  of  f^imple  fractions,  mth  denomi- 
nators not  exceeding  12. 

To  know  the  meaning  of  .:>,  .25,  .75  :  to  learn  these  decimals  as  tenths  and 
luindredthft,  and  a>i  corresjwnding  to  k,  |,  }. 

Ea^y  Tiercentage^,  and  ordinary  trarle  discount. 

To  iiolve,  mentally,  by  the  method  of  tirst  principles,  (unitary  method) 
easy  problems  occurring  in  actual  life. 

STAN  DAK  D  W 

More  familiar  knowledge  of  coni pound  nnmbers,  household  account**, 
and  bills  and  invoices. 

Easy  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

rercentages.  Intere.st,— princiiml,  rate  por  cent,  and  time  being  given. 
Simple  Practice.  Simple  pro{>ortion.  Averages.  The  measurement  of  a 
triangle^  or  a  foiu'-aidea  figure  with  two  aiden  parallel 

STANDABD  VI. 

Fraction,    l^ercontages,    Interest.    Com|x*tmd  rrojxvrtion. 

The  work  of  previous  stAudarfU,  with  increased  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

Notes  and  StTGCESTioNa. 

Teachers  are  recommended  to  form  a  plan  fur  the  year's  work  in  Arith- 
metic, so  as  to  take  up  in  cuch  Htatjdara  the  several  nortionn  of  the  pix? 
ftcribcii  work,  pro^essively,  month  by  month,— taking  alb  in  a  simple  way* 
with  freriuent  renews,  during  the  iir.st  six  month-s  of  the  w4irMil  ye^ir,  and 
the  name  afterwards  more  fully  and  witli  thorough  reviews.  \\  ith  snch 
ilelinite  plan^  and  a  wise  distribution  of  the  work^  suet-esH  can  l>e  achieve<l 
wliich  otherwise  could  not  Ihi  expected.  The  following  ure  snggestions  n^ 
to  teaching  this  subji.-ct  :  — 

(a)  All  numbers  should  l>e  learned  and  all  proc^ftsea  explained  b^  actual 
observHtion  and  handling  of  suit^^blc  object^s  b}^  the  pupils,  or  (if  this  is  not 
l>ra€ticable)  l^y  diagnims.  Comjjomid  numbers  ana  fractions  i*o  explained 
will  l>e  easily  comprehended  to  tne  extent  required  in  the  several  StandaixiK 
For  the  first  lessons  the  objectH  might  be  small  sticks,  nuts,  fK'lildes,  and 
tlie  like  :  objects  in  the  schoolroom  {Iwiioks,  etc.) ;  lines,  dots  0\  X's, 
sqnai'es,  triiin^tlts,  etc.,  on  hlucklvoard  and  on  slates  ;  and  also  balls  on  the 
numeral  fram»\  which,  howe\er,  should  not  be  used  exclusively  nor  chiefiy. 
Coins,  weights  and  meanures,  to  a  limited  extent,  should  be  intro<iuced  fronj 
the  beginning,  and  learned,  so  far  as  possible,  by  actmil  observation  anil 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  r^npils.  The  objects  are  to  be  gradually  dis- 
carded as  the  fact*i  are  le^irnea. 

<Vi)  For  teaching  addition  and  subtraction,  small  sticks  (single  and  com- 
bined ii^ti>  Imndle^s  of  tons  and  tens  into  hnndi-t'ds)  could  l>e  used  (or  somo 
e<juivalent  device)  and  the  same  principles  illustrated  l*ythe  use  of  furthingH 
pence  and  shillings, 

(<)  The  sum  of  any  two  digits  added  together  should  be  a*s  well  known 
as  the  mnltifilieation  table.  In  addition  and  subtraction  sums  at  the 
Examination,  ronntin^  by  tingers  or  by  strokes  on  slate  will  very  greatly 
detract  from  the  credit  due  for  a  correct  answer. 
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(d)  To  ensure  correct  notation,  there  should  be  frequent  special  exercises 
in  writing  numbers  from  dic^tion. 

(c)  >[Dnta!  exeiinKes,  with  wmnU  iinmbetN,  liul  of  the  t<ainr  nature  ft?*  %h% 
written  Dxercise.s  .Hliniild  procedi^  tin-  written  m  all  the  StaiutarcL^ 

f/)  All  probleinsof  applied  aritbinetir  should  liear  priiicijiallyaii  current 
c<^in^  A^  ei^lit  and  mpasuro,s  and  be*  svu table  to  the  life  aT>d  exi>erienco  of  the 
fbildren. 

(if)  AiTiiracy  i^hDuld  \>o  the  eH|H.Hial  Aim  jn  the  Fjower  HtaiidanU.  Tu 
ticeiirt'  rapidity  with  aecumcy  the  ,4chfilai's  of  tlie  3id  Standard  and  upivjird^ 
should  be  re*|nired  to  add  coliniin.^  of  itrmnds,  shillinirs  and  ponce  within 
£1  ai>ecfie<l  time, 

(/*)  Hie  tables  to  be  learned  include  those  weights  and  tiiea*iurew  only 
which  are  in  ordinary  ii.^e,  viz,  \— 

Lewjfh-^Tliii  mile,  fm'long,  ehain,  rod  or  pole,  yard,  foot  aiul  inch. 

Wmjhi. — The  ton,  huudradweiifht,  qiiarter,  stone,  ponnfl,  rnuK'e  and 
draehin. 

Cfi/i^'c/f//.— Bui^htd,  i*eck,  gallon^  riuart,  pint  and  t'ilb 

Arm. — The  Hquare  mile,  acre,  ithtkI,  jajuare  pole  or  )>oreli,  the  Htjnuniyanlj 
ffw>t  and  ineh. 

Time. — Year,  niontb*  week,  day  hoiu",  nnnate  and  s4*eon*L 

At  inspection  liberal  allowances  will  l>c  matle  in  niarkin^  th<?  work  of 
any  Standard  with  res^iioct  to  that  portion  of  the  work  not  prescrilMMl  in  the 
formc^r  Code,  until  there  bii*  been  opportunity  to  take  up  iti  the  lower 
Btandards,  from  which  the  pnpilH  have  l>een  advanced,  the  i^reliminary  work 
of  a  like  nature. 

OBLIGATORY  8UB.TECT. 

Elementary  Soienoe,  General  and  Aoriculturai.. 

Lower    Division. — Jnnlov  Standard  and  Stajidajxl  I. 

A  course  of  36  lessons  dealing  with  the  simple  phenomena  of  animal  and 
plant  life  ;  e.g.  : — 

/.     Anhiial  Life. 

(a)  Dom€sifr  Animals. — Their  uses.  How  they  repay  kindness  and  care. 
The  Cat  (compare  with  Dog) ;  Cow  (compare  with  Sheep  and  Goat)  ;  Horse 
(compare  with  Mule  and  Donkey.) 

(/>)  Domestic  Birds — Fowl  (comimre  with  Duck),  Turkey,  Pigeon,  etc. 

(c)  WiJd.  Animals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  ^^c— Their  usefulness;  tlieir  harm- 
fulness.  Lessons  ui>on  some  of  the  following  :— Bat,  Rat,  and  Mouse  ; 
Lizards  and  Crocodiles  ;  Tadpoles  and  Frogs  ;  JJees  and  Hnniniin^  Binis  • 
etc. 

//.     Playit  Life. 

(a)  Study  of  Plants  as  growing  things.  Yery  simple  lessons  uiv^n  the 
structure  and  puri)ose  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit  and  see<is. 

{h)  Simple  lessons  to  be  given  upon  some  of  the  more  useful  plants  in 
Jamaica— such  as  sugar  cane,  coffee,  bananas,  oranges,  yams,  cocoes,  etc. 

Middle  Division  -Standard*  II.  and  III. 
A  course  of  at  least  2.")  lessons  embracing  the  folloN^ing  subjects  : 

I.     (reneral  Science. 
Matter,— T\iQ  three  states  of  matter.    Simple  experiments  to  show^  their 
properties,  especially  those  of  water,    Effect  of  heat  and  cold,  boilinc  and 
freezing.  ^ 
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Movements  of  the  am— Land  and  sea  breezes — winds— hurricanes. 

Moisture  in  the  air. — Water  turns  to  vapour.  (Wet  cloth  dried  in  the 
wind.)  Vaix)ur  turns  to  water.  (Breathing  on  slate.  Clouds  on  hills. 
Evening  mists.) 

Clouds  in  the  sky.  Ilaiu  (size  of  drops — effect  of  heavy  rain  in  tearing 
up  roads,  etc.     Disposition  of  sand  and  pebbles  washed  to  a  distance.) 

//.     Atjricultural  Science. 

Plant  Life, — Water  necessary  for  plants.  Seeds. — Gennination  of  seeds 
(examples  to  be  shown).  Functions  of  water,  soil  and  air  in  supplying 
plant  food. 

Uppek  Idiwi^io^—Standards  above  Middle  Dimsion, 
A  course  of  at  least  '2'y  l«ssons  embracing  the  following  subjects  : 

/.     General  Science, 

As  in  Middle  Division. 

77ie  Af/nosjfhere.'-Com\)Oiiiiion  of  the  air.  Proi^erties  of  Oxygeji  and 
CJarbon -dioxide. 

Use  of  Barometer  and  Thermometer. 

General  ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and  functions  of  it« 
chief  organs,  given  in  simple  language.  A  few  main  laws  of  health. 
Necessity  foi-  wholesome  food,  pure  water,  airy  dwelling,  bodily  cleanliness. 

//.    Afjricultural  Science. 
Action  of  water,  air,  etc.,  on  rocks  and  soil. 

Soils— how  formed— different  kinds  —  condition  —  how  improved  by 
tillage,  di-ainage,  watering  and  manuring,  etc. 

Agiicultural  work  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

Tools.     Uses  of  the  different  sorts.    How  to  keep  in  order. 

Common  objects  of  cultivation  in  Jamaica.  Condition  of  j^oil  and 
situation  best  suited  to  their  groi^iih. 

Plant  food  required  by  chief  Jamaica  crops— how  obtained  and  utilised. 

Preparation  of  fruit  and  other  products  for  market 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  The  lessons  generally,  and  very  si>ecially  in  the  Lower  Division, 
should  be  convei-sational,  as  far  removed  as  iK>ssible  from  a  formal  lecture. 

2.  The  lessons  must,  whenever  ix)ssible,  be  illustrated  by  actual  objects, 
sijecimens,  pictures,  diagrams,  blackboard  dra>nngs  or  clay  models. 

3.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  with  them  to  the  lesson 
illustrative  specimens,  which  they  have  collected  or  obtained  from  friends. 

4.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  siinple  drawings  illustrative 
of  their  observations.  Those  in  the  i\\)\)ev  division  should  be  required  to 
write  brief  weekly  comiwsitions  in  wnich  they  may  express  in  a  to tten 
form  the  ideas  which  they  have  acquired  through  observation  and  oral 
instruction  and  also  through  reading. 

">.  Plants,  ill  pots,  boxes  or  glasses,  should  be  grown  in  the  school  room 
for  illustrative  pun)oses.  As  far  as  jjossiblc,  knowledge  respecting  plants 
should  be  gained  through  practical  illustrations  and  simple  experiments. 

r>  When  the  teacher  of  a  country  school  tiuds  it  needful  to  give  only 
selected  iK)rtions  of  the  course  in  this  subject,  the  lessons  most  closely 
connected  witli  agriculture  should  Ik;  chosen. 
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SECONDAEY    SUBJECTS. 

SORITTURE,  INCLUDING  THE  TEACHING  OF  MOEULO. 

Lower  Division. — {Junim*  Stnndard  and  St-ajtdard  /.) 
Sfripturt  KiKmMjft. 

To  answer  intelligently  ijueHtiunti  tm  30  lessons  given  during  tlie  yc 
consisting  chiefly  of  Hiinjile  stories  from  llie  life  of  Christ  ;  alnu  from  xlat 
lives  of  ^JToniinent  Bible  ehar<u.'tet>i,  ti»  ilhiJitrate  moral  lessons  and  thi? 
g^re^tnewtis,  ^^iKdness  and  providence  of  U*k1. 

To  learn  liv  heart :  Lord'^  Pntycr  ;  Psalm  xxJii.  Standard  I.  to  leam, 
aUo,  Prov,  xii.  17,  IB,  19,  22, 

Mornh. 

Instruction  and  training  throughout  the  y»/ar  in  rt'\Ti*encc  for  God, 
t nith fill ne?is^  honesty,  purity^  geiuleness,  oU^ience  to  parents,  to  tcacber^ 
and  to  persons  in  authority,  |Kiiitenes.s,  kindness  towards  playmates  and 
animals 

Middle  Divimo^, —{Stmidat^d^  IL  and  IIL) 

Scrtpture  K^wwhdge. 

Leading  facts  in  Life  of  our  Lord.  A  few  of  the  chief  pai^ablee.  History 
of  Creation  and  FIockI,  Simple  Stories  as  in  Lower  Division,  incIudiDg 
mast  prominent  facts  in  life  of  Mose.s, 

To  learn  by  heart :  Ten  CommandmenUt ;  Matt  v.  1-12,  and  xxii.  35-^10. 

Standard  III.  to  leam,  also,  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14. 

Reverence,  love  of   comitry,  respect   for   authority,  obedience  to  law, 

honour,  indunti-j^  temj>erance,  purity,  politeness,  gooii  behaviour  at  home* 
in  school,  in  places  of  worship,  in  eunij»>»ny,  ji  voiding  evil  .speaking  and 
profanity. 

Upper  Dixi^ioin.— {Standard  IV,  and  upu^rd^,) 

Scripiure  Knotntedffe. 

Our  Lord'ft  Life  and  Teaching,  The  umin  facts  io  Old  Testament 
history,  and  in  lives  of  the  Aix»stle«, 

To  learn  l>y  heart :  John  xiv.  15-31.    Standards  V.  and  VL  also  to  leam 
Proverbs  xiv,  25  ;   xvi.  24  ;   xix.  22  ;  xx.  1  ;  xxiii.  31  and  32  ;    xxvi    2S : 
xxviii.  13  ;  Ephcsians  vi.  1-8.    Standard  XL  also  to  learn:  1  Cor.  xiL"3li 
nnd  xiii. 

Reverence,  self-resi>ect,  patriotism,  courage,  self-control,  self  nienial  con* 
fession  of  wrong,  forgiveness,  duties  of  the  citizen,  fidelity  to  official  trust. 

iVoff.— There  can  profitably  be  some  stated  leasons  in  Morals,  teaching 
the  rules  of  iMnUtcness  and  j^'ood  l»ehaviour  and  the  principles  of  right 
conduct  underlyin^^  the  rules ;  the  dutie.s  of  a  citizen;  et€.  As  a  rule, 
however,  Morals  will  l»e  taught  incidentally,  in  connection  with  Scripture 
lessons  and  the  school  life  of  the  children.  The  most  effectual  teaching  will 
be  the  daily  life  of  the  teacher-  Much  use  should  be  made  of  stories  and 
brief  biographies,  i*.s  illustrative  examines.  Besides  appropriate  S<.'ripturc 
texts,  children  should  learn  bv  heart  suitable  and  striking  vei'tie^i  and 
provorbs  and  the  Hke»  and  it  ^^  ill  Ijc  well  to  have  these  written  on  j^late  or 
paper  and  (in  the  higher  Standards)  carefully  copied  into  exerciatj  books*. 
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Drawing  and  Manual  Occupations. 

Lower  Division— Jim/or  Standat^y  Standai-ds  I.  ami  IL 

Drawing. 

(a)  Drawing — On  chequered  slates,  or  paper,  of  lines  (Vertical,  Hori- 
zontal, Oblique  and  Curved)  and  combinations  of  these  to  fomi  simple 
figures  and  patterns  and  to  represent  common  objects  of  simple  form. 

(b)  To  know  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  to  be  able  to  measure  short  distances 
in  inches  and  half  inches. 

(c)  To  draw  with  the  ruler  (using  inches  or  inches  and  half-inches) 
straight  lines  in  the  different  positions,  and  also  to  combine  these  to  form 
angles  and  simple  geometrical  figures. 

Manual  Occupations. 

(a)  Stick-lajfing, — On  a  plane  surface  to  illustrate  direction  of  lines  and 
formation  of  simple  geometrical  figures.  To  combine  sticks  so  as  to 
illustrate  simple  anthmetrical  processes. 

(b)  Col^ur-toork,— To  colour  (with  crayons)  squares,  oblong,  triangles, 
etc.,  so  as  to  gain  an  accurate  conception  of  their  fonn,  as  distinguisiied 
from  outline ;  or 

(c)  Clay-^nwdtlling, — Modelling  with  fingers  or  very  simple  tools  to 
illustrate  lessons  in  Geography,  Science,  Drawing,  etc. ;  e.g.,  Island,  Lake, 
Cape,  Bay,  Orange,  Banana,  Square,  Sphere,  etc. 

Middle  Division— ^Vaweia/t^  ///.  and  IV* 
Drawing. 

(a)  Freehand  Drawing  of  regular  foi-ms  and  of  simple  curved  and  right 
lined  figures  from  the  flat. 

(b)  Very  simple  drawing  from  objects ;  also  memory  drawing— to 
reproduce  iinpressions  of  the  size  and  shai)e  of  objects  under  observation  in 
the  Science,  Geography  or  other  lessons. 

(c)  Simple  Geotnetrical  Figures  with  the  ruler  or  with  the  ruler  and  set 
square  ;  e.g.,  square,  oblong,  triangle,  pentagon,  hexagon,  octagon,  etc. 

Manual  Occupations. 

(a)  Paper  and  Cardboard  Modelling,— To  cut  out  and  mount  simple 
geometrical  forms  and  right  lined  figures. 

To  make  a  few  simple  models ;  e.g.,  an  Envelope,  Box,  Tray^  etc. 

(b)  Clap  Modelling,-  To  illustrate  lessons  in  Science,  Geography,  Draw- 
ing, etc. 

To  inodd  some  of  the  Solid  Geometrical  Forms;  e.g.,  Cube,  Cylinder, 
Cone,  Prism,  etc. ;  or 

(c)  Colour  WorL—To  colour  with  crayons  some  of  the  items  of  the 
Drawing  Course  for  the  year— more  particularly  the  obrect      awh* 

Division  III.— Standards  V,  afid  VI. 
Drawing. 

(a)  Free/iand  Drawing  and  drawing  from  objects  more  advanced  than  in 
Division  11. 

(b)  Simple  Scales  and  Draunng  to  Scale : 

1.  Scales ;  e.g. :  1  inch,  rt  inch,  or  3  inches  to  a  foot  to  show  feet,  or  I  or 
2  inches  to  10  feet  to  show  feet. 

2.  To  draw  and  take  dimensions  from  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches. 
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3.  Tu  draw  a  plau  ur  other  fit^ure  uii  aqiiHred  {mper  from  a  i^ketcU  having 

diniensions  marked  on  it. 

4.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  plane  tigures  t<j  scale* 

M  The  nm  of  Cfjmpuses.^To   construct   a   sqtutre,    triangle,    circle, 
|K)lygoii,  etc.,  and  to  bL^ect  a  line  or  angle. 


M  A  >  U  A  L   OlXJ  U  PAT  I  ON  H. 


also  Modelling  of  miid 
inodek   cxociiied 


(a)  Chi/  JftKfefiiii'h    Asi  in  jirevious  Divisions  ; 
geometrical  fonnw  from  rliinen^ioned  drawing. 

(h)  Paper  or  Cnnll/oftrtl  Modellin*j.—X  few  simple 
accurately  from  a  dimensioned  drawing. 

is)  Mofltlliwj  in  JlT>of/.~A  few  ea.sy  exerci»e8  »uch  aa  can  be  accom- 
plinned  by  the  use  of  simjjlu  tools,  niicli  a«  a  knife  and  »aw  ;  e^, :  Ploircr 
Mtick,  Setting  sticky  String  winder,  llunt  lalx^l,  etc. 


Gkoghaphy— (With  Incibkutal  Hibtoby). 
Lower  Division— »/ii«?V;r  Stufukntl  and  Stand4Xfxi  In 


I 


Land  and  water.  Simple  notions  of  natural  features — hills^  tnouiitaiiis 
valleyn,  plain« ;  bodies  of  water  and  water  courses ;  thet*e  notions  to  be 
gained  mjiii  obsiervation  of  iiatund  features  in  the  locality  of  the  tfchool* 
and  from  ilhLstrations  by  diagrams,  picture.s  and  clay  models, 

Simjilc  notions  of  a  di?itrict  ;  a  jiarish  ;  a  country  ;  a  town  or  rity. 

Cardinal  jjoints.    Localities  .surrounding  nchool  and  district. 

The  t*iinplej4t  plans.     Plan  of  hchooli-oom  ;  of  scliool  and  school  yaiii. 
Simple  notions  of  a  map.^  To  point  out  on  a  map  of  Jamaica  the  paridi : 
capital  of  the  |>ari.sh  ;   Kingston  ;   Spanish  To^^ti  ;    Montego   Bny  ;   For 
Ajttonio. 

MiDi>LK  \}\x\nQ'S—8tanikinh  IL  ami  III* 


'ort 


A.  Very  genera!  Itjoad  outlines  of  the  giugiaphy  of  the  world.  General 
idc^ajn  cif  tlie  pbysiral,  p»litical  and  commercial  geography  of  Jutniitai. 
I*or!s  of  Jamfiica.  British  and  American  i>ort8  commercially  connected 
with  Jamaica.     Tntercliangc  of  iPHwlnrts^ 

B.  (teneral  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  the  British  Enij'ii^  ;  uf  the 
West  Indies,  North  vVmerica,  and  KuiT>pc»  The  tive  Zones*.  Tlie  most 
prominent  events  of  Jamaica  Ui»tory, 

Uppkk  Di\iBioS'—Stanrfm^»  nbom  (M  Jfiddh  />f-W^iV>/n 

Physical^  political  and  ccnnineiclal  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
IJnited  States— the  general  and  more  ]iix»minent  featurejs.  The  Britiah 
Empire-  very  prominent  featm-es.  General  geography  of  the  worlct 
f^titude  and  I^ongitiide.  To  find  on  the  map  any  place,  its  latitude  aild 
longitude  being  known,  and  vfcc  vcrii*t. 

Climate,  Interchange  of  pi-oductions,  esijeeially  as  between  countries  in 
different  Zonen, 

Biographies  of  six  leading  persons  prominently  connectetl  with  th^ 
history  (*f  England  or  Jamaica,  us  AMnnl  Henry  V.,  OjlumbuH,  Queen 
Klizabeth,  Cromwell,  Budney,  Neli*on,  Wilberfoae,  WeUington,  Oenenl 
Gordon,  etc. 

Leading  events  in  the  reigji  of  Queen  Victoria. 

[Tliird  Chiss  Schools  will  not  be  examined  in  Geography  beyond  Sectioft 
A,  Middle  Divi.sion,  except  with  the  Hjinction  of  the  Ins|)ector  for  tlw 
District  first  ol4ained.] 
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Lower  Division— Jw/iior  Standard  ajid  Standard  I. 

To  sing  the  Scale  of  C.  Ma^or  (the  ordinaiy  scale)  from  staff  or  modulator, 
and  the  notes  (tones)  of  the  key-chord  of  C  (or  a  Do-chord)  in  any  easy 
order. 

To  sing  sweetly  an  appropriate  hymn,  and  three  simple  songs,  two  of 
them  to  be  action  songs. 

The  words  of  hymn  and  songs  should  Ije  such  as  children  can  understand 
and  such  as  will  excite  their  interest. 

The  comimss  of  the  songs  as  a  rule  should  not  exceed  the  limit  of  an 
octave. 

Middle  Division— >S'<<i/ic?a/'c?,s*  II.  ami  III. 

Note  Test. 

StaJ"  dotation. — To  "tsin^  slowly  as  pointed  out  by  the  examiner  and 
using  the  sol-fa  syllables,  tlie  ascending  and  descending  notes  of  the  scale 
of  C,  (Do)  the  notes  of  tne  key-chord  of  C  (Do  Mi  SoT  Do),  in  any  order, 
and  also  small  groujxs  of  consecutive  notes  of  the  scale  of  C  as  written  by 
the  examiner. 

2'onic  Sol-fa  Xotation.—To  Sol-fa  slowly  from  the  examiner's  pointing  on 
the  modulator  in  any  key — the  key  tone  and  chord  being  given  ;  the  tones 
of  the  Do  chord  in  any  order,  and  the  other  tones  of  the  scale  in  stepwise 
succession. 

Time  Test. 

Staff  Notatlon.—To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  "  laa  "  an  exercise 
in  2-2  or  4  4  time,  which  shall  include  minims  and  crotchets. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation : — To  sing  on  one  -tone  to  the  svllable  "laa"  an 
exercise  including  one  pulse  and  two  pulse  tones,  in  two  pulse  or  four  pulse 
measure. 

8oNc;  Test. 

To  sing  in  unison  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  sweetly,  any  one  of  at  least 
five  school  songs  previoa^^ly  prepared. 

Upper  Divi^io^—Stamlards  IV.  and  upwards. 

Note  Test. 

*S'to//\tV'o^<i^io/t.— To  sing  slowly  as  ix)in ted  out  by  the  examiner,  using 
the  Sol-fa  syllables,  a  series  of  notes  in  the  key  of  C  containing  an  F  sharp 
contradicted  by  an  F  natural,  and  a  B  flat  contradicted  by  a  B  natural. 
The  F  sharp  should  be  approached  by  the  note  O  and  retiu*n  to  G,  and  the 
B  flat  should  be  approached  by  C  and  followed  by  A. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  iVoto^/ow.— (Modulator)  (a)  To  Sol-fa  from  the  examiner's 
pointing  on  the  Modulator,  or  from  dictation  in  any  key,  simple  passages 
in  the  maior  diatonic  scale,  including  fc  and  ta,  in  stepwise  progression 
used  thus  :  s  fe  s — d'  ta  1. 

( Wtitttn  or  printed)  (6).— To  Sol-fa  at  sight  a  written  or  printed  exercise 
including  the  notes  of  do-chord  in  any  order,  and  any  other  notes  of  the 
major  diatonic  scale  in  stepwise  succession.  The  exercise  not  to  contain 
any  difliculties  of  time. 

Time  Test. 

Staff  Notation.— To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  "  laa  "  an  exercise 
in  4-4  or  3-4  time  containing  semibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  and  (iuavers, 
with  dotted  minims,  and  rests  on  non-accented  portions  of  the  bar. 
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'funic  *iol'/a  iVoUitiofL— To  sing  un  unc  s.ouiid  to  the  ^syllable  **Lia'*an 
exercise  in  three  pulse  or  four  puke  measure,  containing  one  pul^e  notc^ 
half  pulse  notes  and  whole  puho  rewt.^  on  the  non-aoc6iited  puJse^  of  tbftj 
measure. 

SoNi;  Test, 

Tu  sing  iij  unison  or  ]mrts,  in  good  time  and  tune  and  ^Hth  due  cxpree«io 
any  one  of  at  leant  five  t»rluK>l  HtrngN  previou^^ly  prepared. 

NoTK-s  ANi>  Suggestions. 

1.  The  ringing  f^liould  not  l>e  too  loud. 

2.  The  songs  should  1>c  varie<l  in  character  and  include  the  National 
Anthem, 

3.  Some  >te>v  songs  should  he  learned  every  year. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 
Nekdlework. 

Lower  Uniaioa.— (Junior  Standard  and  Sfnndttvd  /.) 

L— Needle  Drill    Fusition  Drill 

2, — A  strip  of  calico  or  other  cotton  nmterial  in  simple  hcuiming  widi 
coloured  cotton  in  two  colours  in  order.  Not  less  than  4  inches  $khntild  \n 
phown  in  eacli  colour. 

3.— Hemming,  .seaming,  felling.  Any  UBeful  articles  .showing  tJic^ie  thrw 
stitches. 

Middle  Dim^io's,— {Standards  IL  and  I/I,) 

L — The  work  of  the  nreviou?^  division.  Stitching  on  coarse  tnaterijd. 
pleating^  putting  on  a  mud,  sewing  nn  .'strings,  A  ?iiniple  untriinmeu 
garment ;  c^,,  an  ajiron,  jdnafoic,  or  iietticoat, 

2,— Simple  darning  on  stocking  web  or  ©n  single  thi-ead  canvas  or  cliccje 
clotli. 

I '  PPEK  Di  V  iHiox. — (Standaidf  I V*  a  nd  upumrxig. ) 

1.— The  work  of  the  previous  division.  Gathering  and  t^ettln^  in. 
Making  a  biittoD-holc,  A  simpk  untrimmed  garment  ;  r.y.^  a  rTiild^ 
overall  or  chemi.se, 

2.— Patching  a  calico  or  print  garment. 

3,--  Herringdxjne  wtitch. 

4.  —Darning  a  thin  place,  a  hole,  a  tear* 

Practical  Tkacming  \s  Aoricultukb  astd  Hobtic?ulturk» 

[^Vll  ai'hooljs  are  rcuuired  tu  ilhustratc  the  teaching  in  Elementary  iScieii€6^ 
General  and  Agncultuni!,  by  c x jX-'ri men t^-- including  ftimpk-  cxperttuents 
on  plant  genninatiou,  life  and  growth,  the  different  kinds  of  f^il  ui\&  their 
improvement  and  use  of  manuixjs  -earned  on  l>y  means  of  pUiits  gix>^*ii  tn 
potH  or  Ixixes.] 

To  obtain  tlie  extra  grant  under  Ai'ticle  112  the  foUowin^  oonditiom 

must  Ijc  met  :— 

1.  A  plot  of  land  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent  luiLit  b( 
provider.  —    - 

2.  The  plot  muiit  be  .surromided  by  a  good  and  sutiicient  fence,  and  tkc 

lio6se8.sion  of  it  legally  defined, 

3.  The  plot  must  be  used  jts  an  experiment  ground  to  iUu£^tiut<c  the 
leasons  on  Agriculture  given  in  Ihc  school  :  /.f.,  to  illui*tnite  plunt  life  and 


^1^ 
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growth » to  show  the  ctfuct  of  (litferwtit  mctlitiiU  o/  iJiejiariug  llie  soil,  the 
necessity  of  the  presence  of  moisture  and  nlaiit  foocl,  the  results  of  the  use 
of  different  iimnures  ;  to  pix>duce  pmctieal  fjkill  in  agricultuml  oix?ration« 
Biich  as  preparing  and  tending  the  grouiul  for  crops,  planting,  nraning, 
grafting,  Ac,  treatment  of  peats,  cuJtiure  of  the  ordinary  proanct^  of 
Jamaica  (not  neces.'^arily  o?t/y  thos^e  generally  found  in  the  itistnct)  and 
rotation  of  crop*^> 

1.  Every  hoy  in  the  school  aix^ve  U  years  of  age  nm^^^t  attend  ihc 
liractiea!  teaching  in  the  exjjeriment  pl<jt  for  at  leai^t  two  of  the  four  hours 
re<|uired  to  K*  given  tu  it,  and  the  teaching  ^hall  be  oik'Ii  to  girls  ;  all  who 
take  part  in  it  must  imdertake  such  work  a.-^  their  strength  and  state  of 
pr« igrtrsH  enal>lef<  them  to  do;  e.fjf,,  the  younger  rhildri'n  can  water,  weed, 
find  tidy  the  ground,  the  Ivan  advanced  among  the  old^r  Ijoys  dm,  ndx  and 
carry  manure,  tkc,  and  the  more  advanced  prune^  graft,  *fec. :  au  niunt  lie 
taught  to  objjerve  the  condition  and  giowth  of  the  plants  as  aflFccted  by  the 
different  methods  of  cult  i  vat  ion,  the  diflerent  effects  of  wmface  digghig  and 
deep  trenching,  ttc,  wliat  to  do  with  leaven,  weeds  and  other  refuse,  ki\ 

r>.  The  list  of  t<H)l-s  provided  must  be  ajnrti>ved   bj  the  InK|KL*etor  ; 

[rule  the  folk* wing  will  he  required  for  cacli  dozen  chihlien  : 
3  Light  Machettes. 
2  liakes. 
I  2  Garden  iSjiades :  small  size. 


2  Demerara  Forks-  3  or  4  prongs. 

3  Hoes,  small  size  only,  for  friable  soil  (loam  or  marl). 


as  a 


iVnning 


Knives ;  ike. 

6.  Everything  grown  should  if  possiible  l>c  sold,  and  after  the  my  men  t 
of  necessary  exi>ense3  one- third  of  the  net  procet^a  must  go  to  the  Teacher, 
and  the  other  two-thirds  must  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  tools  or  other 
necessarias  of  cultivation,  text-books,  and  other  books  dealing  with 
coyntry  life, 

7.  No  credit  will  l>e  given  to  any  school  for  ordinai-y  cultivation  conducted 
on  unscientific  methr>ds  :  l»ut  only  for  cultivation  in  the  methods  of  experi- 
ment and  teaching  laid  down  by  tlie  Agricidtural  Experiment  Station^  and 
taught  to  tlie  Teachers  and  Students  liy  the  othcers  of  the  Station  or  others 
in  tJie  Training  College  and  el  ho  where. 

Noti. — For  the  present  and  until  further  notice  grants  will  continue  to 
he  given  for  intelligent  and  carcfnl  teaching  and  cidfivalion  on  the  lines  of 
the  last  revision  of  the  Code  of  1890  to  teachcr?5  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  instruction  in  prof>er  methods  <»f  teaching  Practical 
Agriculture. 

Advanceb  Course  of  Manual  Tkainikg. 

The  following  advanced  course  is  prepared  for  boys  of  Standard  V.  and 
VL  in  town  sehools,  where  a  central  place  is  fitted  with  an|iliances  for 
manual  trainings  A  special  grant  for  fairly  efficient  t^aclivng  of  this 
eubject  will  be  given. 

DfiAWfNO. 

^feckanlcai  Drmvtng^ — To  understand  and  be  able  to  execute  a  full 
working  drawing  (plan,  elevation,  section  and  isometric  or  oblique  pro- 
jection) of  an  exercise  or  model  to  l*e  afterwards  executed  in  w^ood. 

To  make  rapid  freehand  sketches  of  exercises  or  models  that  have  beeu 
executed  in  wood. 

To  construct  all  the  ordinary  plane  figures  by  geometry. 

Manual  Occupations. 

Woodwork' -Ut  Year. 

Combined  exercises  in  drawin/j:  and  modelling*  Acquaintance  nith  priti- 
cijial  tools  used  ;  their  construction,  ijruper  use,  method  of  .^harpeninj?,  ^t. 
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Graduated  pnicticiil  exurckc-jiij I  plaiiiiit:  aitd  siiwirijg  ;  alt^  iimriic  jmnti 
and  simple  m^idelK. 

Wt\n/1^iHn'k — %n4  Year, 

More  advance  practical  ©JterciM^  involving  thtj  use  of  additiotml  took 

Ability  to  sbarpen  a  pkne-iTOiii  chii^ei  ^^^oiige^  ttc 

Knowledg:e  of  timber— its   growih,  fellin^^  ^^aaoning,    market  forma, 

Kiiowletige  of  Tiails  iMirewa,  glue  and  other  lualtM^al  Wicd  in  the 
workshop. 

ORfJAUlZATlO?*    AlSD    DiBCIPLIKK. 

ilarkw  Si^v  awarded  to  schoolf*  for  Organization  and  Dii§t't|diiic, 

Oryw/aV/fib/i.—Io  awarding  mark^  for  Or-pinizatioii,  tbe  Ini^pectar  irai 
have  i-egard  (a)  to  the  neatneHj^i  am\  order  of  tbo  ^^Lool  piviiii^iett  aod 
fiirnitwi't'  and  x]mr  .snititbilit>  i  (li)  tliu  iprojxT  clti,s>!i|jciitioi»  of  the 
^K-holara  both  for  teaching  and  r.xivnii nation  ;  {<)  tlit*  Htiftahlene^  of  ibr 
juo^inme  of  work  for  the  sevL*raI  Ktantiaids  and  fur  the  uiember^  of  Uk 
sfaitf,  as  shown  in  the  tiniLvtable  ;  and  (d)  thtf  Insiiector  will  lake  iafeo 
account  the  eondition  of  the  Hcitm*!  records,  and  the  thuroii^hji^&f  with 
whifU  the  re^iuiremtints  of  the  DeparUuent  with  iv^dvd  to  them  have  ben 
met.  The  marking  of  Organixation  will  be  aflected  by  the  re,**ults  of  an? 
special  viMits  the  Inspector  may  havti  been  able  to  pay  duriug^  the  y«ar. 

In  Infant  Schools  much  im}»ortance  mil  Ije  attached  to  the  herniate 
sjupply  of  hsuitiible  furaiture  and  a|ipLiane(^  and  the  sntJieieocii^  af  maffirtil 
for  work  (e^iietially  of  the  younger  scholars)  along  Kiiidergarteii  lixiea. 

Di^ci/Jiff^^—ThG  ordinary  cliseipline  of  thi?  tichool,  to  be  Matis^ictofv; 
must  be  promiit  and  exact,  yet  maintained  without  b^r^Jmej^  and  witbool 
noisy  demonstration  of  authority.  In  Infant  Hchixils  tke  uuiet  tone^  tlw* 
gentle,  pleasing  nianiiui  of  the  tvachcr  with  the  little  cliildreu,  i^ill  U: 
j?pecial!y  noted. 

Managers  and  Teachers  will  be  expected  to  8ati.sfy  the  In.si>ector  that  all 
reasonable  care  i^  taken,  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  school,  to  bring  ui* 
the  children  in  the  habits  of  punctualitj%  of  good  manners  ami  langiia;.T 
of  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  and  also  to  inipr&ss  upon  the  children  the  iiii 
portiince  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  i-esinx-t  f«'r 
others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulnesti  in  word  and  act.  In  i>articular,  the 
honesty  of  the  scholars  under  examination,  and  the  dcLTec  of  intcre>t  tiiey 
show  in  their  work,  will  l)e  taken  into  account  ;  and  hit^li  marks  ^\ill  nJt 
be  given  unless  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  sclioi)l  is  a  jdace  for  the 
formation  of  right  habits  as  well  as  a  place  of  instruction. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  scholars  in  an  Infant  School  will  comprise  two  Divisions  : 

Division  I.  -  l^reparatory  Standard  (A)— 4  to  G  years. 

Division  II.  .lunior  Standard  (!>)  and  Standard  I- -(J  to  8  years.  [It 
will  often  Ihj  advisiible,  for  the  benetit  of  all,  that  children  prepared  t<» 
enter  Standard  I.  be  transferred  to  an  ordinary  school,  leavin^r  only  the 
Preparatory  Standard  and  the  Junior  Standard.] 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  Junior  Standard  and  Stamlaixl  1.  will 
l>e  that  prescril>ccl  for  those  Standaifls  in  Schedule  A,  together  w itli  sudi 
portions  of  the  Special  Course  of  Infant  Instruction  as  are  aj>pi\>pri;,te  !•< 
those  Standards,  including  the  "Manual  Orcupations"  preseril^trd  fur  them 
in  Schedule  A. 

The  coui-se  of  instruction  for  the  Preparatory  Standard  will  bo  chiefly  of 
a  Kindergarten  nature,  but  will  include,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher 
and  to  the  extent  that  shall  l>e  determined  by  her,  some  of  the  simpler 
work  of  the  Junior  Standard.     [See  Art.  28,  Notes.] 
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SPECIAL  COURSE  OF  INFANT  INSTRUCTION. 

J.  -LAN«:uA(JE.~Tlirough  conversation  and  in  connection  with  all 
lessons. 

11. — Number  ;  Colour  ;  Form — {ffirectnm,  ponition^  dimevsioTiy  mirface, 
outihie).  To  be  learned  through  observation,  and  chiefly  in  the  uie  of 
Kindergarten  (xifts  and  by  Kindergarten  Occupations.  In  the  Occupations 
the  child  is  to  be  so  taught  that  his  own  powers  of  construction  and 
armngement  will  be  developed,  and  also  his  power  of  expression  through 
the  work  of  the  hand. 

Giftsi.—ThQ  chief  gifts  are  :  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8. 

OccupatiorM.—TYi^  chief  occupations  are  :  Building ;  stick-laying ; 
drawing  ^  paper-folding,  cutting,  and  ptuijting ;  modelling  in  clay  simjj^e 
and  familiar  objects  of  nousehold  use,  or  of  plant  and  animal  life.  [Other 
Occupations,  serving  in  a  like  purpose,  are  sewing  (outlines  of  figures),  and 
peas-work.] 

III.— Morals.— To  be  taught  (in  part)  through  (a)  Action  Songs ;  (b) 
Kindergarten  Games. 

[The  action  song  and  the  organized  play  lead  the  child  to  self-activity 
and  to  reproduce  in  a  simple  way  some  of  the  doings  he  observes  in  the 
social  world  about  him.  He  is  thus  to  learn  his  moral  relations  to  others  ; 
tcj  respect  their  rights  while  maintaining  his  own.] 
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SCHEDULE  R 
Curriculum  for  TRAixrKO  CoLLEo^a 


Preparatory  Statement. 

The  revision  of  the  CurriciiJuin  for  Tmiuing  Colleges  has  become 
sary,  in  order  to  provide  a  two  years^  course  of  training  to  be  taken  hf  tlM 
majority  of  Students,  and  to  be  supplemented  at  a  later  st>age  ;  to  proridt 
for  fuller  instruction,  through  observation  and  ex|»eriment  and  pfiictkal 
demonstration,  in  agriculture,  and  elementary  science  chiefly  connected 
therewith  ;  and  to  introduce  a  pmctieable  amount  of  maaiial  tra  in  Log,  aiooji 
Kin<lergarten  linew  for  women,  and  more  cjctended  manual  training  fw 
niiin. 

A  prominent  aim  in  armnging  the  Curriculum  has  been  to  ensure  ih$.i 
the  Students  who  become  Teaco era  sbal!  have  a  thorouj^h  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  wliat  they  will  teach  to  school  children,  together  with  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  true  principles  and  l^e-st  methods  of  teacliing,  aod, 
&»  far  as  practic4*ble,  actual  experience  in  the  nee  of  such  met  hods  in  tlit 
elementary  (pi-actising)  school.  It  is  exj^ected  that  in  all  the  suhjecta  the 
lessons  as  given  to  the  Students  l>y  the  College  Tutors  will  to  a  very  coo- 
nidei-alile  extent  exemplify  the  bast  method  of  giving  1essoQ«»  to  cbildm 
upon  the  same  or  similar  subjects. 

Another  prominent  aim  has  l>een  to  secure  general  intelligence  and  alert- 
ness of  mind  ;  al»o,  a  tai^te  for  reading,  with  sf^me  knowledge  of  the  boob 
most  desirable  to  be  read,  fitting  student*  to  guidti  and  aj^sii^t  their  lattm; 
pupils  in  the  reading  of  books  which  it  is  to  be  ho|ied  will  ere  long  be  found 
in  scbiKil  libraries  in  many  schof*l8.  The  fact  is  i-ecognised  in  the  Curri 
culum  that  a  Teacher's  i-ange  of  knowledge  should  extend  beyond  what  be 
will  be  ref|uir©d  to  teaclu 

The  Curriculum  1ms  been  fmmed  so  as  U:»  exclude^  as  far  aa  may  be^  the 
mere  memorizing  of  suoli  details  as  are  not  necessar>'  f<>i"  the  equipment  of 
an  efficient  teacher ;  but  for  jiyrjx»ses  of  illustrating  general  truths  and 
princi[»leSj  Tutors  will  frc^iuently  find  it  firotitHble  to  go  further  into 
dettuls  than  is  jire'^'riiied.  The  Curriculum  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  indi* 
eating  the  tnaximum  of  instruction  that  may  ftrofitabiy  lie  given,  l>ut  a» 
praH4Tilung  tht^  miuinmm  of  instruction  that  is  retjuii-etl.  The  examination 
tfst^  arc  to  U'  lias^Hl  11]  Mil  I  what  is  ]iresoril»ed. 

After  com|iletiiig  their  two  years' cciui-Sie  in  College  many  Students  mill 
enter  hikju  their  work  as  teachers,  while  a  smaller  munWr  of  iStudetits  will 
continue  in  College  for  a  thinl  year,  Teachen^  who,  after  taking  a  two 
veal's*  course  in  College,  have  hiid  throe  yt*ai"s  of  actual  work  as  teacher% 
may  take  the  thii^il  years  courne,  in  j>art  as  home  r*tudv,  to  1)0  couipleteti  as  a 
rule  iu  a  Training  Collegt-  for  a  icriofl  not  exceeding  six  months.  The 
IkMwirtment  may  accept  u  sh*:*rtcr  t*'rm  than  six  months  in  a  Ti-ninin^ 
ColK'gt',  but  not  \v<A  tlian  thnn*  n»onths,  in  castas  where  a  ccmrs<'  ut 
udditi'juai  reading,  tn  1m»  ]avscnlM*d,  \>  puisued  with  intellir^»ut  compit' 
hen.Hiiin  to  the  satisfac^tinn  fif  tliL-  Dt'imrtment  as  ascertained  by  an  exanii- 
natioii  to  l>e  armngecl  for, 

READIKd  AND  RkcITATION. 

FrasT  Year  :— 

To  read  with  rtueuLy,  ease  and  expression,  i^ith  full 


uiiderstanding 
books  U8ixi  iij 
l>e  attached  l<i 


and  ability  to  explain  to  a  class,  lessons  from  the  ordinan; 
the  elementary  schoirtls  of  the  Inland,  Special  weight  wil* 
distinct  articulation  and  clear  enunciation.    [See  N'ote  L] 

Ability  to  use  a  dictionary  intelligently,  with  knowledge  of   tnarks  of 
liroininclation  and  the  several  use«*  of  italics. 

To  Incite,  with  nj)pro]iriate  expression,  three  or  four  t^imple   i^oems  of 
varieil  character,  of  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  120  lines. 


J 
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111  tiit^  t'Hs**  oi  each  Student  a  tertificute  will  l»e  reiiuired  from  the 
PrineijMil  that  the  Student  has  reatl  tiiiriug  the  year,  under  supervkioii,  at 
letvst  one  prose  work  by  a  standard  author.    [See  Notea  2  and  3.] 

iSkconh  Vkar  ; — 

Reading,  aa  in  first  year,  and  of  a  more  advanced  character*  One- 
thijxl  of  the  readiuK  les^iona  should  l>e  historical^  including  current  liiatory* 
To  read  uewf*patx;r8j  and  curivnt  [XTiLxlicals,  including  eihicational  i^rirxli- 
chIs.     [See  Note  4.] 

Full  knowledge  of  abbreviations  ordinarily  occurring  in  current  litem- 
ture. 

To  recite  with  appronriate  expre.s,Hioii  two  poeuiK,  differing  in  character, 
of  an  aggregate  of  not  lesM  than  1-20  lines. 

A  certificate  from  the  Prijiei|ml,  as  above,  -the  book  to  be  of  a  diflerent 
character  front  tliat  of  the  fir>*t  year  :  al^,  a  certificate  that  the  student  has 
read  a  short  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Tmnrj  V>:ar  :  — 

Advanced  Reading,     Heading  fmm  newaijapers  and  pcriodioaU. 

To  recite  with  appropriate  expression  one  or  two  poems  oT  not  less  than 
l:iO  linea  in  the  aggi-egate. 

A  reitifirate  from  the  TMnciiml  m  a1)ove,  that  the  Student  hRs  read  two 
titandai'd  workH»  prose  or  poetry  ;  abo,  a  certificate  that  the  Student  has  read 
a  book  of  gc^neral  histor), 

XOTKS  AND  SUGUESTI0N8. 

1.-— T«^  :^ocure  iliHtinet  articulation  and  clear  enunciution  there  will  need 
to  }ni  systematic  exerciser  in  vocal  drill  throughout  the  course. 

2,  -The  bimk  to  be  raid  by  the  Student  should  be  selected  by  the 
Principal  and  the  selection  anjiVoved  by  tlie  Deiiartinent.  The  contents  of 
the  work  Jihoidd  form  the  an o) eel  of  conversational  discussion  between  the 
Tutors  and  Students,  a  nd  the  volume  might  Ixi  the  same  for  a  gi^oup  of 
four  to  eight  Students  in  cases  where  there  would  be  .-icveml  such  groups, 

3,— The  book  read  l>y  the  Stnrlent  may  be  one  of  the  bookA  from  which 
an  extract  is  selccterl  by  the  Examiner  to  be  read  at  the  Oral  Examinatiou, 
An  intelligent  uiitlerstanding  of  the  extract  read  will  be  expected. 

4. — A  list  of  the  educational  periodiails  to  be  provided  for  tlie  i*eatiin§of 
Students  should  lx»  given  to  the  Education  Dei>artment  at  the  lieginning 
of  each  year. 

Ck— In  their  reading  the  Students  should  be  trained  to  the  habitual  use  of 
the  dictionary  and  atlaw,  and  shonUl  be  accustomed  to  make  n«e  of  other 
lH>oks  of  i-eference. 

a— It  isi  not  expect^ed  that  in  any  year  tlie  vcadiiij.'  will  Im'  limited  to  the 
SyllabuH, 

WRtxrxo. 
Vin^^r  Second,  and  Thiku  Veau: 

Si>eeiniena  of  penmanship  shown  in  setting  cojiiesj  in  text  hand  and 
small  hand. 

Writing  on  blackboard. 

Notes  and  Sugo  est  ions. 

The  i^ienmanship  shown  in  the  examination  papers,  generally,  will  be 
taken  into  consideration, 

Blacklward  writing  will  lie  tested  at  the  same  time  with  practice 
teaching.  It  will  include  the  writing  of  sentences  to  serve  hb  a  reading 
lesson,  and  the  setting  of  sunm  for  any  Standard, 

It  is  inqiortant  that  Students^  acquire  a  large,  be  '  black- 

board wTiiing, 


To  write  fron  dli^taticffi  fubs^ft^c^  <j*ri>^  ami   l^-tetrjr)  of 
%dliqg  ;  wnrd4mildi]|g ;  «cmi]iioii  fuc&m  ami  mK^mm* 


fSmsmeAt  hmm^  ;  1«n^~vntiiie,  to  tpclmfe  im^aesis  kts^n^ 
To  write  frfjm  raemoty  tke  sublMice  of  n  $«lwirt  simple  >¥torf .  mpl  wiA 
oniinanr  qiikime»— <1S0  to  ISO  vntiU). 
I^raiihEteiiig  (d  mm^  modem  pt>eti>V 

Dicutkqi  *«   iti   first   yi«*r,  with   fnfl    kimwlifd^   nf   n^ib  il 
ponrttiation. 

^fore  extended  exercnsss  in  word-limldiiig. 

Ftiller  knowled^  nf  letter- wrtliitg  aoil  bnaJmiRft  fnrmjv 

Wntiui:  in  ^mple  laugnai^e  short  ^^j^vir  on  ptbb  sttl^jeetM* 

To  give  a  ecineise  renon  m  a  pnl^c  lectim^  or  Ji  dfaeoi^ioii* 

I*a^apIIra.■^inu  a^  in  nrat  year- 

FiUI  flnaijisi^  and  |»arviiif!  nf  inoilcrm  jimjae  kiuI  pfterr\\ 

Titiiin  Vkar:— 

Ah  in  |irertoiV4  veAi%  with  more  diffietUt  e^^s^y   vrrifiiijr  aiwi  nvit 
esteinlfiil  rpjN>rt>  of  kvtiin?i^  and  di^a^Mon*. 
Paraph  racing  of  niodem  poetiy. 
Analy^b  ana  parsing  as  abore, 
Stnict^urc  of  wordi* ;  rctoU  ;  i*relixp*  and  iiilijies^ 

AmTHiirnc 
FnesT  Yeab:— 

Elementary  Riile*^ ;   Money  ;    Weights  and   Meastires  ;    FnM^im 
Viil^r  and  Decimal  :  Afetric  Sy?^tem  ;  I*ractice  ;  Bill?*  of  Pareel?^  *  Simple 
household  Accounts  ;  Pro|x>rtion,  I'nitary  Method. 
Exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year  :— 

ProiX)rtion  :  Percentages  ;  Interest :  IVofit  and  Loss  *  Simp 
Problems,  occurring  in  eveiy-day  life,  in  Linear,  Square,  and  Cnn 
Measure  ;  Square  Root. 

Exercises  in  Mental  Aritlnnetic. 

Third  Ye.\r  :— 

Review  of  the  work  of  pro\ious  years,  with  more  advanced  question 
and  more  extensive  ajiplications  of  jiercentages,  including  Stocks. 

Notes  and  8rr;(;F,sTioNs. 

1.— In  addition  to  s]>ocial  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  a  portion  ftf 
the  time  given  to  each  lesson  in  Arithmetic— ten  to  twenty-five  jjer  cent,— 
should,  as  a  nile,  l>e  devoted  to  simple  mental  exercises  introdiictorj'  to  the 
lesson. 

2.— Students  may  Ik?  re<|uired  to  do  addition  and  multiplication  sums  in 
money,  within  a  syn'citied  time,  as  a  test  of  accuracy  and  sj>eed. 

3. — It  is  expected  that  all  written  work  will  be  done  ^vith  such  regard  to 
neatness  and  method  as  would  make  it  a  satisfactory^  model  for  sch^^ars  ia 
elementar>'  schools. 

4. — To  the  Arithmetic  paj^er  for  the  Second  Year  there  will  be  appenH^ 
a  certain  proportion  of  questions  in  Algebra,  which  may  be  taken,  op^ 
ally,  as  alternative  to  certain  questions  in  Arithmetic,  by  those  StiK 
who  passed  in  first  class  in  Arithmetic  in  the  1st  Year  Examination  • 
by  others,  in  exceptional  ca.ses,  who  receive  special  permission  fro 
Peimrtment  to  take  the  alternative  questions  in  Algebra, 
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These  ouestions  in  Algebra  will  not  extend  beyond  the  four  simple  inilea. 
and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity,  with  easy  problems  leading 
to  such  equations. 

^  School  Management 

First  Year:— 

Characteristics  of  Children.  Leadine  Principles  of  Teaching,  as 
founded  upon  fundamental  laws  of  the  mind  affecting  the  acquisition  of 
knowlege,  and  as  applied  in  methods  of  teaching  Reading,  Arithmetic,  and 
Object  Lessons. 

Notes  of  Lessons.  A  lesson  in  Reading  or  Arithmetic  to  be  given  in 
presence  of  the  Examiner.    Three  lessons  to  be  prepared.-  -[See  Note  2a.] 

Aiso—ifi  Women' i  Ooiietjes^ — 

Infant  TKAOiiiNii. 

Characteristics  of  Infants — i  to  6  and  6  to  8  years  of  age. 

Characteristics  of  a  successful  Infant  School  Teacher. 

Principles  of  Kindergarten  Teaching.  Adaptation  of  same  to  teaching 
the  following  to  children  in  Infant  Schools,  and  the  lower  Standards  in 
elementary  schools ;  Language  and  Reading ;  Number ;  Object  Lessons 
chiefly  on  common  natural  objects. 

Second  Year  :— 

Principles  of  Teaching:  (i.)  an  foundcMl  upon  fundamental  laws  of 
the  mind  affecting  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  attainment  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  manual  skill,  and  the  formation  of  character ;  (ii.)  as 
applied  m  methods  of  teaching  tne  several  subjects  in  the  Code. 

The  adaptation  of  Kindergarten  methods  andf  manual  tmining  to  ordinary 
elementary  schools  ;  the  practicable  extent  and  necessary  limitations. 

Best  methods  of  organization  ;  time  table ;  school  appliances  ;  school 
records  and  forms. 

Discipline. 

A  lesson,  which  may  be  on  any  subject  in  the  Code,  to  be  given  in 
presence  of  the  Examiner.  Fom*  lessons  to  Ixj  preimred. — [See  Note  2b.] 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Examiner  may  rcqiure  a  Student  to  conduct 
a  class  in  Swedish  Drill. 

Also — in  Women's  Colleges — 

Infant  Teaching. 

Aim  of  an  Infant  School  ;  best  method  of  organization  ;  essential 
elements  of  good  discipline. 

How  to  teach  Language  and  Reading;  Number  ;  Writing;  Object 
Lessons,  to  include  Lessons  on  Form  and  Colour ;  Singing ;  Drill ;  Games ; 
Story-telling ;  Drawing  on  blackboard. 

How  most  effectively  to  give  direct  and  indirect  instruction  in  Scripture 
and  Morals. 

Practice  in  the  following  occupations :  building  (Gifts  iii.  and  iv.) ; 
drawing — on  chequers,  and  free  Imnd ;  atick-lajring ;  paper-folding ;  clay- 
moulding. 

The  best  methods  of  teaching  these  to  scholars  in  Infant  Schools  and 
the  lower  Standards  of  ordinary  elementary  schools ;  limitations  of  their 
profitable  use. 

Third  Yeab  :—   . 

For  Men :  Beriew  of  tl»  y^ntk  of  previous  years. 

Educational    BelotlPM  •    Pestalozzi ;    FroBbel  ;    Spencer. 

Their  educatioDal  vit  Ijlf6»  so  far  as  directly  connected 
with  their  educati     '^ 

Far  Womet^:  I  feus  years. 

Frcebd's  Kff*  The  essential  harmony  of  his 

^ucatioiial   p  menius   and    Pe.stalozzi.    The 
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^M  For  every  mss  in   one   of  the  subjects,  rending,   wr^  '          '^1 

^M  Jirithinc4.ic/l  tlollar;    in  two  4  dollars;   and  in   three  7 

^M  Witb   1   dollar  additional  for  mi  in  mar,  geography,  needlework, 

^H  and  any  oIIkt  subject  apprnvetl  by  the  Board. 

^B  Pupil  teachers  were  also  eniplo^'ed,  receiving  salaries  ranging 

^1  from  3  dollars  to  t>  dollars  per  month,  and  grants   were  injwle 

^B  P'^^J'"!^  one-half  of  tlie  cost  of  the  new  school   houses  erected,  a 

^H  sum  for  rent  and  repairs,  and  a  vote  to  cover  part  ol    the  eosf    : 

^H  lx>oks  and  a|»|mratU8.     At  the  end  of  1881  there  were  181  schi-l  . 

^H  said  lo  have  luiii  an  average  attendance  of  11»898  seholar>»,  pri>- 

^H  sentinv^'  lO.DOO  for  examination,  earning  a  gnmt   of  101,947.02 

^H  dollaix  or  i}Mo  dollars  per  scholar,  equal  U}   £1    \Hh.  llAfA     In 

^H  achlif iuu  f*»  this,  large  sums  were  spetU  in  maintainii\g  a  Goverij' ' 

^H  meul  tniining  college  iH,HNO  dullai's),  the  payment,  of  I  ho  salarie 

^H  ot    ins|jee!ors    anil    e<hicational     ^tliccrs,   kc.    ( 15,140     ilnllarsk 

^H  Thiring  the  following  year,  with  a  revenue  of  a  lit  lie  over  2/*OfKrK>0l 

^P  dollars,  the  expencliinre  on  education  was  over  150,(X>0  dollars 

UUietioiiof      On  the  lOtli  June.  1881,  the  following  resolntion  passe*!  tlie 
bEaucHtioD,  V'Oiiibmed  Court:— 

i  "  Whereas  a  very  large  amount  ha>^  been    spent   by  the 

I  **  Government  for  elementary  education,  and  wiierea^  such 

^^^^  *' ex]}emliture    lias    lieen   excessive   without    any    ur' 

^^^H  *"  results;     lie    it    resolved,   that   the   vote   for   elen 

^^^H  "educaiion  Iki  redui'ctl  on  and  after  the  tirst  day  of  October 

^^^H  next,   atul   that   His   ExeeUency   the  Governor    and    the 

^^^H  "  Honourable  ('ourt  of  Policy  give  effect  to  this   resolution 

^^^H  *'  by  amendment  of  tlie  law. ' 

^^^^  Sir  Henrv  Irving,  adchessing  the  Combined  Court  on  May  30th, 

^M  1882.  stated  that  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that 

^H  the  amount  spent  on  primary  education  had  been  excessive  and 

^B  without   commensurable   results.     Comparing   our   expenditure 

^M  with  that  of  Jarnaicti  he  showed  that  the  same  number  of  scholars 

^M  in  this  colony  would  cost  65,000  dollars  more  than  in  Jamaica. 

^B  He  further  uisisted  on  the  payment  of  school    fees  and   lc»ci4l 

^H  contributions.     The  fees  amounted  to  about  Is.  {ML  per  seholar 

^H  and  the  local  eontriljutions  were  practic^illy   nil     He    was   «»f 

^m  opinion  that  this  was  demoralising  in  its  effects  »md  injurious  to 

^H  tuc  cause  of  education.     He  was  convinced  that  a  lai'ge  redueti*»n 

^H  might  be  made  in  the  gratits  with  positive  advantage.     The  ex* 

^H  penditure  of  the  c*>lony  had  for  some  time  been  in  exees<s   of  its 

^M  uiconie.  and  the  Cc^ndiuied  i\mn  lost  no  time  in  giving  effect  to 

^M  His  Excellency's  suggestions,   making  changes   of  a    .sweeping 

^H  cliaracter.     A  law  was  pissed  Jibolishing  the  Board  of  E*lueati«>n 

^M  and  conferrin)J^  its  powei's  on  t he  Inspector  of  Sehtiols ;  the  ortliii- 

^H  ance  to  establish  and  regulate  an  instittition  for  the  training  o£j 

^H  school! nasters  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  Statute-book,  Ynm 

^F  no  money  being  vot^^d  for  its  uuxintenanco  it  was  abandoned, 

H  Teachers*  certiticate  salaries,  the  sjilaries  of  pupil  tenelicrs  and 

^^^^  grants  for  building  and  furnishing  sclicmls  were  swept  away.      In 
^^^^^^Jieu  of  the  grants  an^l  salaries  the  only  sum  now  paid   \va.H  a 
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(C)  ^The  chief  l^rophets.  Outlines  of  History  of  Taraol  from  the  Captivity 
to  the'Chnstian  Era.^John.    Actn. 

In  1901,  and  eveiy  alternate*,  year  thereafter,  First  and  Second  Year 
Students  will  be  examined  in  A,  and  in  1902,  and  every  alternate  year 
thereafter,  they  will  he  examined  in  B. 

In  1901,  Tliird  Year  Students  will  he  examined  in  A  ;  and  every  year 
thereafter  they  will  be  examined  in  C. 

[Tn  1900,  all  Students  will  \)c  examined  in  Scripture  under  the  former 
Code.] 

Students  to  commit  to  memory  the  ]»aivsages  required  to  be  learnt  by  the 
])U[)ils  in  the  elementary  schools  : — 

First  Year — Pjissages  for  Lower  and  Middle  Division. 

Second  Year — Passages  for  Upixjr  Division. 

Third  Year — As  above. 

Morals. 
Xessons  in  Morals,  distributed  a.s  above,  covering  the  subjects  prescribed 
Elementary  Schools. 

(tEOORAPlIY. 

FnisT  Year  :  - 

Meaning  and  uses  of  maps,  i;xeinplitied  by  drawing  mans  of  school 
memises  and  district  surrounding  school.  General  notions  of  latitude  and 
longitude. 

The  world.  Distribution  of  land  and  water.  (Geographical  detinitiona 
with  i)roniinent  illustrations. 

The  continents;  island  grouiKS  ;  chief  islands  ;  relative  size  compared 
with  Jamaica ;  chief  mountain  ranges  and  plains  ;  chief  ])eninsula.s, 
isthnuises  and  capes. 

The  oceans  ;  chief  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  river  systems,  bays,  gulfs,  strait.s. 

The  (^hief  countries,  with  their  cii])itals  ;  relative  size  compared  with 
Great  i^ritain. 

The  chief  productions  of  the.se  countries;  the  interchange  direct  or 
indirect,  of  these  i>roducts  with  those  of  Jamaica. 

An  outline  map  of  one  of  the  continents  to  be  supplied.  Students  will 
be  exi)ected  to  fill  in  the  chief  physical  features  and  most  imi)ortant  towns. 

Second  Year  : 

Outlines  of  the  Geopaphy  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  also  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
[Minute  details  not  required.]  Geogiaphy  of  Jamaica,  more  in  detail. 
A  general  knowledge  of  localities  made  prominent  through  current  political 
events. 

Races  and  Religions  of  Mankind.  Types  of  Government.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  know  the  different  types  of  goverimient,  and  to  what  type 
the  government  of  every  important  country  of  the  world  belongs. 

Mathematical  (leograjihy  :  General  Notions  of  the  Earth  as  a  planet  in 
the  solar  system,  harm  and  size,  and  motions  of  the  Earth.  Day  and 
Night,  and  the  Seasons.  The  Zones.  Fuller  knowledge  of  latitude  and 
longtitude. 

Physical  Geography.  Fonnation  of  land  by  the  action  of  water  and 
other  agencies.  Mountains,  rivers,  and  river  valleys.  Climate,  winds, 
rain,  dew,  etc.    [See  Note.] 

Students  will  be  reipiired  to  fill  in  chief  physical  features  and  important 
towns  in  an  outline  map  to  be  supplied  to  them  of  the  British  Isles,  or 
any  considerable  dependency  of  the  British  Empire,  or  the  United  States, 
\    or  (with  fuller  details)  Jamaica. 

Third  Year  :— 

Fuller  knowledge  of  the  ira  second  years.     More 

detailed  knowledge  of  the  Ooven  lin  and  the  Colonies. 

.    Geography  of  Europe  ^Minute  del 

'       Maps  as  in  Second  Year.    Abo^  ^  dra^i-ing  maps  on 

bj  l>lackboflrd.  •-     ■ 

^        4280.  Z^% 
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j\V>f(?,— Seconal  Voar  Students   in  Wuinen^s   Collegeis  \s\i\    be  Gxeiii|»tid 
from   exauiiiiation    hi    Pliysical   Geography,     The   t^acbing   uf    Fhy^ic^l  -m 
Geography  should,  n»  far  a>*  possible,  l>e  exemplified  and  illiistratefl  t*y  UMI 

physical  features  of  Jamaica,  ^H 

Elementary  Science  [Gexeral  axd  Agricultural] 
FiRfiT  Year  :— 

1.  A  course  of  elementary  physics  und  cUeiuistry  i*rei»unitur)'  loil« 
stiidy  of  the  life  and  fortd  of  plaiitw  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  eoi:ui»c«itiPit 
of  soils  and  manures.    The  course  tti  cujiHi.st  of  :— 

llie  |imperties  of  solids,  liquids,  aud  gases, 

Chemical  and  ]>hy8ical  changeti, 

Klemeiiti  and  comiMjunds,  atouisj  and  molecules. 

Use  of  symbob  and  chemical  f orinul;^. 

The   occurrence,   preparation,    and    properties  of    Oxygen,    H^rdrogWi 

Chlorine,  Hydrochloric  Aeid^  Nitrogen,  and  Carbon. 

The  eomiK^Hitirtu  of  the  Atnio^^^ihere  and  of  suUstanced  foiuid  in  it  iodk 
as  water,  carUin-dioxuLv  unnnonia. 

Cliemical  combinntii^n-  K.xunipleii  of  itn  varitiUi*  fortiis  bcm^gr  givrn  tJi*t 
the  follu wing  ternw    may   l»u  underahHKl : -Oj«V/<iff</«,   neith^   mttt^  (w^^ 

nUratts^  ehioridts^  $itfp/mte«^  dr,), 

±  An  intelligent  knowknlge  ot  the  Tropical  Roaclcrs  :  liook  u  IWt  il ; 
Bo<tk  ii*,  Parts  i  and  iv, 

3.  One  lesson  eaeh  week  to  be  xi^en  by  the  Tutur;*  of  tbo  C4>llf 
dealing  with  the  i»rdhi.Hry  i»henomena  of  ronnnnn  life  and  Hith  i»bjje 
familiar  lu  schn^l  children.  The  Icsnon  to  Ik;  of  Mieh  a  natui'e  ami  jri^ 
in  such  II  manner  us  to  indicjite  lUv  kind  of  lefwonn  .suited  fur  e\**nu 
tarv  srhonU,  and  the  \>vM  Hirth«*d^  of  Kivintr  Mieh  les^H^ns  to  ««lid 
eh  ltd  re  n. 

The  illuHtrHtirtUs  Jind  tlie    aj^paratus    used  for   experiments^      ' 
chietiy  of  such  a  nature  imd  no  inexpensive  tliat  ilny  luny  l»o  [»T' 
and  made  use  of,  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  Island. 

Second  Ve^vr  :— 

L  Agriculture.    General  ideas  of  tSeope  of  Object  : 
Atmosph^'e,    Composition  and  action  of. 
SoiU,    Origin  and  ffjrmation  ;  constituents  and  propertiei». 
Plant  Stnicfure.    Root^  st-em,  leaf,  flower,  fruity  and  8eed. 

Plant  Life.    Gemiination,  nutrition^  storing  of  focxi,  cbeinio 

composition  of  plants. 

Cultivation.    Tillage,  drainage,  irrigation,  manuring. 
Crops, 

Box-Gardetung, — In  addition  to  outdoor  cultivation,  ex|)€>riDient^  tifl 
illustrations  iiuch  m  are  retroniniended  in  the  French  Scheme  of  ^\ 
for  Elementary  Schools,  with  plants  grown  in  boxes  4:c.,  shnul 
much  attentiou.     Disused  siiap  l>oxe3,  keroaine   oil    tins,    iVc,    uii^jhl 
utilized  for  thi.s  purpose. 

^  2.  Object  le.ssons  as  in  firi*t  year,  during  the  first  term  of  the  sinron, 
For  the  latter  imrt  of  the  year  the  general  law^  of  health  in  ciuinocti^ 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  human  body, 

3.  Students^  to  havu  o]>portiinitie.s  of    obtaining  UJ^ful  knowledge 
visits  to  nuiHeuniH,  public  gtirdens,  manufacturing  ei^tabMsliinent^,  etc 

Xott\—Thv  objeet  h;siions<  given  to  students  dnnng  Hie  fir^t  two  vtHmJ 
their  training  must  include  sill  sul>jects  in  Schedule  A,  not  ottit^rwi 
eovei^  by  tlie  work  preseril)ed  in  the  Training  C<>Ilitre  Svllabus. 
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Domestic  Economy. 
For  Women's  CoLLEtiEs. 


First  Year  :— 


A.  Care  of  the  body. 

B.  Needlework. 

1.  To  cut  out  on  sectional  and  plain  paper  the  undermentioned  garments 

and  to  make  one  of  them :  a.  Child's  pinafore  and  overall ;  o.  Cotton 
l>etticoat ;  c.  Chemise  or  woollen  vest. 

2.  Darning  on  materials  of  diiferent  kinds  :  a.  A  thin  place  ;  b,  A  hole  ; 

c.  Tears  of  different  kinds. 

3.  To  give  after  careful  preparation,  and  under  supervision^  the  following 

lessons  to  a  class  :  1.  Drills  of  different  kinds ;  2.  Fixmg  a  hem  and 
hemming ;  3.  Seaming ;  4.  Sewing  and  felling ;  5.  Herring-boniag ; 

C.  Running  and  felling. 

Second  Year  :— 

A.  Care  of  Children  from  birth  with  special  reference  to  cleanliness, 

food  and  clothing. 

B.  1.  Treatment  of  simple  accidents. 

2.  Nursing  hints  :  a.  Care  of  a  sick  person  ;  b.  The  sick  room. 

C.  Needlework. 

1.  To  cut  out  the  undermentioned  garments  on  sectional  and  plain  paper, 

and  to  make  one  of  them  :  a.  A  combination ;  b.  A  simple  working 
dress ;  c.  A  pair  of  drawers. 

2.  To  put  a  patch  on— a.  Calico  or  linen  ;  b.  Print ;  c.  Flannel. 

3.  To  give  after  careful  preparation  and  under  supervision,  the  following 
lessons  to  a  class  :  1.  Darning — a  thin  place,  a  hole,  a  tear  ;  2.  Making  a 
band  ;  3.  Making  a  button  nole  ;  4.  Fixing  a  tape  on  a  band  ;  5.  Fixing  a 
button  on  a  band  ;  6.  Cutting  out  a  simple  pinafore. 

Third  Year  :— 

A.  Cookery. 

1.  Principles  of  boiling,  stewing,  roasting,  baking,  frying,  broiling. 

2.  Practice  in  the  cooking  of  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  soup,  porridge,  cakes 
and  puddings. 

3.  Invalid  food  (practice  in  preparation). 

B.  Laundry  work. 

1.  Hints  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  used  in  washing  different  materials 
and  in  starching  and  ironing. 

2.  Practice  in  washing,  starching  and  ironing,  including  the  getting  up  of 
skirts,  blouses,  collars,  and  cuffs. 

C.  Needlework. 

1.  To  cut  out  on  sectional  and  on  plain  paper  the  undermentioned 
garment^  and  to  mak^  any  two  of  them :  (U  A  blouse ;  b.  A  skirt ;  c.  A 
boy's  shirt ;  d.  A  night  dress. 

2.  To  revise  daming  and  patching. 

3.  To  give  after  carafal pnq^  far  capcnrvision,  the  following 
lesson  to  a  oIasb  :  a.  Stitohiiig  |  &  «fetingin  oathers ;  d.  Cutting 
out  an  apron,  chdmiae  or  any  odi  t ;  e^  Marking  if.  Making 
and  fixing  a  gmetj  g.  fMao^  ^  tapej  h.  Patching  a 
woollen,  cftlico  or  jml  SMVP 
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ingly  contributed  from  200^.  to  500?.  a  year,  i 
the  Wikries  of  the  masters.  After  1861,  how 
imconditional 

The  goveminjf  body,  in  eonsideration  of  t] 
free  oxuibitions  iit  the  disposal  of  the  Gover 
of  Policy, 

From  1844,  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Jainc 
tion  CommiKsion  in  1874,  500  boys  receive 
average  yearly  attendance  being  35.  And  fo 
twenty  years  the  institution  was  under  the  *li 
(Jeiif^'e  Fox,  wb<>se  name  and  work  Jiro  Rtill  gra 

Tlic  connnis8iimei-s  rcpt>rtcd  on  the  worl 
follo\vs  :^ 

''  Many  of  the  pupils  educatrd  solely,  or  pri 
College  are  occupying  gootl  positions  in  the 
in  other  employmonts.  ,  ,  .  It  has  tilled 
in  the  colony  in  supplying  the  means  of  ediu 
and  middle  elasses.  Until  18f)(>,  when  th 
Granmiar  School  was  opened.  Queen  s  College 
gap.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  zealous  oxe 
of  Guiana,  and  to  the  liberality  of  bis  lordsh 
whom  be  could  luring  bis  influence  to  Ix^ar.  g 
the  legislature  of  the  colony,  who  have  shewi 
of  the  institution,  and  their  confidence  in  the 
the  governing  bo<ly,  b}^  liberal  grants/' 

The  cominissionerB  at  the  same  time  reco 
school  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Goveiiime: 
should  be  made  in  the  stalf,  and  their  re]>ort 
the  Court  of  Polie}\  the  Combined  C*oml  was 
to  vote  the  necessary  funds. 

Sir  James  Longden,  in  addressing  the  Co 
mafic  the  following  remarks  on  the  aims  and  ofc 

*'  With  regard  to  the  Queen  s  C-ollege,  I  mu 
satistnf?tion  at  leaniing  that  this  t*uurt  in  fav< 
]KJsition.  My  own  o])inion  is  that  higher 
necessary.  We  htive  not  here  in  this  colony 
foundations  which  our  ancestors  have  left  in 
art"  growing  in  America,  and  wc  have  there 
education  from  the  publie  fnuds.  I  be) lev 
better  that  there  shmili!  \k'  one  estabL 
that  establishment  should  be  a  eoltmial  ins 
denominational  rliaraeter,  in  whif*h  all  the  yc 
might  obtain  such  an  cfluralion  as  is  requh^d  i 
nf  the  present  day.  I  hope,  w^ith  the  aid  of  tl 
surli  arrangements  as  may  be  sanctionetl  by 
to  S(^c  it  rceog]iiserl  on  a  systematic  plan,  s 
credit  to  the  ci<.»lonv,  anfl  affiinl  io  everybody, 
of  ohtiiining  at  a  moflerate  expense  as  good  a 
be  obtained  in  auv  granmiar  sebool  in  Engli 
to  go  beyond  the  Local  Examinations  of  Osf 
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2.  To  draw  a  straight  line  jwirallel  to  a  given  straight  line  with  ruler  and 
set  square  and  also  by  construction. 

3.  To  draw  jjerpendicular  lines  with  ruler  and  set  square  and  also  by 
construction. 

4.  To  construct  a  stiuare,  oblong,  triangle,  and  any  regular  polygon,  the 
length  of  side  or  sides  i>eing  given. 

T).  To  Insect  an  angle.    To  construct  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

Also  the  following : 

1.  To  find  the  centre  of  a  circle. 

2.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle  at  a  point  in  its  circumference. 

3.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle  from  a  point  outside  its  circumference. 

4.  To  des(rril)e  two  circles  of  given  radii  touching  each  other. 

5.  To  describe  a  circle  to  i)a.ss  through  three  given  points. 
G.  To  descril)e  a  circle  to  touch  three  given  straight  lines. 

7.  To  find  the  centre  of  a  triangle. 

8.  To  inscribe  a  ('ircle  within  or  describe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle. 

9.  To  construct,  by  a  general  method,  any  regular  iK)lygon,  one  of  its 
sides  being  given. 

10.  To  construct,  by  a  general  method,  any  regular  polygon,  its  circum- 
scribing circle  being  given. 

Second  Year.— For  Men. 

Euclid— Book  I.    1-26,  and  Easy  Riders. 

Third  Ye^ir.-  For  Men. 

Book  I.    27-48,  and  Easy  Riders. 

Aloebra. 

For  Men  of  the  Third  Year  :— 

To  Least  C'ommon  Multiple  ;  Fractions :  Simple  f^uations  involving 
one  or  two  unknowns  ;  Simple  problems  involving  the  same. 

Vocal  Music. 

First  Year  :— 

Theory.— Staff  Notation. 

A^o<e«.— Position  on  treble  and  bass  staves.  The  major  scales  C,  Q,  and 
F.  Diat<jnic  intervals.  Relations  as  noted  by  the  terms  tonic,  dominant 
and  sub-dominant. 

Thfie,—YsA\xe  of  notes,  dotted  notes,  tied  notes,  rests.  Signatures  of 
simple  time.    Accent.    Contents  (3  measures  (bars). 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

Notes.— Ck>mmon  migor  scale  ;  its  chordal  structure.  Diatonic  intervals. 
Relations  as  noted  by  the  terms  tonic,  dominant  and  sub-dominant  The 
standard  scale  of  pitcn,  and  the  relations  (in  piUm)  of  various  k^ys. 

Time,— The  accent  of  pulses.  Two,  three,  and  four  vniim  measofe. 
CJontents  of  measures.    Continuations,  reetii  aold  ample  dii  of  palset. 

PaAoncs. 
Sin^^  fram  Uodvilator. 
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Second  Year  :— 

Musical  terma  in  eommon  use* 

Compass  of  children'!^  voices.    General  rtilea  i-elatitig  to  iroiee-tra  ning. 

8taff-Notatiok. 

Notes, — As  in  61*5*6  year.  Major  and  minor  sciile?*,  not  beyond  fouriiiArp» 
and  four  flats.    Diatonic  and  chromatic  int*jrv*al3. 

Time, — As  in  first  yeur.    Comjiound  timc^. 
Accent  and  syncopation* 

Tonic  Bolfa  Notatiok. 

Notes.— A&  ill  fii^t  year.  Ma^jor  and  minor  scales,  Diatooio  and  cto- 
matic  interyals-  Names  of  chromatic  tones.  Bemoves  of  hm^x  bfid^ 
notes  and  distingin?<1iing  tone^. 

Time, — The  ineaHares  in  coram  on  um.  Division  of  puliic^  into  thlrda  and 
quarters.  Tmn^rijition  of  valuer  liy  halving,  doubling,  etc,  Act-ent  ad 
syncopation. 

Pbacticr 

To  sing  an  easy  passagie  in  a  miyor  scale, 

Thibd  Yeah  :— 

As  in  previous  yeare.  Singing  at  Bight  a  passage  or  tune  of  only 
moderate  diflSculty.  in  a  m^or  or  minor  key,  in  either  notation* 

To  repeat  and  afterwards  name  the  note^  of  a  {simple  diatonic  fihraise, 
comprising  not  more  than  four  rioter  of  the  i*cale  of  C,  which  the  Examioer 
may  twice  sing  to  laa,  (or  play),  the  common  chord  having  first  been  giten. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  Singing  of  simple  part  songs  and  glees  by  the  Students  .should  1-c 
practised. 

•2.  It  is  desirable  that  Tutors  allot  a  certain  portion  of  tin*ie  in  which 
Second  and  Third  Year  Students  may  i>ractisc  Harmonium  jdaying. 

Drawing. 
First  Year  :  - 

(a)  A  rourse  of  Kindergarten  Drawing  to  cover  the  Code  requirement.^ 
for  Standards  I.  and  II. 

(b)  Free  hand,  and  with  the  ruler  and  set  square,  of  lines,  an^le.-.,  i>aral- 
lels  and  the  simplest  right  lined  forms. 

(c)  Free  hand  Drawing  of  regular  forms  and  of  curved  and  right  hued 
tigures  from  the  tiat. 

Second  Y'ear  :— 

(a)  Free  hand  Drawing  more  advanced  than  in  the  First  Year. 

(b)  Drawing  to  Scale. 

1.  Simi>le  scales,  e.g.,  I  inch,  1  inch,  1^  inches,  3  inches  to  the  foot  to 
show  inches  ;  or  1,  2,  or  3  inches  to  10,  20  feet,  etc.,  to  show  feet. 

2.  To  draw  and  take  dimensions  from  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches. 

3.  To  draw  a  plan  or  other  figure  on  squared  jmper  from  a  sket^ih  having 
dimensions  marked  on  it. 

4.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  plane  figures  to  scale. 

(c)  Drawing  from  models  of  regular  form  and  from  easy  commou  objects. 


I 
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Third  Year  :— 

Thorough  revision  of  work  of  previous  years,  with  abundant  practice  in 
blackboard  drawing,  and  more  extended  drawing  from  models  and  common 
objects. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  Drawing  should  be  taught  regularly  throughout  the  year  for  at  least 
14  hours  Txjr  week  to  enable  Students  to  gain  the  facility  necessary  for 
teaching  Drawing. 

2.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
teaching  the  subject,  and  very  much  attention  should  be  given  to  dmwing 
on  the  blackboard  to  ensure  facility  in  illustrating  ordinary  school  lessons. 

3.  Care  should  be  taken  to  overcome  the  general  tendency  to  make  the 
eopaes  in  "  Free  hand  "  and  "  Model "  too  small.  The  work  of  the  Students 
should  conveniently  fill  a  sheet  of  paper  11  inches  by  7  inches. 

4.  The  Examination  in  Drawing  will  consist  of  paper  work,  blackboard 
work  (to  which  much  imi)ortance  will  be  attached)  ana  a  short  pai>er  on  the 
Theoiy  and  Practice  of  teaching  Drawing. 


SCHEDULE  C. 
Registration  Examination  for  Teachers. 

The  Examination  will  include  the  following  selected  i)ortions  of  the 
Fii*st  Year  and  Second  Year  Training  College  Examination  : — 


First  Yeiir  Subjects  : 

Scripture  and  Morals ; 

Manual  Training 

or 
Domestic  Economy  ; 

Geography ; 

Singing; 

Drawing,  including  blackboard  work. 


J 


Second  Year  Subjects  : 

Beading  and  Recitation ; 

English ; 

Writing ; 

Arithmetic ; 

School  Management— Theory  and  FruiCtioe 

Elementary  Science. 
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SCHKDULE.  D. 

Readixg  and  Recitation* 
FlEST  Ykar  :— 

Rf'ftdimj.    To  read  fmm  a  achfKil  ri?Qtlmg  bonk   with  fluencj,  mm 

and  exprassinii. 

/{etiffttitm.    To  recite  one  or  two  simple  |>i>eni^  of  an  aggra^to  i>f 

not  iiKn<*  than  54}  lijiti:^  from  any  'itftndard  nutnor. 

BE*.'o?»ti  Year  :— 

BettdiHff,     Ah  alxjTe, 

Rtrkniiim.    To  refit e  one  or  two  (KMnnis  of  an   ai^regate  of  n at  lea 

tlmn  r/i  line*^. 

Tinan  Year:  — 

Ht!(idtttff.    A^  above, 

HfCiintfttff.  To  rt-eite  a  poem  of  not  Ichts  than  80  Un^i,  or  two ^loenu 
of  varied  chararter  of  an  rnggte^iite  of  not  le?4s  than  BO  liiiea,  from  sctme 
atandanta'tthor. 

Four  Til  YEiLK  :— 

Rmdimj.    Ab  above  :  ako  from  newspaiK^rs  or  iimgamnes, 

Pctuttition,  To  recite  a  passage  from  Shakespeare  or  Milton  not 
exceeding  100  lines, 

Ntjie.—ln  erichyear  the  pupil  teachers  are  expected  to  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  meanijigd  and  allimona* 

Writing  and  English. 
First  Year  :— 

Specimens  of  penmanship  in  text-hand  and  small  ;  to  set  simple 
copies  on  l)larkl)oard. 

Second  Ykar  :  — 

As  al)«)ve,  with  greater  proficiency. 

TuiRL)  Year  :— 

As  a))ove  with  increased  proficiency. 
Fourth  Year  :— 

As  above,  with  increased  proficiency, 

Notes  :— 

T.  A  bold,  neat  style  of  writing  is  expected. 
IT.  Blackboard  work  should  be  neat  and  very  dear. 
ITT.  Good  figures,  both  on  paper  and  T)lackboard,  will   l>e  required. 
The  blacklx)ard  work  of  the  pupil  teachers  will  be  tested  at  the  inspection 
of  the  school. 

Dictation. 

A  passage  of  moderate  difficulty  to  be  written  from  Dictation  in  a  fair 
legible  hand. 

Composition. 
First  Year  :— 

To  write  a  letter. 


I' 
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Second  Ye.ui  : — 

To  write  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  short  story  read  by  the 
Examiner. 

Third  Year  :— 

As  above.    Also  business  fonns,  such  as  bills  and  receipts 

Fourth  Year  :— 

As  above  ;  also  a  short  essay  on  a  subject  prescribed  by  the 
Examiner. 

Grammar. 
First  Year  :— 

1.  Analysis  of  very  simple  sentences.  2.  Parsing  of  same.  3.  Word- 
building.    4.  Knowledge  of  prefixes. 

Second  Year  :— 

1.  Analysis  of  sininle  sentences.  2.  Parsing  of  same.  3.  Word-build- 
ing. 4.  Fuller  knowledge  of  prefixes.  5.  Paraphrasing  of  very  simple 
poetry. 

Third  Year  :— 

1.  Analysis  of  complex  and  compound  sentences.  2.  Full  parsing  of 
sentences  of  ordinary  difficulty.  3.  Word- building.  4.  l^efixesandaftixes. 
5.  Paraphrasing  of  simple  modern  poetry. 

Fourth  Year :— 

1.  Analysis  and  parsing  as  above.  2.  Paraphrasing  of  modern 
ix>etry.    3.  Word-building. 

Arithmetic. 

First  Year  :— 

To  l>e  fairly  proficient  in  the  practical  apnlication  of  all  the  Com- 
pound Rules,  t>.,  of  Money,  and  the  Weights  and  Measures  in  general  use. 

Second  Year  :  - 

Elementary  Vulgar  Fractions ;  Practice ;  Tradesmen's  and  house- 
hoUl  accounts. 

Third  Year  :— 

Simple  interest ;  Simple  proportion ;  Vulgar  Fractions ;  Unitary 
Method  ;  Decimals. 

Fourth  Year  :— 

Compoimd  Proportion  ;  Percentage ;  Averages. 

Elementary  Science  and  Agriculture. 

First  \''ear  :— 

Ist  Tropical  Readers — Part  I.    Colour.    Form. 

Second  Year  :— 

1st  Tropical  Reader — Part  II. 

Third  Year  :— 

2nd  Tropical  Reader — Parts  I.  and  II. 

Fourth  Y^ear:— 

2nd  Tropical  Reader— Parts  III.  and  IT 
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Geography,  with  Incidental  Htstobt. 
First  Yeah  ;— 

As  required  in  Scliedule  A  for  Lower  Division  and  Section  A  ol 
Middle  Division,     .Map  of  Janmica  (on  i:iaper  or  black l>oarci). 

Second  Yeah  :^ 

As  requiretl  in  Schetlide  A  for  the  Middle  Division,  Sectiona  A  Md 

B.    Map  of  Nortli  America  fon  paper  or  blaekhioard). 

Third  Year:  — 

As  required  iu  8eli&diile  A  for  Upper  Divi^on.  Mskp  of  Eritidi 
Isles  on  paper  or  black  boanl. 

Fourth  Yej^r:  — 

As  in  third  ytsar  in  fuller  detail.  Map  uf  th«  Wddt  Iti<iieii  on  paj^ 
or  blackboard. 

DEAWtNG  AHi>  Manual  Occopations. 

First  Year  ;— 

As  required  In  B^^hedule  A  for  Lower  Divisioiu 

Second  Year  :— 

As  required  in  Schedule  A  for  Middle  BiTiaion,  ^ 

Third  Year  :— 

Drawing  a.'*  i^uired  in  Schedule  A  for  Upper  Diviaiatl  "  And 
Manual  Occupation^}  a^  required  for  Middle  Division. 

Fourth  Year  :— 

Drawing  and  \tauuiil  Occupations  as  required  in  Schedule  A  for 
Upi>er  Division 

Scripture. 
First  Year  :— 

Leading  facts  of  Bible  History  as  connected  with — The  Creation  ; 
Fall ;  Deluge  ;  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  Life  of  Christ.  To  repeat  the 
Scripture  required  in  Schedule  A  of  Standards  below  III. 

Second  Year  :~ 

The  Bondage  iu  Egyi)t ;  the  Exodus  ;  Journeying  to  and  Conquest 
of  (Janaan.  The  Life  of  Christ  in  fuller  detail.  To  rejieat  the  Scripture 
required  of  Standards  III.  and  IV. 

Third  Year  :— 

Ix^ading  facts  connected  ^^^th  the  most  prominent  Judges  and  the 
Kings  of  Israel,  before  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.  The  chief  parables  of 
the  NcAv  Testament.    To  rei)eat  the  Scripture  required  of  Standard  V. 

Fourth  Ye^ui  :— 

Leading  facts  connected  with  the  most  prominent  Kings  of  Judoli 
and  Israel  after  the  division,  and  the  most  prominent  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Lives  of  the  Apostles.  To  repeat  the  Scripture  required  of 
Standard  VI. 

Teaching. 
First  Year  :— 

To  teach  a  class  in  Reading  or  Writing  in  2nd  or  3rd  Standard*  To 
answer  simple  (questions  on  how  to  secure  attention* 
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Skcond  Year  :— 

As  above,  Standards  1  to  4,  with  improved  skill  in  instruction  and 
di.^ciplinc. 

To  ansAver  simple  questions  on  bow  to  secure  attention,  and  how  to 
question. 

Third  Year  :— 

To  teach  tlie  lowest  class  (Junior  Standard)  in  Reading,  also  a  class 
in  Arithmetic,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector. 

To  answer  questions  on  how  to  teach  Headijig  and  Arithmetic  to 
beginners. 

Fourth  Year  :-- 

As  above  ;  also  to  give  a  lesson  to  pupils  in  any  secondary  subject 
taught  in  the  school. 

To  prepare  notes  of  lesson. 

Text-Books  on  Teaching  for  Pupil  Teachers. 

First  YMiir  :  -  "  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention."— (Hughes.) 

Second  Year  :-   **  How  to  Question."— (Kitcli.) 

Third  Year:     **  First  Jj<\s.sons  in  Rt^uding   -Teachers  Edition."— (Miss 
Fundenburg.) 

Fourth  Year  :— "  Mistivkes  in  Teaching."— (.'haptcr  IV.-  (Hughes.) 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  {a)  Pupil  Teachers  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
suggestions  m  Schedule  A  and  follow  them  faithfully,  {h)  They  should  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  teaching  set  forth  in  the  })rescribed  text-ljooks. 
(c)  Specihc  directions  for  teaching  different  classes  will  be  found  in  Co  wham's 
School  Method,  which,  in  the  main,  and  subject  to  {a)  and  (/-•),  may  be 
safely  followed. 

2.  Pupil  teachers  of  the  Fourth  Year  will  be  exjj^ected  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  text-books  prescribed  for  each  year. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Year  Students  will  be  expected  to  have  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  all  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  Elementary 
Schools  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  Schedule  A. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION   IN   BRITISH  GUIANA* 


I.  Primary  Education. 

British  Guiana,  which  indudes  the  counties  of  Demerara,  Introductory. 
Essequebo  and  Berbice,  extends  from  Point  Playa,  east  of  the 
nioutn  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  River  Corentyne,  oy  which  it  is 
separated  from  Dutch  Guiana.  Il  has  a  seaboard  of  over  300 
miles  and  its  area  is  calculated  at  92,296  square  miles,  of 
which  only  130  square  miles  are  under  cultivation. 

It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  in  the  course  cf 
about  a  century  the  whole  of  its  coast  line  had  been  traced  by 
Dutch  sailors  and  adventurers,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
Spaniards  occupied  •  themselves  along  the  Orinoco  and  in  vain 
efforts  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  behind  the  Dutch  coast 
lands,  in  search  of  the  mythical  golden  city.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  how  the  early  visitors  from  Europe  to  the  South 
American  coast,  finding  rivers  beyond  all  otners  in  size  and 
volume,  which  poured  down  with  many  tributaries  through 
rich  tropical  lands,  drew  for  themselves  a  picture  of  vastness 
and  riches,  and  gave  it  definite  fonn  and  shape  as  a  city  or 
land  of  gold. 

The  cultivated  portions  of  the  colony  are  for  the  most  part 
alluvial  fiats,  just  aoove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  Uable  to  in- 
undations during  the  spring  tides.  The  sugar  estates  are 
protected  against  these  inundations  by  a  front  dam  or  sea-wall, 
and  inside  this  front  dam  is  a  public  road,  kept  up  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  estate  through  which  it  passes,  and  partly  by  the 
Government.  But  during  the  rainy  season  the  estates  and 
provision  grounds  are  also  liable  to  inundations  from  behind. 
Against  these  they  are  protected  by  a  back  dam.  The  interior  of 
the  country  is  diversified  by  ranges  of  mountains,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  Moimt  Roraima,  8,400  feet  high,  and  the 
dense  forests  furnish  timber  of  the  most  valuable,  durable  and 
beautiful  kinds.  The  chief  exports  are  about  105,000  tons  of 
sugar  and  125,000  ounces  of  gold.  The  revenue  of  the  colony 
for  the  last  financial  year  amoimted  to  $2,667,719.12  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  $2,834,957.54,  of  which  $161,101  or  603  per  cent, 
was  voted  for  education. 

The  first  European  attempts  at  settlement  within  the  limits  of  Early 
British  Guiana  were  by  the  Dutch  about  1620.     A  century  later,  '^^^'^y- 
during  the  war  with  France,  a  squadron  under  Du  Casse  entered 

*  This  report,  which  in  its  original  form  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Blair  *^ 
January,  1898,  was  revised  by  him  in  September,  1900. 
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(7*)  That  the  school  k  provided  with  separate  latrines  for  the  diildM 
each  sex  ;  and 

(8.)  That  ftll  reasona>>le  care  ia  taken  in  tlie  ordinary  nianEi^ineiit  of  t 
etchool  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  gond  niano 
and  language,  of  cleanlinoBs  and  neiitna^H,  and  alsa  to  iinpresi*  upon  i 
children  the  iinportancL*  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  eonsiderati 
ftnd  respect  for  others  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  m  work  and  i 

te.— ^L)  Any  aided  school,  lierainafter  ca-lled  "school,''  the  daily  aven 
attendance  at  whicli  for  the  six  nif^nths  l>efnre  any^  examination  is  le^  ti 
25,  or  which  et^Ht^^^  to  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  2  to  8  (inclusi^-^) 

Regulation  17,  aliall  l>e  clase«ed  m  a  B  ^hool 

(2.)  No  achool  will  be  allowed  to  remain  a  B  school  for  more  than  t 

eoneecutive  years, 

19.  Scholars  will  be  examined  in  the  sul^ect^    prescribed  in  Pwt 
of  the  ichednle  to  this  cwie* 

20.  The  annual  ^lant  payable  to  A  and  B  &choola  shall  be  compui 
according  U>  Part  Il[,  of  tnc  schedule  to  this  code* 

21.  Hulnect  to  the  iintvi.^o  hereiiiaftt*r  cf>iitaiucd,  no  gt^vut  will  be  allow 
for  any  ^j^cholar  who  lias  been  a  pupil  for  ]em  than  ^ix  months  daring  li 
1^  inontha  iniiuediately  preceding  the  examination  in  the  Bcliool  in  wUi 
he  is*  examineii,  and  who  nasi  made  leas  than  160  attendances* 

Provided  always  (1)  that  if  the  iiarenta  of  any  jinjiil  remavc  fm 
the  locality  in  which  his  school  is  to  another  i-e^idenc^  moi^e  than  ti 
uiile.s  dirttant  from  Bijch  school,  and  iiecc^itatinfir  tbt*  attendance 
the  child  at  another  nchool,  the  iieriodH  UiV  which  lie  bass  l*een  a  p«f 
and  the  att^-^ndanceH  at  both  .Hchiwjls  :<liall  be  t^ikuu  into  accouiit  ;  (2)  a*^ 
jnay  Im  allowed  foi-  any  t-hild  not  previougjlv  on  the  I'ei^i.'-jter  of  any  jjchoc 
or  for  any  child  who  has  been  removed  from  any  school  for  any  rea!i< 
approved  at  the  time  by  the  Inspector^  and  in  respect  of  whom  no  grant 
payable  to  any  other  school,  provided  in  either  case  such  child  has  madetl 
requisite  number  of  attendances. 

22.— (\.)  No  grant  will  be  allowed  for  any  scholar  over  15  years  of  a^  c 
the  day  of  examination. 

(2.)  No  grant  will  be  allowed  for  any  scholar  in  Standard  I.  who  is  ov 
12  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination. 

23.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  the  ages  of  any  scholars  a 
incorrectly  entered  on  the  examination  schedules  he  may  call  upon  tl 
manager  to  furnish  him  with  the  names  of  the  parents  of  such  scholars,  tl 
districts  in  which  they  were  born,  and  refer  the  cases  to  the  Registr 
General,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Kxamination       24.  -(1.)  At   the  first  examination  scholars    may  be    grouped    in    ai 
in  si.'indards.  standard   fixed    by   the   manager,   but  scholars   may  not    afterwards    1 

provsented  for  examination  in  the  same  standard  as,  or  a  lower  standai 

than,  tliat  in  which  they  have  previously  passed. 

(2.)  If  scholars  fail  to  pass  in  two  of  the  subjects,  reading,  writing,  ai 

arithmetic,  they  will  be  considered  to  have  failed  altogether,  and  po  gran 

will  be  allowed  for  them. 
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C  Schools. 

26.  No  school  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  a  sparsely  populated  localr 
if  the  population  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  exceeds  200. 

26.  The  number  of  C  schoob  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  25. 

27.  No  school  shall  be  accepted  or  retained  on  the  list  as  a  C  echoc 
unless  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  is  at  least  12. 
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KtliicuUonal  proj^russ  during  the  next  two  yearn  was  pre- 
rMniiicntlv  satisfMCtory,  aiul  a  Blue-book  for  1840  reported  that  rt 
stroiii,^  d(*sire  prevaileti  aruonyf  the  work ini^' classes  to  have  their 
I  liildr<'ii  tau^dit  ik>  read  ami  write,  uf  whi(4i  it  wa.s  politic  to  tak<^ 
a(lvantajj:e.  The  Miurch  oF  Knghuid  hatl  42  sehools,  the  Chtiren 
t>f  Scotland  itnd  the  London  Missionary  Soeit^ty  each  27,  and  the 
Weshn'an  MisHionary  8uei<'ty  5 ;  ami  the  Combined  Coiu't  for 
tilt  yt/ar  1841  voted  the  stnn  of  £*il5t)  for  the  e.stablLshnient  and 
niuintenanee  of  s^'hooLs.  Tins  was  a  little  less  thixn  2  per  cenL 
of  the  colony's  revenue. 

In  \H:H  the  fnnds  of  the  Lady  ilieo^s  legacy  for  the  snppression  La«ly  \hi'S 
of  Algerian  piraev  and  the  release  of  Christian  slaves  liad  in- l*^'i,'acy  *oia 
creased   to  £120,000.      At  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowt^lK;;;^^^^"'^  M 
ibixton.  these  funds,   together  with  large  jmrliaim^nUiry  grants,  Uevotcd  t4^ 
were  set  aside  for  tlie  promotion  of  edneation  of  the  hla<^  and  ^'^^'"Pi;"^ 
coloured  |x>pnlatioii   in  British   Guiana  anil   the   West   Indies.  LliriolmmT 
Six  nTidenonimational  schools  were  established,  and  they  were  poiiujiaion. 
Siiid  }jy  the  Governor  to  be  the  most  etHcient  in  the  colony ; 
and  after  doing  excellent   work   for   some  years,  a   letter  was 
written  by  their  superintendent  in  Georgetown  to  the  Govern- 
uient,  intimating  that  the  tnistees  of  the  t^harity  were  prepared 
to  increase  their  grants  on  certain  conditions.      Nearly  every 
section  of  the  Cliristian  Church  opposed   these  proposals,  and 
th(^  fears  of  the  elerg}'  were  hardly  allayed   l)y  the  assnranie  of 
the  Governor  that  it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  existing 
schools,  hut  to  establish  others  in  remote  antl  sparsely  pojndated 
localities  where  none  existed.     One  memorial  was  sent  to  the 
Court  praying  that  no  put  of  the  educational  vote  should  be 
alienated  from  the  churcties.     It  was  decided  however  that  the 
otl'er  of  the  trtistees  of  the  Jlico  Cliarity  should  be  accepted, 
inasumch  as  it  enabled  the  Government  to  extend  the  means  of 
instruction  to  the  rtiral  population,  particularly  to  districts  where 
no  schools  were  established.     But  about  this  period  the  witli- 
drawal  of  the  Imperial  Parliamentary  grant  crippled  the  ti nances 
of    the    Charity,    and     the    trustees    decidett    to    leave    their 
schools    to    the    elergy.      We  are*  however,  to    this  day,   still 
indebted   to   the    charity   for    some   etticiently    trained  school- 
masters. 


On  the  7th  December,  1842,  Bishop  Austin  addressed  the 
Governor  and  the  t^jurt  of  Policy,  urging  the  iuiporUmce  of 
establishing  a  granunar  school  in  Georgetown.  His  Lordship 
had  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  £1,500,  and  he  asked  the 
legiskture  to  subscribe  an  equal  amount,  and  to  make  a  small 
vote  in  payment  of  sixlarics.  Government  graiits  were  tirst 
made  in  1844,  and  in  1848  an  ordinance  iiicorporating  the 
college  passed  the  court.  It  is  however  proposed  to  deal 
with  Queens  College  and  other  similar  institutions  in  separata 
chaiiters. 

Early  in  1849  it  was  pointed  out  by  tlie  Secte\ars  v>i?i^^ 
Eight  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  that  a  good  schooA  ow^X.  tw* 
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36.  The  manager  may  inquire  every  scholar  attetiditig  the  school  wt 
over  12  yeiirs  of  age,  or  who  hm  (jassad  the  Fourth  Standard  to  pay  a  &o 
im  not  exeoedmg  two  oenU  per  week^  payable  in  advaneaL 

37.  The   matij^ger  may  retain  not  uiore  than  one-tentli   of   the  g 
maiie   to  his  school  for  the  purpt:»ee  of  providing  and   inaiotaini^f  i 
ahle    biiiliiiii^,    lx*oks,    and   {iiiijwiratus  for   the    gchooL      He  may 
retain  fnr  thi;*  pi.ir|w:i!^   ^ny  fee^    paid   by    the  scbolai^  and  any  1 
eontrlbutiouH  eutnii^ttid  to  hmi. 

38.  Not  ksH  than  nine-tenthn  of  the  grant  shall  be  divided  between 
principal  teacher  ami  the  assL^tuit  teaeher  or  tcsaclit^rs  or  sewing mM 
(but  not  pniiil  teachei-s),  in  such  jiroiM^rtions  au  niay^  aftt^r  con?daeiiD|; 
recomniLindation  of  th^  nianag<T  on  the  Hubjei-t^  >*©  dec-ided  by 
Impectfjr.  The  det'i«if*n  of  the  hij*|>ertor  shall  lie  subject  to  an  appa 
the  (lOveruor-in-CouTifil. 

m.  The  manager  ^hall  fumi-b  quarterly  to  the  in*spoct<*r  a  dftla 
acfoiint  certified  by  him  to  be  ciirrect  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
sehciol,  attaching  thereto  vouchers^  fw  the  exiienditiirv  of  the  0>vermi 
Omnt,  ineludin^f  eertiticate  Malariy?*  and  walarie**  of  inijiil  teai^her*.  ' 
manager  ^hall  jjersonally,  if  [jriiettttable,  pay  the  ^ialanes  of  all  assiial 
tejicberw  and  of  the  sewing  mi^tre.^p;  and  of  impil  teachei^,  hut  in  any  m 
ji  i^eeijit  for  eaeh  s^akry  mid  mn*tt  Imj  eutere*!  in  the  su-^hool  amx^t] 
and  dated  and  signed  by  tte  retioient, 

40.  The  man A*^r  shall  fumtrth 
Government  or  tlie  In8i>ector, 


naij 


all  rt?turnft  that  nmy  lie  require  ^ 


41.  ((f)  Due  notice,  not  being  Ic^  than  14  daj;w,  will  be  given  ofthea&a 
exaniination,  and  the  manager  will  l>c  furnished  with  the  examio** 
foriuM  given  in  Part  Y.  of  tne  schedule  to  the  Code  in  dnplirate,  whi 
together  with  the  declarjitiotiM  then^'On,  be  niuwt  have  ready  for  irjspecti 
and  dnly  wigiied  by  liimself  ami  tlie  iirinciml  teiu?her  on  the  morning  erf  i 
t!ay  of  the  examination.  He  will  aUv}  iiiform  the  Inspector  at  least  i 
clear  dayw  Ijefoit^  the  examination  of  tlie  proltable  number  of  children  tl 
w41l  be  examined  in  eacli  starnianl  and  f>f  the  nuniluer  to  be  ejtamineti 
the  extra  subject*?. 

(h)  The  manager  will  aiso  be  itiquired  to  pixiduee  the  Bchool  Hegi^ti 
Log  Boi>k,  and  School  Account  Book  at  the  unntial  examiimiin« 

(r)  Tht'  Accfiunt  Br.*ok  shall  wtate  the  names  of  the  principal  te&tl 
a  nil  all  the  a^HiHtant  teachers,  including  i«5wiDg  teachers  and  pu 
teachers  mul  the  re3i>ective  anion iitHi  of  their  salaries*. 

i±  Before  the  examination  the  manager  ^liaU  .sign  the   dec(arutioa 
l**rth  in  Iv^rni  (I)  in  Part  V.  of  the  .schedule  to  thiE^  Code.      If  he  is  uu* 
tn  do  Si  J,  lie  -ihall  st^ite  his  reju^onfi  in  writing  for  sueh  inahilitv,  and  t 
case  will  lie  dealt   with  in  snrh  manner  iis  the  Oovernor-iii-CoOnciJ  TO 
de<'iile. 

4^1  The  mana^fcr  sliall  iieri«cjiuvll>  visit  tlie  s^-hool  at  leithit  once  a  moa 
cvamine  and  sign  the  registers,  record  the  rep^nlts  of  Ium  visit  in  the  1 
lMM>k,and  iVtrvvard  a  i/i>[*y  tif  the  liH[»ector  vvithhi^i  inonHily  sehiMd  accnini 
pnivided  that  it  .^liall  be  siitfiinent  it  sichool*^  in  remote  distrietj?,  mnre  tli 
1<.»  inile.s  from  the  imniBgers  residence,  fire  visited  not  l«eis  than  *mft 
quarter. 

n,  (1 )  The  iiiiiriager  shall  have  the  exclui*ivc  ri^^it  of  apprtintin*;  and  d 
missing  teacher^  and  as>>if>itant  teacher?^,  and  subject  as  in  ht'reiuTiftiT  w 
vided,  pnpil  tea < 'hens,  hut  all  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  ^hall  l*e  iwitm 
by  the  manager  tf*  the  Insjiector.  Any  change,  permament  or  temport 
will  be  recoi^ni'^ed  only  from  the  date  i^n  which  the  same  \^  notlfien  tol 
Tui^pector. 

(2.)  Every  teacher  who  in  dismisaed  by  the  mana^r  of  any  stchool  m 
within  tnn  days  th^reaftcT  f»pp^;i1  fri->m  the  demion  tn   any   hndy  of  1 
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To  carry  out  this  ordinance,  His  Excellency  P.  E.  Woodhouse 
asked  the  Court  "to  sanction  under  the  head  of  schools  the 
amoiuit  of  37,600  dollars,  being  5,000  dollars  less  than  was  voted 
for  the  past  year.  In  this  sum  are  comprised  6,000  dollars  tor 
the  orphan  asylum,  a  charitable  perhaps  more  than  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  and  5,500  dollars  tor  special  training  insti- 
tutions. The  remaining  26,100  dollars  will  with  your  approval 
be  expended  imder  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  just  passed. 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  if  you  should  be  pleased 

to  vote  the  funds  necessary  for  carrjdng  it  out,  it  may  effect  a 
j^radual  improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  introduction  at  some  future  (lay  of  that 
more  perfect  plan  which  at  present  we  do  not  seem  to  possess  the 
means  of  developing." 

The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1854  was  37,720  dollars, 
compared  with  201,252  doUars  for  prisons  and  police,  and  Inspec- 
tor Dennis  asked  for  an  increased  vote,  remarkmg  that  **  money 
laid  out  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  the  removal  of 
ignorance  is  a  far  more  profitable  investment  than  that  expen- 
ded on  the  repression  and  pimishment  of  crime."  In  1856  the 
vote  was  44,040  dollars,  distributed  as  follows : — 


Orphan  Asylum 

Queeu'H  College  (xraniinar  School  - 
Salary  of  Inspector  .... 

Salaries  of  Teachers        .... 
Rents  and  Repairs  of  School  Houses 
Support  of  Pupils  at  Training  College    - 
Support  of  Training  Masters  - 
School  Books,  Maps  and  Furniture 
(EnglUh  Church)  Indian  Mission  Schools 
(Scotch  Church)  Indian  Missions    - 


Total 


Dollars. 


6,000 

3,000 

3,600 

22,000 

4,000 

1,600 

1.000 

1,500 

720 

720 


44,040 


Mr.  George  Dennis,  after  10  years  efficient  service  as  inspector 
of  schools,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  G.  Austin,  M.A.,  in 
1862,  and  from  that  date  the  amount  voted  for  primary  educa- 
tion was  gradually  increased  from  56,809  dollars  in  1862  to 
93,724  dollars  in  1874,*  during  which  year  Sir  James  R.  Longden,  ^^^^  scImwI 
K.C.M.G.,  appointed  a  commission  of  17  membei*s  to  enquire  coinmitBion 
into  and  report  on  the  education  of  the  colony.  of  1S74. 

The  schools  were  divided  into  five  classes  according  to  their 
efficiency  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E,),  receiving  respectively  8  dollars,  7  dollars, 

♦The  amount  si^nt  on  Education  in  1862  was  $56,809;  in  1863, 
$56,756.79;  in  1864,  $59,413.16 ;  in  1865,  $63,008.05 ;  in  1866,  $70^210.19 ; 
in  1867,  $72,912.16;    in   1868,  ^2,902.96;    in  1869,  i86,87^  '«»7a 

$84,875.64;  in  1871,  $83,264.90  ;  in  1872,  $98,102.99 ;  lb 
in  1874,  93,724.34 ;  in  1875,  $91,422.63. 
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V 


Pawer  to 


Ef!\jct  of 
Pitjvbifiual 


49,  The  msfiector  shall  Lave  tlie  p*jwer  Uj  Usue  a  prfjvijiioiMl  ecai 
U}  any  tierson  wLo»  in  Km  jndgineijt,  may  l>e  properly  employed  in  A  i 
TliG  hDltier  of  any  stich  provisional  certificate  8liaU  neverthel^w  be 
ubligation  to  pmseiii  !iiin^lf  for  examiiiation  at  the  firj?t  certificate  < 
nation  fiub.sennently  lielcl  in  tbe  colony,  provideii  that  the  date  d 
examinatioa  aoe?*  not  fall  within  Mix  niontii§  of  t!ae  i^^irie  of  tlie  certi 
If  the  date  of  the  examination  falls  within  thof*e  six  montbii,  the  t 
tnti^t  piiiHent  liim^iclf  at  the  next  rtnccoeding  examinatiorL  The  prov] 
eertificate  may  \k^  mi^midi^d  if  the  lioliler  faib  to  pa^s  or  for  any 
I'ea.son  winch  i-^  in  the  opinion  ijf  the  in^^iector,  rtufKeient. 


MX  A  provision  a  I  eertifimte  .'^^liall  nvti  entitle 
mhr^j  nor  BhaU  the  holder  of  oms  Ite  entitled 


traiiinig  of  pupil  teachers. 


It  J*  owner  to  a  cert 
Uj   be  entrusited  wi 


Iktt'fii^'njtieri        51  ^  Teachers  holding  certificates  recognised  tiiider   the  reg^nlations 
r  ^^.V^*"**-'      came  into  force  on  the  Ul  day  of  January^  1 8H3,  or  under  the  Eda 
Liirtiticatea,    Re^gulatiun^j,  1890,  s^hall  be  coiBidere.i  m  holding  certilicateH  of  tbe 
clm^  under  thii^  code, 


Salaries 
at  t  itched  to 
t*jrtifi(?ate^» 


Einploy- 
ment  of 
Assistant 
Teachers 
in  lar^e 
Schools. 


Holding'  of 
examinii- 
tions  for 
Certificates. 


52,  Tlie  following  ^larieis  ahalL  .^ubjec-t  to  thi^  proviso  her^ioftHal 
taiiied,  l»e  attached  to  certificates  hekl  by  uuile^  or  &male»  vrho  are  prii 
teachers  of  ^ichoole— 


240  dots,  per  annum. 


¥m  a  First  Class  Certificate  - 
For  a  Second  Cla^Si  Certificates     - 
For  a  Tiiird  Clast*  Certificate 

Provided  always  that  the  salary  to  l»e  received  by  a  certtlic^ated  tm£t 
respect  nf  his  certificate  shall  be  rednced  by  one-fifth  if,  at  tbi  m 
inaniination,  the  »cht>ol  of  which  he  m  the  principal  teaeher  failn  to  0 
30  per  cent,  of  full  pasnes^  cakniated  on  the  nuiaiier  presented  for  exiJ 
tion  ;  and  by  one -third  Khotdd  his  schonl  fail  to  obtain  40  f>er  cent.  0 

53.  In  a  school  having  had  an  average  daily  attendance  for  the  prec 
six  months  of  120  or  more,  a  certificated  teacher  may  be  employed 
assistant  at  a  salary  of  8  dols.  a  month,  and  such  portion  of  the  gn 
may  be  determined  by  the  manager  ana  approved  by  the  Inspector,  ii 
of  two  pupil  teachers ;  and  in  a  school  having  an  average  daily  att-ent 
of  200  or  more,  two  certificated  teachers  may  be  employed  as  assis 
in  lieu  of  four  pupil  teachers,  on  similar  conditions. 

54. — (1.)  Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  clas^ 
be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  January,  at  the  Qneen\s  C< 
Georgetown,  and  at  such  other  times  and  placCvS  as  may  be  neceivsary.  ' 
shall  not  be  any  examination  for  certificates  of  the  first  clas.s. 

(2.)  A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  examination  is  .set  out  in  Part  ' 
the  schedule  of  this  Code,  and  will  l)e  sent  to  school  manager*  ii 
month  of  February. 

(3.)  Candidates  desiring  to  sit  at  any  such  examination  shall  aoply 
card  of  admission,  and  each  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  u; 
]»ostage  or  revenue  stamps  to  the  value  of  one  dollar  or  such  other  si 
may  l)e  fixed  by  the  Governor-in-Council. 


Position  of 

Kni^'e^jHsfal 

ramlidatc*^ 

al  exaiiiina 

!^H?*penF5lo^ 
iir  sancella 
run  I  of  Cer 
tUirntt>, 


55.  A  successful  candidate  at  his  examination,  if  employed  a: 
principal  teacher  of  a  school,  will  be  entitled  to  draw  a  certificate  i 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  immediately  following  that  in  whic! 
examination  is  held. 

5(3.-_(l.)  A  certificate  may  at  any  time  be  suspended  or  cancelled  l 
Inspector  for  misconduct,  whether  the  holder  thereof  is  employed 
teacher  or  not.  The  Inspector  may  impose  on  a  teacher  guilty  of  n^li 
or  care\e:5i^T\es.^  \v\\.\vck\\\,  ^w^  ■\wV^w\\^>w  cn^  l\\\id  a  fine    according  t 
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cent,  of  the  teacher's  salary  (including  his  certificate  salary,  if  any)  for 
one  month,  and  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent  offence  a  fine  not  exceeding 
10  per  cent,  thereof 

(2.)  The  In8i>ector  shall  not  suspend  or  (rancel  a  certificAte  or  inii)o.se  a 
fine  until  the  teacher  has  been  informed  of  the  charge  against  him  and  has 
lieen  allowed  an  opportunity  of  making  his  defence. 

(3.).  If  a  certificate  is  suspended  or  cancelled,  or  a  fine  imi)Oscd  the  holder 
may  apixjal  to  the  Govcrnor-in-Council,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

57.  All  communications  from  a  teacher  relating    to  the  discipline  or  Conduct  of 
management  of  his  school  must  \ye    forwarded    through    the    manager.  corresix)n- 
Statistical  information,  letters  with  reference  to  certificate  examinations,  &c.,  dence. 
may  be  sent  direct.    No  reply  will  be  sent  to  letters  when  this  regulation 

is  clisregarded. 

58.  Teachers  will  be  required  to  furnish  any  statistical  information,  or  any  FumiHliing 
information  with  reference  to  the  attendance  of  any  scholar  or  scholars,  oi  infonna- 
which  may  be  required  by  the  Inspector,  or  as.sistant  inspectors,  or  an  t|5*^"  hy 
educational  district  officer.  ^  eachera. 


Chapter  IV. 

Pupil    Tkachers. 

69.  Pupil  teachers  are  boys  and  girls  selected  by  the  manager  to  assist  in  Status,  &c., 
maintaining  discipline  and  in  instructing  the  lower  classes.   A  pupil  teacher  of  Pupil 
must  not  be  employed  for  more  than  five  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  Teachers, 
twenty  hours  in  any  one  week. 

(K).  The  manager  is  bound  to  see — 

(1.)  That  the  pupil  teacher  receives,  without  cost,  special  instruction  from  Right  of 
the  principal  teacher  for  not  less  than  five  hours  during  every  week,  Pupil 
out  of  the  regular  school  hours,  not  more  than  two  hours  being  on  the  Teacher 
same  day  ; .  and  |»  special 

(2.)  That  he,  during  his  last  year,  attends  such  classes  of  instruction  in  ^*  ™^  *^"* 
Agricultural  Science  (including  Botany  and  Chemistry)  as  may  be  held 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

61.— {1. J  Any  school  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  80,  for  six  Proportion 
months,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  pupil  teacher,  and  to  one  additional  pupil  of  Pupil 
teacher  for  every  40  above  the  first  80  ;  but  the  number  of  pupU  teachers  Teachers  to 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  four.     One  or  two  certificated  assistant  teacher  scholars, 
or  teachers  may  be  employed  in  lieu  of  two  or  four  pupil  teachers. 

(2.)  If  the  daily  average  attendance  for  any  three  consecutive  months 
falls  below  the  above  numbers  respectively,  a  pupil  teacher's  services 
shall  be  dispensed  with  at  the  end  of  that  period  without  previous 
notice. 

62.— (1.)  An  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  pupil  teacher  shall  be  Making  of 
made  in  the  form  of  Part  VII.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code  or  such  form  as  application 
may  for  the  time  being  be  approved  by  the  Inspector.  for  appoint- 

(2.)   A  copy  of   such   form    may  be  obtained  on  application  to  theS^^M*^^ 
department.  ^^^^^ 

63.  Before  a  candidate  can  be  employed  as  a  pupil  teacher  he  will  be  Qualifica- 
required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  showing  he  is  eligible  tioxw  for  em- 
for  the  examination,  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  a  minister  of  rioyment  of 
religion,  and  a  medical  certificate  showing  that  he  is  not  suffering  fiom  a^*"  ^' "' 
infirmity  likely  to  impair  his  usefulness  as  a  teacher,  and  to  pass  an  f ' 
nation  in  the  sabjects  specified  in  Part  Yin.  of  the  achftdxiL^  V^^Sto^^ 


Exiinjination 
nf  Til  pi  I 


ijii  ninploy^ 

iiitnitof 

rtipiJ 


Pupil 
Toachera. 


BoniiB  to 

Puiill 
Teacher, 

liurmH  to 
l*riiifij5nl 
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Teacher. 
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64,— (L)  Xu  candidate  under  14  or  over  16  yaara  of  age  shall  be  ( 

for  the  first  examination  a^  a  pupil  t^ticher. 

(2.)  A  piipiJ  tocher's  engagement  shall  cease  when  he  or  she  attaii 
&gQ  of  21  years*, 

(^1.)  Pupil  teachers  shall  attend  ^uch  annual  eKaJnioatioDB  as  ini 
appomt^d  by  the  Inspector,  and  he  examined  lu  the  subjects  imc 
in  Part  VI 11,  of  the  schedule  to  thiM  Code.  Candidates  desiring 
at  any  such  exanjination  shall  apply  for  a  card  of  admisilon. 

( L)  At  the  examination  every  pnpiJ  t^^a^her  shall  produce  hw  note  1 
and  a  c^rtiiioale  fyf  good  c^lianicler  fmm  hi^  maiiiigi^r. 

05,    (L)  No  puinl  tmeher  whall  he  employed  a?*  .such  farinorc  tlui 

yeai'H, 

(2,)  A  puoil  taacher  voluntarily  leaving  or  being  di^iuisded  fron 
school  shall  not  ^xa  a  rule  be  eligible  for  eraployiiient  io  another. 

(3.)  After  two  consecutive  failures  to  pass  the  annual  examination,  e: 
such  failure  i»  due  to  illne^**  or  other  sufKcieiit  cauiie.  a  pupil  t« 
will  no  longer  be  recognized^by  the  Inajjector  of  schools, 

66.  Pupil  teachen^,  whilsit  actually  employed  in  teaching,  shall  he  pm 
following  salariejs :— Ift3  montlily  during  the  first  year,  ^  monthly  d\ 
the  second,  ^1  monthly  during  the  thirds  §6  monthly  dtuing  the  fourlh, 
f}7  monthly  during  the  lifth  :  provided  always  that  these  incr^menu 
be  eonditional  on  their  pa^s-sing  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
iubsequcnt  years  the  annual  examination. 

67.  Every  pupil  teacher  who  pa^^es  with  credit  the  five  consea 
examinations,  and  Ls  able  to  produce  a  ceitifieate  of  good  character  fmu 
manager,  ahall  be  entitled  to  a  l>onu8  of  ^2Q, 

68.  A  bonus  of  $20  shall  !>e  |Mid  to  the  principal  teacher  of  a  schoc 
every  i^upil  teacher  emitloycd  tlierein  wlm  passi-s  the  annual  ciaiuiL^ 
if  such  teacher  produces  a  certificate  from  the  manager  showing 
such  principal  teacher  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  B 
lation  No.  60  in  respect  of  such  pupil  teacher.  Such  bonus,  if  more 
one  orincipal  teacher  of  the  same  school  has  taken  part  in  the  tuition 
pupil  teaclier,  shall  be  apportioned  between  such  persons  in  proportio 
the  i>eriods  during  which  such  persons  resi>ectively  have  filled  the  offi 
principal  teacher  of  such  school. 

69.  A  pupil  teachers'  time  table  shall  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  i 
in  the  schoolroom. 


Chapter  V.  [omitted]. 
Registers. 
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rif^lU  of 
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Chapter  VL 
General    Rules. 

79.  No  child  over  five  years  of  age  maybe  refused  admission  as  a  scli 
into  any  school  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 

80.  No  child  under  four  years  of  age,  and  no  child  suffering  from 
contagious,  cutaneous,  or  infectious  disease,  or  commg  from  a  hous< 
which  such  disease  is  known  to  exist,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  sol 
and  the  atteudawce  of  a.u'j  child  whose  name  is  on  the  register  but  ' 
comes  iiom  auALYiOU-a^,  ox  \^  ^  ^^iwiaR^,^^\i^^xv?%\^tfld  by  the  teac 
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81.  It  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  con-  Prohibition 
tinning  in  a  school,  that  a  scholar  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  of  condition 
any  Sunday  school  or  anjr  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall,  or  as  to  attond- 
shall  not,  attend  any  religioiLs  observance  whatever.  ance  at  Smi- 

&C. 

82. -(1.)  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  Rules  as  to 
practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  shall  be  specified  in  religious 
the  school  time  table,  which  shall  be  apinoved  by  the  Inspector  and  kept  instruction. 
I»crnmnently  and  conspicuously  affixed  m  the  school-room. 

{±)  Any  scholar  may  be  witli<lmwn  from  any  such  religious  instruttirni 
without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  l)enefit'^  of  the  school. 

83   Members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  of  the  Combined  Court,  the  Persons 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  any  other  persons  having  right 
authorised  by  the  Governor  may  visit  any  school,  and  they  shall  have  full  ^7'^^^ 
liberty  to  examine  the  registers  and  to  record  the  result  of  their  visit  in  the  ^"oo'**- 
school  log-book.    Visitors  are  requested  to  report  the  results  of  their  visits 
to  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

84.  Every  school  shall  be  kept  open  for  at  least  five  days  in  each  week.  Working 
except  on  the  fixed  holidays  ana  any  special  holidays  granted  by  the  days, 
inspector. 

85. — (1)  In  addition  to  all  public  holidays^  a  school  maybe  closed  for  two  Holidays, 
weeks  at  Christmas,  commencing  on  the  Friday  before  Christmas  Day,  one 
week  at  Easter,  and  four  weeKs  in. August,  commencing  with  the  first 
Monday  in  August.  The  Elaster  and  August  vacations  may  be  changed  to 
other  periods,  but  all  such  changes  must  be  notified  to  the  inspector  l>efore- 
hand. 

86.  The  school  hours  shall  be  f roni  9  a.m.  to  1 2  noon,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  School  hours. 
3  p.m.,  or  such  hours  as  may  l)e  appointed  by  the  inspector. 

87.  Any  child  over  five  years  of  age  whose  name  is  on  the  register  of  Examination 
any  school,  and  who  has  not  passed  the  fourth  standard,  but  who  has  made  of  children 
fewer  attendances  or  has  been  a  pupil  for  a  shorter  time  than  is  prescribed  whose  names 
by  Regulations  21,  28,  and  »34  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  be  presenterl  for  are  on  the 
examination  when  the  annual  examination  of  such  school  is  being  held,  and  register,  but 
shall  be  examined  in  the  standard  in  which  children  of  his  age  are  usually  in  respect  of 
examined,  but  no  grant  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  pass  obtained  by  whom  no 
any  such  child.  "^  grants  to 

^  be  made. 

88.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  annual  examination  the  Inspector  of  Ketum  of 
Schools  shall  prepare  a  return  of  all  such  scholars^  and  this  return  shall  be  children  so 
forwarded  to  the  manager.  examined. 

89.  The  Education  Regulations,  IbbO,  lud  the  Education  Regulations, 
1891,  are  hereby  revoked.    Provided  alwa>ft  that— 

(1.)  Any  school  receiving  a  grant  under  the  said  Regulations  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  same  up  to  1st  November,  1900,  but  no  longer. 

(2.)  Any  school  examined  on  or  before  the  1st  March,  1901,  shall  be 
examined  in  the  standards  prescribed  by  Regulation  32  of  the 
Education  Regulations,  1890  ;  and 

(3.)  The  salary  of  any  pupil  teacher  employed  at  the  commencement  of 
these  regulations  shall,  until  the  Ist  day  of  November,  1900,  but 
no  longer,  be  that  prescribed  by  Regulation  30  of  the  Education 
Regulations,  1890,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  shall  be  subject  to 
these  Regulations. 
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Appmitria-  *^88.  A  amn  oat  exceeUing  ?1,CKXJ  i>er  antimii,  or  siuclt  other  amDuiitai.fl 
lion  *i/  Hiiiii  be  voted  by  tlits  Corny ned  Court,  slmll  1*  uiipropriated  for  paying  pmmt 
fc>ri»eiiftinri«.    to  desterving  t€ach<sn** 

*8a  ThtMiuiiiber  of  |ieasiotRTH  iit  ttny  timo  hIu^U  not  exceed  I'l,  uam^ 
Jive  at  I UJ  dollars  jjer  annum,  and  ten  at  50  dollarji  p«sr  mmmi]!,  or  » 
other  le^  amount  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Oovemor-in-CoiinciL 

*fiO.  The  i^ensioner^  will  lie  a«l©cied  by  the  GorerDor-in-CouadL 

*91,  An  appliaiDt  for  a  i^nsion  shall— 

(I.)  Be  a  certiticat<Kl  teaclier  in  t-liarge  of  an  aided  ?»ebool  at  the  tit 

when  the  i>en3ion  u  applied  for  ; 

{±)  Have  became  in<mpabk,  from  age  or  infinnitj,  of  continuiiii 
teat'h  a  schctol  efficiently  ', 

(3.)  Have,  as  a  rule,  been  employed  a**  a  tetwr-lier  in   an  ekmefili 

school  for  20  years  or  moro  ;  and 

(4.)  Ik  65  year.^  of  aj^e  or  more,  unless  the  pen^ioEi  is  applied  f«ir  cm  tl 
ground  of  infirmity, 

*^,  Applications  for  fjensions  shall  be  aent  to  tbe  inspector,  who  «i 
Hubrait  them  quarterly  (in  January  April,  July,  and  October),  wi^ 
tomplett?  record  <if  the  applitainl^*  servicea,  to  the  Oovenior-in-Couiidl 


pension  i^^, 

Selectioriji  of 
ponsiojicfs. 

QUAlitl4-4|- 

lions  of  ajt' 
plicant  for 


Bending  in 
of  afrplicA- 
tioni^  for 

Preftrentiiil 
rlaljii?^  of 
t'firtaiii 
Teachers. 


♦9:1.  Teachers  holding  certifieates  for  the  first  clas^  and  of  upwank  i 
30  yearw'  service  will  be  rejgarded,  ctBten*  pcin^w#,  a^  having  the  nr^t  ckii 


raynn^ni  uf        *94.  The  ixnisionH  will  be  paid  quarterly  on  certiticate,^  forwarded  U«  tJ 
l>etmit>ns.         in  Bisector  proving  identity  a  no  gtKHi  behaviour. 


*  Regulfltion*  of  1897  revoktsd  hy  the  Regnlatioim  of  lfK)Q> 
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SCHEDULE. 

PART  11.  KfK-  IJ>» 

INFANTS'  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES.-*Age  from  5  to  7  yeaw. 

Beadmf/.—To  read  from  a  Reading  Sheet  or  from  an  easy  Primer  con- 
taining words  of  three  or  four  letters. 

n^'n'tifii/. —To  copy  on  Slate  from  the  Blackboard  words  of  two  or  thi-ee 
letters. 

Anthtnetic.— To  iwint  out,  and  write  on  slate,  figures  from  I  to  10,  and 
count  up  to  20. 

No  child  shall  be  entered  for  this  examination  who  is  under  the  age  of 
5  or  over  the  age  of  7  years. 


STANDARD  I.— *Age  from  7  to  0  year«. 

Readimj.—To  read  a  few  sentences  from  an  Infant  School  Primer  con- 
taining not  less  than  40  pages. 

irr/f^nf/.— Short  words  on  paper.    Small  letters  on  slates  from  Dictation. 

iinVA;?<€^/r.— Notation  to  100.  To  add  and  subtract  mentally  numbers 
up  to  20. 


STANDARD  II.— *Agc  from  9  to  10  yeai-s. 

i^efa<ifc>t{/.— Nelson's  Royal  Reader  for  Standard  I.  or  any  similar  book. 
Slowly  and  distinctly. 

WrttuKj, — Text  or  round  hand  on   \vi.\)c\\  and  words  or  sentences  fi'oni 
the  Reading  Book  from  Dictation  on  Slates. 

ArUhm^tic, — Notation    to  tens  of  thoustinds.    Easy  sums   in  Simple 
Addition  and  Subtraction.    The  Multiplication  Table  up  to  6  times  12. 


STANDARD  III.— *Age  from  10  to  11  years. 

/?ejaf/fw^/.— Nelson's  Royal   Reader  for  Standaitl  II.,  or  any    similarly 
graduated  book.    Clearly  and  intelligibly. 

If'/7'eew|/.-  Ti-anscrii)tion  on   [mper.     To  write  a   jianigraph   fn^ni  the 
Reading  B<x)k  from  Dictation  on  Slates. 

Arlthimtic.~^oX\\iio\\  to  hundreds  of  thousands.     The  multiplication 
table.    Sums  in  the  sim[)le  Rules  up  to  Short  Division  (inclusive.) 


STANDARD  IV.-  *Age  from  11  to  12  years. 

/i'ej(tc?«<j/.— Nelson's  Royal  Reiuler  for  Standard  HI.,  or  any  similarly 
graduated  book.    Clearly  and  intelligibly. 

Writing,— To  write  on  jiaper  a  paragraph  from  the  Reading  Book  from 
Dictation. 

AHthnutic.—'^oiAtiow  to  millions.    Sums  in  the  simple  Roles.    Miscel- 
laneous Questions. 

*  Approximate,  but  no  grant  will  be  made  lot  ^tv^  Ok^^  ^^AxMOi^^^fe 
1st  Standard  who  b  over  12  fean  <^  lui*  ma  ^|i4  ^^  q1  fixecRAxv^XAsyci. 

4226.  ^^^ 
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STANDAED  V.— *Age  fi^m  12  to  13  year*, 

/iff^iw^,— N©lfton*«  Hoyal  Haider  for  Standard   IV.*  or  any  mnoM 
i,'raduatc?d  book*    Fluently  mu\  uith  exi)re!5.sioii. 

Writ i /Iff.— Tq  write  neatly  on  imi>er,  a  pai-a^mph  from  the  Heading  Bod 

-i*om  Dictation. 

Arith mMic.— Any  smus  (iucliidinjj  Miiw^^lkneou^  Qwestioiis)  in  the  Cijib 

KfUJid  Kules  and  Reduction  of  uiuuiW,  Hjiglbli  aud  Cxiloiiial* 
Gitjt mum i\— The  ]ttirtii  of  H]s**t"€lL 
Geof/mphi/.-D^^iinitmis  and  Britiali  GulaitH  in  det<ilL 


STANDARD  VL— ^Age  from  13  to  14  years, 

Aac/iWjf.— Xt*lj*on«  Kovftl    Keadtr   for  Standard  V.,   or  any  ^imilii^ 
grftcluated  lKx>k,    Fluently  aud  intelligibly  to  tlie   InH|>ector  T*ilhotit  tb 

book, 

[Vf'ttitiff—  Diotatioii  on  paper  frojn  any  book  or  ntn^H^niiH^r, 

A iititm^iu.-  Miiicelhini'K^UM  yue»tiou« and  FUnlurt ion  of  eoiataon  WVrgfai* 

tind  Mea^surea. 

Gmmmm\—-T\iQ  inflections  of  word!^. 
GV^^"^j/i/*//.— Britisli  Guiana  and  the  Ww*t  Indies* 
-d^>*<'eM/f#*?*^,— Blacklegs  Tropical  Iteadei ,,  Part  1. 


STANDARD  VlL-^Age  from  14  to  1 5  yearn 
Rertdin{f.—To  read  from  any  book  or  newf^jiaiier.     Goml  reading  at  ^^ 
ir?/^/w^.— To  write  from  dictation  with  increased  proficiency. 

Ai'ithmefic.—  Vnigiir  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Practice  and  Simple  Prr»p'r 
tion,  and  the  work  of  the  preceding  standards. 

Grru/Uiiftr. — Similar  to  that  recpiired  of  Standard  VI.,  V)ut  with  incn-a^-'l 
pi*oficiency.    Parsing. 

Geog^-aphy. — The  Briti.sh  Colonies. 

Agriadture. — Blackie's  Tropical  reader,  Part  II. 

•       STANDARD  VIII. 
/u,i(li)itf.     Tlic  same  as  Standard  VII.,  with  increased  protiricnrv. 
ir/vV///f/.— To  write  a  short  essay  or  letter,  or  to  reproduce  a  storv. 

Arithmetir.—AW  the  aljove  rules.  Practice,  ProiK»rtion,  lutere.st  an-l 
Discount. 

(rrfif/ti/ifir.'-Wiv^'iug,  and  analysis  of  sentences. 

(reo'jraphi/.-  America,  and  all  the  above  with  increased  prf)licicnrv. 

Jf//vVv^/^//f.-  Pilackies  Tropical  Reader,  Part  11.,  with  greater  i'n> 
licienoy. 

X.B.  -Readin;:  m.»y  I'o  tested  in  tlic  ordinary  clas.s  book  if  approved  ^v 
the  Inspxfctor,  but  the  bo«'k.>  nui>t  be  of  rea.>onable  length  and  dilficiiltv 
If  only  one  .set  of  Reading  Booki  is  provided  for  the  lower  staudardb,  or  ii 
the  lessons  appear  to  have  l>een  learned  by  rote,  the  reading  may  betested 
from  a  book  for  the  same  standard  brought  by  the  Inspector.  Scholars  in 
the  fifth  and  higher  standardly  will  be  required  to  understand  what  they 
rea<l,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  reading  lesson. 

*  .Vp\m3XUwvv,lvi,\>\\V  \\<^  v;>^\v\\V  \\\\\  \nvi  \\\v\d.^  (or  any  cJiild   passing  tin 
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NEEDLEWORK. 
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Threading 

Seaming  or 

Stitching. 

Sewing  on 

Pleating. 

Whipping. 

Herring- 

Darning 

Needles. 

Sewing. 

Sewing  on 

linen.but- 

Plain  darn- 

Running 

boning. 

and  patch- 

Hemming. 

Felling. 

strings. 

tons. 

ing. 

tucks. 

Fine  darn- 

ing fine 

Patching 

Stroking. 

Button  hol- 

Sewing on 

ing. 

linen,  dU- 

calico  gar- 

Gathering. 

ing. 

frills. 

Marking 

per,  and 

ments. 

Fixing  the 

Setting  in 

with  cot- 

calico. 

work  in  a 

gathers. 

ton  or  silk. 

Feather 

plain  cot- 

Darning 

stitck. 

ton  shirt. 

stockings. 

Grafting. 

Cutting  out 
and  fixing 
a  plain 
garment. 

e.g. 

e.g. 

e.g. 

e.g. 

c... 

e.g. 

e.g. 

eg. 

A    plain 

A      chiid'8 

A     pillow 

A    plain 
night 

A  plain 

A    night 

A  cambric 

A    plain 

pocket 
handker- 

pinafore. 

case  or  a 

day  shirt. 

dress  with 

handker- 

shirt. 

plain  che- 

shirt. 

frills 

chief. 

chief. 

mise  with- 
out hands 

orgatliers. 
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PART   111. 


GRANTS. 


Kegulations 
20,  29,  33. 


I.  The  sum  of  two  dollars  (32.00)  shall  be  i)aid  for  every  scholar  over  5 
and  under  7  yeai*s  of  age,  wiio,  having  been  a  scholar  for  over  six  inouth.s, 
shall  pass  in  the  standard  for  infants'  schools  and  classes  in  two  subjects. 

II.  A  grant  of  ^1.25  shall  be  made  for  each  pass  in  reading,  wiiting  or 
arithmetic,  according  to  the  standard  in  which  the  child  is  examined : 
providetl  such  child  pa.sseH  in  at  least  two  out  of  the  said  three  subjects. 
No  grant  will  be  made  to  any  school  which  for  two  consecutive  years  fails 
to  obtain  35  per  cent,  of  full  passes  at  the  annual  examination  in  Beading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic  calculated  on  the  number  of  children  presented  for 
examination  in  accordance  with  regulation  21. 

III.  No  grant  will  l)e  paid  for  any  scholar  who  fails  in  more  than  one 
subject. 

ly.  Scholars  who  piuss  fully  in  reading,  writinir  and  arithmetic  shall  be 
eligible  for  examination  in  two  of  the  suojects  granmiar,  geogniphy,  agri- 
culture and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  ai)i)roved  by  the  (lovernor-in- 
Council  and  shall  be  jjaid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  (.Sl.OO)  for  a  [>aHs  in 
any  one  of  those  subiects.  The  additional  sum  of  one  dollar  (j^l.OO)  will  be 
paid  for  every  girl  w^io,  having  i)as.sed  in  two  of  the  three  subjects  first 
mentioned,  passes  also  in  needlework. 


MERIT  GKANTS. 

V.  If  at  the  expiration  of  any  Financial  Veur  the  sum  \utod  on  thr- 
Annual  Estimates  for  that  Year  in  i*espeet  of  *'  Grants  to  Primary  Schools" 
has  been  only  in  part  expended,  the  i-emainder  may  l>e  divided  as  a  Merit 
Gnint    among    tn(xse    Schools     which    are    enicieut    \\\   WWx'^WiSi    ^^xv^. 
Instruction,  well  sui)]>lied  witli  Books,  S\atcs,  vvuv\  Sv\\c)vA  Xv\yvVvvv\.\\^  ^xv\ 

42'Ja  '^  "^  "^ 


PAHT  VI. 

SYLLABUS   OF   SUBJECTS    IN    WHICH      CANDL 
CERTIFICATES  OF  COMPETENCY  WILL  BE  E^ 


THIRD   CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 

KEADiyti  —To  read  with  fluency,  ease  and  expression. 

WiilTINCJ -To  write  a  Pai-agrapii  from  Dictation,  neatly 
Copy  Setting. 

AJMTHMI^mC— To  work  sums  mentally.     Fi-action.s,    Decii 
Proportion,  and  Interest. 

(.rliAMMAIx— The  Elements  of  Grammar,  including  Parsii 
S«^iitences,  and  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  oi 
paraphrasing  and  questions  on  the  subject  j 
SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT-To  answer  questions  on   the 

Instruction  in  the  element 

(Gladman's  School  Method 

To  answer  questions  on    thi 

Education  Regulations. 
The  method  of  keeping  Schoo 
( i  1 :0(  i  HA  PI  I V     A N I .     HISTORY-LucAS^     Historical     ( 

British  Quiana,  Tri 
dos,  and  Jamaica. 
EUCLID  AND  ALGEBIlA-(For  Males  only). 

A(4JJ[CULTUBAL    (For  Males  only). -The  elements  of  T 

culture. 

NEEDLEWORK   -(For    Females    only).— Plain     Needlewo 
Cutting  Out. 

DOMESTIC     ECONOMY--(For    Females     only).-^MAN» 
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SECOND   CLASS   CERTIFICATES. 

DING —Candidates  will  l)e  expected  to  show  proficiency  in  the 
higher  qualities  of  good  reading  and  to  read  with  ease, 
fluency  and  accuracy  long  and  involved  sentences. ' 

TING— To  write  a  more  difficult  paragraph  from  Dictation  neatly  and 
correctly. 

IHMETIC-The  whole   subject,  including  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 
Elementary  Mensuration. 

TORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY—The  Historical  Geography  of  British 

Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies.  To 
draw  Maps  from  Memory  of  the  more 
important  Colonies.    (Lucas.) 

3IMAR — Parsing,  Pamphrasing,  Analysis  of  Sentences,  Syntax,  and  to 

wnte  plain  prose  on  a  given  subject.  One 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays  of  which  notice  will 
be  given  at  least  one  year  before  the  exami- 
nation. Questions  on  language,  and  sub- 
ject matter. 

OOL  MANAGEMENT— To  answer  questions  on  the  expedients  of 
Instruction  in  Elementary  subjects. 
To  draw  time  tables  for  use  in  a  school, 

under  given  conditions. 
To  answer  questions  on  the   Government 
Education     Regulations,    and     on     the 
keeping  of  School  Registers. 

nAD  AND  ALGEBRA— (For  Males  only). 

?LID— BOOKS  I,  IL,  III.— See  requirements  for  Class  III.     More 

difficult  Geometrical  Exercises. 

EBRA. -Same  as  for    Class  III.,  and    the  Solution  of    Quadratic 

Equations,  and  problems  producmg  such 
equations,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Progres- 
sions, Permutations  and  Combinations. 

IICULTURE— (Males).— Tropical  Agriculture.    The  questions  will  at 

present  be  confined  to  the  subjects  treated 
m  the  Book  on  this  subject  published  by 
the  Gk)vemment  of  Jamaica,  and  Blackie  s 
Tropical  Readers  or  other  Books,  of  whicli 
due  Notice  will  be  given. 

►lESTIC  ECONOMY— (Females).— The  whole  subject  as  treated  by 

Dr.  Mann.  Questions  will  be  asked  on 
the  making  of  poultices,  nourishing  Pud- 
dings, and  teas  for  Invalids ;  the  ti-eat- 
ment  of  scalds  and  burns,  (fee,  <fec. 

CDLEWORK  -(Female).— Candidates  will  be  required  to  show  excel- 
lence in  plain  Needlework. 

N.B.— Candidates  must  bring  lead  [lencil,  thimble  and  scissors 


OPTIONAL   SUBJECTS. 


ALL  CLASSES. 

JjIC— (1)  Notation  in  the  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs,  Time,  Accent,  and 
the  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 
(2)  To  write  down  in  correct  time,  short  and  simple  v'A-^^j^O'^vss^ 
played  in  the  presence  of  the  Candidal^. 


Heg,  62 
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DRAWING— Ally  of  the  follutvmg  eseixi^es  i\ 
takiTig  u]i  more  tliim  three  :— 
(L)  Fi-ee  hand  from  flat  exaiiij 
(2 J  Linear  Geometry,  with  Iiii 
(3.)  Linear  Per.^|*ective. 
(4*)  ilodel  Dm  wing, 
(5.)  Drnwincr  on  the  Blackbojii 

SCIENCE— Elementiiry  Botany  and  Cljemi.'^tr>^ 


SCALE  OF  MAHKf 

HEADING*     ^       .       .  - 

WHITLXCJ*      -  -        - 

APJTHMETIC*       - 
GUAM  MAR*   ... 
SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT*- 
H18T0BY  AND  GEOUH^\JHV      - 

EUCLID  A.M>  at/;ebra 

AGRICULTURE  - 

MUSIC     .       -        -  - 

DRAWING  (20  for  €!ii*?}i  suhjert)      ^ 
JX>MEST1C  ECONOMY        ^       ^ 

NEEDLEWORK*   .       .       ,       . 
Totalikles 
Total  Females  - 

MiTfhnttm  MmH  for  fi  Paxisi— 
IIL  ClaH8 
IL  Clw^- 

Failup?  to  olitiiin  30  jier  cent,  iji  the  Suli 
candidate  from  a  Certificate. 

No  valne  will  he  f^ivcn  to  Pajien*  for  Second 
l*eluw  40  and  35  [ler  cent,  respectively. 


PART  VI 1. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT,    RHI 


0BANT4N-AID  8CHOC 


PUPIL  TEACHER'S  CERTI] 

Date  : 
Sir,— 1  liaie  the  honnur  to  inform  you  that 

tis  Pnpil  i\'j 
School,  believing  to  l»e  well  qiuili fieri 

healtli,  character^  b;ilvits,  rnvd  pa  rentage. 

I  fnrtber  eertify  tliat  p 

Heading.  Wiititig,  Aritlnnetie^  Umnmiar,  and  (ler 
iiutlnii  held  at  School  on  the 

J  luiu  Sir, 

Your  ol*eilit*nt  St 


Hegistered  ihii 


day  of 
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TART   VIIL  Reg.63&6^ 

PUPIL  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION. 

Rkading. 

For  Admission.  To  read  fluently  and  correctly  a  passage  of  prose 

from  a  fifth  reading  book. 
End  of  First  Year.        As  alx)ve,  from  any  book  or  newspaper. 

End  of  Becond  Year.    As  above,  and  to  repeat  40  convsecutive  lines  of 
iwetiy. 

End  of  Third  Year.       As  above,  and  to  repeat  GO  consecutive  luies   of 
poetry  or  prose. 

End  of  Fourth  Year.    Vide     Requirement^^     for     Teachers'     Cei-tificate^, 
ChiH.^  III. 

Writinij. 

For  Admission.  To  write  from  Dictation  a  passage  from  a   fifth 

reading  book. 

End  of  First  Year.        A  more  difficult  piece  from  a  newspaper. 

End  of  Second  Year.    A  still  more  difficult  pai-agraph — Narnitive  €bmpo- 

sition. 
End  of  Third  Year,       A  short  Essay. 

End  of  Fourth  Year.    Vide     requirements     for     Teachers*     Certificates, 
Class  III. 

Arithmetic,  kc. 

For  Admission.  To  work  sums  in  the  Compound  Rides,  Money, 

Colonial  and  English,  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

End  of  First  Year.        Vide  requirements  for  Standard  Vlt.         .      . 

End  of  Second  Year.     Vide  re<iuirements  for  Standard  VIIL 

End  of  Third  Year.       The  same  with  increased  proficiency. 

(Males— Euclid,  Book  1,  Propositions  1  to  15. 
Algebra  to  Division.) 

End  of  Fourth  Year.     Vide  requirements  for  Teachers'  Certificates,  C-lass 
III. 

English  Grammar. 

For  Admission.  Definitions,  and   to  tell   the  parts  of  speech  in  a 

simple  sentence. 

End  of  First  Year.        The  inflectioas  of  words.    Sinqik  parsing. 

End  of  Second  Year.    More  difficult  parsing.    The  analysis  of  Sentences. 

End  of  Third  Year.       More  difficult  Analysis  and  easy  paraphrasing. 

End  of  Fourth  Year.    Vide  requirements  for  Teachers'  Certificates,  Class 
III. 

Geography. 

For  Admission.  Geographical  Definitions.    British  Guiana. 

End  of  First  Year.        British    Guiana    in    detail.     The    West    Indies— 
(British). 

End  of  Second  Year.    Tlie  British  Empire. 

End  of  Third  Year.       The  same,  with  increased  proficiency.    Maps. 

End  of  Fourth  5fear.    Vide  requireraeuts  for  Teachers'  Getlv^^iaXR?^^  ^CSss^aaw 
IIL 
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TKAeHlNG. 

At  the  end  of  tbo  Second  Year,  Pui>l1  Te^icher*  \vi 

a  class  to  tlie  aatUfaetion  of  the  TiiH|Kvotor.  Each  * 
be  required  to  ahaw  increa-ned  proficiency,  and  to  sa 
Ms>  pow^r  to  conduct  a  school 


V,  BTAHBARD. 


Hatn  dtrutof , 
Bolton  holl^jE 
Fixiog  t)i«  wjirk  hi  » 


\  L  8TAKDABD,  VH  8f  ANPAEI 


WlalppiBg. 
Ranalnff  tucks. 

Setting  In  gather*. 
Darnhig  stock  Uig*. 


A  i^ftin  d&r  ihirt. 


e.ff. 

A    iLlght   dre«i,  with 


Qerrlngboolug. 

Fine  ditnlog. 

or  lillL, 


•  g. 


AORICULTURK,   J:<\ 

End  of  Second  Yt^r.     Blackic'H  Tropit^al  Rtrnder,  |1 

End  of  Third  Year.       Blackic*»  Tropk*al  Reader,  |i 

Kiid  of  Fourth  Year.     Yide  reqnirement'^  for  III,  ( 

Dnritig  thi*  Fifth  Ymr  Pupil  Teachen*  will  be  recfa 
of  Luctures  on  Clieniiintry  and  Botiiny,  and  to  j>ass  tl 
connection  therewith. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


AN    ORDINANCE    (1900)    TO    AMEND    THE    ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION  ORDINANCE,   1876. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Court  of  Policy  thereof,  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  he  cited  as  the  Elementaiy  E<lucatini)  Ordinance,  si,ort  title. 
1876,  Amendment  Ordinance,  1900. 

±  The  Elementary  Education  Ordinance,  1876,  (hereinafter  referred  to  Constmction. 
as  the  Principal  Ordinance),  and  this  Ordinance  shall  be  construed  together 
as  one  Ordinance. 

3.  In  Section  2  of  the  principal  Ordinance  the  following  provisions  shall  interpreta- 
be  inserted,  namely  :—  tion  of  tenns 

"  Authorised  i^erson  "  means  any  jK^rson  who,  under  this  Ordinance  ha^, 
and  is  entrusted  with  the  same  rights,  iwwers,  privileges,  and  func- 
tions as  an  educational  district  officer ; 

"  Prescril)ed "  means  prescril^ed  by  any  Regulations  made  under  this 
Ordinance : 

And  the  following  definitions,  namely,  — 

'"  Aided  School "  means  an  elementary  school,  the  managers  of  which 

receive  any  gi-ant-in-aid  from  the  colonial  revenues  ; 
'*C^olonial  School"  means  an  elementary  school  established    by  the 

Inspector  of  Schools  and  maintained  from  the  colonial  revenues  ; 
"  Industrial  School ''  means  any  elementary  school  in  which  theoretic 
and  pi-actical  instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  any  trade  or  trades, 
or  in  both  is  given  and  which  is  recognised  under  the  regulations 
as  an  Industrial  School, 
are  hereby  substituted  for  the  definitions  of  '*  Public  Elementary  School,^' 
*'  Colonial  School,"  "  Indur^trial  School "  and  "  Day  Industrial  School,"  in 
hat  section  given. 

4.  In  Section  7  (1)  and  Section  8  of  the  principal  Ordinance  the  words  Amendment 
"or  jnipils"  are  hereby  inserted  aft<?r  the  words  **the  children,"  and  the<*^^^'  7(1) 
words  "  as  Teacher  or  otherwise,"  after  the  words   "  immoral  conduct "  JJJ^  ^S^'?  *** 
whereever  ai)pearing  in  those  sections.  \mk 

5.  The  following  sub-section  shall  be  added  to  Section  10  of  the  principal  Amendment 
Ordinance:-  of  Sec.  10 

(3.)  Every  member  of  the  Combined  Court,  Minister  of  Religion,  Justice  of  Ord.  3.  of 
of  the  Peace,  Insi)ector  of  Schools,  iVssistant  Inspector  of  Schools,  School  1^76. 
Manager,  Certificated  principal  Teacher  of  a  school  authorised  in  writing 
by  the  manager  of  his  schrml,  Meml)er  of  any  Town  or  Village  Council, 
Commissjiry  of  Taxation,  Government  Officer  api)ointe<l  under  the  Ciown 
Lands  Ordinance,  1887,  or  the  Mining  Ordinance,  1887,  menil»er  of  the 
Police  Force,  or  jKuson  authorised  by  the  Governor  shall  have  and 
may  exeicise  all  the  rights,  powers,  privileges  and  functions  vested 
in  an  Educational  District  Officer  by  the  Principal  Ordinance :  provided 
always  that  no  Police  Constable  shall  have  and  exercise  the  rK)wers 
given  to  an  Educational  District  Officer  by  Section  15  or  Section 
.■)2  of  the  Principal  Ordinance  unless  authorised  or  emi)owered  as  therein 
inentioned  and  pro\nded  also  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
irniK)se  on  any  ]K;rson  hereinbefore  siKJcified  the  duties  imiKised  on  Educa- 
tional District  Officers  by  Section  11  of  the  principal  Ordinance. 

6.  In  Section  14  (1)  of  the  Principal  Ordinance,   the  words  "if  siich  ^^^547n 
parent  has  previously  been  warned  without  eftect  to  provide  such  instrnc-  ^f  Ord  3  of 
tion  "  are  hereby  inserted  after  the  words  "  district  officer  may."  jgyg. 

7.  In  Section  15  of  the  princijml  Ordinance,  in  sub-section  (1)  the  words  Amendment 

*  elementary  school  other  than  an  Industrial  School "  are  hereby  substitatftii.<v<.  ^*^:\^\^ 
for  the  words  "Public  Elementary  School"-,  ^.ivd  \w  «v\Ni-^<t\:\cA\  V^  "^^^^^J^^    ^ 


woril^  ^4 he  ptirsou  tnkin^  tbi'^  cluld  into  en i tody 
for  the  wordrt  *'  Educational  District  Officer." 
AuiijndnieiU       g.  Tn  Bet-tion  24  (3)  of  the  Principal  Ordinance 
of  8tH%  24  (3)  f  nijuirliig  into  the  matter"  Are  hereby  sub^titutocl 
of  ih-iL  3  «f     tiontil  District  Otficer/' 

Iti4ii*trtai  Se?tooi^, 

9.  Every  child  required  to  attend  or  sent  by  hi» 
school  may  he  dotnioed  by  the  teacher  i luring  euc 

rti-rihinU 

la-(L)  Kvory  child  iittct^dini;:  an  indu.*trinl  sell 
the  viciiat>'  of  MUch  school  dnring  jii'i?,scribifd  htmm 
on  any  plantation  or  hixny  i*r  in  any  workshop  ;  F 
full  valtie  ot  any  IhImjut  jMifinnicd  by  a  child  after 
the  inAtrUctiiin  ami  of  the  food  (if  any)  suppliwl  at  i 
mndi  child  nhall  hv  paid  to  the  i>urent  of  or  siocuretl 

(2,)  The  amount  that  may  be  deducted  for  *^udi  c 
luHilxjctor  of  *Si'hm>Ls. 

Pmvirtifin  fur      11.    Provissiou   shall   be   luade  at  every  indu^stri 
rhildien  child i^u  whr>  niv  ouh  rcrpiircd  to  attend  an  elemon 

utMiaiicil  lo     y  lialf  houi"^  in  the  day  to  receive  injjtniction  in  € 
attend  ^m^ii  y(.]j^j,^i  uithf^nt  liticrmiinK  subject  to  the  indi 

&cl_H>ol  for       ^^1ioq1_ 
part  only  of 
ftilay. 

Exci^ntionoF      12.  Every  djild  ordered  by  a  StiiiendiaiT  M&Sb 

order  reqtiir-  inda^triiil  sehofd  may  at  any  time,  while  tli©  order 

iTiK  cVnkl  to    takeft  to  the  industrial  school  named  in  the  order  1 

tiict  Officer  or  authoriBcd  ]>er?ion,  or  V>y  any  persoi 

by  an  KdiKiitioiial  District  Otiicer  in-  authorised  i*er 

Ki  Xothiiif,'  in  tliis  nr  the  orincifial  Ordinance  shi 
jui  l-^tlicthni  of  any  StifK^mlimy  Ma^^istrate  nndi 
llrfonnatniy  Schools  C hdi nance,  185:i,  and  in  any 
"J"J«[J*rib  I  Stiiiendiary  Ma^'istrate  under  Section  13  or  JfJ  o] 
^hiirij^trate  may,  in  lieu  of  dealiiv^^  uith  the  ca.se  the 
ViliG  ??cnt  to  the  industrial  sidiCHfl  mentioned  in  the 
i"4sc  had  ai'iscn  under  ami  was  expre.*si1y  provided 
and  its  iinwisioim  slitdl  iq^ply  to  evejy  iMivh  order  aii 
parent  and  fatlier  (as  in  thb  Ordinance  defined)  of 
schf>ol  under  t^uch  order. 

It.  In  Sections  ,Vi  and  41  (3.)  of  the  Princiim! 
*'  aided  s*^hool  "are  lieiehy  .substituted  f«>r  the  wr>i 

Si'llOol.' 

P'v  Section  37  af  the  Principal  Ordinance  is  h 
fnlhnving  substituted  thett'for  :  — 

37,   -{K)  Every   iparciit  of  a   pu]>il  wlm  attends 

eohmirtl  schttfil,  after  he  ha-s  ceased  to  be  a  idiiid  i 

i'f'si'lino!  scribed  hfurth  standard,  shall  be  l>'>undto  [my  to  tli 

h II' every  week  in  which  such  pupil  attends  the  s 

cxctHHlin-r  .^uch  hiuu  a-s  may  be  prescil^ed* 

i'd.)  All  Mclnwil  feew  nui.Ht  Ut  paid  not  later  than 
fnlloHiii^'  the  week  Iti  resi*ect  of  which  the  siune  ma 

{3.)  All  whixjl  fees  .^hall  be  applied  for  the  maint< 

''\T"*'j\^"n       ^^'-  ^"  *'^*-<^fif"i  ^^  0)  "f  ^^^^  Principal  4)rdinance, 

(  n^i  V  f     district  the  (TOvernor-in-Uouncil  on  enmomical  or  o 

?[,,:."  '         to  do  so ''  are  hereby  inserted  before  the  ^vi>rd5  "  the 

I  <T  i  U. 

Araendmejnt        jj    j^^  Section  42  (2.)  of  the  Principal  Ordinance, 

F  S**\"  It  i     ni'Q  hereby  msetted  ?SXxx  lUe  ^^^iTda ''  \\\c^vv-\alot  aka 
of  Ord.  i>  01  '^ 


!*owori!  ttf 
Slvpeiiillary 


Amend  men  t 
iff  sections 
ar>  and  41  (3) 
of  i'lrd.  a  of 
IS7(E. 


The  Hjistein  of  Kdncdtion  in  British  Ouiona,  TlKl 

18.  In  Section  46  of  the  Principal  Ordinance,  the  words  "the  Inspector  Amendm«nti 
of  Schools,  every  ])erson  authorised  in  writing  by  him  and  "  are  hereby  of  Sec  ^  of 
inserted  before  the  words  "every  Educational  District  OflScer."  Ord.  3of  1870 

19.  ^Vny  school  fee  or  any  sum  payable  under  Section  21  of  this  Ordinance  Kecovery  of 
which  is  due  and  impaid  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  Court  of  school  feest 
competent  jurisdiction  by  the  manager  of    the  school  or  any   teacher  &c. 
authorised  in  writing  by  such  manager  to  recover  it,  or  in  the  case  of  a 

colonial  school  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  or  any  one  authorised  in  writing 
by  him,  and  shall  in  all  Courts  be  deemed  a  debt  due  to  the  person  suing, 
by  the  parent. 

20.  In  Section  51  of  the  Principal  Ordinance,  the  woixls  "  in  proceedings  Amendment 
oth(T  than  those  taken  for  tlio  iocover>''  of  si^hool  fees"  are  horcbv  inserted  of  Sec.  61  of 
after  the  words "  Phiintiff  or."  '  Y^^-  3  of 

18/0. 

21.— (1.)  If  a  child  wha-^c  name  is  on  the  register  of  any  school  and  who  Liability  of 
has  not  passed  the  prescribed  fourth  Standard  (a)  is  absent  from  the  pre-  I^Ff?*;  whoae 
scribed  annual  examination,  or  (/>)  is  not  a  j)Upd  of  such  school  for  the  child  does 
])rescribed  period,  before  such  examination,  or  (c)  does  not  make  the  pre-  ^^^  attenti 
scribed  numlx>r  of  attendances  before  it,  and  also  fails  in  any  of  such  cases  ^xa-^^uiation, 
to  i)ass  such  examination  in  the  standard  in  which  children  of  his  age  are  ^  ^" 
usually  examined,  the  parent  of  such  child  shall  in  the  absence  of  any  reason - 
al>le  excuse,  be  liaWe  to  pay  to  the  manager  of  such  school  within  two  months 
after  the  date  of  the  examination,  a  sum  equal  to  the  grant  which  wouhl 
have  been  made  to  such  school  in  respect  of  such  child  if  such  child  hsuX 
passed  the  examination.   Provided  always  that  no  liability  shall  be  incurred 
under  this  sub-section  unless  the  parent  of  such  child  has  a  reasonable  time 
before  such  examination  been  warned  of  the  liability  he  is  incurring  here- 
under. 

(2.)  Any  return  or  certificate  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  and  to  state  the  absence  of  any  such  child  from  or  the  failure  of  any 
such  child  to  ])a.s8  the  prescribed  examination  shall  l>e  jmmn  facie  evidence 
thereof. 

22.  The  words  "  or  authorised  person  "  are  hereby  inserted  after  the  Insertion  of 
woi-ds  "  educational  district  officer,    wherever  such  words  occur  in  Sections  words 

12,  14,  15,  16,  22,  24,  and  52,  and  in  Forms  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  0,  and  "  authoriaed 

No.  7  of  the  Principal  Ordinance.  P®"^.^  , 

*■  m  Bpecined 

parts  of  Onl. 

3  of  1896. 

23.  The  words  "  aided  school  or  colonial  school "  are  hereby  substituted  Amendment 
for  the  words  "  Public  Elementary  School  or  any  Day  Industrial  School "  of  Sects.  14 
in  Section  14  (2)  a)  and  Section  23  (1)  of  the  Principal  Ordinance.  and  23  of 

Ord.  3  of 
1876. 

24.  The  words  "  to  sue  for  and  recover  the  school  fees  herein  required  to  Repeal. 
be  paid  and  "  in  Section  11  (4) :  the  words  "  or  to  a  Day  Industrial  School " 

in  Section  15  (2)  (6)  and  in  Section  16  (1)  {a)  and  {b) :  Sections  27  to  33 
(both  inclusive),  38,  39,  40,  48,  50,  of  the  Principal  Ordinance  and  Form 
No.  11  :  the  words  "  or  l^e  sent  to  the  Day  Industrial  School  at "  in  Fonn 
No.  5,  and  the  words  "  or  to  the  Day  Industrial  School  at  '■  in  the  note  to 
Form  No.  7,  in  the  schedule  to  the  same  Ordinance,  are  hereby  repealed. 

'2:y.   If  the  principal    Ordinance  is  at  any  time  rejirinted  under    the  Reprinting 
authority  of  the  Government,  it  shall  be  reprinted  as  amended  by  this  of  Principal 
Ordinance,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  insert  therein  the  additional  sections  Ordinance, 
hereby  enacted  in  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  Government  most 
suitable  and  to  renumber,  if  necessary,  all  or  any  of  the  sections  of  the 
Principal  Ordinance. 

26.  Any  regulations  in  force  at  the  conmiencement  of  this  Ordinance  shall  Application 
have  effect  as  if  enacted  immediately  after  such  commencement.  to  Regula- 

tions. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  ELEMENTARY 
AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


In  an  interesting  paper  on  Agricultiind  EdiuxUlon  in  Greater 
Britain,  read  before  tne  Society  of  Arts  on  Februaiy  27,  1900* 
tfr.  Hedger  Wallace  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  throughout 
Jrreater  Britain,  irrespective  of  climatic,  racial,  and  political 
livergencies,  there  is  a  imiversal  movement  to  give  all  interested 
n  the  culture  of  land  everv  opportunity,  facility,  and  assistance 
)Ossible  to  improve  themselves,  their  art  and  craft,  and  the  land 
md  its  produce." 

In  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  this  direction 
luring  recent  years  few,  if  any,  are  more  important  and 
nteresting  than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  Report  of 
he  West  India  Royal  Commission  (Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  Sir  E. 
Jrev,  and  Sir  D.  Barbour),  published  in  1897.f 

Tlie  Commissioners  observed  that  while  it  was  possible  that 
10  industry  or  series  of  industries  could  be  introduced  into  the 
Vest  Indies  which  would  ever  completely  take  the  place  of 
ugar,  and  certainly  that  no  such  results  would  be  attained 
riithin  the  space  of  a  few  years,  they  regarded  it  as  being  of  the 
itmost  importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a. 
beginning  of  substituting  other  industries  for  the  cultivation  of 
he  sugar-cane.     They  unanimously  recommended  inter  alia : — 

(1)  The  settlement  of  the  labouring  population  on  small  plots  Recom- 

f  land  as  peasant  proprietors.  °f*5f *w^t 

(2)  The  establishment  of  minor  agricultural  industries  and  India  Ro;yal 
lie  improvement  of  the  system  of  cultivation,  especially  in  the  ^'ommission. 
ase  ot  small  proprietors. 

(3)  The  improvement  of  the  means  of  counnunication  between 
he  different  islands,  and 

(4)  The  encouragement  of  a  trade  m  fruit  with  New  York 
nd,  possibly,  at  a  future  time,  with  London. 

On  the  subject  of  i  system  of  [)ea.sant  proprietors,  the 
!onnnissi(>ners  remarked  as  follows: — 

"  If  the  r  agar  e5>tater>  are  thrown  out   of  cuitrvation,  it  is  extremely  Extracts 
nprdbable,  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  impossible,  that  any  irom  Report 
idastry  to  Ije  conducted  on  large  estiites  can  ever  completely  take  its  "7  p  ^y^twn 
lace,  we  have  therefore  no  choice  but  to  consider  how  means  can  be  found  pjq^^^. 

♦  Printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  March  9,  1900;  for  a 
»Sui»])k»montary  Note"  see  the  same  Jcmrnal  for  July  13,  1900. 
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to  enable  the  masj^  uf  tlie  iK»pulatioii  to  mapiMjrt  tlieiiii*clves  in 
than  as  labourers  on  estates.     If  work  cauiiut    Ije   fuuiid  for  Hi 
population  on  e^tateni,  they  must  either  eniigiiit^  i»r  wUiipurt  tbeni-  .v      . 
ciutivaling  small  plots  of  land  on  their  own  arT^nunt.      Xo  lar— 
other  than  agricitlture.  uftei*s  any  prosi|)ect  of 
gold  indastry  in  BritiHli  Cluiaua,  and  when  la»  _ 

ably  worked  the  adoption  of  the  syntein  of  cultivuti»*u  l»y  iHjit^  pi»/pni;<)r« 
h  ine\i table. 


**The  labc Hiring  |M>puktiun  m  the  We^t  Indie**  i.n  uiuJnJy  of 
ut  there  i.s  hIsu,  m  s<jine  of  the  C^tdiJnieK  a  Htri.nii^  l»<>*ly  »»f 


hltlU!!   b 


but 

injniigmnts.  and   the  di>irendaMt+^  nf  Hidi  imnii^nuit-*,     Tf. 

elh'eieiit     labourer,    especiaUy    \\\\rii    he    reeeives     i^HjtX 

disiiR'lined  to  eontinuoTts  luboiirj  extending  over  h  lon^  i»^ri<«i  ^ 

he  is  often   unwilbiiR  lo  vvork  if  the  wages  offeree  I    urt- low,  tl 

maybe  no  prow  pee  t   of  his  getting  higher  wages*  fn->m  any  utht 

He  i»  foml  of  disolay,  opeii-hjii[ded,  iMrLOeiw*  »ik  to    the  Yiitur* 

g<.Hxl    humoured,    out   excitable  and    ditticult    to   niauuge,     e.sp^. ......   . . 

large  iiuniJ.Kirt*^  when  hin  t>ia]»er  i?s  anat^ed, 

*' The  East  Indian  ini migrant,  ordinal ily  known   ii.s  the  tii^di*'  k  nnt  *« 
■strong  a  workmun,  but  he  i^  a  steadier  and  more  reliftliJe  \. 
ecouoniieal  in  hiis  habit.s^  \i=  fond  of  Having  money,  and  will  tn       i 
anything  by  which  he  can  impi"t>ve  liw  i^Miitiou. 

*^  The  cultivation  of  the  ?<Tigar-cane  hflfi  l»een  almost  entir»lv  carried  uo  in 
the  oast  on  large  estate;*,  lait  both  the  negro  and  the  coolie  like  to  o^^ 
Hniall  |>atehes  of  land  by  whieh  they  may  make  their  liveIih<XKl,  and  \^. 
ajirido  in  their  position  m  landhijfderr*,  though  in  scmie  cwshh  tbeyiL*' 
laoonr  at  times  on  the  larger  eat^Ucn,  and  are  generally  gWl  t*^*  b^vi*  tW 
opp^^irt unity  of  eaniiug  money  oreartionany  by  working  on  .sn.  ^ 
ajid  on  till'  eoiistrurtion  am!  maintenanee  of  road^  and  other  pii 
The  existfuee  of  a  ela^s  of  snmll  jaofirietors  among  tiie  ]>i>|ni] 
souree  of  both  economie  and  political  strength. 

**The  Hettleiuent  of  the  labourer  on   the  land   htus   not,  j>  ' 

\itiwed  with  favour  in  the  (past  by  the  persons  interesteci  in 
What  suited  them  Ujst  wus  a  large  snpplv  nf  lai»ourerss,  eritiici> 
rni  being  ahle  t<>  find  work  on   the  entates.  and,  eoa»equeutly% 
their  control  and  willing  to  work  at  low  rate>i  of  wagC8.     Bttt  ** 
that  no  reform  affords  ,s<*  gix>d  a  ]>ros»jeet  for  the  i»ernianent 
future  of  the  West  Indies  ixa  the  settlement  of  the  Ulwuirin^  ^     , 
the  land  as  small  peasant  proj»rietor>i  ;  and  in  many  ]>laee.^  thi.s  r 
metins  by  whieh  the  iKjpubtion  ean  in  future  be  .supjMjrtetl. 
backs  to  the  syateui  of  j.»easiuit  proprietors  have  hitherto  been 
knowledge  and  care  in  ciUtivation,  and  the  habit  of  what  is 
larceny.     The  latter  term  is  applied  to  the  theft  of  growing  » 
Rtud  to  l*e  very  prevalent,     We  do  not  l»elieve  it  will  dii^p|» 
jaaetiees    aiv  universally   condemned    hv   native   fitiblie    oidtikut^    »s 
iuifortunately,  doe?  not    ii|jjjear  to   be   tlie  cane   at   presetit,    wnfl    in 
meantime  ea<'h  t*olouy   must  deal  with  the  ipH^^tiiai  ;us  ni;i 
The  small  proiaietor-i  .sh(»w  some  dasire  to  improve  their  \\%<u\ 
tinn,  and  we  si  jail  have  some  suggevStions  to  make  on  tUi^       ' 

'*  Hut  whilst  we   think  that   the  Uovermueiils  of  the  • 
>fiould  exert  luemselve>'   in   the  dimction  of  facilitating  in^ 
the  labouring  po)>ulation  r»u  the  land»  we  see  no  ohjeetion  to  i 
lar^  estates  when  they  can  he  maintained  under  nattiial  k:i_ 
dition.s.      On   the  eontrary.    we  are  convim.'e<l  that  in  nmny 
affonl  the  l)est,  and,  sometimes,  the  <udy  profitable  mean-  ..f 
certain  products,  and  that  it  is  not  imi>ot<i!ible  for  the  iwu 
estates  and  j>eai>ant  h«jkling^,  to  exi^>t  side  by  side  witli  mi 


a>i.j 


pi 


The  Conimi.ssioners  then  proceed  to  uiako  the  lullowiug  pro- 
nosiil   tor   the   establishiaeiU    of   a    JJepartnient   of    ErM».-r..^* 
Botany   in  the  West  Indies*  at   the   expense  of  tlie    I; 
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corUiiii  clian^^as  in  the  cuurso  of  education  in  the  public  schools 
ui  the  Islands. 

^^  Est€i/AUkmfmt  of  n  Deftttrtnt^nto/  Econamie  Botanff  in  the  WrM  Indief* 

**  The  practical  work  of  cultivating  new  jiroducttt  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons,  wli ether  uvniers  of  lar^e  estates  or  peasant 
pmprietors,  hut  there  are  cti tiin  directions  in  which  aasbtaiiee  can  \m 
given  hy  the  Stat«i, 

**  Yonr  Majenty  H  Wcj^t  Indian  fMisseHsiona  ure,  as  a  rule,  not  of  large 
exk'nt,  iiiul  snnie  of  thetn»  tlmn^^h  iMn«meAsing  .se|>«irat*?  lultninistrativn  and 
Hnaiiciai  systeJiis,  are  ol'  very  liinil^vl  area.  Crjnuiinnicaii«ui  r»etween  tlifni 
i.^  tliHiriilt,  and  wil]j  tfir  olu.sidu  vvtirlrl  it  i^*  lw>th  tnlirMiH  and  expensive. 
The  iMTsiHis  Ln^i^'ed  in  ciiltivatiiMi  cutter  fr«»ni  tli in  estate  of  i.s<ilation»  and 
are  nften  witliout  atiy  information  as  to  vvltat  is  being  done  elsewlicitJ. 
The  cultivator  of  one  liirKluct  is  often  quite  i^itrant  of  the  beat  means  of 
en  Hi  va  ting  any  other,  and  doe?*  not  know  whether  his  soi\  and  c)  innate 
nright  be  l>etter  adapted  for  something  else.  Thene  remark.^  have  swcial 
reference  t^^>  the  small  cnltivators,  hut  they  are  not  wholly  inapplicable  to 
|»cr8onH  interested  in  the  larger  estate.^. 

"  The  botanical  establiHhmentii  in  the  larger  Colonies,  such  as  JamaicA^ 
Trinidad^  and  Bntinh  Oiiiana,  liave  already  rendered  considerable  asHistance 
in  improving  ai^Tjcultura!  industries  ancf  they  are  caiKilde  of  lacing  made 
increasingly  usofid  in  this  res|ject.  In  the  WindwaM  and  Leeward  Islandn 
and  RarWdos,  small  e^it^ihUshmtjUta  calleil  botanic  stations  were  entah- 
lit^heil  a  few  year;*  ago  on  the  ativ^ice  of  the  director  of  Kew  Gai-iiena,  and 
the  results,  though  not  yet  extensive,  have  iieen  of  a  distinctly  jiromising 
character.  It  is  evident  that  to  grapple  with  the  nre.sent  circumstances, 
there  is  retpured  for  the  Mmaller  islands  a  s|ic'ciHl  puhli<'  department  capable 
of  dealing  with  all  qiie^tii^ns  cunnccted  with  econnnnt'  plants  suitable  for 
gmw  th  in  tropical  countries,  and  we  reeommeud  the  e,^tai)H8hn)etit  of  Hueh 
a  de|wirtmeut,  under  which  should  he  placed  the  various  Ixitanic  stations 
already  in  existence.  These  stations  should  l>o  enlarged  in  their  .scope 
and  character,  and  bn  fjrganised  f «u  the  lines  found  so  successful  in  Jauiaic^. 
jIn  the  latter  Colony  it  is  athuitted  that  intelligent  and  progressive  action  in 
the  direction  of  encouraging  a  diversity  of  industries  has  piTKiueed  meet 
satisfactory  results.  To  achieve  this  result  has,  however,  taken  more  than 
20  years  of  |:K?r8istent  efJbrt,  and  the  (jovernnient  ha^  a|«ent  more  than 
£1W,(X)0  during  that  f>eric:Kl  on  its  lw)tanic^il  establishments.  The  dejiart- 
nicnt  has  distributed  seeds  and  plants  at  nominal  prices  by  nie<ins  of  the 
\K}^t  oifice,  f )« >vernment  railway*,  and  coastal  steam  service  ;  it  hm 
sun^lietl  information  orally  or  by  means  of  bulletins,  regarding  the 
cultivation  of  economic  plants,  and  has  eucouraged  the  careful  preparation 
of  tlie  province  by  sending  agincnltural  instructrtrs  on  t*>ur  through  tho 
island  to  give  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  advice. 

*'*rhe  s|>ectal  deimrtment  reconi mended  for  carrying  on  similar  work  in 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  should  l>e  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  Imi*erial  officer,  whose  duty  it  w^ndd  lie  to  advise  the  Governoi*« 
in  regard  to  all  matters  atfecting  the  agricultuml  development  ot  the 
islands.  He  would  take  i«irt  in  consultations  with  the  object  of  improving 
agricultural  teaching  in  colleges  and  s^-hools,  and  of  traming  students  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  atid  would  attend  to  tlie  jirei*amtion  of  suitable 
lit-emture  on  agricultui-al  .subject.^  The  existing  botanic  stations  should 
be  placed  under  his  sujfervi.sion,  and  the  charge  of  maintjiining  them 
tranHferre<:l  to  Imjierial  funds.  Each  bot^iuic  station  WT»uld  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  economic  plants,  and  in 
liropagating  and  distributing  them  throu^diout  the  island.  It  woidd  carry 
out  the  ex(H?riment4il  cultivation  of  new  plants  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
to  cultivators,  and  it  woidil  1h'  prejMn-'d  U*  give  the  latest  information  to 
imiuirers  reganling  economic  pi'o<lucts,  and  t>o  provide  suit-tihle  men  as 
agficultuiTil  instruct'Ors,  To  effect  all  thi,s  will  require  funds  entirely 
beyond  the  present  resources  of  the  smaller  islands.  We  are,  therefore^  of 
opinion  that  as  the  necessity  for  such  a  department  is  urgent,  the  co«t 
should  be  t»orne  by  the  Imperial  Excheivuer. 
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*'  The  prfimisiug  exjierimental  work  ooun©ct«*l  t? 
of  rane^,  and  increasing  the  prcKinetion  of  sugar  hj 
other  iiieun.^,  shotikl  receive  apecial  attontioij,  T 
work  would  be  a  legitiiimte  portion  of  the  charge 
e:)c]>eriiaents  niicbt  lie  carried  on  m  hithBrto  by  t 
them  in  BritisJi  tJuiana^  liarhiwio4?|  and  Auti^ 
extended,  if  found  de,Hjmlde,  in  Trinidatl  ant  I  J  an 
botanic  stations*  in  the  Tjeeward  nnd  Wirxlward 
rnirsericrt  for  the  intrwbietion  nf  all  new  and  ptxafl 
umki-take  the  diHtribntjn^  them  within  their  re«^ 
n^he  C<inmriH>iii»ners  tliL^n  refer  to  Dr,  3Iorri(t'  9i 
Iielow,] 

**  In  dealins;  with  t\w  riuestion  of  intrfMincing 
WcvHt  Indian  Colonien,  nt  of  extending  existing  iiicl 
in  mind  thai  for  many  of  the  8|>edal  products  of  t 
only  a  limited  demand.  There  ij^  f^ir  exaruple 
Bnii'ket  f<>r  coffee^  but  not  for  nneh  prwluctH  rv<  arrit 
they  were  extennively  grown  in  a  nujnlit^r  of  the  J 
ee^^H?  t^*  eonimand  n  remunerative  priee.  This  Inis  I 
ctt-*M^  of  arroWT^jot. 

**  In  the  ennrae  of  nnrntJiy  in  the  We-nt  Indies  otir 

mllf^d  Ui  tfie  ipK'stiori  of  the  pr<jgr-CK.s  of  general  isfh 
a  mnsidcrablij  arnotnit  of  infonnation  on  thiK  muIv 
inio'kt<d  increa^^  i^f  exi)endit^ire  on  thi^aeeounl  i 
do  III  it,  thti  ufforti  n*a/ie  for  tlie  extenrtiori  of  edu< 
Mneeete^fnl  The  total  expenditure  i>n  ediifntion  aiii' 
in  lHfl2,  and  to  nearly  £18<J,000  in  18IX»,  showing  an 
eent.  It  may  bo  hoped  that  in  Jsunaica  and  0r 
Trinidad  alsn,  itwill  not  he  fouiid  nwe^ary,  on  fina 
th'ys^  expe»iditiire,  but  if  the  snpir  industry  fails  in 
the  islauds  nnt  mentioni'd  ainive,  the  a^venne  may 
nuuntemHn'e  of  the  wlioie  iif  the  existing  rtehfMiK 

"At  tlh^  [>resent  tinu'  a  ,systeni  of  t mining  in  a|^ 
nmrh  needeil  We  think  that  ^oine,  at  lesust,  of  the 
have  ;ij^in'nltnral  j^ehools  attach C(l  to  them,  wh< 
rnltivatin«;  tropit-al  plants  would  be  taught,  and  if 
agricnlture  wen?  marie  a  part  of  the  enun*e  of  e 
!4e}K>fils  lypnirally,  the  B >tanic  Dejjartment  wonl 
re m I er  ^'al iiii h  1  e  aswi s tai lee- 

'vAgriiMiltuitN  ill  onu  form  or  anotlier,  must  ahvfty 
only  ^reat  lud ut^try  in  the  We^^^t  Indiej^^  lait  a  wyate 
induct iid  oi-riijiiitinn^  on  a  limitexl  ^eale,  is  de 
lieneii*  iiil  to  tlw  community/' 

Eitraeti^  A|JlK'ii(lid   In   I  be  Commissionei^s'   Repoi 

fnniiSubhi  roiJorL  bv  J)r.  Morris,  C.M.tl.  {ni  tbnt  tinio  j 
diary  lleport.  ^j^^   ^^^^^j   Gnvdmi^,  Kuw,  ami  ouw   Ininori 

^\, L,m  on  It  nri*  tor  \\w  Went  hniies).     Dr.  Jlorri 

the  folhnv'in^^ 

tJcHHMIJ     HUt     THE    K&TAUUHHMKNT     ok    A     1  iKIMl 
floT^NV      ANti      Foil     AoiUtllLTLilUL      Ik?^TRU 

At  th*^  request  of  the  Chairman  the  foUovnng  scl 
for  the  special  publie  department  i^UK;?ested  by  tl 
v el nyiUii^  t h e  reso 1 1 1 1  ei*  of  the  Let  ward  and  W ind wa 
and  for  filfordin^'  JiHs?istancQ  to  the  experimental 
canied  on,  in  eoniinuanr^  of  present  eifort^i,  in  Bri 
ftiid  Antigua, 
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It  is  understood  that  concurrently  with  the  working  of  this  scheme  steps 
will  be  taken  by  the  Gfovevnment  in  each  island  to  open  roads,  to  settle 
the  people  on  the  land,  and  provide  facilities  for  delivering  produce  at  the 
nearest  shipping  ports. 

It  is  further  understood  that  a  subsidy  will  be  granted  by  the  Imperial 
Government— (1)  to  establish  direct  steam  communication  (weekly  or 
fortnightly  as  required)  between  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  and  New  York, 
and  (2)  for  cheap  and  regular  steam  communication  by  means  of  two  or 
more  small  steamers  between  the  several  members  of  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  groups,  connecting  with  each  other,  and  with  the  New  York 
steamers,  at  a  central  point  such  as  Barbados  or  St.  Lucia. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  arrange  for  such  tariffs  by  these  steamers  as 
would  afford  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  at  si^ecially  low  rates 
of  piiyment,  and  supplv  a  ready  and  convenient  means  of  moving  from  one 
island  to  another  to  all  classes  of  the  community.* 

The  probable  amount  of  the  subsidies  required  would  be  £5,000  for  the 
service  to  New  York,  and  £1,800  to  £2,500  each  for  the  local  steamers ; 
£10,000  should  be  sufficient  for  both  services. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  islands  under  consideration  form  an 
extended  cham,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  divided  by  intervals  of 
sea  varying  from  20  to  100  miles  across.  They  extend,  in  fact,  north  and 
south  over  seven  degrees  of  latitude  and  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  extreme  ix)ints  are  distant  seven  days  by  the  route 
taken  at  present  by  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  steamers,  which  require  a 
detention  of  two  days  and  nights  at  Barbados. 

The  duties  to  be  entnisted  to  the  projxDsed  department  have  been 
described  in  the  report  as  follows  :^1)  to  supervise  and  extend  the  work 
of  the  present  botanic  stations  ;  (2)  to  start  industrial  schools  for  training 
boys  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  (3)  to  encourage  the  theoretical  (and  to  some 
slight  extent  the  practical)  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  schools  ; 

(4)  to  promote  the  teaching  of  scientific  agriculture  in  colleges  and  schools  : 

(5)  to  organise  horticultural  shows  and  exhibitions  of  implements  ana 
machinery  suitable  for  cultivating  and  curing  tropical  pjroducts  ;  and  (6) 
to  prepare  bulletins,  leaflets,  and  other  literature  on  subjects  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  botanic  stations  may  be  more  fully  described. 
They  are  to  devote  themselves  in  a  systematic  manner  to  the  work  of  in- 
troducing, propagating,  and  distributing  all  the  promising  economic  plants 
of  the  tropics  ;  they  are  to  initiate  the  experimental  cultivation  of  new  or 
little  known  plants,  and  assist  in  the  efforts  made  in  the  larger  colonies  to 
secure  improved  varieties  of  the  sugar  cane.  They  are  to  act  as  centres  for 
diffusing  accurate  information,  and  as  training  institutions  for  the  practical 
teaching  of  tropical  agriculture  ;  also  as  the  headquarters  from  which 
agricultural  instructors  would  be  sent  to  give  lectures  and  demonstrations 
bearing  upon  the  selection  of  land  for  tropical  economic  plants,  their 
suitable  cultivation,  and  the  best  methods  for  curing  and  packing  the 
produce. 

No  provision  is  made  in  this  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  for 
buildings  required,  as  these  might  be  provided  by  the  local  governments  in 
lieu  of  continuing  the  present  payments  to  the  botanic  stations.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government  should 
be  wholly  devoted  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  department,  and  not  to 
establishing  gardens  or  erecting  permanent  structures. 

Administration. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Commission  that  "a  competent  Imperial 
officer"  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  department,  whose  duty,  briefly 

*  The  Royal  Mail  Company  might  also  be  asked  to  afford  special  facili- 
ties for  the  conveyance  of  bulletins,  seeds,  and  economic  plants  between  all 
parts  of  the  West  Indies.  In  fact  such  articles  should  be  carried  free  of 
charge  when  exchanged  between  the  several  botanic  gardens  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  general  welfare  of  these  Colonies, 
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tated,  would  W  t«j  develop  the  agricalturiil  ns^oiirces  of  the  Wrmjm 
^nd  J A^ ward  Islands  and  Barljadow, 

It  has  been  stigge^ted  that  tbli  officer  ^^liould  act  under  ihr  din 
LUthority  of  the  SSreta^of  State^  and  should  locally  adiumbterftTi^ 
"eKHonsible  for  all  the  nindfi  contTibuted  by  tlie  Ininerial  nnTeniii*ei 
The  moHt  coiif  enient  headquarters  in  every  way  wrjuld  he  BarliadrM. 

This  Hcheme  might  be  Hubniitted  beforehand,  and  receiTo  the  careful  m 
iduration  of  the  several  governments  Cf>ncernecl,  i>ut  when  the  fem 
wliey  ha'^  W>n  settled  it  should  Ijb  unden^itood  that  idl  aritninmll 
letaiH  and  the  chArjt^e  of  all  tlie^  existing  and  any  ftirther  Intanif^  Mk 
^HtiibliMhecl  in  the  Windwani  and  I/H<ward  iHlandi^  are  left  tmtin^ly  wi 
ijinclHof  tile  Inipurml  oitit'er,  wh<i  iiiight  also  act,  as  occju4on  rt^ijuird, 
•on Editing  nuthttrity  to  the  other  Uolonicj*, 

It  is  an  Of^^wntiid  yiart  of  the  Hcheme  now  set  forth  that  it  dttmld  IwW 
BlBtcntly  carried  out  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  lesa^t. 


*Chief  offitrer  - 
+Tni veiling  tmp 

Ulerk     - 

Traveling  and 


ad  0£k«. 
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St  IB  deBirahle  that  a  hotante  ^^taliun 
to  the  Botanic  J>eimrtment  at  Trioiili 
nment  of  the  same  end."     The  isJarul 
^  _  I  iti^elf,  and  it  m   very  improbable  li 

TrinidHd,  at  (ireHent  at  leasi,  %iu!  oe  [>rep,ired  to  a3sist  it.  The  only  lit* 
native  is  to  include  it  under  the  pr&:sent  Htchenie.  The  sn|>er vision  mig 
very  vftdl  la?  left  to  the  Sujjertutendent  of  the  Triiiidiwi  Dej*artmeQt  T 
grant  propoaeil  uiiglit  l*e  exjieiidecl  a.s  follows  : — 


Tlie  Commi^wione 

es^tabllnherl  at  Tobi 
and  having  for  its 
too  iKTOr  to  supjiort 


BoUinic  SUitioiiy  Tobiigo. 

Curator,  £i:>0  £20(J       -  -         - 

Agricultural  Instructor,  £70-£lOO 
Foreman        -        -  .        .        - 

^8  labourers,  £15     - 
Tools,  manure,  (fee.         .        .        .        . 


£ 

200 
100 

50 
120 
30 


|or  C)  labourers,  £ir» 
3  students,  £10      - 


500 
30 


Grenada. 

Tlio  present  liotanic  Garden,  with  the  limited  means  at  its  rounuaii 
does  useful  work,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  recoininendaticm  of  t 
Connnis.sion,  "  this  work  should  be  extended  and  the  station   held  resjx* 


*  The  Director  of  the  Botanical  Department  in  Jamaic^i  receives  sala 
and  emoluments  of  £800  a  year  :  the  Government  analytical    chemist 
British  Guiana  receives  £1,(Xk:)  a  year. 

+  To  complete  one  visit  of  inspection  through  all  the  islands,  staying 
fortnight  in  each  one,  would  occup)y  about  four  month.s.  It  is,  therefoi 
essential  to  have  the  services  of  a  superintendent  to  assist  in  organising  tJ 
various  agencies,  and  to  be  in  charge  of  the  head  office  when  the  chi 
officer  is  *«n  tour. 
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sible  for  agricultural  instruction,  for  the  introduction  and  experiniental 
cultivation  of  tropical  plants  of  economic  importance/'  Provision  is 
suggested  for  additional  land  to  be  placed  under  experimental  cultivation, 
for  the  employment  of  an  agricultural  instructor,  and  for  the  training  of 
students.  The  latter  are  to  be  boys  selected  from  the  elementary  schools 
and  given  a  small  weeklv  sum  (in  fact,  a  scholarship)  to  support  them 
while  being  trained  at  the  Garden.  The  full  course  should  be  for  Jive 
years.  Some  assistance  might  be  given  from  Grenada  to  the  Island  of 
Carriacou  as  indicated  in  the  report  on  that  island. 
The  details  of  the  vote  are  as  follows  : 

Botanic  Station^  Grenada. 

Curator 200 

Agricultural  Instructor.  £130-£150       -        -        -  150 

Travelling  and  house  allowance     -        -        -        -  70 

Foreman        .--..--.  70 

10  labourers,  £15 -        -  150 

4  students,  £10      -.---..  40 

Tools,  plants,  &c. -  50 


730 


St.  Vincent. 


This  island  and  Dominica  require  not  only  immediate  assistance  to 
prevent  the  people  from  becoming  absolutely  destitute,  but  they  promise 
to  be  more  reaaily  rescued  from  this  condition  by  establishing  a  trade  in 
bananas  and  other  fruit  with  New  York.  This  subject  has  been  already 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  report.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  two  agricul- 
tural instructors,  to  increase  tne  number  of  students  to  six,  and  start  in 
each  island  an  industrial  school  to  train  25  boys  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
These  boys  are  not  to  be  criminals,  but  those  placed  under  training  by  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  or  orphans,  and  destitute  children.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  industrial  schools  proposed  in  this  scheme  is  based  on  the 
working  of  the  successful  reformatory  schools  now  existing  in  Barbadas 
and  Antigua.  No  provision  is  made  for  buildings.  ITiese  may  be  loaned 
from  the  local  governments.  The  total  grant  of  £1,500  is  proposed  to  l>e 
expended  as  follows  : 

Botanic  SUitirm  and  Industrial  School^  SU   Vincent, 

£ 

Curator 200 

2  agricultural  instructors,  £1  no        ....  300 

Travelling  allowances 80 

1  foreman 70 

1  foreman 60 

12  labourers,  £15 180 

6  students,  £10 60 

Tools,  manure,  &c. -  50 

1,000 
Industrial  School  500 


1,500 


St.  Lucia. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Commissioners'  report  that  "  more  suitable  land  for 
the  purpose  of  experimental  cultivation  in  connexion  with  the  botanic 
station  is  very  niupli  re(iuired."  The  Local  Government  might  assist  in 
j)roviding  the  hiiid  and  the  necessary  buildings.  St.  Lucia  offers  an 
excellent    field    for   the  development   of    minor  iadustv\ft».    Y*N^vi''^cKW»s 


liii 
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liitUerU*  hoR  iK^eii  ^topi)ed  hf  want  of  me«aiia.     The  graut  propoaed  nwi 

applietl  an  fullowa:-- 

(^iintUir    .        -        -        -        -         ^  ^  ^  .  saciO 

Ai^'jLniUunLl  itmtmctor,  i>l3n-i;i5li  -  ^  -  15t| 

Ti'uvL'lling  suul  ln*u*«t'  allo^vnijce         -  -  -  -  7ci 

Fiin.*iJiitii  --**-*  -  _^7(j 

ill  laliotirers,  ^l&      ,        -        -        -  ,  ^  -  ISO 

4  iiiiuienbi         -        ...        -  -  -  -  10 

TijoIh,  j*l*int?s  »t<'«      *        .        -         ,  -  .  -  50 

Industrial  School  *       .       .        _         _        _    fi(jo 

Ba£BADD». 

Provision  h  nng^e^^ted  for  iimmtabiiig  two  eJCf»eri mental  fliatkiH 
siigiir-aiTiL*  ciiltivfitKiu  at  liarbadoN,  one  at  Dtiddfi,  and  tlie  other  im 
li il^hlai uU  ill  thii  niii » tni jjg  districts  of  tli*>  L*k»uL  The  com plete  deiHuAe 
of  thU  iiiAiHiy  un  siipir  rLnidm  Jt  neiTKHary  to  devote  Kjiecial  iitteirHoi 
the  ruinitig  iif  new  CiUies  and  in  improviag  their  Hncehai"nie  cou tctit«^  * 
oltk-er^  ill  charge  ni  the  jireseiit  exi*eiii«ents,  or  tjthers  utelected  for 
}*tupose,  j^hould  give  their  whole  time  to  tlie  work^  regularly  vwti 
i'jstittes,  and  publish  in  forma  tion  at  fri?tiuont  intervals.  The  deld 
wcjrkiMg  of  Ihe^^^e  statiorhs  "lig^i^  ^^  arranged  after  eoii»uJtation  wilk 
G(j%'m-nment  uf  Harbjidoa,  Tlie  contrilmtion  of  £^o  |>er  ».tiiiuni  bithl 
imuh  by  the  liotanie  Btation  at  Barbadun  to  the  J^jiiaicu  (ImrdeiiA  wq 
ceiWD  undi^'r  the  wurking  of  tfilH  aohuint^. 

Bffttuiii'  Sf'ifitm  fttnl  Ed'/m'iTfienhil  Cunt'  (Jultit'atmn  ai  /inH^ad^ts^  £1,* 

Dominica. 

Ixoiaarks  on  this  vote  have  alreiwly  been  given  under  8t.  Vincent  ' 
details  ure  here  repeated. 

Jiot/inic  Stntum  and  Industrial  ScJuxd  at  Di^niinira. 

Curator -  .     ^CX) 

2  agricultural  instructors,  ^jl50         -         -  -  .     3^0 

Travelling  allowance         .         .         .         .  _  _       ^ 

1  foreman -  .70 

I  foreman  ------  .  -        GO 

12  labourers,  £15-         -         -        -         -  -  -ISO 

f)  students,  £'10 -  -        fjO 

Tools,  maiuire,  i^'c. -  -        50 

1,0<X) 

Industrial  Schf>ol      -..--.  _      .-q^^ 

1,500 

MONTSKRRAT. 

The  station  estiddished  in  this  island  in  1800  was  abandoned  for  want 
funds  to  carry  it  on.  An  agricultural  instructor  is  much  needed  to  vi 
and  encourage  the  peasiints  (in  case  ship|>ing  faeilitie.s  are  i>rovided)  in  1 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  other  pnxlucts  for  exixjrt.  For  training  ooys 
agriculture,  arrangements  might  be  niade  witn  Antigua.  This  vote 
arninged  on  the  same  lines  as  tliat  for  Tobago,  where  the  circumstaa 
are  very  swwAav. 
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Botanic  Station  at  Montserrat, 

£ 

Curator,  £l50-£20() 200 

Agricultural  instructor,  £70-£lOO    .         -         -        -  lOO 

Foreman 50 

*8  lalx)urei-s,  £15 120 

Tools,  manure,  tkc. 30 

500 


♦  or  G  labourers 90 

3  students  -...-.-  30 

Antigua. 

The  cliief  and  practically  only  interest  in  this  island  is  sugar.  Hence  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  for  systematic  experiments  in  raising  new  varieties 
of  cane,  and  in  improving  the  cultivation  by  the  use  of  manures  and  other 
means,  as  in  Barbados  and  l^ritish  Guiana.  The  Botanic  Station  should 
co-operate  in  this  work  and  also  endeavour  to  improve  the  pine-apj^le  and 
any  other  minor  industry  that  offers  hoi)e  of  success.  There  is  already  a 
good  industiial  school  at  Antigua  which  should  be  maintained  on  its 
present  lines. 

Botanic  Station  and  Siufar  Cane  E^iperi iiients  at  Antujua. 

£ 

T^>tanic  station 450 

Sugar  cane  experiments 550 

1.000 

St.  Kitts-Nevis. 

The  same  organisation  is  suggested  in  St.  Kitts-Nevis  as  in  Antigua 
with  the  addition  of  an  industrial  school  and  an  agricultural  instructor. 
The  latter  should  devote  sf)ecial  attention  to  the  i)ea.«'ant  proprietrjrs  at 
Nevis. 

St.  Kitta-Nevin. 

£ 
Curator,  £150-£200  -        .        .        .  -    200 

Agricultunil  instructor 70 

(»  lal)ourers,  £15        -  -        -        -        -        -      <)0 

3  students,  £10 30 

Manure,  tools,  etc. 50 

440 

Sugai*  cane  exi^eriments. 300 

Industrial  school 500 


1,240 
Summary.  """"^ 

Botanic  StatifmH  and  Industrial  Schools. 

£ 

Tobago 500 

Grenada    -        -        -        .        .        .        .        .        .     730 

St  Vincent 1,500 

St  Lucia 1,230 

Barbados 1,500 

Dominica 1,500 

Montserrat 500 

Antigua 1,0UU 

St  Kitts-Nevis -         - 1,240 
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Bhitish  Guiana. 

The  imi>ortant  clmiiieter  of  the  inveiitixutitjii^  earned  **n  t»y  Md 
Harriaon  and  Jenmaii  iu  mLsing  and  U-sting  new  vaiietiei*  tvf  iiuiai 
already  boeu  uoticecU  Thtrre  m  8urh  g()*>d  piTniiiHe  <if  j^nt-eeH-H  lliul  it  ira 
Im?  a  calamity  if  i\mm  exfu^rimeiit^  arc  not  continoed  ati  tht*  (r^'^'nl  In 
It  is  i?ug;y:o,4ted  to  umkn  a  tijiecial  provUioji  for  thi^^  inve^tigHtiiin?^  i^D^ 
l«a^'t?  the  detailed  arran|?enients  to  b©  settled  after  cuii»iilt4itioii  with 
Govdriiment  of  BritiMli  (iuiana. 

8u^r  cane  experiments  in  BritiMh  Guiana    -        -  i^,OP0 

HoRTiCnLUUKAL  SflOWa, 

Thei*e  nhoWfj*  are  ?^iiggested  ii^  effertive  nieant!  of  bririgiti^  into  ^>Tt«i)iid 
the  restnLrce^H  of  the  Lsktidn  and  t>f  crealiiig  an  inteltigt^nt  mkr^ 
impjHiving  tho  cultivation  of  the  »oil  and  in  proi^eciitiiig  new  tjiduilr 
The  funds  siet  ajuirt  for  this  pur|io»t;  would  lie  chiefly  8|icnt  in  tidiig 
together  inipleniente  of  field  and  garden  husbantlry,  iu  explampg ' 
cotistruction  and  mode  of  working  of  suitttble  machinery-  for  cleanliie  i 
curing proiiucet  and  in  exhibiting  saniple?*  of  prf>diice  skilfully  m^lecteil 
jiacked  for  exp:»rt  piir|X)«ies.  One  or  twn  showis  lai^ht  he  held  aTinnid^ 
each  idand  ccHOireratiug  with  any  local  eifoil«t  ittade  In  the  ^&ine  directs 
Grant      ------  -  £30U 


QfiANTH  TO  Elementary  8(^ho<*l». 


"j 


Following  the  example  Aftt  by  the  Edueation  Department  in  Jan 
ii  proposed  to  make  small  grant*  iu  aid  in  t"wo  elafvse^s  (A)  to  ^ 
which  the  theoij^  of  agriculture  h  ^aii:*factorily  taught,  and  (B)asl^ 
increased  grant  m  cases  where  in  addition  to  the  tcaehiij^  of  the  thsoif 
agriculture  ichool  gardens  or  ex  pen  mental  plot^  ai'e  nialntained  hf  j 
cifortH  of  the  te^ichers  and  seholars.  The  amount  of  the  |n*ant  pp>jH'»M 
eaeh  schooi  m  Cla.m  A  would  be  fr'nn  XI  to  £*3  ;  in  ClaHt*  B  from  £f  to, 
tlepending  in  each  ca.se  on  the  numlier  of  children  who  reach  a  .sati'*f»t"t' 
standard  of  nttainrm'utri.  Fir  the  first  year  or  two  the  total  ajnotinl 
thc'^e  grants  won  hi  nccesMirily  be  very  .sum  11^  lus  the  chief  outlay  n^ 
ciinsiHt  of  exi»enses  incurred  in  giving  instruction  to  and  m  training  i 
tcachei^, 

GrantH     .        .        -        .        -       -        .        ^         .  £500 

BULLKTlNi*,   LeAFLKTS,   SlV. 

RuUetin^^  ^uch  a*^  are  now  i^isued  by  the  Botanical  Institntioa^  in  1 
Wcrit  Indies,  art*  regarded  as  indiftpensiible  mean.s  for  reiu^liing  the  m< 
intelligent  nienil>eTis  (if  the  community  and  of  ditfuaing^  aini^ig^t  th 
accunite  information  iii  regard  to  tropical  product.^.  The  leaflets  [»rf»pci 
in  addition  would  tie  di.Htributed  aujong^t  the  laboiirin^'^  rlasi^s  ikt 
lecture^  and  denion:4tratioiis  b^'  the  agricultural  iiistructu:v>,  «..«  ^^^ 
would  be  supplied  free  to  magistrates,  medical  and  government  offiw 
clergy,  ix)lice  officers,  and  all  persons  having  influence  with  or  coming  ii 
contact  with  the  peasantry.  The  leaflets  would  contain  hints,  expr^^ 
simple  and  clear  language,  on  the  treatment  of  the  soil  and  p&nts,  i 
worded  so  as  to  be  used  for  dictation  lessons  in  the  higher  cla&jies 
elementary  schools.  Readers  would  be  prepared  for  use  in  element 
and  industrial  schools  dealing  with  the  familiar  plants  of  the  tropics. 
Grant      .-.-.---         -      £500 

Grants  to  Colleges  and  Schools. 

There  are  no  institutions  existing  at  present  in  any  part  of  the  \\ 
Indies  where  the  scientific  teaching  of  Agriculture  is  carried  on.  All 
better  class  of  students  attending  the  higher  schools  turn  their  atteni 
either  to  the  learned  professions  or  to  Government  clerkships,  while 
better  ]»aid  appointments  c'HA\w.v.ted\N\lk«.^v\ciilture  are  filled  from  out 
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or  by  a  small  number  of  local  men  who  by  hard  plodding  and  the  slow 
teaching  of  pmctical  experience  have  qualified  themselves  to  undertake 
charge  of  plantations.  These  local  men  arc  useful  but  they  have  had  no 
scientific  training,  and  necessarily,  from  their  position,  are  restricted  not 
only  in  their  capability  of  realising  the  progress  made  in  other  countries, 
but  of  adapting  such  progress  to  their  own  circumstances.  Unless  brought 
up  on  family  estates,  agriculture  is  seldom  regarded  as  a  suitable  career  by 
younff  men  in  the  West  Indies  ;  in  fact  they  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  their  example  is  unfortunately  followed  by  the  better  class  of  peasant 
proprietors,  who  prefer  to  educate  their  children  for  positions  as  clerks  or 
as  assistants  in  stores  to  any  work  connected  with  agriculture.  A  long 
period  must  elapse  before  there  is  a  considerable  change  in  this  respect^but 
m  certain  colonies  such  as  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Tnnidad,  and  British 
Guiana,  where  there  exist  colleges  and  schools  of  high  standing,  it  Ls  very 
desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  higher  agricultural  education  necessary 
to  instruct  those  wno  may  afterwards  become  managers  and  proprietors  of 
estates,  and  fit  them  for  availing  themselves  of  the  results  of  modern 
advances  in  improving  local  agricmture.  The  teaching  and  training  given 
in  temperate  countries  are  of  little  service  to  men  who  are  destined  for 
tropical  planting.  Such  men  must  be  trained  amidst  the  special  circum- 
stances oi  the  tropics. 

Grants  might  be  offered  for  sound  agricultural  teaching  to  the  Codrington 
College  at  Barbados,  the  Queen's  Colleges  at  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana, 
and  to  the  Jamaica  High  School.  The  amount  of  the  grant  paid  in  each 
case  would  depend  on  the  number  of  pupils  who  show  ability  to  pass  a 
written  and  oral  examination,  and  on  the  character  of  the  provision  made 
for  laboratory  teaching  and  neld  work.  Some  assistance  in  this  direction 
might  be  rendered  by  the  officers  and  establishments  connected  with  the 
Department,  but  special  teachers,  one  at  each  college,  would  be  necessary, 
at  salaries  from  £250  to  £500  i>er  annum. 

Gnwts £2,G00 

Summary. 
Botanic.  Demrtment. 

Head  office -        -  2,200 

Nine  botanic  stations  and  four  industrial  schools  9,700 

Sugar  cane  experiments  at  British  Guiana    -        -  1,000 

Horticultural  shows,  exhibition  of  implements,  (fee.  500 

Printing  bulletins,  leaflets,  and  distribution  -  -  500 
Grants  to  elementary  schools  for   teaching   the 

theory  of  agriculture  and  care  of  school  gardens  500 
Grants  to  colleges  and  schools  for  teaching  scientific 

agriculture 2,r>00 

17,000 


To  this  might  be  added  the  subsidies  estimated  at  £10,000  for  steamer 
services,  making  a  total  of  £27,000. 


In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Debate  in 
August  2,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies   (Mr.  the  Houae  oi 
Chamberlain)  spoke  as  follows,  when  introducing  the  supplemen-  ^'""o  °^ggg 
tary  estimate  providing  for  the  erection  of  an  Imperial  JDepart-    "^* 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies : — 

"  The  recommendations  of  the  West  Indian  Royal  Commission  in  this 
regard  were  twofold.  In  the  first  instance  they  suggested  that  a  sper**^ 
Department   [of   Agriculture]   should   be    established  dealini^  ^ 
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qucHtioiiK  of  oconouiic  planti  and  botanic  Htatiotis  in  all  the  i>lan(Ji^ 


ptr>iJt>He  to  adoyit  tliat  suggestion  and  tLat  tliL*  e^tal>[LHlinit:i>t  -bmilifl 
jiiacod  under  tJic  direction  of  Dr,  Morris,  Aisisi^taiit  Director  at  Kew, 
la  marked  rmt,  ast  1  think  any  one  who  kuowii^  anything  of  Kew  will  &d 
by  wpecj li  1  t jual i ficatioi j s  for  an  i m j k vr ta n t  pf >.^ t ti on  of  tb k  kind*  Nt*t ' 
has  ne  fill  the  scientific  and  other  kuowled^  in  the  ijo^se^oji  iA 
AttthoHtitJS  at  Kc?w^  but  also  sijct-ial  acqunintanee  with  the  We*t  In 
aiid,  if  those  other  mduf^trie-s  are  to  Ije  sueeeissful,  thero  i.-*  uo  oae  i 
capable  of  doin^.'  it  than  Dr.  Morrin.  Jn  oixler  to  carry  oat  ihid  ecfa 
which  WG  owe  entirely  f^  the  lloyal  Coiauriftisioti— becaiisi^  eSM 
d^ittiii,  I  know  no  way  of  improving  on  their  recoiiiinciiilation^H'e  §A 
a  gi^nt  of  £4»500,  all  thtt  nujney  we  can  Kpoad  diu*hi|^  the  preneut  fiiu 
year.  13nt  we  e^itimatc  that  the  annual  ctiargi?  will  be  £l7,r»<"XJ*  .  . 
As  regardn  the  j^rant^  which  we  a.sk  from  the  Iiii^icriiil  exchtMitter,  I  liw 
jK^iiit  out  that  it  is  tkKHolutely  iiniMiFwiblts  for  the  colordes  to  Ik-j^  tJuj 
under  the  pres^ent  f  ire  tun  stances.  \\'e  ho^ie  they  may  bu  in  the  fut<m* 
supporting,  but  at  prest-nt  it  X^  aWilutely  iiiquj^ible  for  tlnua  ft 
anything  for  themselves.  If  theiie  LTants  wore  thrtiwu  on  the  rtveitB 
the  Cohmi&s.  the  only  result  would  be  that  their  deficit  would  \va  incia 
and  we  should  have  to  a^k  for  an  ifici-eiwstid  jcrant  in  aid  in^stiiviil  of  A  | 
in  aid  for  comnnmication,  agriculture,  and  technical  in^t ruction* 
advantage  of  taking  the  whole  matter  into  our  luindt^  is  that  we  ijiall 
it  under  our  control,  and  we  :%hall  not  |»u  hampered  by  local  jealousies, 
wbill  be  aide  U>  intrtiduce  something  like  a  general  wefeeiue,  which  won 
iniwisHibie  if  hx'al  Le^^d.slature.H  in  each  case  had  t^i  lie  couKiiltcd,  aad 
jealonmcs  wei\*  brought  into  play.  I  reji^ard  the  wholtt  tif  thi^  cosi  jl^I 
an  expenditure  intended  to  relieve  the  Britiiih  Governmeut  of  fl 
chargt^.  The  object  in  to  a^^iist  the  West  Jndiiin  Oulonics  in  csvery  \%A 
way." 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  M,R  (one  of  the  West  India  Royal  Com 

sioners),  said: — 

"  Part  of  the  vote  Is  a  i^rant  in  aid  of  an  Agricultural  Deijartment,  i 
am  exccedin^dy  i^lad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Morris  la  to  lie  in  eharge  ol 
t  lei  ^  ^y^^  a  en  t ,  H  e  w  i  1 1  h  ri  ng  to  t  lie  d  iscluirKC  of  h  i^  d  u  ti  es  a  k  no  wled 
tropica  1  [fnMjuee,  the  possibilities  and  eonditionE*  of  t!ie  cultivation  of 
prcKlnie.  ivhit^h  1  do  not  think  can  be  snrjmsjseii  Ijy  wny  one.  He  will 
tT)  the  adniini.^tration  of  the  ilenartment  the  greatei^t  aid  I  it  v  enerin', « 
prise  and  devotion  to  work,  IIls  knowle^lge  and  tLK^if^tAiice"  iii  referets 
the  pro^'ipeetH  of  the  i^land^  we  vifiited,  \v  ere  of  the  groatent  value  x* 
Connni^s^ion,  and  I  am  sure  hi:*  work  at  the  head  of  the  dei^artment  w 
of  the  higlicFt  value  to  the  iwlands,  ami  will  be  of  inerea^siiig  value  ye 
year." 

Letter  from        The  fulhnv  in^f  lire  cxLrnct*s  from  nii  Otticial  IistXor  iiddrt^sse* 

the  Secretary  the  SucretAiy  i>f  State  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  West  In 

uf  i^tate.        Colonics  (iueludiTi^  the  Balimn:us  and  EritLsh  Hundtims)  r^: 

ing  the  oTganixali»ni  and  wurking  of  the  Imperial   Departi 

of  Agricultnr**:  — 

Downing  St  reel 
0th  8ept^jtil>er,  1^ 
Bir,— You  will  have  learnt  from  public  fiomx'ey  of  inforoiatiou  thai 
Ms^eaty's  (.fovernnient  liave  decided  thati  in  aeccordancc*  with  certi 
the  reconnnendatiouK  of  the  West  India  Royal  Comnii.^ioii,  a  Depart 
of  Agriculture  s^hall  be  e.'^tabli.shed  in  the  West  Indies,  The  cosit  o 
Depirtment  foi-  a  period  of  ten  years  will  la*  provided  from  luipcri&l  f 
and  ^ant.s  will  alwo  lie  made  in  ui!  ol  the  i*unlic  lie  venues  of  Trinidai 
Tol>4H,'o  (for  the  lH?nefit  of  the  latter  Is^land),  British  (Guiana,  Bdrbada 
Windward  Islands  ami  the  Leeward  Ii?*lands^  to  provide  for  or  to  aai 
the  maintenanee  of  Aj^rie^dtiiral  vmd  Botatmial  Establishments,  Jjuki 
Hchoo\sv,  OT  olWt  Wwdtfe^  "yv\T\iK;<f?«s  v\^\v»i>.\5tfev\Cte.\^&  Wx  '^l^iss.Vah^iL  fckalf  € 
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current  financial  year  under  8ub-Hcad  S  3  of  the  Supplementary  Estimate 
aid  before  Parliament  last  Setwion,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

2.  The  headcjuarters  of  the  Imperial  Dejmrtment  of  Agriculture  in  the 
West  Indies  aviII  be  at  Barbados  and  the  staff  will  consist  of  a  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  a  Travelling  Sux)crintendent  and  a  Clerk.  Dr.  D.  Morris, 
C.M.G.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  (Jai-dens,  Kew,  has  been  appointed 
Conmiissioner  of  Agi*icu)ture  and  will  take  up  his  duties  in  Barbaaos  early 
in  October  next.  He  vnW  corresiX)nd  directly  with  the  Colonial  Otfice 
upon  all  matters  concerning  the  general  work  of  the  Dejmrtment ;  on 
matters  affecting  Colonial  EsUblishments  and  expenditure  he  will 
correspond  with  the  several  Colonial  (iovernments  through  the  Colonial 
Secretaries. 

3.  He  should  be  consulted  on  all  Botiinic  and  Agricultural  Cjuestions,  and 
on  all  mattei-s  affecting  the  organization,  duties  and  exiKjnditure  of  the 
Botanic  Departments  or  other  kindred  institutions  w^herever  their  cost  is 
to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  Imperial  Grant  in  Aid  ;  and  his  servicers  and 
those  of  his  assistants  should  l)e  made  use  of  in  every  way  possible  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  specially  called  attention,  in  a  later  part  of 
this  letter,  to  the  proposal  for  arranging  a  Conference  of  the 
chief  chemical  and  botanical  officers  in  the  West  Indies  at  an 
early  date,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  a  policy  of 
co-operative  effort. 

The  first  Agricultural  Conference  held  in  the  West  Indies  met  piret 
in   the   Chamber    of    the    House    of    Assembly,  Barbados,   on  Agricaljumi 
January  7,  1899.     The  President  wiis  Dr.  Morris,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Conference. 
D.Sc,  F.L.S.,   Imperial    Commissioner  of   Agiiculture  for   the 
West  Indies.     RepreseiUatives  were  present  from  Jamaica  (3), 
British  Guiana  (4),  Trinidad  (5),  the  windward  Islands  (3),  the 
Leeward  Islands  (3),  and  Barbados  (6). 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following:  address* : — 

This  is  the  first  Conference  assembled  in  the  West  Indies  to  discuss  the 
practical  details  of  agricultural  work.  I  re-echo  the  welcome  just  offered 
to  you  by  Her  Majesty's  Representative  in  this  (.^olony,  and  I  trust  that 
your  visit  and  the  im|X)rtant  subjects  that  will  be  brought  Ixsfore  you  will 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  prosi>erity  of  the  communities  among 
whom  we  live. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  the  circumstjcnces  of  the 
West  Indies  generally  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     In  December, 

1896,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  present 
condition  and  future  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies.  This  Commission 
made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  extending  over  several  months,  and  in  August, 

1897,  it  presented  a  Ueiwrt  containinij  valuable  suggestions  calculated  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  prasperity  ot  these  colonies  and  their  inhabitants 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  were  men  of  excep 
tional  ability  and  experience,  and  that  their  conclusions  were  entitled  to 
be  received  jis  convejing  a  Xvnv.  and  adetpiatc  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  West  Indies. 

The  reconmiendations  of  the  Commission  have  since  been  adopted  by 
Parliament,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  giving  effect  to  them  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies.  The 
duties  of  the  Department  are  twofold:  (1)  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
sugar  industry  to  a  condition  in  which  it  could  be  profitably  carried  on  ; 

*  Reprinted  from  the  West  IndUin  BuUetin,  the  Journal  of  the  Imperial 
Afrricuttural  De/xirt/nent  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  L,  Nc.  1.    (Lwrof'''^  • 
Messi-s.  Bowen  and  Sons.     London    agents :    Messrs.   DolttOL 
37,  Soho  Square,  W.) 


my  charge.    I  ask,  and  I  know  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain,  : 
co-operation  in  the  task  of  improving  the  agricultural 
West  Indies. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  represe: 
the  Agricultural  Department  as  a  weak  alternative  to  the 
sugar  planters.  As  a  friendljr  critic  has  pointed  out  :  " 
the  kind.  On  the  contrarjr,  it  is  founded  on  a  close  and  k< 
needs  of  the  Colonies,  and  is  devised  not  only  to  improve 
sugar  cultivation,  but  to  promote  that  variety  of  Industrie 
dent  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  necessary  if  these  o 
ever  to  become  stable,  well-ordered,  and  flourishing." 

The  Su(jar  Industry. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  si)ecially  charged  to  s 
industry  wherever  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  its  com 
a  cardinal  point  in  the  policy  of  the  Departnaent  to  prevei 
single  acre  of  land  now  under  canes  from  l>eing  thrown  out 
Whether  this  will  be  practicable  in  every  case  will  depc 
stances,  many  of  them  beyond  the  control  of  the  Departmc 
less,  as  far  as  the  Depiartment  is  concerned,  it  will  discharge 
duties  intrusted  to  it  ^'ith  fidelity  and  care.  If  its  el 
supported  and  its  recommendations  fully  carried  out,  there  c 
the  sugar  industry  will  eventually  reach  a  more  prosperous 
at  present.  Tlierc  are  in  the  West  Indies  certain  colonic 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  has  continued  for  a  long  n 
staple  industry.  These  may  be  termed  sugar  colonies.  T 
Guiana,  Trinidad  in  part,  Barbadas,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kit 
others,  namely  Jamaica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lu< 
Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands^  although  at  one  time,  an 
extent,  dei>endent  on  the  sugar  industry,  have  found  th< 
unable  to  withstand  the  keen  competition  of  recent  years. 
exist  at  all,  they  will  have  to  depend  on  other  industries  thai 

The  operations  of  the  Department  must,  therefore,  be  so 
to  give  adequate  assistance  to  each  of  these  groups.     The  po 
supported  is  almost  equally  divided  between  them.     In  the  i 
people  themselves,  it  is,  therefore,  as  important  to  give  at 
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In  every  sugar-producing  country  great  importance  is  attached  to 
improving  the  quality  of  the  particular  plant  yielding  sugar.  In  European 
countries  the  amount  of  sugar  yielded  by  the  beet  has  been  nearly  douoled 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  Until  within  the  last  ten  years 
nothing  had  been  done  on  similar  lines  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
cane.  This  work  was  only  |x)ssible  when  by  a  fortunate  circumstance  the 
power  of  the  sugar  cane  to  produce  fertile  seed  was  fully  realised.  This 
occurred  almost  simultaneously  in  the  East  and  West  Indies— in  Java  and 
Barbados.  This  island  is.  therefore,  to  be  congratulated,  no  less  than  those 
personally  connected  witn  it,  in  having  been  among  the  first  to  grasp  the 
practical  bearing  of  this  fact. 

The  point  now  is  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  the  caimbilities  of  the  cane  in 
this  direction,  and  endeavour  to  place  it  in  an  eqiially  favourable  position 
as  the  l>eet.  The  experiments  so  far  carried  on,  tnough  on  a  limited  scale, 
have  })een  most  encouraging.  We  have  results  from  Java,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  Louisiana,  all  confirming  those  obtained  in  the  West  Indies. 
I  have  recently  cited  those  obtained  in  British  Guiana.  I  would  now 
draw  attention  to  a  seedling  cane  obtained  in  Barbados  of  a  most  promising 
character.  [Dr.  Morris  here  exhibited  a  bunch  of  fine  canes  that  had 
jjreviously  been  brought  in  and  placed  in  the  upper  pait  of  the  hall.]  It 
was  raisea  at  Dodd's  Botanical  Station,  and  is  known  as  Barbados,  (or 
shortly)  B.  147.  I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Bovell  (who  raised 
this  cane)  as  follows  :  "  This  cane  has  been  under  cultivation  here  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  it  has  during  that  time  given  an  average  yield  of 
nearly  half  a  ton  of  available  sugar  per  acre  over  the  *  Caledonian  Queen,' 
which  comes  next,  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  ton  more  than  the 
'  Bourbon.'  All  the  planters  who  have  tried  it  speak  favourably  of  it,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  m  lecommending  planters  in  the  black  soil  districts  to 
plant  this  year  about  a  third  of  their  estate  with  it." 

Mr.  Bovell  adds  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  average 
results  for  five  years  obtained  at  Dodd's  with  the  Seedling  Cane  B. 
No.  147,  and  certain  other  canes  usually  cultivated  in  Barbados  ;— 


Name  of  Cane. 

Sucrose  per 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

11)8. 

Glucofte  per 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

lbs. 

Average 
available 

Sugar 

per  acre. 

lbs. 

Remaiiks. 

Seedling  No.  147      - 

1-794 

-114 

7,190 

Caledonian  Queen   - 

1-980 

•041 

6,137 

Rap|K>e    -                -        - 

1-922 

•041 

5,929 

NagaB.   - 

1-937 

-OT)! 

5,894 

Bourbon  -        -        .        - 

1-775 

-086 

5,210 

White  Transparent 

1-804 

-086 

5,275 

3  yrs.  only. 

The  best  proof  of  the  value  attached  to  this  cane  is  the  keen  demand 
which  has  arisen  for  it  amongst  the  planters  themselves. 

Several  fields  of  it  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  it  is  reported 
as  having  actually  yielded  as  high  as  three  tons  per  acre.  This  year  about 
200  acres  will  be  estay>lished  on  one  group  of  estates.  Further,  in  an 
island  where  new  canes  have  hitherto  l>een  regarded  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suspicion,  it  is  a  promising  sign  that  those  in  possession  of  B.  147  find 
it  a^lvantageous  to  sell  canes  in  large  quantities  to  their  neighboura.  One 
planter  alone  has  disposed  of  over  one  million  plants  this  seasoiL  The 
demand  for  this  cane  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  is  also  conaidoinlbh 


title  of  "  Affricultural  SujKirintcndent  of  »Su;<ar  Cane  Exi 
Professor  a'An)uqueniue  \vill  be  in  charge  of  tho  ehenii< 
the  hearty  co-ofxjnition  of  the  proprietors  of  estates,  1  ] 
stating  that  there  will  be  establisned  four   Princi|ial   or 
mental  Stations,  and  eight  Local  Stations  for  tho   impi 
sugar  cane  in  this  island.    The  Central  Stations  will  \)e  dc 
seedlings  and  to  carrying  out  their  treatment  in  the  early- 
are  accejjted  as  distinctly  improved    varieties.      They 
oi)j>ortunity  for  carrying  on  several  series  of  manurial  ex 
Local  Stations  will  Ihj  entirely  concerned  in  the  i>ractical  i 
under  normal  conditions  of  the  lK?st  varieties  and   theii 
sugar  pnMlucers  in  different  soils  and  climates  of  the  i.'slani 
Stations  the  planters  in  eiu^h  parish  will  have  cipiiortunit 
the  growth  and  habits  of  the  selected  canes  trcatra  like  all 
on  the  estate,  and  of  afterwards  obtaining  plants  or  tops 
their  own   plantations.    The  total  area  covercKi    by  thej 
stations  Avill  be  about  130  acres.     It  is  arranged    that 
similar  lines  will  be  started  at  once  at  Antigua  and  St.  Kiti 
Trinidad,  the  experiments  started  by  Mr.  Hart  will,  it  is  1: 
extended,  while  the  chemical  work  will  be  undertaken 
olficer.    At  Jamaica,  where  the  experimental  cultivation 
duced  from  other  countries  was  started  more    than    20 
whence  many  varieties  have  been  distributed  to  the  neiprhb 
it  is  anticipated  that  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Watts  will  be 
experiments  of    a  thoroughly  useful    character.      I    am 
information  at  present  in  regard  to  what  is  likely  to  be 
Guiana.    There  is,  however,  l>efore  the  Government    of 
pro|x>sal   to  i)rovi(le  funds,  as  advised  by  the    Royal     C 
continuing,  on  a  large  scale,  the  exfKjriments  which  have  al 
such  good  results. 

The  total  amount  so  far  i^roi)osed  to  be  expended  on  th 
cane  experiments  in  Barbados^  British  Guiana,  Antipiia, 
Nevis  is  £3,350.  As  all  ]ircvious  efforts  in  these  island.^ 
more  than  about  £350  anmuilly,  there  is  every  hope  that  ' 
funds  now  available,  which  provide  for  the  entire  son 
conii)etent  otiicers,  the  ultimate  results  of  the  experimentH 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  sugar  industry. 

r    do  not.    hnwovpr  di«<niiso  tho  inct  t.hnt  oiitsiJo  "RfW?^ 
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be  sufficient  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar.  There  is,  according  to  reliable 
authority,  a  furtner  heavy  loss  in  l)oiling  the  juice  and  in  converting  it 
into  sugar.  I  quote  the  exact  words: — "For  every  100  pounds  of 
crystal  Usable  sugar  contained  in  the  juice,  not  more  than  an  average  of  75 
Iiounds  of  ordinary  muscovado  sugar  ls  now  recovered." 

Apart,  therefore,  from  the  loss  incurred  by  imperfect  criLshing,  the  loss  in 
actually  manufacturing  the  sugar  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
(juantity  produced.  These  statements  appear  to  apply  generally  to  the 
sugar  industry  as  carried  on  in  the  smaflcr  islands.  As  already  stated, 
they  do  not  a])j)ly  to  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  and  to  some  localities 
in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia.  There,  very  efficient  machinery  and  appliances 
are  used,  and  anv  improvements  in  other  directions  should  add  to  the 
advantages  already  existing.  As  you  are  aware,  the  reme<ly  recommended 
by  the  lioyal  Commission  to  nrevent  such  a  loss  in  the  smaller  islands  was 
the  establishment  of  Centnil  Factories.  This  subject,  as  you  ^^ill  notice,  is 
down  for  discussion  by  the  Conference  this  afternoon.  1  trust  that  the 
information  which  will  l)e  placed  before  us  by  those  competent  to  speak  on 
the  subject  will  lead  to  one  or  two  experimental  factories  l>eing  established 
during  the  present  year. 

The  time  has  evidently  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
planters  to  decide  what  the  future  of  the  sugar  industry  in  these  islands  is 
to  be.  In  commerciiil,  as  in  natural  life,  the  jKjrpetual  struggle  for 
existence  necessitates  continial  adjustment  to  new  and  fresh  conditions. 
When  thi.s  adjustment  is  wanting  or  imjierfect,  the  industry,  or  l)eing,  is 
pushed  aside  and  disai>i)ears.  It  is  now  imjierative  for  the  sugar  planters 
to  adapt  themselves  to  tne  conditions  of  their  environment,  or  they  Ix^come 
"unfit."  In  other  words,  they  will  be  unable  to  hold  their  own  and  they 
and  their  industry  must  disappear. 

With  your  permission  I  would  touch  upon  one  or  two  other  points, 
llule  of  thumb  methods,  wherever  existing,  must  be  al>andoned,  ana  with 
theiu  must  be  abandoned  the  crude  and  empirical  notions  in  regard  to 
agricultural  subjects  that  have  long  since  been  discarded  by  our  rivals 
amongst  the  intelligent  communities  of  Europe  and  America.  A  simplifi- 
cation of  methods  for  working  sugar  estates  as  well  as  for  disposing  of  the 
produce  (already  adopted  in  some  instances)  is  also  necessary.  This  should 
tend  to  reduce  the  costs  of  management  and,  further,  should  enable  the 
planters  to  obtain  all  estate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

Formerly,  when  the  price  of  sugar  was  high,  it  was  |)ossible  for  the 
industry  to  bear  charges  that  are  now  quite  imi)ossible.  Times  have 
changed,  and  simple  and  more  direct  methods,  all  culminating  in  reducing 
expenses,  must  now  be  adoptee  1,  otherwise  We^st  Indian  sugar  will  have  no 
chance  of  competing  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Otiieu  Industries. 

In  discussing  the  stq)s  necessary  to  place  the  West  Indies  generally  in  a 
more  satisfactory  condition,  the  Koyal  Commissioners  drew  special  attention 
to  the  need  for  exjianding  the  number  and  extent  of  otner  industries. 
Their  words,  which  I  quote  in  full,  are  a**  follows  :- 

"Tlie  recommendations  involving  expenditure  by  the  mother  country 
which  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  make,  are  based  j)rimarily  on  the 
present  and  prosixictivedepressiciiof  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies, 
l)ut  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  should,  in  our  opinion,  l)e  carried 
out  even  if  the  sugar  industry  were  restored  temiM^mrily  to  a  condition  of 
))ro8perity.  It  is  never  siit  is  factory  for  any  country  to  be  entirely 
dependent  ujM^n  one  indu:  try.  Such  a  pi^sition  is,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  more  or  less  pre*  arious,  and  must,  in  the  case  oi  the  West  Indies, 
result  in  a  pre]>onderati?^;;  inlhience  in  one  direction  tending  to  restrict 
development  in  other  Wi» y  . 

"The  general  statement  regarding  the  danger  of  dejiending  on  a  single 
industry  applies  with  very  special  force  to  the  dependence  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  \\\Km  the  sugar  industry,  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
collects  together  a  larger  number  of  i)eople  upjon  the  land  than  can  be 
employed  or  supported  in  the  .«aiue  area  by  any  other  fonn  of  cuit,vi^\?tfs^. 
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Tn  jfcddition  to  tliis  it  ali«>  unfits  the  (>c*3ple,  or  at  any  rale  unvesiS 
tniixiing,  for  tlie  matiagement  m  cultivation  of  the  soil  far  mf  4 
l*ur|)fj!se  than  that  of  growing  Kiigar  caoe*  The  failure,  th&rd««t,  i 
HUjtmr  ♦3?itiite  not  only  kavi?**  dt'^stitiite  a  larger  nuniber  of  laboimfnt  ibift< 
ho  HupjH>rt^i  \\\m\\  the  land  in  oth<?r  ways,  1m t  leaves  tha>m  ftlmiiill 
either  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  IviHits  retiiii^ite  for  iiiiiking  a  good  we«l' 
Innd. 

'*  Whilst,  therefore,  the  vital  iniportance  of  the  snjrar  ioda^try  to 
l>res€!nt  pro^iieritv  of  nearly  all  Uie  Colonies  xs  l>eyf*nd  dispute,  wp  wsi 
oli*wrve  that,  8o  iong  a8  they  rcinjiin  tlc*|K?Tident  ujton  niigur,  thnrjrail 
mn  nrvi.^r  In?  Honnd  or  ."^ecnre.  It  has  IxM'ome  a  c>ininton{4ac«  crilwrai 
rr'iunrk  M\^m  the  iM.T]»etiial  rt^ieurreTice  of  erint^  in  tlit*  West  fndlAaCaki 
rtiul  wi?  8Tilimit  that  the  rejieattd  reinirren<*e  i*f  Hurli  ertiiew^  aii  ««ll  it 
jfiict  fluit  tilt*  present  erisin  js  more  oTiiinoiiH  than  any  «>f  the  |iremtRa 
iUn»tr;it^*s  the  (ianger  to  which  we  liavp  i-^f erred,  and  add?!*  mufli  fmn 
our  rect>nvniendation«  for  the  adoption  of  »iM5cial  laeasttrea  to  fiCtlitale 
introduetiou  of  other  induHtrien,'' 

The  roast  land^^  in  the  West  Indie?*  ha%*e  been  under  cultivation  iiiJll 
Instances  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  In  several  districts  burge  lis 
hiive  l)een  almndontHi  \ia  uaelejis,  and  the  casual  visitor  seeing  ihmt  <vJ 
under  the  impre^Hifm  that  the  We^t  Indm  *■*  are  played  out**  A  WJiW 
to  the  Ke|wrt  of  the  Royal  CoiiimiM.Hion  will  show,  what  few  t«ttlmthi 
far  from  hjoing  exhausted*  the  tf»tAl  ai-ea  of  eultivahle  land  nolbeaefid 
opf^upied  at  pn.*<scnt,  amounts  to  more  than  22  niUlion  acn^  hmrag 
Hriti.Hh  Ciniana,  which  i^  only  (mrtiallj^  explurtMi,  lAud  conSnini 
atteittion  otdy  to  the  iKhuid.s,  vi^:.,  Tnnidad,  the  WindDrard  Lw 
Barl « id t >«,  tin*  1  jt^e wu rd  I  slai i ( U  and  J  ama ica,  we  fi nd  t* ven  wiihiii  i 
Kuuiller  art'u,  that  leavjjijt;  out  Kwarap^,  iTfcckv  and  other  lu^eless  k 
and  allowtn^^  for  laud  tr*  Tm?  resr-rved  in  fort^t,  tlierc  are  «til1  o\x*r2  8wl! 
^irres  rtuitJible  for  l^mring  crop!^.  The  aetiial  area  under  ciiltiv^ioDiia 
almut  a  million^  aerea.  Praetieally,  therefore,  only  one  thiitl  <i 
eultivahle  litid  in  the  West  Indian  iMhind^  is  at  prenpnt  utilised.  H 
fjirts  iiji|><ar  in  the  following  tahle  eom piled  ftniu  the  otticial  mn 
.siii)pli«>d  to  the  lU>yal  (Vunniission  :— 


Place. 


Hriti»li  (Jniana    - 
Trinidad  and  Tuba;;o- 
Windward  Islands 
l5arba<los     - 
Leeward  Islands 
tJamaica 


Area  in 
Acres. 


Area  now 
Cultivatetl. 


Total 


. 

Acres. 

65,836.000 

325,000 

1,193,313 

310,000 

328,122 

95,000 

KK5,470 

90,000 

31K),840 

100,000 

2,692,480 

693,674 

7ur>47,22.) 

1,613,074 

I  Area  of  cnltiv* 
land  not  bene 
eially  occnpi* 


Acres. 

20,000,000 

550,000 

135,OC«0 

10,OiJO 

150,000 

1,500,000 


Taking  the  colonies  as  a  wlwde,  \ve  find  the  area  now  under  cultivatii. 
only  a  little  over  2  i>er  cent,  ol  the  total  area,  and  only  a  little  over  7 
cent,  of  the  estimated  cultivable  arei. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  land,  we  nr)w  piss  to  the  circumstance 
the  population.  It  is  admitted  that  even  in  Sugar  Colonies  like  Bri 
Guiana,  only  one-third  of  the  total  v»o\iulation  is  directly  engaged  in 
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industry.  If  we  allow  another  third  for  those  indirectly  engaged  and  for 
Indiiin.s,  wo  shall  btill  have  a  third  of  the  iK)pulation  contributing  little  or 
n(ithing  to  the  exports  of  the  Colony.  In  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis  and  Jamaica,  there  are  thousands 
of  i>e(»])le  whoso  iaboxu'  at  [uesont  is  devoted  to  raising  casual  food  crops. 
They  thus  destroy  land  that  with  suitable  treatment  should  yield  valuable 
cvrm  for  export. 

Ihe  object  of  starting  other  injiDstries  is  first  of  all  to  realise  to  the  beat 
advantage  the  extensive  tracts  of  unused  lands  in  these  islands;  and, 
secondly,  to  iind  remunerative  em]>loyment  for  people  who  are  now  almost 
without  tlio  means  *»f  subsistence.  Other  industries  are,  therefore, 
es.sential. 

In  taking  ui)  this  work  \  fidly  realise  the  dilfiijulties  of  the  situation.  I 
am  also  sensible  of  t\\v.  enormous  amount  c)f  lalK)ur  involved,  and  the  slow 
and  tedious  character  of  the  operations  necessary  to  pnnluce  results  at  all 
commensurate  \yith  the  cost  of  the  undortivking.  I  have,  however,  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  these  Colonies.  I  have  carefully 
studieil  their  resources  and  I  am  not  unused  to  deal  with  what  is  termed 
the  "labour  ditliculty."  Tn  s[>ite  of  these  I  retiun,  after  an  exixjrience  of 
twenty  years,  a  strong  faith  in  the  future  of  these  Colonies,  ana  I  l)elieve 
that,  rightly  guided  and  assisted  in  these  days  of  their  adversity,  they  will 
rciilise  the  destiny  designed  for  them  by  nature,  and  they  will  yet  become 
happy  and  ]>rosi)eroiLs  comnninities. 

It  IS  needless  to  enter  into  details.  The  work  immediately  at  hand  is  to 
give  attention  to  the  sugar  industry.  When  cilbrts  are  fully  started  in 
that  direction,  then  I  ho})e  within  a  short  time  to  devote  the  energies  of 
the  I)ei>»irtmcnt  and  the  funds  at  my  command  in  building  up  those  other 
industries  which  the  exceptionally  able  men  on  the  Koyal  Commission 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  iiermanent  well-l>eing  of  the  West  Indies. 

Botanical  Institutions. 

The  Hoyal  Commissioners  stated  that  the  boUmical  institutions  in  the 
West  Indies  luive  rendered  considerable  assistance  in  improving  agri- 
cultural industries,  and  **  they  are  cajiable  of  being  made  increasingly 
useful  in  this  res])cct."  Twenty  ywirs  ago  there  were  only  three  such 
instituti(jjis  in  existence.  Now,  owing  to  the  organisation  of  the  small 
establishments  known  as  Botanic  Stations,  there  are  thirteen  of  these 
histitutions.  The  results  at  the  latter,  "  though  not  yet  extensive,  have 
been  of  a  distinctly  ]>romising  character.''  As  the  Colonies  of  Jamaica, 
Trinidad  and  Hritisli  Guiana  were  regarded  by  the  Koyal  Commission  as  in 
a  pa«>ition  to  maintain  their  own  Botanical  Establishments,  no  grants-in- 
aid  in  their  case  have  been  voted  by  Parliament.  As  regards  the  Botanic 
Stations,  it  is  prooosed  to  place  them  under  the  direct  control  of  this 
Department,  and  the  charge  of  maintaining  them  is  transferred  to  Imp«rial 
Funds.  The  Botanic  Stiitions  so  transferred  are  those  at  Tobtij^o,  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  15arbados,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  iVntigua,  and  St. 
Kit ts- Nevis.  Amongst  the  duties  to  be  discharged  by  the  Botanic  Stations, 
the  iioyal  Conmiissioners  indicated  the  following;:— "They  are  to  devote 
themselves  in  a  systematic  manner  to  the  work  of  introtlucing,  propiigating 
and  distributing  all  the  [)roMiising  economic  plants  of  the  tropics.  They 
arc  to  initiate  the  exjierimental  cultivation  of  new  or  little  known  i)lants, 
and  assist  in  the  efforts  made  in  the  larger  colonies  to  secui'e  improved 
varieties  of  the  sugar  cane.  They  are  to  act  as  centres  for  diffusing  accurate 
information,  and  ixn  training  institutions  for  the  practiciil  teaching  of 
tropical  agriculture,  also  as  the  headquarters  from 'which  agricultural 
instructors  woidd  l>e  sent  to  give  lectures  and  demonstraticms  bearing  upon 
the  selection  of  land  for  tropical  economic  plants,  their  suitiible  cultivation, 
and  the  best  metlKxls  for  curing  and  ])acking  the  produce." 

AoiIICL-LTUKAL  InsTKUCTOKS. 

A  considerable  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  i)rovidp 
Botanic  CJardens  and  Kxi)erinientfil  Stations  to  intiuence  the  large  oody  oC 
4226.  ^  ^ 
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etiltivator*  in  tlio  We.^t  ImlieH,    They  iiui«t  1m?  reaclicd  in  n  in^urr  <iim; 

And  fY*fi^!tivt*  mannt^r,    Tlie  fii>t  atUnnpt  ti^  «in|jliiy  in%\i 

Wi\A  miuh-  <m  my  ruetjiumt^nciAt  irm  in  JaittniGji  in  lf*f»! 

stnjctorH  wL*r«  iL|i)w:Hiitofl  by  Sir  Henry  Bliikt%  tin*!  tJ 

tjiiH*  havf  fuUy  jii«tifk'il  the  iim*  of  thin  na^Clifxl  »J^^^\ 

itu'tit  uf  rural  sniluHtrir>4,     Vtwui  mn*  ik  nc^eni+aii'y  h»  >" 

ii\g  llio  iiece^iHHTy  i)imliti*'tilitmH,     In  Duoinuoft^  St,  L 

wunlil  be  un  advant^fi^t;  ftir  them  also  to  bo  able  t<^i  ?^f>t.^k  tfi* 

It  is  iinp>Hant  to  armngr  lu'ltiielHind  with  tbc  Irading  |<*r**»i 

riistrict,  *o  tliiit  the  prcijik*  ure  iin:}mivrl  t<>  vceeivr  ihr  In,"!  r 

thuronghly  iinitmbittHl  with  tlic  objivt^  uf  hi.s  viwiL     A  \ 

IHetu)    riiili   lh't>t  Blt*}»,   U»  Ih^  fallcm'tni    l»v  V  1.-^1  Is   tOj;n^^^ 

jvrrtu  ill  thtj  ntnKhlrt>urh<»od  wheru  tUt*  InKtnictor  in 
(htiiiouHtniliuii  in  thi*  nght  xnt^thfMlH  r»f  pn-^j^K*i-in^  the  -.1.  ,m- 
iinLTniiiiig,  !nii)  in  piitlinf^  rmt  tht^  phnitn  tii  a  neat  and  •^ujt«liK  miinn:t 
Liitui\  be  iVMiii*!  sfM*\v  Ijfiw  tl>e  plaiitn  ^tru  to  I  ml*  ciircnl  for  r  ' 
ii!timAti*ly  h<^  wnuUl  giw  a  rt'giibr  rnnrw  of  inhtracti 
firrfntriuK  pr\*duw  fur  l*xikh1.  The»*P!  dc^hvila  f'-arefnHv  1^ 
11  n  nib  tt?  tht'  |K?()i>lt?  wmud  W  jwirt.  itf  the  ^^rn^eral  t 
tlirect  UtL' mw  ItiUjur  jiiiiterial  nf  lhr>w  inhiiulH  itit^j  tii 
siiii  id»w»liiti»ly  L'onvineed  of  \hv.  eWir'wnc^'  of  thu  ?*yst«ni,  und  it  v\tatfi4 
Ivf  (litfit'iilt  t*"»  iiumtton  sf^vvml  striking  iii»taiN!**.H>  nf  tlii>  siirtce**  iJixl  M 
>ittt^Uik*ii  it  %vhiMi  tite  nj^ht  uh?jj  lin^  eiiiploytHi  ami  they  an^  («hMS?d  XoM 
UiXtmrMe  (•hvttnit^tnm'i*.'*  Inr  ranyitii^  out  th*>  dntiL^^  tmtjni-'*teii  ti«lJM 
h  is  |irt»iwx"*tHl  to  attiit'h  aii  AgrJciiltaiml  lnistnii*tor  tuMiirh  *»£  the  flwlui 
Stat ii n  1  ;>*,  (I ft tl  an  liiH c** r  wi t li  «  sr  111  i hir  t nii ti i n ^  will  lui %'*«  c'liattgi'  i4  Hi 
cult u ml  wurk  at  the  Awrii^nltnml  S<'huuls.  Whf  ri?  it  U  not  pc«*i*^^ 
altacli  an  lji8tnictar  tn  tiR^  lk»taiiii'  Stiiiiou,  urn4ii;tjotnont*i  will  U*TO«J«i 
allow  thi^   Iti.^truetorH  dnt)\  m  [mri  ai  leahi,   U>  he  tiri^b  \'^ 

(^nVHtni^  U'rtving  thf*gnrik^a  nieiijiwhik*  iu  charge   f*f  h  coki.  •^■ll 

In  ftililitioiij  InstnuHors,  ur  exiiertrt,  with  .^|HJcial    ex|      '  h  iimifin 

anil  finmui^  fruit  trt;t«.«j  rurin^*  toliacno,  lrt*e-Kee|iiiij^,  s«  ntd  |««ti| 

fruit  lor  nxfu^rt  will  Weinnbtyt'tl  t"  ^ji^nd  a  uiuiitb  mj  twfi  uj  r;<*fji^liu 
find  ihu^  (lisUibntt?  [*nuii<*al  knowledge  uvvr  a  wmKt  atxni.  K-t  'r<^ 
yi  :ir-v  lu  mtiit^  1I11'  i^L^i  ijtatetir  iiifilitietoris  um^t  he  relit.-il  ujutn  t<t  rArry*' 
ii  Ltr^e  -ihni't'  <»f  the  t mini ni4  nem^jinry  amongst  th©  aikJt  p>rtiini  *4  tb 
rniiHiniiiiH*  ^1'  ^pitc  nf  (he  disadvantages  incidental  to  their  iM*i*Ni 
ptisitinii^  fl>e^r  pvt^|kk  ure  not  h)u\v  to  bdlow  tlip  ndviee  ^Iveri  tbt'iij  ►* 
tlicv  Jin- t'litivirifTHl  nl  it^  pmctieal  ntihty  and  of  its  dirt*ct  lieariit^  *H*' 
thtnr  flit  tire  we]  fun-. 


J    vi 


AgriiMiltmrtl  Shows  «tr  E>ihiliitioiis  ure  not  new  [ti  tlie  \Vi>i  IwBi 
They  have  been  held  lor  tome  ynirs  in  the  ljir;ii't'  Cuhuiies,  Tb<f>  * 
uraetiially  irnkiii^wn  in  the  smaller  t'cilonies.  The  |iui*t^lv  iti iic»iiti> 
jsifk'  of  these  KxJiibitiofir;^  t^^pecially  ii^  re^nr«i  to  sniiifj  ciiltiTHt'l 
has  not  been  sn  fully  reeogiiised  as  it  should  be.  Tlie  prizes  ai^  : 
many  eases  ^^iven  tor  i»ro(luee  ])ossessin<j:  intrinsically  little  or  no  lueri 
Jt  is  often  l»adly  iMcpared  and  jwcsented  in  a  slovenly  and  uniDntii 
eon<lition.  Sueli  ]nizes  are  ealenlated  to  do  more  harm  than  good 
tliey  (Mieouro;^e  the  ]>eop]e  in  unskilful  and  curelevss  habits  \vhicir des^tP 
any  elianee  of  their  obtainin;;  remunerative  prices  for  their  produce.  T! 
W(M"k  <»f  substituting  eareful  and  intclli^^'ent  methods  for  those  alrea* 
so  ]»re\alent  in  the  West  indies,  will  ])C  a  long  and  tedious  task.  It 
howevei',  of  so  imp'Mtant  a  charaeter  that  it  must  l)e  dealt  \vith.  PfjSriiK 
the  best  way  to  start  a  better  system  in  handling  and  marketing  i>r<xlui 
IS  to  otfer  several  juizes  at  Agrieultural  Shows,  but  award  tliGUi  only 
eases  wheie  the  artieles  are  ]»resented  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactor}^  c«: 
dition.  The  Department  mij;lit  exhil»it  similar  articles,  esjieciallv  thi 
intejided  for  exi»ort,  as  ol>jeet  lessons,  and  arrange  for  some  of  its  officers 
be  i»resent  to  explain  exactly  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  reach  a  hi 
standard  of  merit 

Jt  is  understood  that  the  prizes  olTered  by  the  Dei>artmeut  are  maid 
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Kcal  efforts  and  not  to  supersede  them.     Further,   tlie  Department  will 
Bhring  together  implements  of  field  and  ^rden  husbandry  and  explftin  the 

construction  and  mode  of  working  of  suitable  machinery  for  cleaning  and 

curing  produce^    It  will  also  exhibit  cases  skilfully  [mcked  with  fruit  and 

other  produce  ready  for  shipment. 

It  hm  been  arranged  that  jireliminary  exhibitions  will  l>e  held  shortly 

at  8t.  Lnciii,  Dominica,  and  Montj*errat. 

^  BuLij-rriNs,  Handbqokb  and  Lkaflets. 

The  Roya!  CommiHKionei^s  stated  that  **  in  the  Went  Indies  person-^ 
engaged  in  ciiUivation  suffer  from  i.hi Nation  and  aixs  i-*ften  without  any 
mformation  tm  to  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,"  In  addition  to  the 
employment  of  travelling  insttructorH  it  i^  pronoHed  to  meet  the  difficulties 
*>f  iJsojation  by  preiKiring  and  distributing  bulletins,  htindlM>oks  and  leaflets 
affording  information  on  .Hubjectn  of  general  interest.  The  princiyial 
publication  of  tlie  Department  will  be  the  **  Went  Indian  Bulletin."  lliis 
will  probably  be  issued  at  the  end  of  this  montli,  ami  will  contain  amongst 
other  niatter  the  proceedings  of  thi.s  Conference.  The  handbooks  will 
contain  bints  and  directions  in  ^iimplc  laugiiage  on  the  cultivation  of 
certain  cro|j8  nuch  as  Coffee,  Cacao,  Orange**,  Fineapplejii,  Bananas,  C4inger, 
Vanilla,  etc.  The  handbooks  will  be  .stitehed  in  canvaa  covers  and  form  a 
serie'i  similar  to  those  issued  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
leaflets  will  be  of  a  more  modest  ehamcter  and  will  contain  information 
expressed  iit  simple  and  clear  language  suitable  for  distribution  after 
addresses  and  demonstrations  given  to  small  cultivators  by  the  Agiicultural 
instructors.  These  leaflets  will  also  be  supplied  free  to  magistrates, 
medical  and  revenue  oflicers,  the  clergy,  yiolice  officers,  and  all  having  in- 
ttiience,  or  coniing  into  contact,  with  the  peasantry.  Both  the  handbooks 
and  leaflets  will  be  regularly  .supplied  to  schools,  and  the  teachers  will  He 
encouraged  to  use  them  in  dictation  lessons  and  take  an  interest  in 
diffusing  the  information  contained  in  them  amongst  the  people  of  the 
district. 

Agricultural  TEACHiNfi  m  Prlmary  Schools. 

In  all  agricultural  communities  the  need  of  the  hour  is  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation  in  the  knowledge  how  to  obtain  fmm  the  soil  those 
products  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Ignorance  and  ineptitude  can  never  pmdiice  successful  results.  The  pre- 
vailing practice  in  the  West  Indies  is  to  take  everything  out  of  the  land 
and  abandon  it  immediately  afterwards.  This  is  a  vicious  and  destructive 
system  ;  but  to  suddenly  change  the  habits  of  centurie^s  is  impossible.  Wt> 
must  take  the  children  and  gradually  teach  them  other  ways.  At  leaat, 
the  principles  of  sound  agricultural  methods  must  be  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Large  sums  are  being  spent  in  these  Colonies  on  general 
education.  The  total  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  for 
the  year  1896  was  £180,000.  It  is  admitted  that  '*  efforts  made  on  general 
wlucation  have  l>een  largely  successful.*'  In  some  colonie^i  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  teiich  agriculture  as  a  jmrt  of  elementary  education. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  fvart  of  the  teachers. 
It  is  hof>ed  that  the  Agi'icultuml  l>eiiartment,  ti^  suggested  by  the  Royal 
Cummissioners,  **  wiU  lie  in  a  [>08ition  to  render  valuable  assistance  "  in 
this  direction.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  central  educational  authorities 
in  each  colony,  the  teachers  will  be  given  a  coui-se  of  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  Agriculture.  They  will  also  l:>e  taught  how  to  iinjiart  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  to  their  pupils  in  a  series  of  object  lessons.  They 
will  further  be  supplied  with  a  school  reader  containing  agricultural  infor- 
mation in  simple  and  plain  language.  This  will  form  the  basis  of  all  the 
theoretica.1  and  practical  teaching  required  for  the  first  few  years  in 
elementary  schcvola.  Great  hones  are  based  on  the  educational  value  of 
schcK)!  gardens  where  the  teacliers  and  children  will  carry  o\it  practically 
operations  suggested  by  the  lessons  taught  in  school.  In  England,  the 
Education  Department  recently  referre<l  to  school  gardei\?^%iil^Wy^%\ — '^^^^ 


luunlxjr  of  (^liildren  who  reach  a  satisfactory  standard 
tho  first  year  or  two  the  total  amount  of  tbeHe  lerantK 
very  small  as  the  chief  outlay  would  consirst  of  ex)ioiis 

instruction  to  and  in  training  the  teachers. 

A'^.RK  I'LTl'RAL  Sc'HOOI^S. 

TliL'  Koyal  C'onnnissioners  recommended  that  *'a  sy 
aKricultiual  oc(Ui«ition  was  much  neode<!  *'  in  the  W 
suggested  that  **  some  at  least  of  the  Jk)tanic  Stiitions 
tural  schrM)l»  attached  to  them  whei-e  the  best  means  ol 
] slants  would  1k»  taught."  It  is  proix>»ed  to  carr^ 
siiggi'stion.  Provision  has  l>een  ma<le  to  establish  an 
immediately  at  D(miiuica,  an«l  as  soon  &R  the  neoe.s 
obtained,  similar  schools  will  he  started  at  St.  Vincen 
Kitts-Xevis.  These  schools  are  not  to  be  rcformatorii 
with  criminals.  This  would  defeat  the  olnect  in  view. 
))lan  for  obtaining  pupils  would  be  to  aomit,  preferab 
districts,  ori)hans  and  destitute  children  over  nine  yei 
voluntarily  j>laced  at  the  schools  by  their  ]mrent8  or  gii 
for  their  admission  will  require  to  be  signed  before 
nrovide  that  the  child  remain  at  the  school  without 
kind  for  a  i)cri(xl  of  not  les*  than  five  years.  It  is 
these  agricultund  schools  to  train  a  certain  number 
resjjcctable  black  |)eople  in  sound  agricultural  methodn. 
all,  be  emi>loyed  in  raising  their  own  food  and  will  be  j 
intelligent  and  ai^tive  methods  of  canying  on  '\*arious  o; 
and  field  husbandry.  Further,  they  will  l)e  carefully 
tools,  how  to  raise  and  prune  fruit  trees,  the  best  moan 
fungoid  and  insect  pests,  and  how  to  bud  and  graft.  Th 
should  1h'  most  usetul  afterwards  in  diffusing  practical 
kind  timongst  their  own  i)eople. 

TKArniNtJ  Sl^TKNTIFIC  AgRIC'ULTURK  IN  THE    HiG 
AM)  COLLEi^ES. 

On  this  im]K)rtaut  subject  a  paper  is  to  Ikj  i-ead  before 
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lien  who  are  do«*tined  for  tmpieal  jjlautinK.    Siurh  men  arc  alwtiys  botUsr 
iu^ht  amid  the  ,Hj>efial  circuni.staiires  of  the  tropicn, 
iTie  Depart meut  is  preji4iied  to  <>trer  ^raiits  to  onablo  rertaiu  inrttltutiouK 
I  tiiiploy  teaihers  in  agriinltiiral  scieriio,  and  i¥*8sil»ly  jirovide  a  number 
'  tich^ilarsliips  for  the  moHt  proniisini^  (nipil.H.    The  heads  of  the>?i*  inHtitij 
bon!!!  with  whom  I  have  conferred  ate  thoron^dilv  syni|»athetii'   in  XhU 
Tirection,     T  therefore  anticipate  an  one  of  the  resnfts  of  this  Couforence, 
lit  it  will  he  possible  to  trreimre  a  Hcheine  for  the  teaching  of  ugricuftnnd 
icience  that  will  meet  with  the  appnwal  of  the  Inipevial  fiovernment. 


Fir5<;oil>  ANl>  iNfiFXT   PesTS. 


^H  The  injury  done  t<>  fixxl  erops  and  fruit  tree.**  by  fungoid  and  inflect  jX'.^ts 
^Kt  very  t^o %\ sid era ble.  Th e  d i se ra i raiien » e n t  thus  met  with  by  t h < >»€^  a \\ x iou s 
^■to  fullow  a  hietter  Hystciii  of  enUivation  is  no  donltt  responsible  for  thi' 
little  progress  that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  thiH  direction.  I'snally  thr 
small  cultivators  regard  a  dheast*  in  their  rrop  as  a  fatalism,  and  nuike 
littk-  or  no  effort  to  deal  with  it.  They  alsf*  leave  the  diseased  croj>s  on 
thi'  land,  which,  in  the  ease  of  fungoid  disease,  becoinesj  infi^eted  with 
st>oresj  aUfl  so  the  ci*o]w  of  svieceediug  seasonH  are  also  injured  or  destroyed. 
I  estimate  that  the  tot*vl  loss  to  crufiH  fnun  preventable  diseases  iu  the 
West  Indies^  amouuts  to  several  thousiinrl  jHmnds  yearly,  Mr.  Faweeti 
will  bring  forward  some  suggestions  u\\  this  snl>jeet  Itefore  the  i\»nfeivuc>* 
'  ;»i  ^fonday  aft(Tm>on. 


f 
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As  diit-Ttly  aiisociated  with  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  may  mention  that  tenders  were  invited  in  London,  in 
September  last,  for  four  new  steamer  services  for  the  West  Indites, 
"ervice  A*  i.n  intended  to  provide  a  fortniglitly  st?rviee  between  all  the 
ilands  from  8t.  Kitts  southward  iLs  far  as  Trinidad.  Tlie  ol«ject  of  tins 
rvicc^in  accordance  with  the  n eomnjen*hition>.  of  the  Hoyal  Commission, 
to  afiford  ^^ith  the  existing  I^oyal  ^fail  Service  a  regular  weekly  service 
tween  the  islaiid.'i.  Service.  B-  is  intt?ndtMl  to  1)€  a  fortnightlj;  service 
tween  Triniila*!,  British  Guiana,  liarbadori  aud  C'anada,  Thiti,  it  is 
hoped,  will  eneom-age  trade  in  sugiir  and  other  prtxlucts  between  the  West 
India  Colonies  spcitied  af>ove  and  the  I>ominion  of  Camida*  Service  C. 
provider  for  a  lortiiightly  fruit'Steamer  service  lietween  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  and  the  United  States  or  Canada,  The  steamcrB  are  to  be 
specially  fitted  for  the  carnage  of  fruit,  and  the  contractors  are  to  under- 
take to  purchase  fruit  at  fixed  rates,  If  circumstiincea  require  it,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  service  be  modified  so  as  if^  provide  Jruit  Rteamers 
V>etw&en  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  Service  D,  if» 
intended  to  snnply  a  direct  trl  weekly  fruit  scTvi<-e  Wtwcen  a  i>ort  or  ports 
in  Jamaica  and  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  second  West  Indian  Agricultuml  Conference  was  opened  Second 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Hoiisf-  of  As.seyibly,  Barbados,  on  January  <r«  ^*^^^*j^"J^ 
U>00,     Dr.  Morris  presided,  and  there  were  present  forty  repre- 
sent^tives,  ineliiding  the  heiwis  of  all  the   bot^inical,  chentiwl 
and  educational  department's,  as  well  as  representatives  of  tho 
prineipal  agrienltural  societies  in  the  West  Indies. 
.     In  the  President's  Address*  the  following  passages  oocmTed  :— 

^^  Extr 

,  .  c  .  ,  *^^i  from 

ol  the  several  Oovernnient.s  in  iti>aring  the  service?*  of  their  officers  to  I'resideiilj 
;«itteiid  this  C*onferen€L%  and  nn  leas  the  (iovernnient  of  Barbatlos  fur  its  Addifeii.  \ 
continued  hospitality  in  lending  u»  the  iiise  of  thia  liall  a»  a  meeting  place. 


'      I  regard  it  aj?  a  jfirre»t  luivilege  to  meet  you,  ha  the  chosen  repnsentative 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  Conference  to-day.     1  appreciate  deeply  the  aetioi 
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is  (Hiuipped.    Many  now  present  were  here  last  year, 
tUey  have,  1  know,  been  busily  enga^y^  in  carrvin^ 
rewniniendations  then  adopted.    I  doubt  not  that  by  a 
l>efore  long,  do  much  to  increase  the  material  pro8j>erit> 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  there  is  inu< 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  frankly  admit  we  are  more 
of  the  enormity  of  the  task  before  us,  and  the  need  foi 
action  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  confront  us. 

1  believe  no  single  agency  is  likely  to  prove  so  useful 
these  Conferences.  It  is  recognised  that  isolated  and 
however  earnest  and  judicious,  are  bound  to  fla^  and,  sk 
abindoned.  The  vis  inertia  in  the  West  Indies  is  too  jgn 
by  merely  si)asmodic  efforts.  Hence  the  suggestion  or 
We  have  here  an  o])portunity  of  renewing  and  strengi 
and,  after  careful  considerativ>n,  of  utilising  them  to  tl 
Tliere  are  also  the  indirect  l)enefit«  likely  to  arise  from 
—the  i-esuit  of  friendly  intercourse  and  a  mutual  e 
amongst  those  engaged  m  a  common  work.  It  would,  I 
inteit^st  and  value  of  these  Conferences  if  we  could  el: 
place  and  \*isit  each  colony  in  turn.  At  present,  at  lea 
this  is  not  practicable.  It  would  not  only  extend  the  w 
representatives  would  require  to  be  absent  from  their  oii 
increase  their  expenses  nearly  three-fold. 

Tender  existing  arrangements  attendance  at  the   Cc 
an  absence,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  scarcely  a  week. 
were  to  meet,  as  suggested,  at  Trinidad,  British  Ou 
it  would  require  an  absence  of  nearly  three  weeks.     An  f 
under  these  circumstances  would  be  impossible. 


Dr.  Morris  discussed  the  subject  of  Agricultu 

in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

Agricultural  Education. 

A  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Edueatioi 
that  the  tendency  of  the  existing  educational  system  in  n 


HBe  trained  in  an  atiuospheiva  favourable  tu  agriculture,  that  tbey  should 
^  grow  up  interested  in  it,  and  that  tliey  shonld  learn  that  tilling  the  soil  and 
^  earing  for  t-rops  is  a  work  worthy  of  l>eing  studied  by  intelligent  minds  and 
likely  to  lead  to  greater  health  tm  well  as  greater  profit  than  the  purely 
clerical  work  which  is  now  so  keenly  sought  for  by  the  more  raijable  peaaani 

fboys?  in  the  We^it  In  dies," 
The  ticherae  of  agricultural  in.struftion  suggested  to  meet  the  immediate 
requirements  of  clementaiy  sch<x)ls  idnin  first  of  all  at  rendering  the  exii^tiug 
J  teachm  coruijctent  to  give  simple  object  less^jn.s  bearing  on  Agriculture 
I"  and  illustrate  them  by  experiments  and  actual  Hiiecimens.  Examples  of 
^  growing  i>lant.s  should  l>e  grown  in  pnts  tuid  boxes  under  th<;  eye.s  «»f  the 
I*  children,  and  every  stage  of  their  grow^th  as  well  as  the  conditicjus 
(*  favourable  fur  rapid  and  successful  develoj»ment  should  be  clejiilv explained, 
1^  This  mucli  is  VMthin  the  reach  of  the  |rM>re,st  school  in  tlic  ^Vcst  Indies, 
i\Jb  however*  dei>cnds  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  the  intorcHt  thrown 
ito  the  subject  *m  the  part  of  the  teachers.  It  is  proix>Hcd  to  assist  tlie 
achers  at  present  in  charge  of  schools  by  atJVirrling  tlif^m  the  mcan^  of 
tie  tiding  courses  of  lectures  during  their  holidays.  While  attending  these 
lectures  all  out-of-px'ket  exi>ense^s  (exceftt  in  British  Guiana,  Trinidfid  and 
Jamaica)  are  paid  by  the  Inif>erjal  Deimrtment  of  Agriculture,  Lectiu^cs 
to  elementar)^  teachers  were  started  la^t  year  at  Trinidad,  Bt,  Lucia  and 
'^  irbados,  in  eavh  case  ^rith  singular  sitrcess.  They  will  be  eontiimcd 
xt  week  at  Tobitgo,  Grenada,  8t.  Vincent  and  Dominica,  The  teachers 
Far  Iiave  •^liown  theuiselves  most  anxinus  to  acquire  knowleilge  of  the 
princi]»lcs  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  aiitit*ipateil  that  during  the  next  twr» 
rears  mcist  of  tlie  exi,sting  teachers  throughout  the  West  Indies  \\i]\  have 
.Hscd  through  the  initial  course  of  training  The  teachers  now  at  the 
lining  colleges  and  all  future  students  jja.ssing  through  such  colleges 
lould  Im:*  fully  instructed  and  be  comjM'tent  to  teach  AgricuUuiv  Ivefore 
ey  are  |>lacea  in  charge  of  schools.  For  the  present,  Blackie's  *' Tropical 
eaders/  Book.s  I.  and  IL^  are  recommended  tor  use  in  s<'hooU,  but  great 
L  care  is  ref|uired  to  prevent  mere  liook  knowledge,  which  is  worthless^ 
^■l&kiug  the  place  of  the  intellectual  education  and  the  hand  and  eye  train- 
^Hng  neccijsaiy  for  agricultural  pursuits.  To  explain  clearly  what  should  be 
^^pmed  at  in  this  connection,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a  publica- 
^^bon  recently  issued  by  t!ie  French  Government  on  the  *'  Teacning  of 
^^nemeiitary  Ideas  of  Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools"  :— 

*'  Instniction  in  the  element<ary  princijiles  of  agricultui-e  such  as^  can  be 
1,  properly  included  in  the  programme  of  jiriuiary  sckjols,  ought  to  lie 
I  adilrcs.'^ed  le:^s  to  the  memoi-y  tnan  to  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  It 
^■ihould  l>e  l«ased  «»u  observation  of  the  everyday  facts  of  rural  life,  and  on  a 
^Bystem  of  sinH»le  exf^eriments  aporopriate  to  the  resources  of  the  scboob 
^^and  calculatefi  to  liring  out  clearly  the  fundamental  scientific  principles 

underlying  tlu^  most  iniix)rtant  agricultuml  operation;^.  Above  all,  the 
^.  |Hipils  ni  a  rural  sdiix*l  should  be  Uiught  the  reii.sons  for  these  oi>erations, 
BpFAiid  the  explanalion?i  of  the  phenomena  which  accon}pany  them,  but  not 
^tlic  details  of  methixis  of  execution,  still  le.ss  a  resuniu  uf  maxims  defiui- 
I  tions  01*  agricultuml  ]»recepts.  To  know  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
I      gmwth  of  cultivated  iikuts,  to  understand  the  reas^ms  for  the  \vork  of 

ordinary  cultivation.s,  aJid  for  the  rule's  of  health  for  nuvn  and  domestic 
I      animals— such  are  matters  which  should  tirat  W  taught  to  everyone  who  is 

lo  live  by  tilling  the  soil ;  and  this  can  lie  done  only  by  the  experimental 

method." 

As  a  higher  stage  in  Agricultural  education  it  is  proposed  to  maintain 
[ricultural  schtxvfs— the  first  at  8t.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica  and 
it.  Kitts.  The  lioys  will  be  fed,  clothed,  and  trained  free.  Admisaion  to 
ihe.se  schools  will  1m;  ottered  as  an  exhibition  to  boys  in  elementary 
schools  of  about  14  years  of  age  who  have  juisaed  the  IV.  Standard  and 
who  show  moral  and  intellectual  aptitude  for  such  instrttction. 
I  We  liave  next  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  Agriculture  to  boys  in 
(Secondary  anil  High  SchL»ols  assistccl  by  the  si>ecial  lectmers  in  Agi'iculture 
pronded  by  the  Imperial  Department.  At  the  same  8chfX>lR  scholarsliii^ 
|re  ofltered  to  boys  from   the  country  districta,  tlL%  «^tv^  'tA  \\-^.TC^^%  \sv 
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}vntici[>aUHl  that  if  effortn  are  consistently  sastaine 
at  least,  we  shall  I'ly  the  foimdations  of  a  larger  inc 
for  all  classes  of  i>eople  in  these  Colonies,  lx>th  whi 
}]a^  Iweii  iK)ssil)le  in  any  previous  jiortion  of  their  hiHto: 

During  the  Conference  several  papers  were  rei 
subjects,  and  two  of  these  (Mr.  Deighton's  paj 
Agriralttor  ///  High  Sch(H>l8  and  Colleger,  an 
l{«}e(;c\s  paper  on  Teaching  AgrinUtare  in  Elet 
arc  printed  below,  together  with  the  ofKeial 
discussion  which  followed  each  paper.*  It  i^ 
there  took  part  in  the  discussions  several  enii 
on  education  in  the  AVest  Indies — the  Rev.  Cam 
cipal  of  University  College,  Jamaica),  Mr.  Potbi 
Queen's  College,  British  Guiana),  the  Rev.  W.  C 
College,  Trinidad),  Mr.  (J.  B.  II.  Burton  (Headina 
mere  School,  Barbados),  Mr.  G.  Hicks  (Acting 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Jamaica),  Mr.  W.  Bia 
Schools,  British  Guiana),  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Collens  (i 
of  Schools,  Trinidad). 


TK.\CmN<i  A(iKICLLTUHK  IX  HK^H  SCHOOI^S  A 

IJv  HoKACE  Deicjhton,  M.A.,  F.R.A.8. 
H(Muluiasi<}r  of   Harrison   College,    Barbatl 

Agriculluriil  .Science  liiis  Ijeen  taijKht  at  Harrison  Coll 
I  ml  tho  re.somce.s  of  the  college  did  not  admit  of  this 
jK?rfectIy  siitisfactory  way,  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
condnctetl    the    science    de])artnient  being  inadequate 
When  it  was  ]in)|»osed  to  nie  that  additional  aid  inighl 

liiiiioriMl    I  )(Ok;n*tini>iit  nf     \  »rrir»nlf.iiv«»     F  lijirl  to  rH>nMi/lAi*  «< 
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Hystematic  teaching  of  science  in  the  lower  forms  is  a  gain  to  education 
I  may  add  that  "educate"  means  to  "draw  out"  and  not  "stuff  in":  in 
other  words  education  (and  I  am  necessarily  limiting  the  tenn  to  in 
teUectual  education)  is  the  discipline  of  the  intellect-,  the  training  of  the 
mind,  and  not  an  attempt  to  cram  the  memory  with  facts.  Now  as  a 
mental  discipline,  science  ixwsesses  this  specia  value,  that  it  not  only 
amieals  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  but  also— through  the  experhnents 
which  necessiirily  form  an  imiwrtant  i^art  of  every  science  course 
cultivates  the  i>owers  of  observation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  term  of  last  year,  with  tlie  aid  of  an 
Im|)erial  Grant  recomuiended  by  Dr.  Morris,  Mr.  Albert  Howard,  13. A., 
F.C.S.,  wasam>ointed  Lecturer  in  Agi-icultural  Science  at  Harrison  College, 
and  the  teacnmg  of  chemistry  was  begun  in  earnest  in  tlie  first,  second, 
third,  and  lower  fourth  forms ;  two  hours  a  week  in  each  of  these  forms 
being  allotted  to  the  subject.  It  is  early  yet  to  gauge  the  results 
accurately ;  but  I  can  say  this,  that  in  everv  form  there  are  boyj^  who 
show  themselves  interested  in  the  work,  and  Professor  d'Albuciuerqiic  tells 
me  that  he  was  more  than  stitistied  with  the  general  results  of  the  exami- 
nation, which  he  himself  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  term.  No  doubt 
there  are  lx)ys  in  eacli  form  who  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  work,  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  every  subject :  e.f/.j  has  not  every  one  who  luis  luul 
to  teach  Kuclid  to  beginners  found  immense  difficulty  at  first  in  getting 
the  majority  of  the  bovs  to  hike  any  interest  in  the  work  ?  Have  they 
not^  on  the  contnir>',  shown  a  marked  dista^ste  for  it  ?  Hut  nolnxly  wcmlll 
venture  to  say  that  therefore  (geometry  (mght  not  to  be  taught.  '*  It  is 
a  very  laudable  eff.»rt^"  says  John  Staart  Mill,  "to  render  as  much  a,s 
jxissible  of  what  the  young  are  required  to  learn  ea.sy  and  interesting 
to  them.  But  when  this  principle  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  not  reciuiring 
them  to  leani  anything  but  what  has  been  made  easy  and  nteresting,  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  education  is  sacrificed." 

This  elementiiry  course  affects  two  classes  of  bovs  :  (1)  Those  who  do  not 
intend  to  continue  the  study  of  science,  and  (2)  those  who  do  intend  to  do 
so.  In  the  ci\se  of  a  boy  of  the  first  cla<s  the  couwe  will  jirove  a  valuable 
intellectual  training,  and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not  able  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  many  scientific  subjects  which  r)therwise  would 
be  quite  incomprehensible  to  him.  Considering  how  largely  and  in 
creasingly  the  practical  applications  of  science  enter  into  everyday  life 
ought  n<>t  some  knowledge  of  science  to  be  now  considered  a  necessary 
[Kilt  of  a  lil)eral  education  ?  Tlie  advantjiges  to  a  boy  of  the  secfnul  class 
aiv  sufficiently  evident :  he  will  be  able  to  attack  his  new  work  well 
e(|ui[>i»ed  for  the  struggle. 

The  study  of  science  as  a  seixvi*ate  branch  of  school  work  begins  in  the 
up]Hjr  fourth  fonn.  When  a  l>oy,  who  intends  to  take  up  science,  reaches 
this  fonn,  he  drops  Oreek  and  Latin,  and  devotes  the  time  thus  liberated 
to  the  study  of  science.  Tlie  particular  form  at  which  this  divergence' 
should  occur  has  been  carefully  considered  by  me.  All  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  insisting  that  a  sound  general  educatioii  nuist  be  acquired 
l>efore  any  si)ecial  work  is  attacked.  It  may  therefore  appear  too  early 
to  allow  a  boy  to  si>ecialise  when  in  the  upper  fourth  form  ;  and  1  should 
myself  prefer  puttmg  it  off  till  he  reaches  the  fifth  form ;  but  I  believe 
that  local  conditions,  for  the  present  at  least,  re<iuire  the  earliei-  perio<l 
to  he  adopted. 

Dr.  Morris  lias  siipplemented  the  appointment  of  a  Lecturer  in  Agricul- 
tui-al  Science  by  instituting  Exhibitions  to  be  held  by  boys  from  the 
count ly  districts  who  are  thereby  pledged  to  become  Agriculturists.  At 
pi-esent  there  ai*e  five  sueh  exhibitioners  at  Harrison  College.  I  believe 
this  step  to  be  as  wise  as  it  is  lil>eral  :  i)rol)ably,  espcially  valuable  as  a 
sort  of  pioneer  movement  leading  the  way  in  which  it  is  hoiked  that  many 
will  follow. 

I  am  aware  tliat  there  are  many  who  regard  this  educational  movement 
as  likely  to  prove  of  little  value.    I  think  this  is  principally  because  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  cannot  be  immediate  and  mnat  be  ' 
^adual.    The  problem  before  us  is  this— granting  that  tihere  is  ro 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane^  o\iv<Vi<ck>^\!&i 
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island  depends^  liow  is  this  improvement  to  be  broi 
ffmdtially  placing  the  charge  of  the  eistates  in  the  ha. 
baeu  scientifieally  tmined  for  that  very  pnrp^ae  J  Al 
Practice  mu^^t  not  be  divorced  from  Theory,  but  tl 
ought  to  to  \m  ba^ed  on  theoretic  knowledge.  The 
learns  by  the  experienee  of  others.  If  we  in  Barlmd 
by  the  experience  of  others,  we  ahall  certainly  avail  oi 
of  the  (freat  advantages  vt*hich  the  foreBiglit  of  Dr.  ^fo 
of  the  Home  Government  have  place<l  so  easily  witliii 
I  have  explained  shortly  the  arrangement?*  made  at 
the  teaching  of  Science,  I  am  confident  that  witl 
whicli  ba-i  l>een  afft>rded  wa  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  * 
tnri-^tiji  juiit  as  we  have  t timed  out  ^ucceswful  claasit 
tteholar» ;  and  that  the  sliEht  change  which  ha,s 
curriculum,  so  far  from  iDtertering  with  the  advance 
not  eventually  take  up  the  study  of  science,  will  edua 
a^ivantage  to  them*  But  if  we  are  to  be  m  successft 
classics  and  mathematics,  we  must  work  under  similar 
must  come  to  us  when  quite  young. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev»  CaKon  SmMb  (University  0»l)ege,  Jamaic: 
doubt  that  Mr,  Deightou^s  paper  descrihea  the  onlj 
possible  for  our  High  Schools  and  Collegea  to  take 
namely,  the  tench inf?  of  elementarj'  scionce  in  the  1 
gradually  extending  it  a-^  Iwys  reach  the  higher  forms* 
suggest  that  hoys  (mould  specialiae  in  the  fifth  form 
fourtJi.  The  jiaper  re-juires  little  or  no  criticibm,  E 
with  Mr.  Deightoii  that^  apart  from  any  vidue  it  ms 
tional  Hide,  the  teaching  of  elementaiy  science  in  the 
neceasity.  The  T>oy!i  who  are  going  to  take  up  ag: 
special iiiie  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  Technical 
regard  its  the  work  of  po&it -school  days  tuid  not  a  worl 
the  la?^t  two  or  three  year:4  of  his  jM^hool  lite  the  1if>y  si 
foundation  on  which  technical  agi-iculture  could  be  h\ 
in  which  t^Drjd  work  could  be  done.  We  mu^st  tiri^t  t 
diflScult  11.^  -  d  1  (licultie^s  arising  from  our  slender  staff,  d 
the  oveiciusvdijd  condition  of  oiu*  time  tableland  diffic 
fact  that  our  more  intelligent  l>oys  at  |jreiH.^nt  chietl 
to  University  requirement*!  and  conditions.  I  tim 
planters  and  nver.'ieer?.  in  Jamaica  make  up  their 
iigiicultm-e.  The  fact  is,  the  planter  tells  his  mii  tha 
and  the  sun  natundly  wants  to  take  up  something  els 
only  way  of  meeting  difficulties  of  this*  kind  is  that  S' 
Mr.  DeiRhlon. 

Mr,  J.  xL  FoTBt'BY  (Queen's  College,  British  ij\ 
Indies  natw rally  look  to  Harri.«*on  College  for  a  lead  h 
We  in  Bdtiiih  Gniana  have  done  so  for  a  long  time 
during  the  past  twelve  months*  has  enjoyed  the 
Colkges  in  other  colonies  so  far  have  not  had,  tl»at  is, 
1  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Imperial  Department  woi 
the  matter.  Given  a  staff,  we  are  quite  [prepared  to  t^ 
scientific  agriculture. 

Eev.  W.  LUroll  {Hi.  Marv  s  College,  Trinidad) :  I 
my  criticism  last  year  on  this  subject  was  considei 
de-structvve  one.     However,   I   believe  it   b   well  tc 

ration.  It  is  not  by  ignoring  our  difficuhie;^  that  w 
d  that  there  are  dlfncuities  in  the  way  of  intrix 
affricuHure  mto  our  secondary  schools  I  think  wiJ 
admitted.  I  agree  with  Canon  8imms  and  the  other 
itpoken  m  to  the  nature  of  thesa  dittiquUies.    Firsts 
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mind  that  in  our  secoafUrv  .sohtjols  the  system  nf  education  that  has  existed 
and  doe«  exist,  in  and  has  been  cla>Jsical  and  literary  rather  than  scientific  ; 
and  so  far  at  least,  every  attempt  that  has  been  niacle  to  intnxluce  any  tiling 
else  has  failed.  Mr.  Deighton  and  the  leading  educational  authoritie,'^  in 
these  colonies  have  given  uh  to  understand  that  the  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Hi^cialise  too  early.  Now  I  think  the  buvst  thing  is  to  fix  the 
t^a^'e  at  which  a  boy  4*hould  liranch  otT  to  s|x?eial  atudies,  say  at  seventeeu  or 
^eighteen  yearns  and  then,  only  when  he  hii.^  paased  through  a  regular  com'sc 
in  the  ordinary  subjects  t  lugnt  in  uur  secondary  schools.  Then  it  becomes 
a  question  how  far  agricultural  instruction  is  likely  U^  succeed  by  grafting 
it  on  to  our  present  system.  It  would  Ije  very  unwi^se  to  overcrowd  our 
time  tabic.  As  far  iis  my  experience  goes  our  boys  are  not  very  favourrtl)ly 
ilis[K»sed  to  agricultui"al  stuaies.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  they  have  not 
hail  a  favourable  opportunity  of  maiiiiesting  their  ai>|»reciation,  but  where 
they  have  had  such  opixirtunity  they  have  not  availea  themselves  of  it  to 
the  extent  one  would  ex|)ect.  My  experience  of  the  College  of  which  I  have 
charge  \n  tliis :  that  w  ithin  the  la^^t  three  years  as  many  a.s  thirty  young 
men  left  us  to  continue  or  complete  their  studies  in  Euroije,  many  of  them 
the  fw>ns  of  ijlanters  and  agriculturists— souh  of  men  whose  w  hole 
life  was  asHociated  with  agricultural  pursuits  ;  some  of  them  went  t<i 
England,  »ome  tu  France,  some  to  Germany.  Not  a  single  one  has  so  far 
"ffered  to  take  up  a  course  of  agi'icultuml  inntructjon  There  is  a  reason 
for  it,  and  it  is  this  :  the  imjios.sibility  of  a  young  mai\  making  a  Uving  out 
of  agricultural  pursuits.  That  is  at  the  ro<.>t  of  our  ditficulty.  Given  that 
a  yotmg  man  could  reach  the  same  success  in  life  as  an  agriculturist  that 
he  could  in  other  professions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  trained  agriculturists 
would  be  forthcoming.  Thase  are  the  points  that  suggest  themselves  to 
me,  but  in  stating  them  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  1  do  not  op])asG  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  our  secondaiy  sclitHjls.  Furthermore,  1  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Imperial  Deiiartment  of  Agiicultme  is  endeavouring  to 
overcome  the  difticuUies  1  have  indicated,  and  it  is  right  that  it  .^hould 
have  the  sympathy,  co-orMiaation,  and  active  sui>nort  of  eveiyone  in  the 
West  Indies,  We  ciuoe  last  year  liKjkiiig  f*>i'  liglii.  We  -saw  a  glimmer 
then.  Having  heard  Mr.  Deighton's  very  explicit  ]Miier  to-day,  I  begin  to 
think  we  have  streaks  ol  dawn.  I  ho|>e  that  when  next  w^e  jneet  we  shall 
be  in  full  lights  and  in  a  jjoeition  to  make  agricultuml  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  the  success  which  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Burton,  the  Headmaster  of  Comberoiere  School, 
Barbados,  ha«  asked  to  be  allowed  to  addre«ti  a  few  words  on  the  8uV>jeet 
now  licfore  the  Conference. 

Mr.  O.  B,  H.  Burton  ;  I  am  of  Mphii^.tn  wc  should  start  to  teach  agricul- 
tural science  in  the  second  i^nide  schools  in  the  West  Indies  for  the 
following  reasons:  The  mujority  of  boys  attending  these  schiwls  will  in 
time  l>e  engaged  in  agricultural  pui'sruts  as  managers  and  bor^k-keeiiersj 
.ind  throagli  them  ^^e  WTjuld  giatlually  reach  the  lower  claHM,'S— that  is,  tlic 
lalKiurei^  on  the  estates.  I  do  not  sj)eak  specially  of  the  Comlicrniere 
School  liecause  most  of  the  pupils  there  w  ill  probably  enter  commercial 
life.  Arrangement's  might,  however,  be  made  for  the  wmall  number  of  our 
pupils  intended  for  agricultural  i/ursuits  to  attend  the  agricultural  classes 
at  the  Government  Lal>oratoiy,  which  hapjicns  to  be  i|uite  near  to  our 
iichool.  In  extending  agricultunvl  education  to  second  grade  schools  it  is 
neceBsary  to  avoid  two  mistakes:  (1)  The  teaching  must  not  be  given  at 
»a  called  centres— classes  will  have  to  l>e  fonued  at  each  school ;  (2)  it  is 
necessaiy  that  more  than  one  lecture  be  given  per  week  at  each  school, 
otherwise  little  good  will  be  done.  I  may  add  that  we  shall  never  get 
agricultural  science  earnestly  taken  up  until  we  place  it  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  subject^s  and  give  the  lK>y>i  etpial  attention  and 
encouragement. 

^Bt—^i^ji^^^  II 
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TEACHING   AGUTCULTUliE   IS   ELEMEI 

By  run  ^fsw  J.  E.  Ebkce, 

lusiieetor  uf  ScIi/miU,  Barljailc 

I  have  Ijofi*  avked  to  ^ve  ii  Miort  su^wnnt  of  t 
this  Islaml  by  tlie  IminMiaS  l)cHMitmi>nt  of  A^p^cii; 
And  a  iiieaHims  (.4  inactiml  fcmintng  to  Koiue  K 
elemontarj^  .sdiool;*.  Also  to  KU^L-ftt  how  the  wi 
futut*e  yearn* 

Alioiit  tilt?  inidcil©  of  Aui^t^t  last  year  a  dr 
Education  B<mrci  to  ench  miiyervmm  minister  ts 
kcture,s  on  iigricultiirHl  heiL^nix^  won  Id  Inl-  given 
vacation^  and  asking  that  the  nam  en  of  thi>^  teac 
att4?nd  f*huuld  be  j^H-iit  in.  Al>QUt  seventy  t4?aeH< 
wft^  iujp*j?wiilile  to  iii"c<.inniiodate  ^r>  laigis  a  nmiiU 
to  select  forty -rtix  of  tlur  teaflit^rw  who  wc(^?  in 
Coiiibiuecl  Sehook  to  at  tench  In  eouseqneuee  of  t 
from  the  Inland  the  Very  Hev,  the  Dean  of  St.  Mi 
Educatioti  lSi»ard.  gave  the  opening  addmH!^*  Ml 
A^iiitJint  rrofeHH«>r  of  Chemistry,  delivei^  uigh 
noiu|*ri!«ed  life  and  the  elementary  ehemii*try  k4 
and  work  :  the  nature,  structure,  and  funett^nn^ 
and  flowei**!,  and  the  cnltivation  and  care  of  nlant#i, 

Mr,  'h  [I.  Ifevelh  tlie  Bn^ienn  ten  dent  of  the 
demon  hi  rations  on  vjraetical  horticnlture  on  h*nr 
other  aftern<x»nf*  eondueted  the  t^aehers  over  tile 
House  nnd  Queen'i^  Honse.  The.  teaeliert*  were 
attemhuice^  although  many  of  them  tUily  made  a 
mileri.  Several  teachtTK  have  irifonnetl  me  that  tli 
lecture?*  nici^t  interesting  iind  insitrtietrve,  and  t 
things  froni  Mr.  Bi^vell's  demon^itratinn^  whicli  woi 
them  in  giving  inHtruetion  to  tlunr  pniiilf^.  An  ex 
cacli  lecturer  on  the  subjeet  matter  of  the  le< 
attended  thi^  uxamination.  The  palter^  of  nine  f 
fif  fiuttieient  merit  to  entitle  the  writers  of  them 
rank.  T  havv*  t'^ery  ream>Ji  to  believe  that  the  teac 
ierture^H  deri^  eil  much  ^^hA  from  thein,  timl  tliuy 
^rcKxl  from  a  simikr  eonr^  in  the  future.  A^liat  1; 
be  ri'^^arrh'd  ^is  a  l>e;^innintr,  and  I  wouhl  ventur 
tuacherj^  (nhetliLr  teaeher?*  iff  [irimary  school?*  or 
intere*^te<l  in  agi'i cultural  iiuisuit^  hliovdd  1>e  invii 
lecturef^  to  be  ileliveredj  nay  on  the  third  Satui"ch 
three  or  four  extra  lectureH  given  during  the  Wh 
\  aeation  (uv  both,  if  defined  neee^siiry)  and  follow( 
the  end  of  the  year.  Another  t^ourrtc  of  lectures 
cliaracter  uiiglit  be  armnged  for  on  tlie  foiirtli  8fl 
^vhich  it4isij,tirnt  teiich el's  and  |Mn*il  ieaehem  migl 
a  ml  at  their  amiuai  e?ta  mi  nation  ([Uestion*<  might 
which  they  had  thus  received  iriHtrnetion. 

Then  arises  the  iiuention  :  What  ean  lie  done  tr 
ligent  instruction  in  this  nubkTt  t^j  the  childr 
Sehool^  ?  I  ha\e  iatjt»ose<l  to  the  Kdueatioti  Boarc 
tJie  teaeliers  who  ^iuned  a  certain  nutnbcr  of  ma 
held  hy  Messi-^.  Hall  ami  JJo\en  to  ]>romu"a  at  once  t 
tioo  in  Blackie's  Tropical  Headei^Sj  ami  to  grant  a  p 
who  iioi^cj^  thi.s  examination  ^iticceiwifully.  The 
iised  by  ehildren  in  the  fourth  standard  antl  the 
the  higher  s^tandards.  In  the  lower  st^mdards  m 
could  m  given  Ijy  means  of  object  kida*ons  ciirefu 
ligeatly  tangliL  Thefte  in  i*pon  hand?*  v^ould  hi 
interejit  the  child  re  n»  but  too  often  they  are  nothi 
facts,  and  little  t-^  done  to  train  the  faculty  of  obi#? 
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possible  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  growing  plants  in  pots  or  boxes  ; 
and  in  this  connection  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  our  teachers 
that  prizes  might  be  offered  at  one  of  our  annual  Exhibitions  for  plants 
grown  in  pots  or  lx)xes  by  our  school  children.  As  time  goes  on  it  may  be 
possible  to  start  a  school  garden  here  and  there  where  a  sjwt  of  land  near 
the  school  house  can  be  obtained  ;  and  these  plots  may  be  insi)ected  by 
officers  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  prizes  awarded.  This  no  doubt 
\\i\[  be  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is  right  tliat  it  should  be  s(».  Xo  grciiter 
mistake  could  be  ma«le  than  to  force  this  matter  on  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  enter  heartily  into  the  scheme.  Our  motto  in  this  case  must  be  **  festivn 
Unte^  By  the  last  issued  report  of  the  Oonmiittee  of  Council  on  Education 
(England  and  Wales),  I  find  that  in  1895  only  one  school  out  of  the 
19,739  insijected  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectoi-s  of  Schools  obtained  a  grant 
for  the  practical  teaching  of  cottage  gardening  ;  in  the  following  year  42 
schools  received  the  grant,  in  1897,  72  schools,  and  last  year  84.  In  the 
same  publication  I  find  in  the  general  reuort  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  C-hief 
lnsi)ector8  on  the  Schools  in  the  Welsh  Division  the  following  remarks  :— 
"  A  gi-eat  part  of  Wales  is  apicultural,  and  the  i)eople  gain  their liveliho^xl  by 
farming.  It  might  naturally  have  been  thought  that  in  many  rural  schools 
the  elder  boys  would  have  received  instruction  in  cottage  gardening,  just 
as  in  many  country  villages,  es|>ecially  in  Carnarvonshii-e,  their  sisters  have 
les.sons  in  cookery.  Yet  this  subject  practically  receives  no  attention,  and 
only  31  boys  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Wales  received  la,st  year 
the  cottage  gardening  grant.  To  anyl:Kxly  who  has  seen  the  zest  with 
which  boys  enter  into  such  a  congenial  occui>ation  as  outdoor  work,  and 
the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  other  studies,  it  seems  strange  that  this 
should  be  the  case." 

The  time  has  arri veil  when  it  is  absolutely  necessjiry  that  elementary 
education  should  l:)e  made  more  practical  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  these  West 
Indian  Colonies  will  do  their  utmost,  with  the  limited  means  at  their 
disposal,  to  make  it  so.  There  has  been  verj-  little  attempt  made  in  the 
IMWt  to  draw  out  and  train  the  faculties  of  children.  Our  system  must  be 
remodelled  so  as  to  draw  out  these  faculties.  "  In  too  many  cases "  (to 
quote  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  J.  tloyd)  "  the  sole  object  of  education  has 
been  to  cram  a  certain  number  of  useless  and  disconnected  facts,  or  pseudo- 
facts,  into  what  is  termed  the  brain.  Teachera  recognise  one  faculty  and 
one  only,  viz.,  memory;  and  to  train  this  one  faculty  to  the  neglect  of 
every  other  has  been  the  sole  object  of  educiition  for  ages  past,  and  remains 
so  niainlv  to  the  present  day.  It  has  entirely  neglected  to  develoji 
nuinual  skill,  it  has  neglected  to  draw  out  or  cultivate  any  mental  faculty 
save  memory,  and  even  for  this  pur^wse  has  utilised  subjects,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  would  in  no  wise  benefit  the  future  farmer.  But  far  worse 
than  this,  it  has  neglected  the  most  valuable  of  nature's  gifts  to  all  of  us, 
the  strongest  natural  faculty  we  |K)ssess,  observation.  Wliat  is  the  most 
striking  faculty  |X)ssessed  by  a  child  from  three  to  six  years  of  age  ?  Tlic 
l)Ower  of  observation.  Watch  that  same  child  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  sixteen,  and  the  ix)wer,  though  at  times  manifesting  itself,  is  gradually 
becoming  dormant,  partly  because  it  has  not  been  cultivated,  partly  f mm 
its  constant  su[>pression  by  the  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  those  who 
surround  the  child.  Ten  years  later  the  faculty  is  oractically  non-existent, 
lost  from  neglect  of  use,  as  a  singer  may  lose  tlie  power  of  song  or  a 
muaician  the  power  of  execution.  The  difficulty  now  found  in  improving 
Agricultural  Education  depends  gieatly  upon  this  failure  of  the  past."  Be 
ours  the  task,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power^  to  try  and  remedy  this  defect  in 
our  Educational  systems  in  the  West  Indies. 


DISCUSHFON. 

The  President  :  The  Lectures  so  successfully   ffiven   at   Barbados 
and  St  Luda  will   shortly  be  extended  to  Grenaaa,  8t  Vincent  and 
Dominica.    Qreat  interest  has  been  taken  in  these  lectures  in  eveiy  i 
the  West  Indies.    It  is  evident  that  we  are  working  on  right  Un 
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have  anioiig  as  to-iLiiy  leiiding  etlucalional  autlioritics  whcwe  coun 
on  long  exi>erience  we  woiiJd  gladly  welcome.     In  .Tamau'% 
the  vote  for  Elementary  Education  anioimts  to  about  t' 
nvG  in  all  about  900  t^aohers,    Strenuoiis  efforts  art* 
Lhe  educational  sy.st«ui  in  that  island  to  the  reqiiii 
and  on  line«  very  similar  to  those  advocated  by  the  ' 
of  Agriculture,     As  Uepa-.sentative  of  Jamaica  we  li  *% 
♦Superinteniling  Insjiector  of  SHk^oIj*,  Mr»  G|eorge  Hirk&. 
most  earnest  educntiouiNts  in  the  Wust  Indies.     1  wotild  *A^rv   .,i 
be  kind  enough  to  o^wn  the  diHcuasion  following  Mr.  Keeee  a  pap 
Mr.   Hicks  :   The  interesting;   and  u.seful   pai>er    jut^t    neid 
encouragement  to  those  ul>out  to  undertake  .^iiniilaj'  work.     The ) 
instruction  of  the  teachern  i»  of  course  essential  before  they 
the  instruction  of    tlioir   j>U[nls.      F^rovisiou  wa^*    uiaile   fc 
inBtnictiori  in  the  Jamaica  elementary  yhoolj*  and  special  ;^niri^ 
without   accompli^^liing    very   much.      We  now^    j»rofK>se    lo    nj 
instruction  an  integral  pirt  of  the  curriculum.     We  are  liable  to] 
mistake  in  introducing  agiicultural  education  into  the  elomenta 
in  the  West  Indies,    Statements  have  Wu  made  that  country  h 
a  to'wTi  life  and  clerical  work  to  a  country  life  and  tilling  tne  i 
thU  is  not  i>eculiar  to  the  West  Indies.    It  a|ii»eHr«   to  be  imiv_„ 
France  what  we  know  as  the  **  French  scheme    of  agricultural  in^ti 
haji  been  introduced  for  the  expi-ess  pur|KJse  of    preventing    the 
«?ountr^  boy:^  from  yielding  U)  the  tendency  of  tlrifting  into  the  { 
neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     Ah  in  France,  sjo  in  Ainertcii 
mlucatiiMjists  there  also  are  seeking  tu  counteract  the  sail i^    '       '   w^ 

Dr.  Morris  :  In  Euro]>ean  countries  and  in  -iViuericji  1 1 
and  other  means  of  employment  hi  towns  to  attract  the  j'tMi^ 
have  none. 

Mr.  Hicks  :  Beeau.se  that  is  tio,  our  problem  is   not   ho  diMc 
boys  here,  forsaking  the  soil,  drift  into  towns,  and  if  they  tiiid  nj 
meat  there  they  drift  bick  Jtgain  to  engage  imwillinsly   in  aa 
work.    Om"  aim  should  be  to  et|uip  them  for  such  work  and  eiilli 
to  live  comfortably  by  it.     It  is  now  believed^  and    I    am   i»at* 
Ijelief  is  well  founded,  that  education  can  be  given  on    wiser  l 
extended  lines  than  formerly,  and  that  the  country  lx»y  su  edti<d 
find  country  life  both  remunerative  and  attractive.^     It  i.**  eurreritlj 
that  there  Ls  on  the  |>art  of  the  ]>eo|ile  of  the  Wea*t  Indies  an  a^ 
manutd  labour.     We  are  liable,  I  think,  to  give  this  t«j«i  lai-|^  hh  i^ 
tion.     **  Little  labour,  little  gains  "is  uuoted  by  our   President. 
add  **Thr  grejitest  gain  with  the  lea^t  labour^' as  the  uni' 
aver.^ion  t*»  manital  laUjiir  is,  jiftrr  all,  only  a  dc^^irc  for  ^ 
IcivslalHrnr.     When  in^'rease  *if  ^ain  is  offered  the  nnimiai  laUn 
coming.     This  lias  been  fully  proveil  everyivhere  in  the  Went 
believe  if  we  base  uivr  educational  efforts  nj>un  the  general  trutl, 
people  in  these  colonies  are  like  other  |Hjople»  that  tJiey  have  ea^^nl 
same  desires  and  are  actuated  by  the  siune  motives,  we  s}ia]l   I 
ground.     It  is  fortunate  that  the  |tnij>o.sed  ngricultnrai  in.structi 
seems  to  be  urgently  neeiled  in  the  West  indies,  is  hI^m  that  whic 
from  the  etiucational  standpoint.     The  Irnijerial  Department  of  A 
is  therefore  promoting  edumtii>nal  iuetho<ls  in  the  l>e,st  interest 
The  new  lines  of  educatiun,   the  hand  and  eye  tiaiuing,  the  tr 
the  powers  of  observation,  the  learning  tu  see  things  and  to  do  thi 
believe  truer    lines,   iii»on    which,   geneiullv  sijeaking,   a    tnare 
education  will  be  gained.    Our  attitude  sliouid  l>e  not  thjit  of 
aloof  and  offering  the  tillers  of  the  suil  that  which  is  for  them  an, 
Uttj  but  as  offering  what  we  share  with  them— that  which  in  be^^t  j 
and  best  for  all.     The  eyes  of  the  country  child  should  be  un8_  _ 
ahotild  be  made  to  see  the  beauties  and  wondera  that  lie  about  his 
arc  to  l>e  found   in   profUi*iou  all  around  liini.    A  sympathetitJ 
teachei'  will  invest  rural  life  with  an  interest  that  will  attract  and  l^ 
The  life  that  sva^  nionotonomj,  dull,  insipid,  and  purely  inechac 
be  changed  into  one  full  of  intere^st  ;  and  with  this  there  will  h_ 
a  discipline  of  the  mind,  a  development  of  intellectml  power,  wl 
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nroiniuetit  aims  of  all  true  education.  The  new  knowledge  and  skill  will 
be  to  the  country  boy  as  a  new  tool  the  possession  of  a  new  power,  and  he 
will  be  eager  to  make  m^e  of  it.  What  is  done  on  a  small  scide  in  a  corner 
of  the  si!hoo!  plot,  or  in  the  box-garden,  will  \)e  repuxlticed  at  home  on 
a  larger  scale  and  with  added  interest.  It  will  be  his  delight  to  f*how  what 
he  can  d<r>,  and  the  useful  results  of  bin  doing.  He  mil  tind  tine  for  his 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  aiithnietir  in  connection  with  his 
obsfrvations  and  exj>enments  in  the  study  and  mastery  of  HCtme  of  tlie 
secrets  of  nature.  He  will  have  a  de,sirc  to  read  ;  and,  if  we  are  wine,  we 
shall  see  that  he  ha*^  oT*ix>rtunity  by  j)roviding  the  school  with  a  suitable 
library,  and  pome  of  the  lK>oks  :sj>ecit'fly  iH»plicHhle  to  country  life.'*' 

The  education if^ts  nf  Fnmce  and  Aincnra  ari.'  zealni is ly  endeavouring  to 
make  rural  lUv  more  arLructive,  imd  I  feel  siur  tliMt  thev  will  find  this 
jx^tisible,  and  nUf^  that  we,  moving  y|>on  like  lines,  will  find  it  to  ]^e 
jKiSi^ible  in  the  West  indict*.  Tlie  Imperial  Depaitment  of  Agricnlture  will 
certainly  acconiplii^h  nunh  in  the  etlMrt.s  now  put  forth  to  make  rural  life 
more  interesting  auil  more  protttiible,  and  therefore  more  attractive,  I  am 
sure  that  we  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  will  niost  heartily 
co-ofierate  with  the  Im])erial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  it*  pre-sent 
etfort  to  introduce  a  wise  and  feasible  depree  of  agricultural  instruction 
into  the  elementaT-^'  schools  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  W.  Blair  (Inspector  of  Hchools,  British  Tiuiana) :  A  few  days  after 
my  arrival  in  British  lUiiana  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Government 
Secret^try  disking  me  to  submit  a  Code  of  Itnle^s  and  Kegulations  awarding 
sf^ecial  grants  to  Jli.ssion  Schools  for  Aboriginal  Indians,  and  to  schools  in 
remote  an<l  sparsely  populated  localities.  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in 
giving  you  the  details  of  these  rules,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  having  had 
some  ex]>erience  of  Agriculttu-al  and  Technical  Schools  in  tlie  Island  of 
Ceyloo  1  could  at  the  same  time  prepare  a  Cotle  for  Agricultural  and 
Inaustrial  St  hools  for  British  Guiana,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
my  proposals  adopted  by  the  Goveraor  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  and  the 
t*ombined  Court  passed  a  vote  of  ^1,500, 

I  divided  the  Scho<:»ls  into  4  classea,  A,  B^  C,  D. 

The  follow*iiig  regulations  were  adopted  :— 

(1)  Industrial  Schools  in  which  technical  instruction  is  given  shall  l>e 
I     classed  as  ''  D ''  Schools. 

^H  (i)  An  application  for  a  grant-in-aid  to  an  Industrial  School  will  be 
^■entertained  on  the  following  conditions  i— (a)  that  the  school  shall  teach 
I  iigriculture  or  a  trade  or  tntdes  approved  by  the  Inspectoi-  of  Schools  ; 
L  (6)  that  the  school  shall  l>e  sufhciently  provided  with  appliances  foi' 
^Bjplementary  instruction  in  agricultttre  or  in  the  trade  or  trades  to  which  the 
^Bcliool  is  devoted  ;  and  (r)  that  the  master  or  misti'es.s  aj>pointed  to  leach 
f      agriculture  <»r  the  trade  or  trades  is  duly  qualified 

1  (3)  The  Manager  of  a   "D"  School   shall   receive  in  addition   to  the 

general  grants  i>ayable  mider  No,  1^  {^r).  (f*\  and  (c)  of  the  Eilumtion 
Regnlations,  18!M),  the  ,sum  of  ^7M)  for  e4icn  i>upil,  Wing  civer  twelve  and 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  may  be  certifiecl  to  have  been  in 
attendance  for  not  less  tlian  IW  days,  and  to  have  received  daily  not  less 
than  two  hours'  instruction  in  agrieultui'e  or  in  the  workshop^  and  who  is 
able  to  work  at  his  trade  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  ; 
provided  that  the  p-rant  to  anv  single  **  D  "  Scho^^d  shall  not  exceed  the  sun* 
of  $2t»0(£41  l.?s,  4d.), 

I        (4)  The  numl*er  of  **  D  "  Schools  shall  not  exceed  t^n. 

^^B  *  Note  added  : — Some  Schools  in  Jamaica  now  have  Librarie«3,  mainly 
HRkrough  the  i^>ersonal  efforts  of  Mi*.  Hicks,  There  is  a  proposal  befoi*e  the 
'  Goven>mcnt  to  assist  the  fonnation  of  School  Libraries  by  the  offer  of  ^ 
yrant  to  defray  one-half  the  total  cost.    [Etl.  W,LB»] 


rf^ 
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The  fii-sit  to  ask  for  h  grant  were  the  Kiiii«  nf  the  Ur^f''^ 
theeMtaiilisbriK'Dt  uf  a.Hch<M»l  laundry,  \^lucli has  been  au  i 
uritl  il  in  iiniiOvmiUli'  to  visit  rhjit  institution  without  ■ 
luid  dexterity  with  whirli  ynnn^  *^rU  betwi^ti  iht?  a^es  of  tv 
tOLMi  ycrtr*^  \\aA\  starch,  i\m\  iron  liMlies'  vindcrelothes  of 
ik'iicriptinn,  ntul  mnier  the  tlirecti<ni  of  tlie   Xuns  the  tinest 
Without  the  tJoventnieiit  ^'nint  it  more  than    jjhvh    its    way» 
rjfivernuRut  jfrnnl  were  withdmwii  to*iiu»rraw,  which  St  will 
ScJiof)!    wiMiUl   \ni  earried   on  junt  the  same.      LiiUy    *Seii4hilt 
hmiidr>  a  fortitiglit  a^^o  und  s^iw  tlie  girls  at  work,  »fu1  nfi 
l>erforiiianee  in  terniH  of  the  hifihe.st  e«»Tnnien(lHtinri. 

A  tailors*  sho|»  \\\\^  «tarte<l  in  (iixugctown  hy  (.'anon  Jrma  in  i 
with  Christ   (liureh  S<.'ho«d,  whi^h  for  the  Inst  Hvc  yGvu--  ha^ 
rtuercnsfiil.     A  »'arix»nt»irs   shop  at   Plaiwance   8chc¥>l    w 
rtnuri?*h  of  trumpet-s  Vmt  it  was  never  a  sneeess,  ami  in  ti 
lie  aliandoiietL  /IV'^  AfrnruUiiml  SelifK>K  one  in   ]  >eniei 
and  one  in  FJerlaee,  at  Hose  HalK  were  ot>eried.  Kut  Inith  the 
ehis*'  to  .Hn;,'ar  estates  on  whieh  tlie  lM>yH  who  wen*  inoliiiod  ta 
readily    lirid   enipluyuieiit  ari<l   earn   from  \\A,    to   84 L    a  flf*y 
au»hiTi*ni>  of  them  eon^idered  working  in  the  fiekl^  wa»  il* 
were  auxioun  to  attain  what  ^U  Cthvl stone  de^serilieti 
laradine  of  ikmi  and  ink/'     The  i^iircntt*  8npi»ort«fJ  their  t  liildrei 
Hi'hools  were  hoiiele^  faihires.     We  havf   Ik*cii    ni«>re   huch 
Itomuii  ('alholte  ^fiswion  Station  at  Simla  Hoi*a.      1  have  not  had 
t unity  of  visiting  the  school,  l»nt  niy  as,^iKlaiit  reijort-s  that  it 
gr>od  anrl  itneful  work,      I  am  afraid  that  one  of  the  caUA€<H  of  in 
uiy  want  of  respect  for  the  [Mcindires  of  the  paretitHy      If   I   hi 
leif*  I  nhonid  have  proUilily  achieved  more. 

Simultaneously  with   the  estahhshment  uf  Industrial  Schc 
important  ehaiiEjes  in  the  Syllahus  of  Suhjeet*^   for  Te^ichers* 
inti'^Kluein^'  Aj^'rtt'ulture  for  males  and   Dome.Htic    Economy  ffj 
Dr.  Nicholls'  work  is  our  text  l>ook,  and  the  Hon,    B*    How« 
planter  of  wide  and  varied  exix'rience,  is  the  Examiner,      I   ha^ 
(landed  to   Dr.  Mcaris  copies  of  the  Kxamination   Que^stic^ 
examination  held  hist  week,  and  T  ^hall  he  glad   if  he    wilfT 
opinion  on  them,     Armn^ements  are  also  being  made  for  g^it^^ 
our  most  intelligent  sv'htMilmafjters  a  courae  of  leeturei*  in  Che« 
Botany.     Profr'.ssor  Harrison  has  sulmdtted  the  rourne  t<^  the  , 
and  we  are  now  rmly  waiting  on  the  CoiuViined  CVmj-t  for/ 
hojieful  for  the  futui*e,  and  if  1  am  privileged  to  attend  ._, 
next  year  I  trust  that  I  shall  lie  ahle  to  give  yoti  an  interesting 
what  we  have  done. 

Mr,  J.   H.  UoLLEXs  (Aeting'Insj»eetor  of  Schrwdt*,   Triaidad)  j 
listened    with    ciaisitlerable    attention    to    the    valuable    iiaper'4 
Mr.  Keeee^  and  I  fully  endorse  all  that  he  has  .said.     We  have  em! 
Tnnidad  on  pretty  well  the  same  lines  as  in  Barhiidos,  and  in  Jjl 
eanuot,  however,  nay  for  Trinidad  what  Mr.  Hick?*  said  with 
Jamaica— that  fun^  people  have  m\  anti]Rithy  to  manual  laVitum      L 
to  miy  they  have  :  conset|uently,  the  eolon>;  tind.s  it  necessary  to 
lar*!;e  nunilK*r  of  East  Indian  lalx)ererH,  or  it  would  l>e  imrM>.siiible  L 
uur  atfi-ietdtural  wiuk  done.     If  there  is  an  attemjit  t»»  make  a  chil 
Hchools  do  niaiiUHl  labour,  the  p  rent**  state  their  objeetion.s  very] 
I   a^ree  with   Mr.   Hieks  that   u   our  attempt.s  to  teaeh   a^rim 
elementary  jii^hools  are  to  lie  sueeessfnh  the  gieatest  txis^ible  tact^ 
nhown  bv  the  otKeer.s  eonrerned.      ^Ve  must  not  drive  or  t*ooreej ' 
ab<ive  al),  we  must  try  and  instil  into  the  children's  minds  a  Ion 
and  the  necessity  of  learning  nature's  methcwis.      If   we  sueeee  _ 
that,  we  may  ho)»c  in  timt?  t<»  turn  their  attention  in  tiehi  pun^iiit 
agriculture  Kcnerally  a^i  a   means  of    earning  a    livtdiho«Hl,      V. 
however,  proceed  very  eautiously.     In  Trinidad  it  ha*  been  deei^ 
the  teaeherH  should,  tir^^t  of  all*  fiave  a  course  of  lectures,  and 
of  tlieir  showing  aiJtitude  in  te^ichin^^j  agriculture  and  [m^yiuiCJ 
tion  in  the  Hvllaltus  laid  out,  they  are  to  be  rewardetl  by  receil 
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^Bd  the  results  of  the  examination  of  their  schools  at  tbti  »:'ii«t   «n    ^ix^-ii 

^Rear.     That  irt  one  eiicourAgenkeiit  ;  but  we  have  anothor.     We  httve  made 

^tlie  exatniniition   the  meaim  U>i-   i-roniotiou  from  the  thini  ek^^s  to   the 

1      secon«l    That  is  an  inii^oi-tant  means  of  tnflnoniinM  the  tert«*her»  iT^caiiKe 

'      it   diterllv   lundie^   his  |>ockt"t.      Then  with   rc;,-ard   t'»  te^^ohin^'  in    "H' 

schools,  \v>>  make  cont^iderublv  us«  of  ISlat  kio's  Trojuval   liea<kn's.     ThesM.^ 

iive  used  an  alternate  reading  Y)Ook^.     1  leel  a  deep  personal  uit<ire8i  in  thn 

subje<jt  of  teaching  agrieultnre  in  elomc-ntary  MchrwilK.      I  have  given  eon- 

sidei-aVJe  thought  to  it,  and  I  am  (nnvint-ed  if  we  are  to  do  any  real  gocH.1 

we  ninnt  exert^ine  gre4it  «'auti<^«n  and  always  phxce  the  jrleaBantent  Hide  bofcu'e 

thr  parents  and  the  teachei-j*.    OtherwlHe.  we  .shall  fail. 

^B     Pt»STHC'Illl*T    OK    AnntriTLTTUAL    EDrCATIOX     IX    THE     WkHT 

B  \sn\KH  \s  1900. 

The  report  of  iIk*  proeoedini^s  u(  the  ibiitl  Wust  luduiii  A^'i- 
i'lihiinil  ( Vmferc*n('»\  htdd  in  iho  Hall  of  the  llciiist^  of  Asscmhlv» 
Baid>ados,  on  '}\h  duiinnrv,  1991,  hnn  arrived  just  an  this  vohiine 
^^B  ^oing  to  press.  The  fVesident  (lb-.  Morns)  devoted  pail  of 
^Btis  ndoress  lo  an  aecoiint  of  the  pro^^n-oss  made  in  AgrienUiiml 
Kdiieation  in  the  West  ludi<^  dnrini,^  the  year  1900.  He 
reporied  that  lectures  to  touehcrs  in  charge  of  elementary 
schools  had  been  suceessfLiIly  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  proceeded  to  remark  as  follows  .-^ — ^*' Within 
jinotber  year  or  two,  in  the  smaller  islands  at  all  events,  every 
teacher  in  rliarpe  of  a  school  should  be  qualiHed  not  only  to  give 

5a  certain  amoimt  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agncuUure, 
but  to  interest  his  children  hy  simnlc  experiments,  followed  by 
practical  demonstrations,  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  suited  to  J 
each  district.  The  plants  may  he  grown  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  on 
HUiall  plots  attached  to  the  schools.  This  work  nnist  necessarily 
prog'ress  slowly  and  be  carried  on  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  cont^erned,  1  fully  realise  the  ditMcuhios  to  he  overcome, 
but  providefl  we  proceed  with  due  deliberation  and  keep  clefl^rly 
in  view  the  fact  tnat  wo  cjinnot  attempt  to  teach  practical  farm- 
ing to  cliildren  in  elementary  schools,  we  shall  be  on  the  right 
Unes/' 

Seven  scholarships  in  agricidture,  tenable  at  Harrison  Colk^go 
(Barbados)  have  now  been  awarded  by  the  Imperial  iJepartment 
of  Agriculture.  Two  scludarships,  each  of  the  annual  value  ol 
£75,  have  just  been  awarded  m  the  Windward  ,and  Leeward 
Islands. 

The  tirst  Agricultuml  8chi»ol  in  the  West  Indies,  aftbrding 
secondary  education  tosidected  l»\'s  who  may  afterwards  becomV* 
niatiagers  of  estates  or  cultivate  t  heir  own  lands,  was  opened  at 
St.  Vincent  in  September,  1900.  A  similar  Agricultural  School 
was  opened  in  December,  1900,  at  Dominica.  'Dr.  Morris  hopes 
that  two  more  agricultural  schools  will  be  opened  in  lfH)l.  one  at 

!St.  Lucia,  and  the  other,  which  is  to  combhie  rhe  characters  of  an 
Agricultural  School  and  a  Grammar  S<'hool,  at  St.  Kitt«. 
It  mil  be  seen  that  the  scheme  of  agricultural  education  is 
intended  to  roach  every  section  of  the  cumnuinity.    Special  stress 
was  laid  by  Dr  Morris  on  the  necessity  for  united  effort  on  < 
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n,'  Tmchhiy  of  Af/riadttvn  in  M*  ir^f  /n4l«m.] 


part  of  throe  sections  of  the  commimuv.  nmnelv  rl  i  th«  -« 
experts,  (2)  the  pmcti«.l  leaders  of  ^iXtrf  iid  t„^ 
and  (3)  he  represenutives  of  education*!  ainciesTd 
grades  of  schools  from  the  highest  »o  the  lowS^  ThHl^ 
pa&sage  in  bis  presidential  address  (1901)  rives  iIo«S»SJ 
statement  of  tho  aUn  in  view.  •  Our  conjoiWaW  SSffl 
;^o  to  ertiicat.,  nccordiuK  to  his  .tationX  l^^t^^  J 
plant,.r  UH  to  give  to  ou<h  tho  ,x,rtio.,bu-  tmininnSTLo"  iJ! 


im.i.nlymK  tho  ,„«st  ir.iportant  agricultnml  oi>emir' 
Md.n^a  m.sanahkM»nou«toft...chV.  inScieX^^'Li, 
li  Uh;   nmwuhnu    of  their   Sjhoofe,    our   Su« 
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